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Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics, 
Harrisburg,  March  1 ,  1880. 

Honorable  A.  K.  Dunkle, 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir  :  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  present  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  the  first  under  your  official  term 
as  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

This  report  is  far  from  being  complete ;  but  with  the  facilities  afforded 
to  perform  the  labor  assigned  to  the  Bureau,  it  is  the  best  that  could  be 
done.  In  common  with  my  predecessors,  I  can  but  express  the  folly  of 
continuing  the  Bureau  without  adequate  means  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  its  inquiries  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Those  of  our 
citizens  who  clamored  for  its  creation,  and  obtained  from  our  Legislature 
the  law  creating  it,  certainly  contemplated  that  its  usefulness  would  be 
efficient  in  laying  before  the  public  such  facts  and  statistics  in  relation 
to  the  producing  classes,  as  would  allay  the  wailings  of  the  blatant  dem¬ 
agogue,  and  exact  from  the  over-selfish  and  intolerant  that  degree  of 
justice  inimical  to  the  common  welfare  and  interests  of  all  citizens. 
The  Legislatures  of  the  past,  year  after  year,  have  been  importuned 
to  alleviate  by  law  avowed  oppressions  of  many  of  its  citizens ;  while  as 
many,  with  equal  candor,  would  proclaim  that  the  importunities  were  ground¬ 
less,  and  that  their  fellows  were  born  to  live  and  die  with  an  eternal  whine 
of  complaint  upon  their  lips.  It  was  thus  with  matters  relating  to  the 
ventilation  of  mines  throughout  the  anthracite  regions ;  and  while  the 
subject  attracted  but  limited  attention,  and  the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
tinued  to  halt  in  their  action,  the  horrible  catastrophe  at  Avondale  burst 
upon  us  ;  and  after  its  sad  victims  were  carried  away,  amid  the  cry  of 
orphans  and  the  wail  of  defenseless  widows,  a  progressive  step  was  taken, 
and  the  present  laws  of  ventilation  were  ingrafted  upon  our  statute-books. 
Following  in  their  wake,  the  miners  of  the  bituminous  regions  came  knock- 
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ing  at  the  doors  of  legislation,  asking  that  laws  he  enacted  whereby  pure 
air  might  be  instilled  into  their  working  chambers,  noxious  gasses  eradi¬ 
cated,  and  proper  drainage  be  established,  and  thus  the  condition  of  their 
lives  be  ameliorated  and  extended.  To  the  mind  of  the  operator,  no  such 
law  was  required,  and  in  their  protestations,  they  declared  that  their  mines 
were  so  situated  that  pure  air  was  abundant,  and  hence  all  law  would  be 
an  incumbrance  upon  their  business,  and  detrimental  to  their  interests. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  Legislature  passed  the  joint  resolutions,  approved, 
March  16,  1814,  providing  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  of  three 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines 
in  this  Commonwealth.  The  commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
aforesaid  resolutions,  were  representatives  of  both  miners  and  operator,  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed.  Their  labors  extended  throughout  the  entire  bitumin- 
ousregion,developingastateof  affairs  in  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  mines 
truly  alarming.  In  their  description  of  the  condition  of  a  mine  in  Bedford 
county,  they  conclude  that  “  taken  as  a  whole,  a  place  more  dangerous 
would  be  hard  to  find,  or  one  more  likely  at  any  moment  to  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  all  engaged  in  it.  ”  As  a  result  of  investigation, 
the  commission  furnished  facts  conclusivly  showing,  that  the  necessities 
existed  in  the  bituminous  region  similar  to  those  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  law  compelling  ventilation  and  inspection  in  the  anthracite  region,  and 
hence  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  designed  to  accomplish  that  end. 
The  Legislature  of  18T7,  in  pursuance  of  said  recommendation,  passed 
the  act  which  is  now  enforced,  thus  exemplifying  the  necessity  of  produc¬ 
ing  established  facts,  substantiated  by  personal  inquiry,  in  matters  involv¬ 
ing  the  life,  health,  and  social  status  of  the  Commonwealth’s  citizens.  No 
subject  that  is  vital  to  public  interest,  and  designs  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  any  class,  to  the  possible  detriment  of  another,  or  that  contemplates  to 
eradicate  an  imaginary  or  real  injustice,  supposed  to  be  practiced  by  the 
few,  to' the  oppression  of  the  mtmy,can  neither  be  abolished  or  dethroned, 
without  first  an  impartial  investigation,  and  consequent  presentation  of 
facts  as  developed.  The  ability  of  the  wage  worker  to  live  and  support 
his  family ;  the  manner  and  character  of  payments  for  labor  performed  ; 
the  hours  employed;  the  tenement  in  which,  perchance,  necessity  compels 
him  to  dwell  in  ;  the  competition,  if  any,  of  prison  labor,  and  many  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  giving  accurate  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  vast  varied  and  growing  industries  of  our  State,  naturally  come 
within  the  design  and  purposes  of  the  creation  of  this  Bureau.  But  if  its 
operation  is  to  be  confined  simply  to  the  preparation  of  blanks,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  postal  service,  transmitted  to  proper  parties,  by  them  to  be 
filled  out  and  then  returned,  its  usefulness  will  be  of  little  avail,  and  its 
results  very  unsatisfactory.  Blanks  received  by  many  corporations  who 
mine  or  manufacture,  as  well  as  individuals,  in  many  instances  receive  no 
attention,  but  are  quietly  laid  aside,  and  never  returned.  Many  employes, 
upon  receipt  of  a  blank  or  circular,  fail  to  fill  them,  owing  to  the  possibility 
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of  having  their  names  exposed,  and  a  consequent  fear  of  losing  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  impertinence,  and  thus,  too,  they  are  never  returned.  That 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point  is  evidenced  from  the  fact,  that  nearly 
all  who  have  made  returns  include  the  request  and  admonition  not  to  dis¬ 
close  their  name,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  on  the  blank  itself, 
that  no  names  will  be  published. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  protecting  the  health  of  a  city,  boards 
of  health  are  authorized  by  law,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  is 
entrusted  to  its  care  and  keeping.  The  trust  and  duties  imposed  can  only 
be  faithfully  performed  by  personal  inspection,  and  to  that  end  individuals 
are  appointed.  No  amount  of  blank  circulars  sent,  would,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  bring  information  as  to  the  cause  and  location  of  numerous  substances 
that  produce  disease,  pestilence,  and  death ;  but  the  daily  tour  of  the  in¬ 
spectors,  brings  its  cause  and  location  to  the  notice  of  the  board,  and  they 
attend  to  its  speedy  removal. 

The  act  of  May,  1874,  authorizes,  among  other  things,  the  Bureau  ^“im¬ 
partially  inquire  into  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  in  their  bearings 
upon  the  social,  educational,  and  industrial  welfare  of  all  classes  of  working 
people,  and  to  offer  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  same  ; 
to  collect,  compile,  and  publish  such  statistics  in  regard  to  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  as  may  enable  the 
people  of  the  State,  to  judge  how  far  legislation  can  be  invoked  to  correct 
existing  evils.  ”  The  duties  and  powers  thus  prescribed  are  important,  and 
certainly  cannot  be  correctly  and  intelligently  performed,  without  individ¬ 
ual  effort  through  personal  visitation.  The  visitations  however,  cannot  be 
made,  nor  the  effort  given  without  means  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof, 
unless  officials  would  expend  their  salaries  in  that  direction,  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  is  neither  desired  or  expected.  The  duties  prescribed  of  making  or 
offering  “  practical  suggestions  ”  cannot  be  performed  unless  the  work  is 
thoroughly  done,  the  ability  to  do  which  is  measured  by  the  means  afforded. 

Industrial  bureaus  are  the  offspring  of  repeated  and  urgent  appeals  made 
particularly  by  the  workingmen  of  the  country.  In  August,  1866,  the 
first  national  convention  of  workingmen,  irrespective  of  occupation,  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  a  large  representation  from  many  of 
the  States.  Among  the  various  resolutions  adopted  was  one  asking  Con¬ 
gress,  to  establish  at  Washington,  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  request  has  been  continually  repeated  since  by  local  and  general 
conventions  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  claim  for  such  a 
bureau,  was,  and  is.  based  on  the  assertion  that  by  no  existing  data  can 
the  statesman  learn  the  condition  of  the  vast  producing  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  our  lawmakers  cannot  legislate  intelligently  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  producers,  as  represented  by  both  employers  and  employes,  when 
their  knowledge  of  such  may  be  confined  to  a  county  or,  at  best  to  the 
limits  of  a  State.  Outside  of  the  statistics  gathered  by  boards  of  trade 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  whose  efforts  are  confined  to  large  cities,  and 
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whose  reports  do  not  touch  upon  the  wages  or  condition  of  workingmen, 
there  were  no  efforts  made,  either  local,  State,  or  national,  to  ascertain  the 
true  condition,  the  necessities,  or  the  wants  of  millions  engaged  in  produc¬ 
tive  industry.  Such  a  bureau,  thoroughly  organized  and  issuing  reports 
annually  or  oftener,  “  would  not  only  present  to  the  lawmakers,  full  and 
accurate  statements  of  productive  industry  that  would  prove  invaluable  in 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  but  such  information  would,  in  the  future, 
prevent  many  of  the  unfortunate  investments  of  capital  (just  as  the  signal 
service  prevents  great  losses  to  the  merchant  marine,)  bjr  giving  prompt 
information  as  to  when  it  is,  and  when  it  is  not,  safe  to  venture  upon  such 
investments!  The  report  of  such  a  bureau  would  also  go  far  to  regulate 
the  overcrowding  of  cities,  and  would  assist  in  taking  thousands  therefrom 
to  the  unimproved  acres  of  the  West  and  South,  by  giving  the  information 
officially  that  can  now  only  be  had  from  parties  interested  in  the  sale  of 
lands,  and  whose  information  is  seldom  or  never  reliable.” 

In  1811  an  effort  was  made  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  by  bill  to 
organize  a  national  bureau.  In  lieu  thereof,  however,  a  bill  was  framed  au¬ 
thorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  the  condition  of 
labor.  Although  passing  the  lower  House,  it  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  Ef¬ 
forts  were  subsequently  made,  in  different  years,  with  the  view  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  national  bureau,  but  failed.  The  Congress  of  1817-8  created  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  condition  of  labor.  It  also  authorized  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  The  congressional  committee  earnestly  request  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  in  all  sections  of  the  country  in  obtaining  information  to  aid  in  a 
practical  solution  of  the  important  questions  submitted  to  it.  It  especially 
invited  suggestions  from  representative  men  in  all  departments  of  business. 
It  proposed  the  following  questions  to  employers  of  labor  throughout  the 
country : 

First.  What  were  the  selling  prices  of  your  product  in  1860,  and  in  each 
subsequent  year  down  to  1878,  inclusive? 

Second.  What  were  the  wages  paid  by  you  in  each  of  these  years  for 
labor  employed  ? 

Third.  Where  the  persons  furnishing  information  are  willing  to  do  so, 
the  committee  invites  them  to  state  the  percentage  of  profits  made  by  them 
in  each  of  these  years  upon  the  capital  employed  in  their  business. 

Fourth.  What  were  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  leading  articles 
of  family  consumption  during  each  of  these  years  in  your  vicinity  ? 

Fifth.  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  rents  of  tenements  oc¬ 
cupied  by  operatives  in  the  years  1860  and  1878  in  your  vicinity  ? 

Sixth.  What  was  the  comparative  amount  of  the  products  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  quantity  and  value  in  the  years  1860  and  1878  ? 

Seventh.  State  the  comparative  steadiness  of  employment  of  operatives 
between  the  years  1860  and  1878,  inclusive. 

The  committee  invited  suggestions  from  employers  and  employed,  as  to 
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the  extent  and  cause  of  the  present  depression  of  business,  and  as  to  any 
special  federal  legislation  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  tend  to  relieve  the 
same.” 

A  vast  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
given  by  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  testimony  has  since  been  published, 
unaccompanied  by  any  special  report  so  far,  by  the  committee.  The  pub¬ 
lished  testimony,  however,  gives  food  for  the  reflection  of  statesmen,  econ¬ 
omists,  employer,  and  employ*?. 

The  following  bill  is  now  before  Congress,  having  been  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Young,  of  Ohio : 

A  Bill  to  Create  a  Department  of  Manufactures,  Mechanics,  and  Mines. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  there  shall  be  at  the  seat 
of  Government  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Mechanics,  and  Mines,  the  duties  of  which  shall  be  the  collection  of 
and  diffusion,  through  reports  made  not  less  often  than  once  in  each  year, 
of  information,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  statistics,  of  the 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  department  shall  be  under  the  charge  and  control  of  a  person 
to  be  known  as  the  Commissioner  of  Manufactures,  Mechanics,  and  Mines, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk, 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year,  and  such  other  clerks  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  perform  the  duties  imposed  on  the  department  by  this  act.  The  salaries 
of  said  clerks  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,500  per  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shall  give  bond  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  and  the  chief  clerk  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  department  to  secure  informa¬ 
tion,  and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  producing  classes  as  represented 
by  wage-workers,  especially  as  to  their  wages  and  cost  of  li  ving  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  their  productions.  And  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of 
the  department  to  investigate  as  to  and  report  on  the  moral,  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  sanitary  condition  of  laborers,  and  as  to  the  causes  which  may 
operate  injuriously  upon  these  conditions. 

Sec.  G.  The  department  shall,  so  far  as  is  possible,  secure  statistics  of  the 
leading  manufactures  of  the  several  States,  amount  of  capital  invested, 
value  of  raw  material  used  per  year,  wages  paid,  value  of  product,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  dividing  them  according  to  age  and  sex. 

Sec.  7.  The  department  shall  also  secure  information  and  statistics  as  to 
the  location  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States,  their  process  of  de¬ 
velopment,  the  kind  and  quality  of  such  minerals,  the  number  of  persons 
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employed  in  securing  such  minerals  for  use,  the  wages  paid  them,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  days  employed  in  each  year,  the  quantities  of  such  minerals 
produced  annually,  and  the  value  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  A  general  report  shall  be  made  by  the  department,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  make  special  reports  whenever  called  upon 
by  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  first  State  that  led  off  in  the  formation  of  a  bureau  was  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  resolution  : 

“  Resolved *  That  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  as  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  re¬ 
solve  as  may  be,  and  thereafter  biennially,  in  the  month  of  May,  some  suit¬ 
able  person  to  act  as  chief,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  deputy,  and 
said  chief,  with  his  deputy,  shall  constitute  a  bureau  of  statistics,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  State-house. 

The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and 
present,  in  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March  in  each  year,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor 
in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  Commonwealth. 

That  said  bureau  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  ex¬ 
amine  witnesses  under  oath  ;  and  such  witnesses  shall  be  summoned  in  the 
same  manner  and  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before  the  superior  courts 
of  the  Commonwealth.” 

There  have  been  ten  reports  of  this  bureau  issued,  containing  information 
of  an  invaluable  character.  So  steadily  has  it  grown  in  importance,  that 
it  was  entrusted,  in  1815,  with  the  management  of  the  State  census,  and  as 
a  result,  a  volume  containing  the  minutest  details  was  issued.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  temporary  assistance  and  transportation,  the  State  has  annually 
appropriated  from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars.  The  largest  amounts  being 
appropriated  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  its  diminution  being  as  gradual 
as  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  became  potent. 

In  187 1,  Connecticut  created  a  bureau,  but  amid  disputes  over  its  labors, 
its  usefulness  was  destroyed,  and  subsequently  abolished. 

After  several  attempts,  Ohio  passed  a  law  in  1877  creating  a  bureau,  with 
an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  traveling  expenses. 

New  Jersey  in  1877-8,  by  law  created  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
first  report  of  which  was  issued  last  year. 

Indiana  has  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geology.  Missouri  also,  last 
year,  followed  in  the  same  wake,  and  thus  it  is  quite  probable  State  after 
State  will  create  bureaus,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  giving  facts  and  sta¬ 
tistics  upon  questions  that,  at  intervals,  convulse  society  and  government 
almost  to  their  foundation,  and  which  are  subjects  of  study  by  the  leading 
minds  of  our  day  and  generation. 
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That  Pennsylvania  should  have  taken  steps,  years  ago,  in  this  direction, 
is  but  in  consonance  with  the  progressive  character  of  her  people ;  but  that 
its  Legislature  should  continually  stand  preeminent  in  failing  to  appro¬ 
priate  funds  to  enable  the  bureau  t?>  be  of  some  benefit,  is  a  question  that 
must  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  the  body  ilself. 

I  cannot  convey  the  importance  of  this  matter  in  language  more  forcible 
than  that  of  my  predecessors.  In  the  first  report,  1873,  the  Commissioner 
says :  “  When  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  committed  to  the 
Bureau  is  comprehended,  (if  it  ever  is,)  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  will  be  startlingly  manifest ;  and  when,  likewise,  the  value  in 
usefulness  of  such  a  work,  properly  sustained  and  thoroughly  executed, 
the  arrangement  and  tabularization  of  all  the  stupendous  industries  of  the 
State,  its  vast  developed  and  undeveloped  mineral  and  other  resources  set 
forth  in  clear,  orderly, and  authoritative  tables, with  the  progress  made,  noted 
from  year  to  year,  giving  the  best  and  safest  information  for,  and  most  per¬ 
suasive  invitation  to,  investors  of  capital  at  home  and  abroad,  is  compre¬ 
hended,  (if  it  ever  is;)  and  when,  again,  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  guide  to 
legislation,  securing  our  lawgivers  against  errors  and  blunders  in  that  direc- 
tion,  by  furnishing  them  with  the  light  of  real  facts  and  sure  knowledge, 
that  no  chicanery,  misrepresentation,  or  conspiracy  can  befog  or  darken,  is 
comprehended,  (if  it  ever  is,)  the  unwisdom  of  such  inadequate  appropria¬ 
tions,  where  the  investment  is  so  certain  to  give  such  large  returns  for  the 
outlay,  will  be  so  manifest  that  its  repetition  will  be  impossible.” 

In  the  last  report,  the  chief  says :  “  It  certainly  does  not  reflect  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  when  the}’  refuse  or 
neglect  to  make  reasonable  and  proper  appropriations  for  the  specific  use  of 
this  Bureau.  Large  sums  of  money  for  other  purposes  are  annually  appro¬ 
priated,  the  object  of  which  in  no  wise  compare  in  point  of  importance  to 
the  one  in  question.  In  mineral  and  productive  wealth,  the  first  State  of 
the  Union,  the  vast  resources  and  boundless  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  are 
comparatively  unknown,  or,  at  best,  poorly  understood.  The  reason  is  ap¬ 
parent.  No  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  the  proper  collection  ol 
statistics.  Whatever  information  is  contained  in  the  reports  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  voluntary  contribution  of  correspondents  throughout  the 
State.” 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  was  induced  to  provide  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the  use  of  the  bureau;  but  it  tailed 
to  pass  the  Senate.  Had  it  passed  both  branches,  and  thus  enabled  us  to 
engage,  for  only  one  or  two  months,  proper  canvassers  or  temporary  at¬ 
taches  of  the  Bureau,  distributed  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  this  re¬ 
port  would  be  much  more  elaborate,  useful,  and  reliable.  Blanks  used 
were  in  the  main  similar  to  those  used  by  our  predecessors,  but  our  short 
experience  demonstrates  that  further  improvements  in  that  particular  are 
necessary,  as  many  questions  might,  with  propriety,  be  omitted,  some  added, 
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but  the  whole  remodeled,  so  as  to  greatly  abbreviate  and  condense  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  the  subjects  which  they  treat  of.  Especially  should 
this  be  done  with  the  report  of  the  mine  inspectors,  as  at  present  it  is  far 
to  voluminous,  occupying  a  very  large  portion  of  the  report,  with  matter 
that  could  be  readily  condensed  without  detracting  from  its  value.  Atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Bureau  duties  during  the  present 
year. 

Many  subjects  that  naturally  come  within  the  province  of  the  Bureau 
have  not  been  touched  upon,  as  their  importance  and  time  allotted  would 
not  admit  of  it.  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  future 
inquiry  and  report. 

The  Bureau  is  under  obligations  to  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  B.  F.  Jones,  Joseph 
Bishop,  James  M.  Swank,  James  Dobson,  John  0.  Edwards,  Esquires,  and 
others  for  their  gratuitous  aid,  as  well  as  to  the  clerks  thereof. 

M.  S.  HUMPHREYS, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU. 


Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  Bureau,  the  importance  of  being  placed  in 
communication  with  the  varied  industries  of  t he  Commonwealth  was  at 
once  made  manifest.  Those  enumerated  in  former  reports  were  of  course 
accessible,  and  made  use  of;  but,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  still 
greater  number,  the  following  circular  was  addressed  to  the  office  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  several  counties  : 

To  the  Commissioners  of . County  : 

Gentlemen  :  Will  you  please  cause  the  accompanying  blank,  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  various  industries  of  your  county,  to  be  filled  out  from  the  assess¬ 
ment  books,  and  return  the  same  to  this  office  ?  The  information  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  is  desired  for  immediate  use  by  this  Bureau.  You  will  there¬ 
fore  confer  a  great  favor  by  furnishing  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  ” 

Responses  to  the  foregoing  were  received  from  the  counties,  as  follows  : 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Bradford,  Bucks, 
Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Chester,  Clarion,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Elk,  Erie, 
Fayette,  Forest,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Lackawanna,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  Mifflin? 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Perry, 
Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga, 
Union,  Warren,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  York. 

In  order  to  procure  a  larger  number  of  wage-workers,  with  whom  the  Bu¬ 
reau  could  correspond,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  intelligence  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  their  welfare  and  condition,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  ot 
the  following  circulars  were  addressed  to  the  aldermen  and  justices  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  State,  with  the  belief,  that  owing  to  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  residing  within  their  respective  districts,  they  were  thus  con¬ 
versant  with  their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  could  furnish  the  names  of 
those  competent  to  give  reliable  information : 

Circular. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  duties  of  this  Bureau,  prescribed  by  act  of  Assembly 
approved  the  11th  day  of  May,  1874,  shall  be  to  impartially  inquire  into 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  their  bearings  upon  the  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  industrial  welfare  of  all  classes  of  working  people,  and  to  offer 
practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  same.  ” 
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“  The  said  Bureau  shall  further  collect,  compile,  and  publish  such  statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  social  condition  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  as  may  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  judge  how  far  legisla¬ 
tion  can  be  invoked  to  correct  existing  evils,  ” 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  act,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Bureau  to  have  the  names  and  post  office  addresses  of  a  number  of 
intelligent  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
You  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  sending  the  names  and  address  of  a  few 
residents  of  your  township  (ward  or  borough)  who  at  the  present  time, 
are  working  for  wages  in  the  employ  of  others.  The  list  to  include  day 
laborers,  railroad  employes,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or  employes  at  other 
mechanical  occupations.  ” 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  mailed,  there  were  returned  one 
hundred  and  ninety,  principally  from  the  interior  portions  of  the  State,  and 
containing  the  addresses  of  over  seven  thousand  citizens. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  blanks  issued  from  this  Bureau, 
dating  from  May  1  to  December  31,  1879,  and  the  number  returned: 

INDUSTRIES. 


Name. 

Blanks 

issued. 

Blanks 

returned. 

Name. 

Blanks 

issued. 

Blanks 

returned. 

Agricultural  implements,  .  . 

11 

3 

Locks, . 

1 

1 

Bridge  building,  (iron,)  .  .  . 

7 

3 

Locomotive  works, . 

5 

3 

Boots  and  shoes, . 

19 

3 

Lumber, . 

453 

180 

Carpets, . 

27 

4 

Ore,  iron, . 

5 

3 

Carriages  and  wagons . 

21 

8 

Paper  manufactories,  .... 

28 

9 

Cars, .  .... 

23 

5 

Potteries,  .  .  . 

9 

5 

Coal  mining,  anthracite,  .  .  . 

247 

149 

Printing  and  binding,  .  .  .  . 

4 

1 

bituminous,  .  .  . 

279 

96 

Railroads . 

148 

91 

coke,* . 

55 

Sash  and  doors, . 

15 

7 

Cotton  manufactories . 

82 

24 

Silk  manufactories, . 

2 

2 

Fire  brick, . 

13 

3 

Slate  quarries,  ....... 

9 

5 

Furniture, . 

20 

7 

Sugar  refineries,  . 

3 

0 

Glass  manufactories, . 

74 

26 

Steel,  axes,  saws,  &c.,  .... 

12 

8 

Hosiery, . 

8 

3 

files, . 

3 

1 

Iron  blast  furnaces, . 

178 

87 

shovels, . 

6 

1 

bolt  and  nut  works,  .  .  . 

9 

1 

springs, . 

4 

3 

boiler  works, . 

29 

4 

Bessemer  works,  .  .  . 

5 

1 

bloomeries, . 

46 

14 

crucible,  cast,  &o.,  .  . 

14 

6 

foundries, . 

232 

96 

miscellaneous,  .... 

2 

machine  &  engine  shops, 

152 

33 

castings . 

3 

rolling-mills, . 

141 

66 

manipulating,  .... 

2 

1 

tube  works,  . 

15 

3 

Tanneries,  . 

470 

182 

hinge  factories, . 

2 

Whips, . 

1 

chains,  . . 

5 

2 

Woolen-mills,  . 

78 

43 

ship  building,  ...... 

3 

1 

Worsted  yarns, . 

5 

3 

Coke  classed  with  bituminous  coal. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Name. 

j  Number 
issued. 

U  J 

a;  — 
j-j  O 

Name. 

Number 

issued. 

Number 
|  returned. 

Agricultural  implements,  .  . 

1 

Forgemen . 

10 

5 

Ax  makers . 

1 

Hammermen,  . 

5 

3 

Blacksmiths, . 

41 

15 

Tinsman, . 

i 

1 

Boiler  makers, . 

14 

1 

Beflner,  . 

i 

1 

Brass  finishers, . 

2 

1 

Not  designated, . 

12 

2 

Bricklayers . 

ii 

5 

Nailers,  . 

2(5 

9 

Cabinet  makers, . 

10 

7 

Bolt  maker,  . 

1 

1 

Car  builders . 

4 

3 

Steel  melters,  Ac.,  .  .  . 

17 

8 

Carriage  builders . 

1 

Wire  drawers, . 

3 

2 

Carriage  trimmers . 

7 

2 

Tame  burners, . 

5 

2 

Carders  and  spinners,  .... 

10 

2 

Lumbermen, . 

6 

Carpenters,  . 

30 

12 

Machinists, . 

23 

8 

Carpet  weavers,  . 

10 

t) 

Masons . 

13 

9 

Caulkers, . 

2 

2 

Millwrights, . 

5 

4 

Chair  makers . 

2 

2 

Miners  coal,  . 

371 

186 

Coach  painters, . 

3 

1 

Moulders,  . 

70 

25 

Coach  smiths, . 

2 

1 

Painters . 

16 

10 

Coke  drawer, . 

ii 

Paper  hangers, . 

2 

Coopers,  .  . 

10 

C 

Pattern  makers, . 

5 

2 

Crucible  repairer, . 

1 

Planing  mill  employes,  .  .  . 

5 

2 

Dyers,  .  .  . 

3 

2 

Plasterers, . 

13 

7 

Engineers, . '. 

17 

12 

Plumbers . 

5 

1 

File  cutter, . 

1 

Pipe  welders, . 

1 

1 

Firemen,  . 

12 

7 

Printers, . 

19 

7 

Glass  blower, . 

14 

6 

Quarrvmen, . 

3 

3 

Glass  cutter, . 

2 

1 

Bailroad  employes, . 

29 

10 

Glass  workers, . 

5 

2 

Saw  maker, . 

1 

Sawyers, . 

11 

6 

Iron  and  steel  workers — 

Shoemakers, . 

26 

14 

Blast  furnace  employes,  . 

10 

9 

Shovel  makers, . 

1 

1 

Puddlers, . 

73 

35 

Silk  i'actorv,  . . 

1 

Helpers, . 

14 

C 

o 

Slaters,  . 

4 

1 

Heaters, . 

24 

10 

Stone  outters, . 

9 

4 

Boilers, . 

£0 

24 

Tailors, . 

14 

7 

Bough  ers, . 

1 

1 

Tanners, . 

24 

14 

Catchers . 

2 

2 

Tinners . 

6 

3 

Straightners, . 

1 

1 

Wagon  makers, . 

7 

3 

Boll  turners, . 

3 

1. 

Weavers,  cotton, . 

10 

2 

Shearsmen,  . 

3 

1 

Wheelwrights, . 

5 

2 

Sheet  marker, . 

1 

Wool  sorter, . 

1 
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COAL  ANTHRACITE. 


Outside  of  this  State  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal  is  carried  upon  so 
small  a  scale,  that  nowhere  is  there  a  coal  breaker  except  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
twenty-live  contain  no  coal.  Practically  there  is  no  coal  east  or  north  of 
the  State.  The  close  proximity  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Eastern  States, 
where  scarcely  any  coal  exists,  and  the  rapid  methods  of  transportation, 
has  given  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  the  State,  an  extensive  and  estab¬ 
lished  market,  in  which  no  country  can  successfully  compete. 

From  the  first  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  down  to  1808,  it  was  only 
used  by  smiths  or  in  forges.  In  the  latter  year  Judge  Fell,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  successfully  used  it  in  a  grate.  From  this  date  forward,  its  use  be¬ 
came  gradually  more  general  for  domestic  purposes,  in  all  places  where  it 
wTas  mined  or  could  be  transported.  The  use  of  anthracite  coal  for  gener¬ 
ating  steam,  was  attempted  in  Philadelphia  very  early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  but  it  is  stated  that  its  use  was  not  successful  until  1825,  when  the 
proprietors  of  the  rolling-mill  at  Phoenixville  used  it  under  their  boilers. 

It  was  successfully  used  for  puddling  iron  at  the  same  works  about  182?. 
Iron  ore  was  successfully  smelted,  both  at  Mauch  Chunk  and  at  Pottsville, 
between  the  years  1837  and  1839.  Its  use  in  promoting  these  industries 
being  established ,  its  value  and  production  steadily  increased,  developing  a 
network  of  collieries,  breakers,  railroads,  and  canals,  that  places  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  preeminently  as  the  greatest  anthracite  coal  producing  field  in  the  world. 

An  elaborate  historical  sketch  of  the  discovery,  rise,  and  progress  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  trade,  would  require  more  space  than  could  be  allowed 
in  the  pages  of  a  single  report. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  P.  W.  Sheafer — from  P.  W.  Sheafer’s 
Map  of  the  Anthracite  Collieries  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  1858 — at 
the  request  of  lion.  Andrew  Englebert,  of  Wiconisco,  Dauphin  county, 
giving  a  historical  account  of  the  early  development  of  anthracite  coal 
in  Dauphin  county,  has  been  presented  to  the  Bureau,  and  herewith  given  : 

Statistics  of  Anthracite  Coal. 

1768.  Anthracite  coal  first  used  in  Wyoming  valley,  by  Obadiah  Gore, 
blacksmith. 

1775-6.  Several  boat  loads  of  anthracite  coal  were  sent  from  Wyoming 
down  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  hauled  to  Carlisle  barracks, 
to  manufacture  arms  for  the  Government. 

1790.  Coal  first  known  in  Schuylkill  county. 

1794.  Blacksmiths  used  it  in  Schuylkill  county. 
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1808.  Used  in  grates  by  Judge  Fell  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

1812.  Colonel  George  Shoemaker  hauled  nine  wagon  loads  of  coal  from 
Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  obliged  to  give  away  the  coal. 

1814.  Charles  Miner  sent  an  ark  load,  twenty-four  tons,  of  coal  from 

Mauch  Chunk,  via  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware,  to  Philadelphia. 

1815.  Schuylkill  navigation  commenced. 

1820.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  of  coal  shipped  by  the  Lehigh 
canal.  He  also  shows  the  first  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  over 
the  several  other  avenues  to  market. 

1822.  The  Schuylkill  canal  shipped  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 
1829.  The  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroad  shipped  one  thousand  tons. 

1833.  The  Union  canal  shipped  thirty-five  hundred  tons. 

1834.  The  North  Branch  canal  shipped  eighty-nine  hundred  and  twenty- 

three  tons. 

1834.  The  Lykens  Valley  railroad  shipped  forty-one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons. 

You  will  notice  that  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  to  carry 
anthracite  coal  was  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company’s  gravity  railroad,  in 
1820.  Then  the  Schuylkill  county  branch  roads  to  the  Schuylkill  canal,  in 
1 822,  and  third  was  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroad  ;  next  and  fourth 
in  order,  and  first  in  Dauphin  county ,  was  the  Lykens  Valley  railroad.  The 
Wiconisco  Coal  Company  (named  after  the  Wiconisco  creek,  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  Dauphin  county,)  was  organized  in  1831,  composed  of 
six  members :  Simon  Gratz,  Samuel  Richards,  George  H.  Thompson,  Charles 
Rockland  Thompson,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  Shimer  and  Henry 
Sheafer,  both  of  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania. 

They  began  work  at  opening  their  mines  by  drifts  in  the  gap  at  Bear 
creek,  a  tributary  of  Wiconisco  creek,  and  sold  coal  in  the  vicinity  in  1832. 
The  first  miners  were  three  Englishmen:  James  Todoff,  John  Brown,  and 
William  Hall,  who  came  in  from  Schuylkill  county. 

The  Lykens  Valley  railroad  was  located  by  Mr.  Ashmoin,  an  English 
civil  engineer,  and  extended  from  the  mines  in  Bear  Gap,  sixteen  miles,  to 
the  Susquehanna  river,  along  the  north  foot  of  Berry’s  mountain.  This  road 
was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  John  Paul,  civil  engineer,  Henry 
Sheafer,  superintendent,  and  Simon  Sallade,  director.  The  road  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  began  transporting  coal  in  1834  by  horse  power,  on  a  flat  strip 
rail.  A  number  of  ark  loads  of  coal  were  shipped  from  Millersburg  in 
March  and  April,  1834.  Then  the  coal  cars  were  boated  across  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  Millersburg  to  Mt.  Patrick,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Perry  county.  This  site  was  formerly 
owned  by  Peter  Ritner,  brother  of  Governor  Ritner.  Here  the  Lykens 
Valley  company  had  a  set  of  chutes  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  where  they 
shipped  their  coal  to  market.  The  first  boat  load  of  Lykens  \  alley  coal 
was  sent  on  Saturday,  April  19,  1834,  by  boat  “76,’  forty -three  tons,  Cap¬ 
tain  C.  Faunce,  consigned  to  Thomas  Borbridge,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Shipments  continued  in  this  manner  until  1845,  when  the  railroad  was 
worn  out,  and  abandoned  until  1848.  Then  a  portion  of  the  railroad  was 
regraded,  and  all  laid  with  a  new  “  T  ”  rail.  The  Wiconisco  canal  was 
built  and  shipments  resumed  in  1848,  and  have  continued  ever  since.  Up 
to  and  including  1858,  the  total  shipment  of  coal  from  the  Lykens  Valley 
mines,  from  the  beginning,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  one  tons,  and  the  grand  total  shipments 
on  the  Susquehanna  were  three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thous¬ 
and  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons,  which  included  shipments  of  coal 
by  the  Union  canal  and  other  avenues,  as  follows  : 

The  Shamokin  railroad  was  opened  in  1839. 

The  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  in  1854. 

The  Trevorton  railroad  in  1855. 

At  this  early  day  of  the  coal  trade,  this  portion  of  the  country  was  wild, 
and  seemed  far  removed  in  the  woods.  Lykens  valley  is  the  broad  expanse, 
three  to  five  miles  in  width,  of  fertile  red  shale  soil  between  Mahantongo 
mountain  on  the  north,  and  Berry’s  mountain  on  the  south,  with  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river  as  its  boundary  on  the  west.  Its  eastern  portion  is  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  river,  anckis  sub-divided  into  two  smaller  val¬ 
leys,  the  main  or  northern  one  extending  some  ten  miles  east  to  the  valley 
of  the  Mahanoy  creek.  The  south  portion  is  named  after  its  early  settler, 
Williams,  who  built  a  grist-mill  near  Williamstown,  also  named  after  him. 

This  valley,  hardly  a  mile  in  width,  extends  east  from  its  junction  with 
Lykens  valley  ten  miles,  with  the  Short  mountain  on  the  north,  and  Berry’s 
mountain  on  the  south,  to  a  point  where  it  coalesces  with  Clark’s  valley,  the 
two  headed  off  l:y  Broad  mountain,  beyond  Tower  City.  This  Short,  or 
coal  mountain,  is  a  prong  of  the  southern  anthracite  coal  field,  forming  a 
narrow  basin,  (hardly  more  than  a  mile  wide.)  The  southern  side  of  the 
basin,  or  north  dip,  is  the  only  one  worked.  It  is  now  pierced  at  Tower 
City,  where  it  is  extensively  worked  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  company,  and  again  at  Williamstown,  by  the  Summit  Branch 
Coal  Company,  the  lands  of  which  two  companies. adjoin  at  the  county  line 
between  Schuylkill  and  Dauphin,  where  a  wilful  wall  of  the  Pennsylvania 
company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  pre¬ 
vents  a  junction,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public,  who  want  a  rail 
connection  between  the  two  counties,  adjoining  the  two  rivers,  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  on  the  east  and  the  Susquehanna  on  the  west.  This  mountain  is  again 
tapped  at  Bear  gap,  the  original  mines  above  referred  to.  The  North 
mountain  was  penetrated  by  a  tunnel  directly  north  of  the  gap,  but  thus 
far  has  not  been  very  productive  of  coal.  In  fact  what  seems  singular  in 
this  connection  is,  that  only  two  beds,  the  very  lowest  in  the  series,  are 
productive  here,  only  being  further  east,  too  small  for  working,  while  the 
great  mammoth  bed,  the  great  productive  bed  of  the  eastern  district  is 
hardly  known  here.  These  two  lower  inter-conglomerates,  one  eight  and 
the  other  four  feet  thick,  are  dissimilar  from  other  anthracite  coals  in  their 
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lusterless  appearance,  and  their  cubic  fracture  shows  its  western  approach 
to  the  semi-bituminous  coals  further  west.  It  is  a  free-burning  red  ash 
coal,  but  free  from  impurities,  ready  of  ignition,  and  the  most  popular  coal 
(especially  for  domestic  purposes)  of  all  the  anthracites.  The  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  mines  were  controlled  by  the  following  ownership  : 
the  western  portion  by  Thomas  P.  Cope,  a  well-known  merchant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  afterwards  it  became  the  lands  of  the  Short  Mountain  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  controlled  by  Job  R.  Tyson,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Cope,  a  well 
known  attorney  of  Philadelphia.  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  the  famous  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  took  an  interest  in  said  company, 
and  had  their  first  breaker  built,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  whose 
education  in  coal  began  at  the  old  Lykens  Valley  mines.  The  lands  cov¬ 
ering  Bear  Gap  and  North  Mountain  were  owned  by  the  Wiconisco,  after¬ 
wards  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company,  of  which  Simon  Gratz,  a  prom¬ 
inent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  president  and  principal  owner. 

Adjoining  said  lands  on  the  east,  was  the  coal  territory  of  Messrs.  Elder  & 
Haldeman,  both  prominent  residents,  and  land  owners  of  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  These  three  bodies  of  land  are  now  in  the  ownership  of  the  Summit 
Branch  Coal  Company,  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

The  popularity  of  this  coal,  first  opened  by  Henry  Sheafer,  led  to  the 
opening  of  the  Short  Mountain  Coal  Company’s  mines  in  1854,  after  the 
sale  of  the  Elder  &  Haldeman  lands  to  the  Summit  Branch  company. 
They  extended  a  branch  road  eastward  from  the  town  of  Lykens,  where 
they  penetrated  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  by  a  tunnel,  cutting  coal 
in  great  perfection,  and  where  they  have  mined,  prepared,  and  shipped 
one  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  diem  for  several  years  in  succession.  The 
same  large  shipments  are  now  being  made  just  east  of  the  Summit  Branch 
mines,  at  the  Brookside  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.  The  same  beds  of  Lykens  \  alley  coal,  and  the  same 
coal  in  all  its  peculiarities,  is  now  mined  in  Stony  mountain,  at  the  Kalmia 
colliery  of  Phillips  &  Sheafer,  south  of  Tower  Cityu  All  of  the  above 
colleries,  except  Kalmia,  have  sunk  deep  slopes  under  water  level.  I  he 
future  of  the  Lykens  Valley  district  must,  ere  many  years,  be  transferred  to 
the  south  dip,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  same  bed  lies  in¬ 
tact  for  twelve  miles,  more  or  less,  mostly  below  water  level.  Before  another 
century  begins, the  active  shipments  of  coal  must  come  from  that  side, through 
the  old  works  in  the  South  mountain,  or  from  independent  collieries  along 
the  north  foot  of  the  North  mountain,  where  railroads  must  be  built;  one 
leading  west  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  another  east  to  the  Schuylkill,  through 
Klinger’s  gap,  where  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
have  a  large  body  of  lands,  and  a  site  for  a  grand  colliery  above  water  level. 

One  familiar  with  the  picture  of  Bear  Gap  and  its  wild  surroundings  in 
1832,  all  forest,  its  lofty  mountains  and  rushing  streams,  no  work  ol  the 
hands  of  man  apparent,  no  sound  but  the  roaring  of  the  creeks  ;  thestieets 
of  the  town  of  Wiconisco,  as  located  by1  Henry  Sheafer,  and  those  of  Ly  - 
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kens,  by  Isaac  Ferree,  senior,  (an  intelligent  emigrant  from  Lancaster 
county,)  lay  dormant  beneath  the  pines  and  oak  leaves.  Fifty  years  of 
earnest  labor  has  sent  millions  of  tons  of  coal  from  its  long  sealed  tomb, 
to  land  and  sea,  building  towns,  railroads,  canals,  churches,  and  schools, 
and  lighting  and  warming  all  the  people  with  its  cheerful  glow.  But  few 
of  the  original  parties  who  began  this  enterprise  remain  among  us.  It  but 
remains  for  me  to  make  this  brief  record  of  their  work,  at  your  special 
request,  to  be  placed  if  deemed  worthy,  among  the  archives  of  our  State. 
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The  following  table,  by  R.  P.  Rothwell,  esquire,  editor  of  The  En¬ 
gineering  and  Mining  Journal ,  New  York,  shows  the  production  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  up  to  date,  in  tons  of  2,2 40  pounds: 


Yeaiis. 


Before 
1820.  .  . 
1820  .  . 
1821  ..  . 
1622.  . 
1823. 

1621  . 
1825.  .  . 
1826  . 

1827.  .  . 

1828.  .  . 

1829.  .  . 

1830.  .  . 

1831  .  . 

1832.  .  . 

1833.  .  . 


1837. 


1810. 

1811 

1842 

1843. 

1844  . 

1845 

1846  . 

1847 
1818. 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851 

1852 

1853 
1851 . 


1857 


1860  . 

1861  . 


1865. 
1666  . 
1867  . 


1670 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873 

1874 

1875  . 
1676 

1877 

1878  . 
187b 


The  Wyoming  Region. 
Luzerne  and  Sullivan 
counties. 


The  Lehigh  Region. 
Carbon,  Columbia,  and 
Luzerne  counties. 


The  Schuyl’l  Region. 
Schuylkill,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Columbia,  Dauphin, 
and  Lebanon  counties. 


Shipments. 


7,000 
42, C00 
54,000 
*4,500 
111,777 
43,700 
90,000 
103,861 
115,387 
78,207 
122, 300 
148,170 
192,270 
252,599 
285,605 
365,911 
451,836 
518,369 
583,067 
685, 196 
732,9.0  '• 
827,823 
1,156,167 
1,284,500 
1,475,732 
1,603,478 
1,771,511 
1,972,581 
1,952,603 
2,186.094 
2,731,236 
2,911,817 
3,055, 140 
3,145,770  ! 
3,759,610 
3,960,836 
3,255,653 
4,736,616 
5,328,322  i 
5,990,813 
6,068,368 
7,554,909  | 
6,713,773  ! 
9,194, 171 
10,047,241 
9,513,042 
10,519,998 
8,100,000 
7, 900, COO 
7,750,000  j 
12,575,000  I 


Total  pro¬ 
duction. 


10, COO 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
1,300 

1.700 

2,000 

2.700 
4,000 
6,200 

16,800 
58,200 
78,300 
121,700 
161,777 
53, 0c8 
108,900 
125,360 
139,011 
91,033 
146,760 
177,867 
229,955 
301,856 
340,441 
435,434 
536,329 
614,291 
689,185 
808,531 
862,635 
972,672 
1,355,023 
1,502,865 
1,723,6.55 
1,868,052 
2,060,267 
2,238,191 
2,261, 114 
2,527,125 
3, 151,846 
3,388,973 
3,513,411 
3,608,198 
4,304,754 
4,526,635 
3,720,717 
5,413,9.58 
6, 089, '272 
6,846,699 
7.279,513 
8,814,024 
7,690,251 
10,750,050 
11,744,  141 
10.211,0:12 
11,062,520 
8,530,000 
8,323,000 
8,250,000 
13,300,000 


153,863,795  172,944,3 


Shipments. 


Total  pro¬ 
duction. 


Shipments. 


3,000 

5,000 

355 

500 

1,073 

1,473 

800 

2,240 

2,740 

1 . 

1,000 

5,823 

6,523 

1,200 

9,541 

10,441 

1,500 

23,393 

29,493 

5,306 

7,006 

31,280 

32,780 

16,835 

19,335 

32,074 

34,274 

29,493 

32,891 

30,233 

33,233 

47, 181 

52,481 

25,110 

29,110 

78,293 

87,293 

41,750 

46, 850 

89,984 

104,581 

40,966 

47, 1*  6 

81,854 

104,851 

75,000 

82.700 

209,271 

243,771 

123,000 

132,100 

250,588 

248  333 

106,244 

128, 874 

226,692 

274,9/7 

131,250 

153,812 

339,508 

410,805 

148,211 

178,891 

432,045 

521,478 

221,902 

769,802 

523, 152 

630,398  ■! 

213,615 

2(6,979 

433,875 

521,951 

22 t. 025 

265, 230 

454,538 

545,446  j 

225,318 

269,932 

467, 796 

560,421  I 

143,037 

171,072 

607,005 

725,978 

272, 546 

325,692 

551,504 

659  047 

267,793 

319.209 

687,312 

819.276  : 

377,002 

448,633 

853,465 

1,015.623  j 

429,453 

509,761 

1,093,796 

1,298,336  j 

517,116 

612,783 

1,249,151 

1,480,247  | 

683,507 

748,805  : 

1,598,278 

1,889,165  ! 

670,321 

790.979 

1,672, 191 

1,973,185  | 

781,656 

920,009 

1,650,101 

1,942,163 

690,456 

811,286 

1,769,691 

2,079,387  | 

964,221 

1,  H0, 071 

2,308,525 

2,705,591 

1,072,136 

1,254,399 

2,536,653 

2,967, 881 

1,054,309 

1,231,433  1 

2,555,450 

2,984,765  | 

1,207,186 

1,406,372  j 

3,068,208 

3,572,132  | 

1,284,113 

1.493,423  [ 

3,551,893 

4,130,852  1 

1,351,970 

1,568,285 

3,571,800 

4,143,288  ! 

1,318,541 

1,526,871 

3,373,797 

3,906,857  [ 

1,380,030 

1,595,315  ' 

3,236,843 

3,711,790 

1,628,311 

1,879,071 

3,448,708 

3,979,809 

1,821,674 

2,098,569 

3,749,622 

4.3.9,576 

1,738,377 

1,999,134 

3, 100,  797 

3,634,916  [ 

1,351,054 

1,549,658  1 

3,432,534 

3,937, 175 

1,891,713 

2,169,446 

3,911,683 

4, 478,877 

2,054,669 

2.348,233 

4,861,970 

4,756,532  | 

1,822,535 

2,082,858 

4,356.959 

4,979,457 

2, 128,867 

2,431,280 

5,461.209 

6,215  599 

2,062,446  | 

2,356,867 

5, 161,671 

5,899,505 

2,507,5*2  1 

2,865,820 

5,335,737 

6,097,947  | 

1,929,523 

2,313,989 

5,653,859 

6,782,146 

2,990,878 

3,489,364  | 

4.728,242 

5,516,312 

2,249.356  , 

2,583,764  | 

6,234,974 

7,120,340 

3,610,674 

4,20?,  824 

6, 126,468 

7,131,209  j 

3,263,168 

3,801,447 

6,294,454 

7,335,333  [ 

3, 863,749 

4, 139.56 t 

6,810,087 

7,286,793 

2,731,311 

2,867,876 

6,393,441 

6,7(3,113 

3,800, 0C0 

3,970,000 

6,200,000 

6,500,000 

4, 200, Of 0 

4,400,000 

8,200,000 

8. 600, C00 

3,245.(00 

3,410,000 

6,520,000 

6,910,000 

4,450,000 

4,825,000 

9,125,000 

9,670,000 

71,580,696 

80,687,227 

154,090,548 

174,356,236 

Total  pro¬ 
duction. 


All  the 
Regions. 


Total  pro¬ 
duction. 


18,000 

1,965 

3,273 

4,9(0 

9,023 

13,641 

38.499 

54,815 

71,167 

91,914 

133.203 

209,634 

230,320 

418,171 

592,210 

456,859 

678.517 

825,729 

1,039,241 

873,013 

957,436 

1,008,220 

1,127,005 

1,286,595 

1,478,926 

1.899.690 
2,341.426 
2,707,321 
3,3  7.155 
3,572,695 

3.724.812 
3,863,365 

5.190.690 
5,725,148 
5,939,853 
6,846,556 
7.681,542 
7,999,767 

7.694.812 
7,864,230 
9,010,726 
9,807.118 
9,147,461 
9,095.031 

10,953.077 
11,631,400 
10,783,032 
14,092,837 
14,345,644 
15,810,466 
16,375,678 
17.819,700 
17,379,355 
22,084.083 
22,880.921 
2 ',667, 386 
20,643,509 
19,000,000 
21,323,000 
18.600,000 
27,825,000 


*  Includes  the  Lovalsock  region  in  Sullivan  countv,  opened  in  1871.  The  production  of  this  region 
has  been  as  follows  :  1871,  23, 122  tons  ;  1872,  51,527  tons  ;  1873,’  32,058  tons  ;  1874,  36,253  tons  ;  1875,  16,522 
tons  ;  1876,  30,090  tons  ;  1877,  23,000  tons  ;  1878,  37,000  tons  ;  1879,  50,009  tons. 
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The  following  table  by  the  same  author  gives  the  area  and  contents  of 
the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania  : 


Area. 

-r  * 

Quantity  of  Coal. 

. 

Field. 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

>  8 
< 

Per 

acre. 

Tons. 

Total  quantity. 
Tons. 

© 

o 

Wyoming, . 

Lehigh,  .  .  .  » . 

SchuvlMLl, . 

185 

43J 

215 

118.500 
28,000 

137.500 

19 

20 1 
25 

34,580 

36,855 

45,500 

4,097,730,000 

1,030,120,000 

6,256,250,000 

36 

9 

55 

Total, . 

373f 

284,000 

22 

40,084 

11,384,100,000 

100 

Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  blanks  were  sent  to  coal  mine  operators, 
containing  the  following  questions  : 

Xame  of  colliery. 

Xame  of  corporation  or  parties  operating  the  same. 

In  what  year  opened. 

Quantity  of  tons  produced. 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business. 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes. 

X umber  of  hours  worked  per  day. 

X umber  of  days  in  operation  during  the  year. 

Classification,  and  number  of  each  class  employed,  with  the  daily  wages 
paid  each  class,  and  the  time  worked  during  the  year,  and  the  rate  paid 
for  same  labor  in  1872. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  blanks  were  returned,  and  are  tabulated  as 
follows  : 


COAL,  ANTHRACITE. 
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•saoXoidum 
jo  so3i?av  joj  Xh*b 
-nuue  p|v<l  janouiy 

SRS88-S  S  8  85; 

1§S§!§§  1  1  11 
P  «  g  if  sSrf 

8388  888  88 

§111  III  §1 

8  38  2  8  S  4  4  8 

•po.fojdrna  suos 
-J3d  jo  jaqiunu  aioq^V 

Sr’iSg-gISSSSSggiasSiesSsS-SSgSSIS 

ec  eJ 

ssou 

-jsnq  m  pasn  ibjjsj 
-Biu  joj  pjBd  junomy 

122,994  00 
17,500  00 
10  00 
25  00 
50  00 

15,CC0  00 

70,992  78 

50,000  00 

57  50 

14,000  00 

2,250  60 

6,800  00 

50  00 

18, 554  72 

14,000  00  1 

-jonp 

-Ojd  1BUUUB  JO  3U|BA 

S8888S88  i  .  '8  8  ' 

1SS31H5  ::•§■•!• 
P  "s'§  : 

*625,000  00 

9,000  00 

18,600  00 

60,00*0  00 

1,500  00 

62,000  00  I 

tnniiUB  J9d  paonp 
-ojd  suoj  jo  Ajijubu?) 

2  ‘ 

ISSSlSl^ls  §§!§§ 
82  -jftf  H  &*** 

_  •  gf*  !3  2  8  8'  8  4  B  8  H  4  • 

*  •  ~  ; 

358,457.19 

•poimdo  jbs.£  wum  u[ 

Illlil!  ;S  ilil  ill! 

1869 

1835 

1866 

1870 

1866 

1876 

1865 

1850 

1869 

County. 

Carbon,  . 

do . 

Columbia, . 

do.  . 

do . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

Dauphin, . 

do.  . 

Luzerne, . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

do . 

ooooooooooooooooc 

O’C'O'O'O'C'C'O'O'O'O'O 

o 

By  whom  Operated. 

Charles  F.  Shoener, . 

Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company,  . 

Pelffer  &  Garily, . 

William  Pei  tier,  . 

1’.  MeBrearty  &  Peiffer, . 

W.  A.  M.  Grier, . 

Dr.  G.  M.  Prevost, . 

John  L.  Kline,  .  .  ... 

Summit  Branch  Railroad  Company,  .... 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company, . 

Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co., . 

J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co.,  .  . . 

Kbervale  Coal  Company, 

R.  R.  Morgan,  Superintendent,  .  . 

Waddell  &  Walter, . 

Caleb  S.  Maltby,  . 

Susqm  hanua  Coal  Company, . 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company, . 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  ... 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. , 

Butler  Colliery  Company,  . 

Robert  S.  Poole, . 

H.  B.  Hillman . 

H.  C.  Roberts  &  Co.,  .... 

Pardee,  Sous  &  Co . 

Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co.,  .... 

Richard  Cartwright, . 

Harry  W.  Bellman . 

William  G.  Payne  &  Co., . 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co., . 

Salem  Coal  Company, . 

Charles  Parrish  &  Co.,  .... 

i 

: 

Name  of  Colliery. 

Coleraine,  . 

Buck  Mountain, . 

Little  Mine  Run,  . 

West  Hazel  Dell, . 

Glen,  . 

Glen  City,  . 

Centralia  and  Lehigh,  . 

Kline, . 

Williamstown, . 

Short  Mountain, . 

East  Sugarloaf, . 

Spring  Mountain,  . 

Ebervale, . 

Franklin,  . 

Mill  Hollow, . 

Maltby, . 

No.  1, . 

j>o.  z, . 

Mo.  3,  .  .  . 

Cross  Creek,  Nos.  1  and  2, . 

Cross  Creek,  No.  3, . 

Butler,  . 

Hollenback, . 

Hillman’s, . 

Enterprise, . 

Mount  Pleasant, . 

Humboldt, . 

Wilcox, . 

Phoenix,  . 

East  Boston,  . 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Hazleton,  Cranberry,  and  Diamond,  . 

Salem,  .  .  . 

Diamond,  No.  1, . 

• 

•paiiuiiao3-ajJI3YHHX\\' 
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The  foregoing  tabulation  is  the  report  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  collieries,  showing  a  total  production  for  1819  of 
13,988,148  tons,  and  the  employment  of  43,673  persons. 


Accidents  at  the  collieries  worked  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  seven  years ,  to  November 

80,  1879. 
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Yeak. 

1873,  . 

1874,  . 

1875,  . 

1876,  (eleven  months,) 

1877,  . 

1878,  . 

1879,  . 
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Name  of  Colliery. 

| 

d 

0)  i 

_>  | 

I 

S-  u  ' 
P  V 
©  a 

42  1 

-  Z2 

O 

a.  ti> 

os 

£  3 

-,ro  . 

t  ^ 

^  c  0 

?3  »- 

-  | 

Miners  on 
contract. 

Miners  on 
wages. 

Outside 

laborers. 

Inside 

laborers. 

Outside  | 
mechanics 

Inside 

mech’cs. 

N  umber. 

Wages 

3 

£2 

s 

p 

n 

Wages. 

N  umber, 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Coleraine, . 

243 

52  ‘ 

}1  66 

21 

jil  63 

7 

$1  00 

70 

$1  42 

3 

$1  62 

22 

1  15 

1 

Buck  Mountain . 

7i 

CO 

116 

*63 

5 

1  89 

55 

1  16 

99 

1  54 

13 

1  38 

24 

$1  33 

to 

to 

to 

» 

86 

2  25 

1  69 

Little  Mine  Run,  .... 

50 

1 

1  25 

3 

1  25 

West  Hazel  Dell,  .... 

ICO 

.  .  . 

1 

1  25 

3 

l  25 

Glen, . 

250 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

Glen  City, . 

.  . 

152£ 

29 

3 

1  40 

15 

1  00 

38 

1  15 

2 

1  50 

to 

1  10 

Centralia  and  Lehigh,  .  . 

140 

85 

2  50 

26 

2  00 

30 

1  19 

3 

75 

5 

2  fO 

4 

1  85 

38 

1  60 

Kline, . 

2 

3 

William  stown,  . 

10 

3I7i 

185 

2  03 

73 

1  67§ 

49 

1  27 1 

44 

1  06 

13 

1  91 

4 

1  91 

132 

1  42£ 

Short  Mountain,  .... 

10 

2511 

168 

2  25 

16 

1  67 

83 

1  26 

189 

1  42 

20 

1  67 

18 

1  67 

East  Sugarloaf,  .  .  . 

209 

144 

6 

1  54 

4 

75 

14 

60 

25 

1  50 

66 

1  12 

118 

1  27 

Spring  Mountain,  .  .  . 

260 

90 

50 

1  53 

50 

1  05 

10 

70 

3 

1  00 

65 

1  31 

8 

1  90 

Ebervale, . 

130 

+33i 

75 

80 

40 

80 

20 

1  50 

6 

1  50 

50 

1  10 

100 

1  45 

Franklin, . 

179 

75 

2  25 

87 

1  15 

98 

1  42 

14 

1  75 

5 

1  70 

Mill  Hollow, . 

52 

6 

1  50 

15 

1  20 

10 

1  35 

2 

1  65 

Maltby,  . 

230 

48 

8 

1  50 

30 

1  15 

52 

1  50 

5 

1  50 

2 

1  15 

5 

1  50 

No.  1,  (Susquehanna,)  . 

229 h 

130 

*77 

1 

1  68 

76 

1  15 

225 

1  40 

40 

1  50 

7 

1  68 

to 

to 

1  70 

1  85 

No.  2,  (Susquehanna,).  . 

232£ 

133 

*77 

1 

1  68 

71 

1  15 

186 

1  40 

14 

1  40 

7 

1  58 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

90 

1  24 

1  90 

1  85 

1  68 

No.  3,  (Susquehanna,,)  . 

176.3 

72 

2 

1  68 

35 

1  15 

57 

1  40 

7 

1  65 

1 

1  85 

to 

to 

to 

1  31 

1  54 

2  02 

Cross  Creek,  Nos.  1  &  2, 

253* 

164 

2  27 

97 

1  66 

18 

60 

76 

1  42 

7 

80 

60 

1  00 

63 

1  60 

to 

1  25 

Cross  Creek,  No.  3,  .  .  . 

57£ 

6 

2  96 

4 

1  66 

8 

1  42 

5 

1  66 

Butler, . 

239 

34 

t52 

22 

1  36 

17 

90 

5 

1  30 

4 

1  90 

2 

1  65 

to 

to 

1  30 

2  15 

Hollenback, . 

140 

17 

2  50 

5 

1  25 

17 

2  00 

5 

1  65 

1 

1  55 

Hillman’s,  ........ 

200 

38 

2  CO 

3 

20 

40 

.  2 

2 

Enterprise, . 

170 

80 

*60 

15 

1  95 

30 

1  25 

75 

1  43 

3 

65  00t 

1 

165  00 

Mt.  Pleasant,  . 

.  . 

16l£ 

42 

*56 

2 

1  65 

22 

1  05 

23 

1  30 

5 

1  20 

to 

to 

to 

62 

1  45 

1  70 

Humboldt, . 

156 

35 

2  40 

4 

1  52 

5 

1  10 

9 

1  18 

3 

1  50 

4 

1  00 

Wilcox, . 

150 

1 

1  50 

3 

1  25 

Phoenix,  . 

214 

32 

t56 

20 

1  25 

13 

1  40 

1 

2  00 

East  Boston, . 

aO 

111 

65 

1  50 

2 

1  49 

10 

1  00 

65 

7 

1  75 

2 

1  75 

to 

to 

to 

to 

2  50 

1  15 

2  00 

2  00 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 

10 

|  298 

750 

25 

1  62 

269 

1  14 

12 

1  55 

89 

1  00 

46 

1  40 

915 

1  20 

to 

to 

1 

1  83 

1  85 
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employees  wages 


Outside 

mule 

drivers. 

Inside 

mule 

drivers. 

Weigh 

master. 

Dumpers. 

Slate 

pickers. 
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overseers. 
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engineers. 

Boys. 

Other 
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CD 
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Wages. 

u 

V 

Z 

CD 
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be 

5S 

Number. 

CD 

9 

be. 

u 

9 

& 

5 

CD 

0) 

tn 

& 

Number. 

£ 

be 

A 

8 

fO  80 

8 

$1  00 

32 

fO  45 

2 

$$60  00 

6 

$1  25 

5 

1  30 

10 

95 

2 

'l  42 

6 

50 

17  I 

58 

1 

tflOOO 

5 

*1  16 

16 

92 

4 

$100  00 

30 

?0  33 

2 

1  80 

to 

to 

to 

ave’ge 

to 

73 

92 

1  08 

69 

2 

1  16 

7 

1  54 

1 

25 

2 

25 

1 

25 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  15 

2 

1  15 

28 

25 

1 

$85  00 

2 

1  60 

to 

60 

4 

1  00 

90 

50 

1 

4  00 

1 

7  CO 

1 

1  80 

Spt 

2 

3  00 

7 

77 

46 

1  06 

6 

1  27 

120 

70 

1 

3  91 

1 

3  00 

21 

1  91 

4 

1  54 

6 

1  43 

22 

1  10 

6 

2  25 

8 

83 

14 

1  00 

6 

1  26 

96 

50 

4 

16 

67 

2 

5 

1  26 

20 

1  42 

18 

75 

1 

85 

6 

85 

.... 

3 

70 

70 

42 

3 

$70  00 

15 

1  62 

i) 

1  15 

32 

1  27 

6 

1  00 

5 

84 

12 

1  20 

6 

90 

7 

1  12 

65 

50 

4 

2  40 

1 

15 

1  50 

30 

1  35 

18 

85 

8 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

6 

1  10 

15 

1  45 

3 

1 

5 

65 

14 

95 

3 

1  15 

25 

30 

1 

5  00 

1 

7  00 

45 

50 

19 

1  15 

32 

1  05 

and 

to 

60 

2  00 

3 

60 

5 

1  25 

1 

1'  10 

2 

1  25 

40 

50 

1 

2 

1  15 

8 

1  00 

2 

1  15 

3 

80 

1 

4  CO 

5 

50 

4 

1  25 

• 

25 

35 

6 

1  60 

to 

2 

1  50 

70 

2 

1  75 

4 

79 

43 

82 

16 

79 

2 

$81  00 

21 

59 

24 

1  15 

to 

to 

85 

30 

to 

to 

1  15 

1  28 

to 

69 

1  75 

70 

4 

79 

.56 

82 

4 

1  26 

26 

79 

3 

$67  50 

33 

59 

15 

1  24 

to 

. 

91 

30 

to 

to 

3 

1  86 

90 

1  20 

to 

81  00 

70 

to 

70 

2  25 

2 

82 

5 

92 

1 

1  31 

1 

1  75 

74 

45 

2 

3  25 

9 

59 

1 

1  30 

4 

1  40 

to 

75 

10 

79 

7 

1  28 

38 

1  54 

2 

1  25 

79 

45 

3 

3  80 

4 

2  40 

106 

45 

24 

1  25 

112 

1  05 

to 

to 

75 

2  12 

1 

50 

17 

35 

1 

$75  00 

•  • 

1 

1  36 

3 

1  54 

3 

1  05 

1 

2  12 

1 

65 

.8 

65 

1 

1  SO 

48 

40 

1 

2 

1 

1  10 

to 

to 

80 

45 

4 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

4 

1  17 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  25 

9 

40 

1 

2  50 

3 

8 

1 

10 

1 

■  • 

i 

1  25 

7 

1  15 

30 

1  30 

1 

*25  00 

2 

1  25 

60 

2 

1 150  00 

1 

§1,000 

1 

65 

5 

2 

1  05 

11 

70 

1 

.... 

24 

27 

1 

to 

55 

2 

1  10 

1  00 

1  00 

1 

1  25 

4 

1  18 

1 

75 

25 

38 

l 

3  00 

3 

75 

2 

l  18 

3 

90 

2 

1  21 

4 

1  62 

1 

1  75 

5 

40 

2 

1  CO 

8 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

5 

1  25 

30 

45 

2 

1  50 

1 

II 100  00 

to 

to 

65 

2  00 

3 

1  00 

26 

96 

1 

1  25 

2 

1  15 

65 

50 

2 

3  25 

1 

12 

1  37 

to 

to 

and 

to 

1  (5 

1  10 

1  60 

1  00 

31 

70 

220 

78 

18 

1  50 

38 

1  15 

350 

40 

20 

2 

tioooo 

156 

50 

26 

1  60 

1 

to 

to 

1 

1 

1  02 

4  10 
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Name  of  Coelieky. 

1 

rs 

o 

Days  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Miners  on 
contract. 

Miners  on 
wages. 

Outside 

laborers. 

Inside 

laborers. 

Outside 

mechanics 

Inside 

mech’cs. 

Hours  wot 
per  day. 

N  umber. 

in 

V 

bL 

05 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

to 

a> 

*» 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number.  1 

Wages. 

Hazleton,  Cranberry,  and 

10 

221 

241 

*$69 

166 

131 

$1  16 

117 

$1  25 

21 

SI  16 

Diamond. 

to 

to 

to 

1  50 

2  25 

1  50 

Salem,  .  .  .  . . 

10 

228 

40 

2  50 

4 

$1  20 

50 

1  35 

2 

1  65 

Diamond,  No.  1* . 

10 

171# 

98 

4  40 

4 

1  73 

62 

1  25 

265 

1  60 

15 

1  60 

25 

1  75 

Empire,  No.  4,  . 

7 

257+ 

130 

2  61 

39 

1  20 

380 

1  50 

13 

1  75 

21 

1  80 

10 

Hartford,  No.  6,  .... 

10 

-191+ 

121 

2  25 

10 

1  73 

44 

1  18 

180 

1  55 

17 

1  80 

7 

1  60 

Lance,  No.  11, . 

n 

172+ 

97 

*87 

2 

1  73 

5 

97 

8 

1  02 

5 

1  78 

4 

1  78 

20 

1  18 

102 

1  37 

Nottingham,  No.  15,  .  . 

84 

228.2 

250 

*73 

10 

1  73 

12 

97 

42 

1  02 

9 

1  78 

8 

1  78 

58 

1  18 

292 

1  37 

Reynolds,  No.  16,  ...  . 

10 

265.6 

104 

*61 

2 

1  73 

4 

97 

10 

1  02 

6 

1  78 

3 

1  78 

25 

1  18 

123 

1  37 

Sugar  Notch,  No.  9,  .  . 

10 

153 

130 

1  90 

20 

1  73 

10 

1  10 

120 

1  45 

12 

1  50 

6 

1  70 

Sugar  Notch,  No.  10,  .  . 

10 

92 

175 

1  90 

53 

1  73 

78 

1  10 

135 

1  45 

12 

1  50 

4 

1  70 

Waunamie,  No.  18,  ... 

10 

222 

102 

4  75 

16 

1  67 

36 

1  10 

96 

1  55 

10 

1  70 

7 

1  75 

Filer,  . 

210 

140 

1  75 

10 

1  15 

125 

1  15 

7 

1  75 

3 

1  63 

to 

to 

1  50 

2  00 

Pierce, . 

206 

64 

2  12 

14 

1  15 

50 

1  40 

8 

1  60 

2 

1  60 

to 

1  75 

(Williams  &  Co.,)  .  .  .  . 

2 

2 

1  00 

2 

1  75 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Com 

- 

260 

198 

1  73 

4 

1  32 

108 

95 

285 

1  27 

21 

1  53 

5 

1  53 

pany. 

to 

to 

1  10 

1  70 

n 

1.532 

1  70 

Min. 

lab’r 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

10 

22o| 

1,104 

1  40 

166 

1  49 

136 

1  05 

178 

1  27 

162 

1  70 

88 

1  70 

Canal  Company.  ^ 

Excelsior, . 

l 

204 

80 

1  50 

21 

1  05 

10 

1  20 

i 

1  50 

Peerless, . 

144 

50 

6 

1  41f 

12 

1  164 

11 

1  25 

3 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

Monitor, . 

264 

76 

2  16| 

32 

1  84 

19 

1  30 

79 

1  5jj 

5 

1  52 

Cameron,  . 

287 

134 

1  76 

21 

1  45 

55 

1  17 

60 

1  26 

10 

1  60 

7 

1  55 

Luke  Fiddler, . 

259 

130 

1  82 

20 

1  50 

25 

1  13 

35 

1  28 

8 

1  50 

2 

1  62 

Pennsylvania, . 

77 

39 

2  00 

8 

1  50 

28 

1  25 

38 

l  33 

11 

1  63 

1 

1  49 

Greenback, . 

105 

40 

2  00 

5 

1  33 

11 

1  00 

17 

1  25 

2 

1  33 

2 

1  33 

Stuartville, . 

187 

62 

18 

1  33+ 

23 

1  50 

5 

2  00 

Ben  Franklin, . 

236 

49 

1  83 

2 

1  40 

14 

1  25 

18 

1  28 

3 

1  52 

2 

1  75 

Stirling,  . 

10 

245 

100 

2  10 

5 

75 

3 

1  00 

5 

1  75 

15 

1  15 

25 

1  30 

Henry  Clay,  No.  1,  .  . 

10 

278 

150 

2  05 

25 

1  15 

5 

1  10 

7 

1  75 

1 

I  75 

65 

1  30 

Big  Mountain, . 

175 

2  00 

12 

1  40 

29 

1  00 

10 

6) 

10 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

* 

av’e. 

av’e. 

40 

1  25 

Pioneer, . 

240 

3 

1  80 

2 

1  80 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

Rausch  Gap, . 

70 

1 

1  .50 

1 

1  00 

Tremont,  . 

152 

2 

1  00 

1 

Eagle  Vein,  . 

216 

17 

2  08+ 

33 

1  68f 

10 

1  26h 

36 

1  564 

3 

40  00* 

Kohinoor, . 

235 

130 

2  40 

20 

1  70 

24 

1  15 

30 

1  30 

11 

1  80 

3 

1  70 

Cambridge, . 

100 

8 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  33 

3 

1  70 

1 

2  00 

Glendon, . 

122 

75 

2 

1  55 

3 

92 

32 

1  38 

3 

1  75 

2 

1  65 

18 

1  12 

William  Penn, . 

260 

100 

2  50 

20 

2  00 

100 

1  40 

60 

1  60 

10 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

N  umber, 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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E  VI  PLOY  EES  WAGES.— Continued. 


Outside  I  Inside  Wf-ic-h 

mule  mule  ^as.lr 

drivers.  drivers.  m<tb  cr* 


17 


38 


10 

6 

3 

4 
1 
3 


Dumper  j. 


Slate 

pickers. 


Wages. 

b. 

O 

.o 

g 

5 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

00 

0 

feD 

£ 

Number. 

V  1 

fee 

oS 

1  10 

22 

1  16 

I 

. . . 

1  40 

12 

1  5J 

1  CO 

9 

l  ro 

1 

90 

2 

1  30 

1 

1  75 

1  20 

14 

1  35 

5 

1  18  1 

1  10 

52 

1  30 

4 

1  18 

1  10 

23 

1  25 

7  j 

1  18 

1  15 

17 

1  02 

1 

1  18 

2 

1  18 

4 

1  45 

1  02 

37 

1  02 

1 

1  18 

4 

1  18 

1  18 

8 

1  45 

1  15 

18 

1  02 

1 

1  18 

2 

1  18  | 

6 

1  45 

1  00 

40 

1  25 

■ 

20 

1  00 

46 

60 

10 

1  18 

to 

1  25 

1  25 

24 

1  35 

5 

60 

30 

63 

1 

1  60 

4 

1  15 

to 

1  02 

70 

13 

67J 

1 

1  45 

3 

1  15 

59 

85 

80 

3 

1  25 

15 

1  15 

to 

1  32 

59 

519 

53 

30 

1  25 

138 

1  15 

to 

1 11 

70 

7 

1  20 

1  16| 

3 

1  16! 

83! 

13 

66’ 

1  04 

to 

1  16! 

87 

35 

1  16 

•  • 

8 

1  12 

84 

15 

1  04 

3 

1  (8 

1  02 

5 

1  16 

* 

1  18 

60 

5 

1  30 

•  • 

3 

90 

1  00 

1  10 

7 

1  20 

. . . 

.  .  . 

90 

6 

1  25 

2 

1  00 

1  00 

4 

1  25 

•  • 

... 

1 

1  15 

2 

1  40 

1  00 

6 

1  25 

■  • 

2 

1  15 

2 

1  40 

75 

6 

75 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  16! 

1  16! 

8 

1  25 

l  '  ’ 

1 

1  00 

. . . 

1 

1  00 

1  22! 

1  15 

15 

1  30 

... 

1  1  33 

1 

1  70 

80 

2 

1  10 

... 

6 

1  38 

1  00 

15 

1  25 

1  5 

1  25 

179 


30 

10 

50 

130 

136 

38 

4 

109 

23 

45 

14 

105 

30 

56 

8 

70 

65 


48  i 


9 

148 


50 


60 


78 


58 
80 
40 

2 

30 

59 


42 

42 

60  ' 

60 

5 

3 


36 


34 


3 

10 

40 


100 


25 

to 

60 

45 

66 

55 

60 

55 

60 

87 

60 

87 

60 

87 

60 

90 

60 

90 

50 

39 

to 

44 

42 


80 

30 

to 

50 


80 


6-  I 

45  ! 
to 
60 
37£ 
to 
75 
58  : 
61 
71  I 
75  | 
30 
60 
aud 
90 
45  j 
50 

50  ' 

45 

65 

75 


37! 

to 

62  5 
80 


70 

78 

30 

to 

75 

75 


Mining  Civil 
overseers,  engineers. 


Boys. 


u 

c  | 

— 

cr 

V  1 

■O 

IS 

& 

IS 

4> 

p 

fed 

U 

E 

bl 

— 

ee 

3  j 

X 

3 

X 

✓ 

z 

pf 

55  | 

£ 

7 

i 

i, 

1 

3  50 

3 

50 

1 

21 

60 

1 

4  30 

1 

2  70 

54 

1 

20 

60 

1 

3  46 

1 

3  65 

1 

3  46 

1 

39 

60 

32 

1 

1 

16 

60 

1 

§900  00 

.  .  .  . 

1 

2  12 

7 

746  00 

1 

7125  00 

22 

40 

to 

to 

76  00 

50 

1,068 

3L 

to 

44 

20 

3  38 

3 

3  20 

8 

1  38 

out  form’n 

283 

51 

2> 

2  24 

139 

87 

to 

1  27 

2 

3  50 

2 

1  50 

1 

3 

1 

3  88 

1 

3  50 

1 

2  80 

18 

72 

1 

2  80 

2 

2  15 

1 

3  25 

9 

80 

2 

3  00 

1 

3  60 

2 

3  30 

2 

2  75 

*  • 

1 

2 

75 

3 

.... 

13 

84! 

2 

4  00 

87 

65 

to 

1  10 

*  1 

2  00 

3 

15 

50 

to 

60 

1 

5  00 

Other 

employees 


Number. 

Wages. 

33 

15 

1  00 

to 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  69 

3 

2  25 

1 

2  69 

l 

2  25 

1 

2  69 

20 

1  45 

1 

1  25 

8 

1  15 

to 

2  00 

7 

1  85 

40 

1  25 

1  11 

to 

62 

1  14 

10 

161 

1  08 

12 

*36  00 

to 

50  00 


1  3  00 

1  3  20 

1  2  24 

1  4  16 


8  *40  00 

I  to 

I  50  00 
1§  200  00 


6  1  38 

to 
1  55 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 , 


COAL,  ANTHRACITE.- 


Name  op  Colliery. 

j  Hours  worked 
per  day. 

Days  m  opera¬ 
tion  during  the 
year. 

Miners  on 
contract. 

Miners  on 
wa0es. 

Outside 

laborers. 

Inside 

laborers. 

Outside 

mechanics 

Inside 

mech’cs. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number,  l 

Wages. 

Bear  Ridge,  No.  1,  ... 

232 

32 

. . . 

• 

33 

$1  35 

38 

$1  70 

8 

1 

463  00 

Bear  Ridge,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

90J 

33 

7 

$2  00 

21 

1  35 

51 

1  70 

2 

$2  00 

to 

1  t>3£ 

Keliley’s  Run, 

2381 

49 

?2  14 

30 

1  84 

35 

1  17 

n 

69 

5 

1  59 

2 

$1  76 

52 

1  35 

Tunnel  Ridge, . 

157 

48 

8 

1  75 

15 

1  3) 

38 

1  65 

6 

2  00 

2 

2  CO 

1  50 

Big  Mine  Run, . 

158$ 

90 

2  02 

30 

1  21 

34 

1  48 

6 

1  70 

Staffordshire,  . 

184£ 

20 

3 

2  00 

3 

1  33 

1 

1  83 

1 

2  00 

Brenzel,  . 

169 

6 

1  66 

4 

75 

2 

1  00 

13 

1  33 

4 

1  00 

3 

1  33 

Primrose,  . 

10 

160 

50 

1  25 

30 

1  25 

20 

30 

3 

i.. 

to 

to 

2  00 

2  00 

Cuyler, . 

10 

215 

128 

38 

11 

8 

Lawrence, . 

JO 

2631 

47 

7 

1  69 

18 

1  394 

51 

1  434 

8 

1  73J 

6 

1  27 

Anchor,  . 

1 

1  30 

Bear  Valley, . 

10 

2761 

59 

1  80 

n 

1  56 

8 

80 

5 

84 

8 

1  63 

20 

1  21 

53 

1  36 

Burnside,  . 

10 

177$ 

89 

1  95 

9 

1  07 

3 

95 

7 

67 

6 

1  57 

2> 

1  22 

42 

1  34 

Bast, . 

10 

2544 

90 

2  33 

16 

1  82 

2 

66 

9 

77 

10 

1  67 

35 

1  27 

69 

1  56 

Bear  Run, . 

10 

167 

48 

2  09 

5 

1  76 

7 

86 

3 

66 

8 

1  67 

25 

1  28 

37 

1  54 

Boston  Run, . 

10 

2221 

56 

1  88 

6 

1  72 

30 

1  23 

2 

59 

8 

1  72 

48 

1  53 

Buckville, . 

315 

1 

1  30 

■ 

Beecliwood, . 

10 

239^ 

88 

1  73 

5 

1  67 

5 

7o 

9 

80 

7 

1  79 

19 

1  28 

38 

1  51 

Conner, . 

10 

2574 

110 

2  08 

8 

1  76 

36 

1  21 

8 

63 

7 

1  59 

36 

1  50 

Colket, . 

10 

2764 

80 

2  03 

12 

1  76 

2 

28 

19 

•  61 

8 

1  78 

18 

1  27 

34 

1  50 

Ellangowan, . 

10 

15 

48 

1  94 

3 

1  76 

9 

1  31 

22 

1  50 

7 

1  68 

Elmwood, . 

10 

24I| 

48 

1  89 

7 

1  65 

15 

1  29 

6 

67 

7 

1  66 

30 

1  50 

Eagle  Hill  shaft,  .... 

10 

262k- 

85 

2  03 

4 

1  55 

6 

84 

15 

72 

12 

1  69 

20 

1  29 

48 

1  50 

East  Franklin,  . 

10 

2064 

48 

2  10 

11 

1  59 

4 

71 

9 

69 

11 

1  75 

29 

1  28 

21 

1  50 

Furnace, . 

10 

135 

40 

1  56 

2 

1  76 

2 

92 

2 

59 

6 

1  54 

.  . 

16 

1  26 

20 

1  50 

Forestville,  . 

10 

1 

]  36 

1 

1  50 

George  Fales,  . 

10 

19 

26 

1  39 

1 

1  06 

2 

84 

6 

1  58 

8 

1  25 

16 

1  36 

Girard,  . 

10 

2544 

44 

2  44 

11 

1  76 

2 

92 

5 

85 

9 

1  72 

34 

1  26 

56 

1  55 

Gilberton, . 

10 

1744 

18 

2  80 

9 

1  76 

35 

1  28 

3 

59 

11 

1  65 

27 

1  55 

Glendower,  . 

10 

22ii 

28 

2  16 

18 

1  73 

1 

87 

5 

66 

12 

1  62 

16 

1  35 

33 

1  53 

Henry  Clay, . 

2 

1  30 

Helfenstein, . 

10 

2 

1  76 

1 

1  30 

1 

1  50 

Hammond, . 

10 

249a- 

31 

2  61 

20 

1  76 

36 

1  31 

2 

62 

9 

1  70 

47 

1  54 

Indian  Ridge, . 

10 

261 

141 

1  92 

8 

1  76 

2 

81 

12 

77 

12 

1  68 

44 

1  20 

72 

1  53 

Keystone,  . 

10 

99^ 

7 

1  82 

14 

1  21 

1 

1  68 

5 

1  66 

Knickerbocker, . 

10 

2614 

86 

1  97 

3 

1  76 

6 

85 

5 

69 

10 

1  69 

35 

1  25 

41 

1  50 

Locust  Spring,  . 

10 

1424 

91 

1  73 

15 

1  64 

7 

84 

6 

77 

7 

1  69 

30 

1  26 

50 

1  45 

Locust  Run,  .  .  ... 

10 

7 

1  25 

1 

1  50 

5 

1  66 

Mount  Carmel  shaft,  .  . 

10 

2624 

169 

1  80 

9 

1  76 

4 

92 

19 

70 

11 

1  68 

43 

1  22 

49 

1  50 

Merriam, . 

10 

1984 

42 

2  18 

6 

1  76 

1 

88 

8 

84 

11 

1  72 

37 

1  25 

61 

1  52 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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EMPLOYEES  WAOES-Continued. 


Outside 

mule 

drivers. 

Inside 

mule 

drivers. 

Weigh  - 
master. 

Dumpers. 

Slate 

pickers. 

Mining 

overseers. 

Civil 

engineers. 

Boys. 

Other 

employees 

|  Number. 

00 

bti 

05 

. 

u 

V 

& 

a 

3 

A 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

00 

So 

ctf 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number.  I 

X 

0/ 

u 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

2 

$1  08} 

6 

$1  30 

77 

JO  37s 

2 

4 

JO  80 

83! 

9 

90 

59 

3-J 

2 

JJ60  00 

4 

80 

2  J1  50 

to 

to 

a  n  d 

1  08 

83} 

90  CO 

3 

88 

8 

1  35 

1 

J1  50 

4 

JO  88 

140 

61 

5 

2  80 

72  1  32 

3 

1  17 

2 

1  77 

29 

81 

,  to 

4 

1  00 

5 

1  50 

2 

1  35 

55 

60 

2 

2 

75 

1  98 

7 

1  08 

7 

92 

8 

1  38 

79 

57 

2 

13 

50 

2 

1  25 

4 

83 

1 

2  88 

7 

30 

37J 

3 

to 

1  CO 

3 

15 

111 

1 

3 

1  08! 

11 

1  12s 

1 

1  66| 

73 

78! 

3 

4  SO 

7 

0  69 

26  i  l  Hi 

to 

2  66| 

1 

1  63 

7 

69 

20 

1  19 

2 

1  17 

68 

41 

3 

3  09 

4 

1  40 

7 

76 

14 

1  28 

77 

51 

2 

3  25 

2 

1  47 

4 

1  25 

14 

1  32 

4 

1  19 

77 

57 

6 

2  75 

3 

1  03 

7 

84 

7 

1  31 

2 

1  19 

71 

56 

3 

2  93 

1 

1  47 

2 

73 

1 

1  39 

68 

55 

3 

2  87 

4 

1  33 

4 

71 

8 

95 

2 

1  32 

39 

51 

4 

2  83 

1 

1  47 

5 

1  34 

7 

89 

9 

85 

2 

1  26 

73 

63 

2 

3  27 

2 

1  33 

9 

1  30 

4 

68 

8 

71 

1 

73 

12 

42 

4 

2  80 

1 

1  47 

3 

1  40 

1 

1  03 

1 

73 

6 

1  39 

3 

3  03 

3 

1  42 

J 

3 

95 

2 

82 

1 

1  32 

43 

55 

2 

3  33 

1 

1  47 

7 

1  14 

2 

57 

9 

95 

.... 

2 

1  17 

48 

10 

4 

2  69 

1 

1  32 

3 

1  23 

5 

59 

3 

88 

41 

45 

3 

2  97 

1 

1  32 

2 

1  49 

2 

88 

4 

1  50 

2 

1  11 

27 

55 

2 

3  37 

1 

1  47 

1 

3  09 

3 

48 

5 

1  C6 

15 

48 

2 

2  82 

2 

1  28 

7 

92 

1 

77 

75 

62 

5 

2  79 

2 

1  42 

9 

1  43 

4 

1  03 

4 

79 

1 

88 

1 

1  19 

55 

54 

3 

3  06 

2 

1  39 

5 

1  18 

3 

86 

3 

88 

2 

1  25 

56 

49 

4 

2  60 

4 

1  50 

10 

1  42 

2 

2  67 

5 

81 

2 

81 

i 

95 

72 

59 

4 

2  72 

2 

1  47 

8 

1  45 

2 

1  19 

8 

92 

3 

81 

2 

1  23 

144 

62 

3 

3  17 

2 

1  47 

22 

1  08 

2 

3  34 

6 

81 

9 

1  14 

2 

1  17 

102 

58 

2 

3  35 

3 

1  37 

2 

88 

1 

88 

1 

1  14 

86 

58 

4 

2  71 

3 

1  35 

7 

1  25 

2 

2  73 

4 

95 

8 

96 

2 

1  25 

136 

62 

4 

2  84 

3 

1  47 

25 

1  39 

1 

88 

1 

84 

66 

55 

5 

2  57 

1 

1  32 

10 

1  24 

3 

1  03 

1 

1 
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[No.  8 


COAL,  ANTHRACITE  - 


Name  of  Colliery. 

T3 

^  • 

Days  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Miners  on 
contract. 

Miners  on 
wa^es. 

Outside 

laborers. 

Inside 

laborers. 

Outside 

mechanics 

Inside 

mech’cs. 

Hours  wor 
per  day 

N  umber. 

Mages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

u 

a 

& 

5 

25 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Mahanoy  City,  . 

10 

26l£ 

96 

$1  72 

3 

§L  76 

1 

fo  88 

6 

$0  62 

13 

$1  65 

23 

1  29 

45 

1  52 

Mine  Hill  Gap,  ..... 

10 

i9ef 

56 

2  47 

29 

1  76 

5 

85 

22 

66 

17 

1  65 

33 

1  27 

63 

1  54 

Middle  Creek  shaft,  .  .  . 

10 

2 

1  30 

North  Franklin,  No.  1,  . 

10 

4 

1  69 

2 

1  31 

.  .  . 

4 

1  78 

North  Franklin,  No.  2,  . 

10 

193 

79 

2  00 

12 

1  61 

7 

77 

5 

81 

8 

1  43 

26 

1  23 

27 

1  39 

North  Ashland, . 

10 

215 

66 

2  26 

6 

1  65 

2 

92 

5 

82 

12 

1  63 

41 

1  21 

47 

1  52 

North  Mahanoy,  .... 

10 

268£ 

115 

1  65 

2 

1  76 

3 

88 

6 

52 

7 

1  68 

16 

1  23 

41 

1  5L 

Newkirk, . 

1 

1  30 

Otto, . 

10 

213? 

78 

2  21 

11 

1  76 

5 

80 

1 

79 

11 

1  77 

24 

1  15 

38 

1  12 

Potts, . 

10 

228? 

32 

2  16 

9 

1  81 

L 

95 

H 

82 

12 

1  67 

31 

1  26 

(0 

1  65 

Preston,  Nos.  1  and  2,  . 

10 

213 

69 

2  45 

22 

1  76 

8 

1  01 

8 

70 

13 

1  53 

.  .  . 

38 

1  24 

33 

1  55 

Preston,  No.  3, . 

10 

219 

51 

2  05 

14 

1  77 

38 

1  26 

9 

81 

7 

1  82 

68 

1  62 

Plank  Ridge,  . 

266? 

158 

1  70 

8 

1  76 

4 

77 

15 

70 

10 

1  65 

30 

1  26 

26 

1  46 

Pottsville, . 

10 

157£ 

82 

1  52 

27 

1  65 

2 

83 

6 

73 

10 

1  76 

33 

1  20 

62 

1  50 

Pine  Forest, . 

10 

238| 

86 

1  78 

9 

1  63 

9 

76 

7 

70 

12 

1  73 

20 

1  23 

35 

1  53 

Pine  Knot, . 

2 

1  30 

Phoenix  Park,  No.  2,  .  , 

10 

109? 

11 

1  79 

10 

1  76 

1 

88 

9 

73 

7 

1  69 

.  .  . 

7 

1  29 

10 

1  50 

Phcenix  Park,  No.  3,  .  . 

10 

106$ 

66 

1  33 

2 

1  63 

3 

81 

1L 

70 

5 

1  79 

14 

1  27 

14 

l  50 

Pj'ne, . 

10 

165? 

8 

2  20 

3 

1  76 

1 

51 

13 

1  40 

5 

1  72 

17 

1  22 

Reliance, . 

10 

175? 

127 

1  66 

5 

1  67 

2 

88 

6 

80 

11 

1  57 

41 

1  14 

21 

1  48 

Rainbow, . 

10 

3 

1  37 

6 

1  78 

Richardson . 

10 

25?? 

67 

2  03 

27 

1  72 

3 

72 

12 

67 

11 

1  71 

34 

1  25 

40 

1  51 

Shenandoah  City,  .... 

10 

239 

63 

1  82 

9 

1  70 

4 

86 

11 

70 

7 

1  71 

18 

1  22 

40 

1  49 

Schuylkill, . 

10 

199£ 

31 

2  07 

2 

1  76 

L 

83 

1 

73 

8 

1  52 

9 

1  26 

16 

1  50 

Tunnel, . 

10 

15°i 

10 

1  80 

2 

88 

6 

77 

15 

1  70 

37 

1  24 

44 

l  66 

Turkey  Run, . 

10 

184£ 

86 

1  91 

13 

1  70 

2 

1  03 

7 

70 

n 

1  69 

25 

1  20 

47 

1  50 

Thomaston, . 

10 

267? 

109 

1  91 

32 

1  71 

2 

88 

11 

66 

10 

1  72 

32 

1  27 

39 

1  52 

Taylorsville . 

1 

1  *30 

West  Shenandoah,  .  .  . 

10 

259? 

101 

1  76 

6 

1  76 

2 

88 

9 

73 

11 

1  65 

37 

1  28 

27 

1  63 

Wadesville  shaft,  .... 

10 

22r? 

132 

1  57 

38 

1  61 

4 

73 

49 

71 

11 

1  69 

30 

1  23 

79 

1  51 

West  Brookside,  .... 

10 

279 

174 

2  59 

22 

1  63 

1 

66 

58 

75 

18 

1  65 

17 

1  30 

220 

1  50 

*  Price  paid  per  car. 


t  Price  paid  per  ton. 


I  Monthly  wages, 
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EMPLOYEES  WAGES— Continued. 


Outside 

mule 

drivers. 

Inside 

mule 

drivers. 

Weigh- 
in  as  ter. 

Dumpers. 

Slate 

pickers. 

Mining 

overseers 

Civil 

engineers. 

Boys. 

Other 

employees 

u 

.3 

3 

25 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

1 

s 

s 

25 

CO 

U 

be 

S3 

£ 

Number. 

00 

V 

bL 

S3 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

to 

!C 

* 

Number. 

Wages. 

u 

V 

.a 

5 

fc 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

3 

JO  83 

2 

|0  92 

.  .  .  .  1  2 

$1  26 

96 

J  O  56 

3 

J2  95 

2 

1  47 

14 

1  19 

4 

73 

4 

92 

....  3 

1  17 

59 

52 

4 

2  77 

1 

1  47 

14 

1  13 

1 

1  03 

1 

1  32 

4 

71 

i 

88 

3 

1  17 

67 

45 

2 

3  21 

4 

1  37 

13 

1  23 

5 

88 

2 

95 

2 

1  19 

92 

57 

2 

3  42 

5 

1  24 

7 

1  34 

2 

88 

5 

82 

1 

1  39 

79 

60 

2 

3  11 

1 

1  47 

5 

1  32 

4 

74 

4 

79 

3 

1  28 

50 

47 

5 

2  70 

2 

1  25 

6 

1  28 

4 

60 

2 

90 

2 

1  17 

63 

57 

5 

2  87 

1 

1  17 

IT) 

1  01 

7 

92 

8 

1  03 

3 

1  32 

76 

70 

5 

2  74 

7 

1  34 

5 

1  49 

2 

88 

12 

1  40 

2 

1  25 

71 

56 

5 

2  79 

6 

1  26 

4 

81 

16 

1  C8 

3 

1  17 

84 

54 

4 

2  94 

1 

1  47 

5 

73 

4 

88 

2 

1  17 

47 

42 

4 

2  84 

1 

1  17 

6 

1  13 

2 

73 

7 

70 

1 

1  25 

44 

46 

4 

2  56 

3 

1  36 

1 

1  47 

1 

1  50 

2 

2  42 

1 

73 

3 

88 

34 

48 

3 

2  97 

2 

1  36 

3 

63 

2 

1  17 

17 

49 

3 

2  83 

1 

1  32 

7 

92 

4 

88 

3 

1  23 

120 

61 

2 

3  11 

1 

1  47 

5 

1  27 

1 

1  30 

4 

73 

5 

88 

2 

1  03 

66 

49 

4 

2  67 

l 

1  47 

7 

1  24 

3 

85 

13 

1  14 

2 

1  11 

44 

58 

4 

2  67 

2 

1  32 

1 

81 

2 

88 

2 

1  25 

37 

55 

2 

3  12 

1 

1  47 

7 

1  13 

1 

59 

2 

84 

69 

56 

5 

2  84 

7 

1  31 

10 

1  45 

3 

88 

9 

98 

1 

1  32 

67 

54 

2 

3  11 

3 

1  32 

3 

1  49 

7 

57 

13 

86 

1 

1  32 

79 

51 

4 

2  66 

3 

1  18 

11 

1  16 

. 

9 

83 

13 

92 

2 

88 

94 

57 

3 

2  91 

1 

1  47 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  32 

6 

64 

5 

88 

1 

1  32 

66 

41 

4 

2  95 

4 

1  32 

9 

1  47 

12 

81 

21 

1  41 

5 

1  32 

97 

53 

5 

2  96 

4 

1  47 

S  Annual  salary.  II  Amount  paid  per  year. 
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Average  Bunnies. 

weekly— (for  52  weeks. ) 
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Meadow  Brook  and  National  Collieries. 

William  Connell  &  Co.,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  county. 
Production  for  the  year  1879,  213,300  tons. 

Yalue  of  product,  $1,327,560  99. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $98,846  70. 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed,  643. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $195,629  95. 


» 

Classification. 

Number  of  men. 

Number  of  boys. 

Daily  wages  paid 
men. 

Daily  wages  paid 

hoys. 

Hours  worked  per 

day. 

Days  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

What  rate  was  paid 

for  same  labor  in 

1872. 

Miners  on  contract, . 

128 

$2  80 

7 

219 

83  50 

Miners  on  wages, . 

12 

1  65 

7 

219 

2  30 

Outside  laborers, . 

26 

1  15 

7 

219 

1  67 

Inside  laborers, . 

160 

1  28 

7 

219 

1  77 

Outside  mechanics, . 

25 

1  80 

7 

219 

2  50 

Inside  mechanics, . 

10 

1  65 

7 

219 

2  26 

Outside  mule  drivers,  .... 

16 

.... 

80  65 

7 

219 

82 

Inside  mule  drivers, . 

8 

75 

1  40 

90 

7 

219 

{  1  75 
i  1  07 

Weigh-master, . 

2 

50 

7 

219 

50 

Dumpers, . 

7 

1  15 

.... 

7 

219 

1  75 

Slate  pickers, . 

10 

150 

1  15 

45 

7 

219 

(  1  30 

)  55 

Mining  overseers, . 

4 

3  00 

10 

311 

3  50 

Civil  engineers, . 

1 

.  •  . 

3  50 

.  ... 

10 

311 

3  50 

Teamsters,  &c., . 

9 

10 

311 

402 

241 

[The  foregoing  report  came  in  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  tables  and 
totals  already  made.] 
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COAL— BITUMINOUS. 


The  extent  of  the  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  State 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  three  bituminous  coal  mine  inspectors, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  this  volume. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  blanks  were  sent  to  bituminous  coal  oper¬ 
ators  and  coke  producers,  ninety-six  of  which  were  returned,  and  are  tab¬ 
ulated  as  follows  : 
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Name  of  Colliery. 


By  whom  Operated. 


Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  .  .  .  . 

Fort  Pitt,  . 

Bower  Hill,  . 

Wood  Coal  Works, . 

James  Nimick, . 

Enterprise, . 

Fair  Haven, . 

Streets  Run  Coal  Works, . 

Amity, . 

Camden, . 

Allequippa,  . 

Robbins  &  Jenkins, . 

Yougkioglieny, . 

Hampton,  . 

Sandy  Creek, . 

Oak  Ridge  Mine, . 


Chess  Pitt, . 

Cherry,  . 

Jefferson  Coal  Works,  . 

Osceola  Coal  Company,  . . 

Enterprise, . . 

Lane  and  Cambria, . 

Mount  Equity,  . 

Bennington  Shaft, . 

Carbon  Run, . 

Sonman, . 

Lloydsville,  . 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

Snow  Shoe, .  ... 

Fairmount, . 

Catfish  and  Hillville, . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company, . 

Daguscahonda,  . 

Eureka, . 

St.  Mary’s, . 

Carondelet, . 

Turnbull  &  Hall, . 

Excelsior,  .  ... 

Spring  Grove  Coke  Works,  . 

Jackson  Mines, . 

Fayette,  . 

Painter . 

Pennsville, . 

Eldorado, . 

Pitts,  and  Conn.  Gas  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 

Deer  Park, . 

Hill  Farm, . . 

Umpire,  . 

Washington  Mines, . 


Lem  on  t,  . 

Carbon,  .  .  •  . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  . 

Pancoast,  . 

Washington, . 

Beaver, . 

Clinton,  .  .  .  . 

R.  H.  Peeble’s  Bank, . 

McIntyre,  . 

Buffalo  Coal  Company  Mines, . 

Horne  Bank.  . 

Crill’s  Coal  Bank,  .  .  .  . 

Keystone  Coal  and  Manufacturing  Co. ,  . 
The  Balt,  and  Curnb.  Coal  Co.,  (limited,) 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick, . 

Cumberland, . 

Morris  Run,  . 

Blossburg . 

Fall  Brook, . 


Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  .  .  . 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company, . 

A.  J.  Schulte,  . 

Wettengel  &  Gormley,  . 

Thomas  Fox, . 

Hartley  &  Marshall,  ....  . 

Pittsburgh  and  Castle  Shannon  R.  R.  Co., 

Itliainar  D.  Risher,  . 

J .  C.  Risher  &  Co., . 

George  Lysle  &  Soil,  . 

Wliigham,  Bailey  &  Co., . 

Robbins  &  Jenkins,  . 

James  O’Neil,  lessee,  . 

John  McIntyre,  .  .  .  .  .  . 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co.,  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co.,  .  . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Company,  (limited,)  .  . 

Corry&Co.,  . 

Gray  &  Bell, . 

Morris  McCue . 

Foster,  Clark  &  Wood, . 

Osceola  Coal  Company, . 

O’Neil  &  Co.,  .  . . 

Sandy  Run  Coal  Company, . 

Kemble  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  .  .  .  . 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company, . 

-Schraeder  Coal  Company, . 

William  H.  Piper  &  Co., . 

J.  C.  Martin,  .  .  . 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company, . 

S.  H.  Smith,  .  .  .  . 

Bellefonte  and  Snow  Shoe  R.R. Company, 
Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 
Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  . 
Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Northwestern  Mining  and  Exchange  Co., 

Daniel  Eldridge,  . 

St.  Mary’s  Coal  Company, . . 

Frazer  &  Frye, . 

Turnbull  &  Hall,  . 

Bortner  &  Win  nett, . .  .  .  . 

Cochran  &  Keister, . 

Jackson  Mines  Company, . 

James  Cochran, . 

Rafferty  &  White, . 

A.  H.  Sherrick, . 

Zuck  &  Henry, . 

Pitts,  and  Conn.  Gas  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
Mahoning  Coke  Company,  (limited,)  . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company, . 

John  S.  Cunningham  &  Co., . 

S.  Cochran  Sons  &  Co., . 

James  Gar  row,  . 

Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co., . 

Mears  Brothers,  .  .... 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company, . 

Reynoldsville  Coal  Company,  . 

Frank  Williams, . 

Lee  &  Patterson,  . 

Clinton  Coal  Company.  .  . 

New  Castle  Railroad  and  Mining  Co.,  .  . 

McIntyre  Coal  Company, . 

Buffalo  Coal  Company,  . . 

Buhl,  Westennan  &  Co.,  . 

William  Houston . 

Keystone  Coal  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 
The  Balt,  and  Curnb.  Coal  Co.,  (limited,) 
Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick  Coal  Company, 

J.  N.  Williams,  . 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Company,  .  .  . 

Blossburg  Coal  Company, . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company, . 


COAL.- 


COONTY. 


Allegheny, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do,. 

do. 

do. 

Bedford, 

do. 

Blair.  .  .  . 
Bradford,  . 
Cambria,  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Centre,  .  . 
Clarion,  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
Elk,  .... 

do . 

do . 

Fayette,  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana,  .  . 
Jefferson,  . 
do. 

Lawrence, 

do. 

do. 

Lycoming, 
McKean,  . 
Mercer,  .  . 

do.  .  . 
Somerset,  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Tioga,  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 


Coal — Bituminous, 


3? 


Leg.  Doc.] 


BITUMINOUS— Continued. 


In  wiiat  Yeah 
Opened. 

Quantity  of  tons  pro¬ 
duced  per  annum. 

Value  of  annual  pro¬ 
duct. 

H 

£  3 

u* 

1 

I  2*0 

se  4) 

C.  -0 

3 

+3 

3  co 

C  u  ® 

◄ 

Whole  number  of  per¬ 

sons  employed. 

Amount  paid  annu¬ 

ally  for  wages  of 
employees. 

N umber  of  coke  ovens. 

Annual  production  of 
coke. 

1856,  . 

53,000 

$55, COO  00 

$5,000  OO 

149 

$16,000  00 

21 

1865,  . 

28,600 

28,389  87 

5,098  17 

100 

16,261  53 

16 

is’2,  . 

38,000 

38,000  00 

2,500  00 

61 

21,000  00 

1870,  . 

19,000 

20, C00  00 

46 

16,000  00 

13,791 

•7,000  00 

3,840  00 

•20 

17,910  00 

1852,  . 

72,273 

69,386  00 

3,  .563  40 

124 

56,679  00 

108,000 

127,635  00 

15,000  00 

187 

77,000  00 

8 

2,000 

1872,  . 

12, 171 

43,815  78 

116 

1854,  . 

58,000 

73,000  00 

10,000  00 

171 

59,601  82 

1854,  . 

60,000 

100,000  oo 

15,000  00 

150 

87,000  00 

32, 121 

44,213  02 

11,578  75 

112 

27,830  91 

1870,  . 

27.113 

36,000  00 

170 

32,000  00 

1865,  . 

3,928 

50,000  00 

2,000  00 

171 

39,250  00 

68,331 

93,000  00 

2,500  00 

170 

65,765  33 

242 

152 

1873,  . 

30,000 

83 

221,767 

160,000  00 

316 

135,000  00 

1876,  . 

25,010 

37,560  00 

5,512  00 

81 

8 

37,000 

40,000  00 

4,000  00 

110 

31,000  00 

1877, . 

56,904 

35,000  00 

2,000  00 

155 

20,000  00 

1860,  . 

62,849 

86,101  13 

15,280  00 

194 

64,000  00 

1877,  . 

30,000 

21,000  00 

.500  00 

64 

14,700  00 

1857,  . 

32,112 

30,000  00 

1,000  00 

103 

29,000  00 

88 

16,205 

1872,  . 

90,802 

186 

55,179  09 

100 

43*820 

1874,  ........ 

138,000 

13,424  00 

185 

89,479  20 

75,000 

500,000  00 

5,000  00 

234 

75,000  00 

35 

81,181 

69,030  88 

4,701  04 

106 

57,483  57 

21,100 

14,637  00 

31 

9,849  00 

I860,  . 

61,202 

61,202  00 

100 

15 

1,534 

1873,  ........ 

64,608 

32,304  00 

156 

1869,  . 

50,000 

50,000  00 

160 

1875,  ........ 

19,062 

12,561  98 

621  85 

48 

11,501  28 

1677 . 

90,828 

86,286  60 

3,600  00 

223 

72,471  05 

1879,  ....... 

12,556 

11,439  00 

4,390  00 

120 

12,972  00 

1861,  . 

77,829 

105,711  00 

15,000  00 

135 

55,430  27 

1871,  ........ 

21,178 

19,517  23 

450  00 

57 

16,725  16 

1869,  . 

24,000 

16,500  00 

95 

1850,  . 

5,395 

5,395  00 

500  00 

26 

4,295  69 

56 

100 

1866,  . 

61 

63 

24,000 

I860 . 

55 

100 

156  j 

16,000 

1871,  .  .  . 

44,000 

26,000  00 

45 

70 

53,000 

1876,  .... 

29,000  00 

45 

1,216  86 

50 

21,276 

119,9731 

17,939  76 

204 

85,028  90 

253 

89,560 

1872 . 

60,000 

45,000  00 

3,000  00 

39 

30,000  00 

90 

30,000 

66,500 

59 

17,000  00 

89 

36,400 

20,000 

18,000  00 

1,600  00 

79 

15,000  00 

1866,  .... 

17,400  00 

1,200  00 

18 

10,410  00 

35 

12,000 

1874,  ........ 

55,343 

46,246  00  J 

800  00 

30 

1,080  00 

1873, . 

55,350 

40,000  00  1 

3,000  00 

65 

30,000  00 

120 

30,690 

1871,  ....... 

14,000 

12,600  00 

600  00 

45 

11,900  00 

1873,  . 

64,000 

61,000  00 

112 

33,591  04  ! 

1871,  . 

30,200 

. 

2,019  64 

54 

13,713  19 

1875, . 

19,120 

15,987  11 

1,824  99 

26 

10,875  60 

1866 . 

35, 166 

45,715  80 

7,000  00 

107 

40,063  36 

1865,  . 

8,486 

49 

1872,  . 

9,998 

16,216  00 

77 

1870, . 

454 

2 

1875,  .... 

85,743 

182 

90,000  00 

1878 . 

8,000 

77 

^/1869, . 

2,100 

2,880  00' 

305  00 

4 

1,765  20 

"  1872,  . 

50,000 

45,000  00 

4,000  00 

70 

35,000  00 

7 

1878,  . 

20,000 

15,000  00 

1,600  00 

52 

14,000  00 

1875,  . 

63,120 

41,028  00 

3,429  79 

80 

31,759  98 

1877,  . 

12,000 

23 

1853,  . 

280,000 

597 

1866,  . 

869 

152 

1859, . 

135 

38 
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COAL.- 


Name  or  Colliery. 

By  whom  Operated. 

* 

County. 

Antrim,  .  ...  ^ . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company, . 

Tioga, . 

Midway  Block, . 

G.  W.  Crawford, . 

Washington,  . 

Enterprise, . . 

V.  Harding, . 

do. 

Banner, . 

Gamble  &  Risher, . 

do. 

Knob, . 

Knob  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

Richard  Stockdale, . 

do. 

T.  J.  Wood, . 

do. 

Shire  Oaks,- . 

Blackburn  &  Mort, . 

do. 

Globe  and  Dexter, . 

Crowthers,  Musgrave  &  Co., . 

do. 

Little  Alps, . 

Crowthers,  Musgrave  &  Co., . 

do. 

Allison’s, . 

Jonathan  Allison, . 

do. 

White  Ball, . 

Youghiogheny  Coal  Hollow  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

Westmoreland, 

Southwest  Coal  Company,  (limited, )  .  . 

do. 

Rising  Sun  Coke  Works, . 

Markle  &  Co., . 

do. 

Buckeye, . 

John  M.  Cochran,  . 

do. 

M.  Saxman,  junior,  &  Co., . 

do. 

Shafton,  . 

Shafton  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

Isabella  Coke  Works, . 

Isabella  Furnace  Company, . 

do. 

Leechburg, . 

do. 

Westmoreland, . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

Ocean,  . 

W.  L.  Scott  &  Co., . 

do. 

Union  Coal  Works, .  .  .  . 

Jacob  Tomer,  . 

do. 

Coal  Run  shaft  No.  1  &  2,  and  Yough.No.4, 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke, . 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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BITUMINOUS— Continued. 


In  what  Yeah 
Opened. 

Quantity  of  tons  pro¬ 
duced  per  annum. 

Value  of  annual  pro¬ 
duct. 

Amount  paid  for  ma¬ 

terial  used  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Whole  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed. 

Amount  paid  annu¬ 
ally  for  wages  of 
employees. 

N  umber  of  coke  ovens. 

Annual  production  of 

coke. 

1872,  . 

476 

1869,  . 

15,000 

$14,000  00 

$1,000  00 

103 

$1,100  00 

187.1, . . 

10,500 

12,300  00 

300  00 

34 

10,000  00 

1878,  . 

16,000 

16,000  00 

1,500  00 

66 

12,000  00 

1877,  . 

16,284 

14,004  24 

701  32 

55 

11,500  90 

1875 . 

19,000 

20,000  00 

500  00 

71 

16,. 500  00 

1864,  . 

20,000 

15,000  00 

42 

13,125  00 

1872. 

1 1873,  ....... 

41,184 

1,500  00 

148 

35,134  05 

9,000 

10,800  00 

200  00 

39 

6,500  00 

1860,  . 

30,000 

30,000  00 

50,000  00 

80 

8,000  00 

20 

1873,  . 

50 

45 

1,200 

1872, . 

29,600 

29,600  00 

2,216  00 

45 

20,448  95 

70 

29,600 

1873,  . 

40,150  00 

2,000  00 

47 

23,100  00 

100 

33, '277 

1873,  . 

40,000 

30,000  00 

1,000  00 

61 

18,000  00 

30 

1865,  . 

16,000 

16,000  00 

63 

1872,  . 

90,000 

70,000  00 

6,000  00 

141 

62,000  00 

200 

50,000 

1865,  . 

48, COO 

48,000  00 

8,000  00 

102 

33,000  00 

1856, .  .  .  . 

407,263 

407,263  00 

14,308  74 

557 

210,436  58 

1877,  . 

100,000 

125,000  00 

3,508  65 

150 

49,522  29 

30 

1871,  . 

5,089 

8,000  00 

500  00 

71 

7,000  00 

1859  to  1879,  .... 

5*22,057 

522,000  00 

26,472  00 

867 

296,714  00 

1874,  . 

50,832 

47,865  60 

4,755  82 

105 

31,865  19 

Average. 


t  Cars. 
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COAL,  BITUMINOUS.- 


T3 

<X> 

opera- 

ng  the 

Miners  on 
contract. 

Miners  on 
wages. 

Outside 

laborers. 

Inside 

laborers. 

Outside 

mechanics 

Inside 

mech’cs. 

Name  op  Colliery. 

Hours  woi 
per  day. 

Days  in 

tion  duri 

year. 

Nnmber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

03 

<U 

fcx 

o3 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  . 

200 

** 

125 

$1  50 

3 

$1  25 

2 

8 

<M 

_ 

3 

$2  CO 

3 

§2  00 

Fort  Pitt, . 

200 

7 

8 

1  40 

2 

1  40 

4 

1  90 

1 

1  50 

Bower  Hill, . 

250 

80 

5 

$1  25 

4 

2 

2 

i 

Wood  Coal  Worfts,  .  .  . 

300 

40 

1 

1  75 

3 

3 

3 

1 

i 

James  Nimick, . 

308 

30 

Enterprise, . 

264 

15 

50 

3 

50 

3 

2  25 

2 

2  00 

Fair  Haven, . 

to 

304 

290 

105 

121 

2  25 

1  75 

4 

34 

1  75 

1  15 

8 

1  25 

4 

1  25 

Street’sRun  Coal  Works, 

114 

7 

*03 

13 

to 

1  67 

2  25 

2 

2  00 

1 

to 

2  25 

2  75 

1 

2  00 

Amity,  .  .  . 

138 

110 

10 

*02| 

3 

1  00 

5 

1  75 

2 

2  25 

Camden,  .  . . 

to 

290 

170 

117 

120 

4  50 

13 

12 

1  50 

1 

1 

Allequippa,  . 

102 

80 

*03 

3 

1  00 

2 

2  25 

2 

2  50 

1 

2  50 

Robbins  &  Jenkins,  .  .  . 

160 

125 

*02 

12 

8 

2  00 

2  00 

3 

1  00 

1 

2  25 

2 

2  00 

Youghiogheny,  . 

to 

300 

185 

150 

to 

03 

*02* 

8 

2  00 

14 

2  00 

1 

2  25 

Hampton,  . 

225 

150 

to 

03 

3 

to 

2  25 

1  50 

2 

1  75 

2 

2  00 

Sandy  Creek, . 

to 

250 

220 

41 

*o.L 

6 

1  35 

3 

1  50 

6 

1  50 

2 

1  90 

117 

144 

116 

14 

to 

1  70 

1  50 

4 

to 

2  25 

2  25 

2 

2  00 

Oak  Ridge  Mine, . 

240 

70 

*021 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  10 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

300 

15 

to 

03| 

*03 

2 

1  75 

1 

3  00 

Chess  Pit, . 

208 

50 

45 

7 

50 

10 

1  75 

Cherry, . 

to 

305 

250 

227 

3 

1  00 

19 

1 

to 

1  25 

1  60 

to 

2  25 

1  00 

2 

to 

2  75 

1  75 

Jefferson  Coal  TTorks,  , 

108 

90 

1170 

50 

1  50 

20 

4 

1  50 

2  00 

1 

2  25 

Osceola  Coal  Company,  . 

240 

15 

75 

10 

1  50 

2 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

Enterprise, . 

141 

no 

12 

1  25 

3 

1  50 

5 

2  25 

1 

2  50 

1 

2  50 

Lane  and  Cambria,  .  .  . 

249 

240 

140 

3 

2  00 
40 

2 

1  25 

12 

1 

2  25 

Mount  Equity, . 

300 

50 

37 

150 

3 

1  50 

7 

1  75 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

313 

140 

41 

3 

77 

6 

1  48 

1 

1  60 

1 

1  37 

Carbon  Run, . 

119 

130 

2  50 

2 

1  71 

2 

1 

1  60 
95 

4 

1  24 

3 

1  83 

2 

1  64 

Sonman, . 

to 

313 

200 

3 

4 

1  14 

3 

1 

Lloydsville,  .  . . 

300 

290 

5 

10 

1  25 

3 

25 

1  15 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

313 

85 

4 

22 

N  umber. 
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EMPLOYEES  WAGES. 


Outside 

mule 

drivers. 


Inside 

mule 

drivers. 


Weigh 

master. 


Dumpers. 


Mining  I  Coke 
overseers.  drawers. 


Boys. 


Other 

employees. 


1 


2 


1 

1 


2 

2 


3 


2 

1 

1 


1 


2 


2 


_ 

j  Wages. 

■ 

U 

o 

a 

a 

& 

Wages. 

Number. 

CO 

o 

tc 

S3 

£ 

Number. 

00 

0) 

he 

88 

Number,  j 

Wages. 

Number. 

CO 

4) 

hC 

88 

.o 

5 

£ 

Wages. 

Number. 

oa 

<y 

he 

93 

fl  50 

8 

$1  50 

1 

$2  50 

2 

$1  25 

1 

fl  00 

*04} 

1 

§.50  00 

1 

§60  00 

2 

t$0  80 

3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

i 

2  17 

6 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  75 

1 

2  50 

$0  50 

I  00 

7 

1  00 

2 

1  75 

5 

1  15 

2 

2  00 

1 

to 

and 

1  25 

1  25 

1 

1  75 

2  25 

6 

2  25 

i 

1 

3  CO 

3 

$1  50 

to 

1  75 

1  75 

10 

2  10 

1 

1  75 

2 

1  75 

1 

2  50 

7 

2  00 

to 

2  25 

2 

1 

2 

i 

10 

6 

2  25 

o 

2  50 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  75 

1 

1  00 

8 

2  00 

i 

2  25 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

1  50 

8 

2  00 

1 

2  25 

2 

2  25 

1 

3  00 

9 

2  00 

i 

2  25 

2 

125 

1 

3  85 

115 

19 

2  30 

i 

2  25 

2 

1  35 

1 

2  75 

14 

1  00 

to 

to 

1  70 

to 

2  50 

2  60 

3  33 

1  00 

10 

2  30 

1 

2  20 

1 

1  60 

1 

3  00 

2  30 

1  35 

4 

1  50 

i 

1  50 

1 

1  60 

to 

i 

1  75 

1  75 

5 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

3 

1  40 

1 

2  00 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

3 

2  75 

1 

3  33 

to 

2  25 

1  75 

3 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

2  00 

10 

2  25 

1 

2  50 

2 

2  25 

1 

2  50 

12 

1  50 

i 

1  75 

l 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

15 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

i 

2  25 

2 

2  50 

5 

1 

.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

1 

§80  00 

20 

170 

30 

1  37£ 

avr’ge 

3 

60 

9 

1  00 

i 

1  80 

3 

1  47 

1 

3  33 

5 

50 

i 

1  82 

13 

1  43 

avr’ge 

67 

9 

1  00 

1 

1  90 

4 

1  28 

2 

3  25 

12 

67 

i 

5  00 

6 

1  38 

2 

1  38 

1 

1  41 

1 

2 

1 

2 

16 

4 

9 

1  45 

1 

1  80 

2 

1  22 

1 

3  00 

2 

1 
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COAL,  BITUMINOUS.- 


'C 

« 

Days  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Miners  on 
contract. 

Miners  on 
wages. 

Outside 

laborers. 

Inside 

laborers. 

Outside 

mechanics 

Inside 

mech’cs. 

Name  of  Colliery. 

C  s3 

03  -1 

U  w 

5  C. 

o 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

2) 

£2 

5 

2 

Wages. 

£ 

o 

-  5 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

Snow  Shoe, . 

240 

7 

[50 

2 

$2  00 

7 

$1  00 

6 

$1  25 

l 

$2  00 

54 

Fairmount, .  •  • 

313 

5 

75 

15 

1  10 

2 

1  50 

i 

2  25 

1 

1  50 

110 

[50 

Catfish  and  Hillville.  .  . 

313 

140 

[60 

8 

1  40 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Com- 

254 

2 

30 

4 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

pany, 

32 

[45 

Daguscalionda,  . 

250 

15 

II 45 

3 

1  50 

3 

50 

5 

50 

5 

1  50 

to 

150 

o 

to 

to 

3 

1  35 

300 

55 

1  65 

75 

to 

20 

1  20 

1  75 

Eureka . 

134 

24 

69 

1150 

14 

1  25 

7 

1  50 

St.  Mary’s, 

303 

1  10 

1145 

1 

50 

3 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

3 

1  35 

Carondelet, . 

229 

48 

[65 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

Turnbull  &  Hall, . 

80 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

2 

2  00 

to 

to 

to 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

Excelsior . 

80 

.  .  . 

22 

2  50 

.  .  . 

1 

2  50 

Spring  Grove  Coke  Works 

.  * 

24 

2  00 

22 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

•Jackson  Mines,  .  . 

300 

30 

2  00 

20 

1  50 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  50 

Fayette,  . 

24 

2  00 

22 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

Painter. 

Pennsville, . 

300 

20 

1  25 

20 

1  50 

1 

Eldorado, . 

300 

18 

1  50 

16 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

286 

2 

38 

1  65 

6 

1  65 

6 

1  95 

2 

L  9b 

ville  Gas  Coal  and  Coke 

80 

175 

Company. 

Deer  Park,  . . 

275 

31 

1  75 

4 

1  25 

Hill  Farm, . 

300 

4 

1  00 

1 

80 

1 

1  65 

1 

1  90 

30 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

Umpire,  . 

120 

35 

*2* 

30 

5 

1 

.  .  . 

to 

150 

Washington, 

275 

7 

2  00 

1 

1  85 

234 

20 

1  75 

2 

1  75 

3 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

Lemont,  . 

290 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

37 

1  50 

Carbon, . 

216 

3 

75 

1 

1  55 

1 

1  75 

36 

1  70 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company, 

313 

89 

[45 

1 

4 

1  40 

1 

1  40 

Pancoast, . 

278 

6 

4 

90 

1 

1  91 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  91 

35 

1 

Washington, . 

300 

2 

2 

1  40 

1 

1  75 

16 

Beaver, . 

234 

80 

1  75 

7 

1  25 

2 

1  75 

2 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

Clinton, . 

230 

40 

2  35 

2 

1  25 

1 

1  50 

R.  H.  Peebles’  Bank,  .  . 

.  . 

208 

60 

7 

1  2-5 

3 

1  25 

4 

Melntye,  . . 

260 

13 

3 

65 

20 

50 

10 

1  30 

5 

1  50 

240 

90 

1  15 

to 

to 

to 

88 

2  20 

2  00 

6 

1  30 

to 

1  45 

Buffalo  Coal  Company’s 

260 

10 

14 

1  18 

3 

1  75 

2 

1  50 

Mines, 

135 

1  87 

Home  Banks,  . 

227 

14 

70 

4 

1  00 

3 

2  00 

2 

1  75 

45 

1  45 

to 

to 

1  50 

2  50 

Crill’s  Coal  Bank,  .... 

183 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

to 

241 

Keystone  Coal  and  Man- 

300 

55 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  50 

ufacturing  Company, 

The  Baltimore  and  Cum- 

295 

40 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  20 

1 

1  50 

berland  Coal  Company, 

to 

,to 

(Limited, ) 

2  00 

1  30 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

.  . 

240 

66 

1  67 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

Coal  Company, 

Cumberland, . 

20 

1  25 

Leg.  Doc.] 


Coal — Bituminous, 
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EMPLOYEES  W AGES-t'onllnued. 


Outside 

mule 

drivers. 

Inside 

mule 

drivers. 

Weigh  - 
master. 

Dumpers. 

Mining 

overseers. 

Coke 

drawers. 

Boys. 

Number. 

j  Wages. 

1 

Number. 

j  Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

CD 

<v 

be 

cj 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

12 

$1  25 

2 

?2  12 

2 

$1  00 

1 

$2  62 

3 

$1  25 

3 

f)  50 

3 

$1  50 

15 

1  50 

2 

1  80 

1 

1  10 

1 

6 

1  40 

2 

1  65 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  90 

1 

1  35 

2 

1  10 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  10 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  35 

9 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

2 

1  30 

2 

2  80 

3  50 

1 

75 

1 

1  15 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  00 

i 

2  25 

3 

1  00 

3 

1  25 

3 

1  40 

3 

1  .50 

1 

4  00 

1 

60 

3 

2  .50 

1 

2  (10 

4 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

1 

2  00 

7 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

to 

to 

to 

to 

2  .50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

2 

2  50 

1 

2  50 

2 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

5 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

1 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1  25 

4 

1  50 

1 

6 

1  65 

2 

2  10 

2 

1  65 

2 

2  25 

50 

t60 

3 

1  60 

1 

§80  00 

1 

1  45 

1 

1  25 

1 

§65  00 

16 

1  75 

1 

80 

3 

4 

.... 

1 

Wages 

paid 

$1  50, 

?1  75, 

and 

$2  25 

per 

day. 

1 

1  85 

1 

1  85 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  85 

6 

1  80 

.  .  . 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

5 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  75 

16 

1  50 

1 

1  55 

1 

1  70 

1 

1  70 

1 

2  25 

6 

1  40 

1 

§50  00 

4 

1  33 

1 

§70  00 

1 

75  00 

1 

.... 

3 

1  50 

1 

§•50  00 

2 

1 

§37  50 

2 

1  45 

1 

1  55 

.  •  • 

2 

2  00 

1 

80 

9 

1  30 

1 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

1 

3  00 

1 

75 

2 

1  30 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

1 

3  00 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

3 

1  45 

5 

1  12 

1 

1  58 

1 

80 

1 

to 

to 

13 

1  20 

1  60 

1  23 

28 

1  45 

to 

1  60 

9 

1  44 

1 

3 

1  18 

1 

3  00 

4 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

3 

1  30 

1 

4  00 

1 

1  20 

6 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

3 

1  25 

1 

§70  00 

1 

50 

3 

1  25 

1 

1  30 

1 

1  25 

1 

2  50 

6 

1  25 

1 

1  50 

3 

1  25 

1 

4  00 

1 

2 

Other 

employees. 


1  $1  54 

1  §48  00 

1  5  00 

1  2  00 

1  1  50 

1  1  33 

1  1  37 


1  4  00 

1  4  00 

1  4  00 


8  2  00 
to 
3  33 

1  §125  00 


15 


1  10 
to 
1  65 


1  2  00 

1  1  60 

2  1  50 


1 


§150  00 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


COAL,  BITUMINOUS.— 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Hours  worked 
per  day. 

Days  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Miners  on 
contract. 

Miners  on 
wages. 

Outside 

laborers. 

Inside 

laborers. 

Outside 

mechanics 

Inside 

mech’cs. 

N  umber. 

. 

to 

i) 

bC 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

to 

z> 

be 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Morris  Run, . 

208 

137 

65 

?l  00 

17 

£0  50 

13 

1  25 

1 

$1  75 

to 

252 

to 

to 

to 

30S 

1  37  i 

1  00 

2  25 

17 

1  25 

to 

* 

1  75 

Blossburg,  . 

205 

70 

10 

$1  80 

7 

80 

7 

1  46 

10 

1  80 

8 

I  80 

420 

to 

to 

1  00 

2  25 

133 

1  25 

to 

1  75 

Fall  Brook, . 

200 

63 

1 

1  80 

15 

1  121 

10 

45 

4 

1  55 

4 

1  50 

250 

6 

1  25 

Antrim, . 

200 

30 

2 

1  80 

63 

1  12i 

13 

45 

6 

1  55 

4 

1  50 

300 

305 

5 

1  25 

Midway  Block, . 

75 

80 

$1  35 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Enterprise,  ....... 

275 

25 

402i 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

Banner,  . 

140 

50 

7 

1 

75 

1 

2  25 

Knob, . 

142 

11 

1 

1  00 

34 

35 

63 

402i 

1 

1  00 

2 

2  25 

12-5 

30 

2  50 

4 

Shire  Oaks,  .  .  . 

111 

76 

2  75 

7 

2  00 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  00 

Globe  and  Dexter,  .  .  .  f 

198 

20 

4 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

■ 

to 

110 

< 

250 

Little  Alps, . L 

75 

Allison’s.  .  . 

150 

30 

1  50 

4 

1  25 

1 

1  50 

White  Ball, . 

100 

10 

55 

5 

4 

1 

50 

1  25 

300 

30 

1  75 

3 

60 

2 

1  75 

1 

2  00 

6 

1  20 

Rising  Sun  Coke  Works, 

293 

20 

12 

1 

1  25 

5 

1  50 

to 

2  50 

Buckeve, . 

290 

20 

1  75 

26 

1  65 

200 

46 

2  00 

6 

1  50 

2 

Sliafton,  . 

6 

[40 

3 

1  25 

2 

2  00 

45 

to 

3 

1  60 

50 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  . 

300 

2 

* 

18 

1  25 

7 

1  75 

7 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

70 

Leechburg, . 

250 

10 

1  00 

i 

1  10 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

to 

7 

2  00 

1  10 

. 

70 

60 

\\  estmoreland, . 

439 

1  30 

31 

1  10 

10 

1  35 

1  50 

1  50 

to 

1  80 

Ocean,  . 

232 

10 

4 

1  25 

3 

1  50 

2 

1  70 

120 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  . 

100 

60 

43 

2 

2  50 

Coal  Run,  Shafts  Nos.  1 

238 

653 

1  67 

60 

1  25 

27 

1  35 

12 

1  55 

and  2.  and  Yougliioghe- 

ny,  No.  I. 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke, 

200 

75 

1  25 

8 

1  25 

...| 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  25 

*  Price  paid  per  wagon, 
t  Price  paid  per  oven. 
t  Price  paid  per  bushel. 


Leg.  Doc.] 


Coal — Bituminous, 
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E  HPLOYEES  WAGES.-Continued. 


Outside 

mule 

drivers. 

Inside 

mule 

drivers. 

Weigh 

maser. 

Dumpers. 

Mining 

overseers. 

Coke 

drawers. 

Boys. 

Other 

employees. 

N  umber. 

j  Wages. 

£ 

3 

a 

j  Wages. 

N  um  ber. 

O) 

U 

OS 

& 

N  ii  m  ber. 

uO 

at 

be 

OS 

Number.  ' 

CD 

U) 

os 

Number.  1 

1 

CD 

9) 

be 

08 

p: 

N  umber. 

CO 

V 

be 

ce 

Number. 

CD 

0) 

be 

ed 

£ 

56 

fl  00 

3 

§$45  00 

33 

$1  25 

3 

§845  00 

to 

to 

to 

1  44 

50  00 

100  00 

1 

*1  25 

15 

1  50 

2 

2  45 

59 

1  40 

1 

52 

$1  50 

71 

1  84 

3 

2  45 

8 

1  00 

2 

545  00 

6 

1  25 

1 

§75  00 

14 

1  35 

1 

125  00 

.  .  . 

14 

1  00 

2 

545  CO 

9 

1  25 

3 

§45  00 

20 

1  35 

to 

125  00 

1 

.... 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

1 

2  00 

1 

$2  CO 

•  *  * 

3 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  25 

3 

1  25 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  75 

1 

to  40 

2 

1  75 

3 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  50 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2  00 

1 

2  CO 

1 

2  50 

2 

5 

3 

2  00 

2 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

i 

1  50 

5 

1 

2 

J 

1 

75 

1 

75 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  70 

1 

1  92 

i 

§75  00 

12 

t60 

2 

t:o 

cha 

rger. 

1 

2  25 

1 

1  75 

.  .  . 

7 

1  60 

2 

1  60 

1 

5  CO 

1 

3  00 

6 

1  65 

2 

1  90 

i 

2  50 

24 

t65 

1 

4  00 

6 

1  30 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

2 

1  60 

1 

§40  CO 

and 

1  60 

3 

1  30 

38 

1  40 

5 

1  45 

9 

2  50 

.  .  .  . 

6 

55 

4 

1  50 

to 

to 

2  75 

3  CO 

7 

1  55 

1 

1  35 

2 

1  25 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

40 

1  55 

4 

1  43 

8 

1  25 

4 

2  50 

24 

70 

12 

1  87 

6 

1  45 

6 

li  56  CO 

1 

10  50 

1 

11135  00 

8 

1  CO 

i 

1 

8 

75 

1 

II  Price  paid  per  ton. 

S  Monthly  wages. 

1  Price  paid  per  lihd.  bushel 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


Under  the  head  of  other  employes,  are  classed  the  following  : 

Civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  pumpers,  check- 
men,  checkmen  helpers,  brakemen,  engineers,  hitchers-on,  greasers,  cage- 
men,  trappers,  caulkers,  millers,  farmers,  clerks,  teamsters,  stablemen, 
watchmen,  laborers. 


Price  of  Mining  per  100  Bushels  at  Fort  Pitt  Mines. 


November,  1818,  .  . 
December,  1818,  .  . 
January,  1819,  .  . 

February,  1879, 
March,  1879, 

April,  1879,  .  .  .  . 
May,  1879, 

June,  1879,  from  7th 
July,  1879,  .  .  .  . 
August,  1879,  .  .  . 
September,  1879, 
October,  1879,  .  .  . 


.  .  .  $2  28 
...  2  28 
$2  28,  3  00 
...  2  66 
...  2  50 
.  .  .  Strike, 
.  .  .  Strike, 
.  .  .  $2  28 
...  2  28 
...  2  28 
$2  28,  2  50 
2  50,  3  00 


Highest  rate,  $3  00  ;  lowest  rate,  $2  28  ;  general  average,  $2  47. 
Lost  about  100  da}rs  in  strikes  during  1878-9. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Leo.  Doc.] 


Coal — Bituminous. 
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BLOOMARIES. 


The  bloomary,  sometimes  called  the  open  fire  or  hearth  fineries ,  is  the 
first  progressive  step  that  we  have  any  history  of  in  the  art  of  producing 
malleable  or  wrought  iron.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  process,  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  “  Eg3rplian  sculpture,  (dated  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,)  represents  smiths  working  at  a  forge,  which  is  provided 
with  two  simple  leather  bellowTs,  worked  by  the  pressure  of  the  men’s  feet 
for  the  exhaust,  and  inflated  by  strings  pulled  by  hand.”  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  blast  furnace,  for  the  making  of  pig  metal  or  cast  iron, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  a  modern  innovation,  wrought  iron  was  made 
directly  from  the  ore,  with  charcoal  for  fuel.  The  present  bloomary  fire  is 
a  shallow,  rectangular  hearth,  whose  sides  and  bottom  are  formed  of  cast 
iron  plates,  which  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  fire  by  a  lining- 
made  from  charcoal  dust.  The  fuel  used  is  charcoal,  and  the  fire  is  urged 
by  a  blast  of  cold,  or  sometimes  heated,  air,  introduced  through  an  in¬ 
clined  tuyere,  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  close  to  the  top  of  the  hearth. 
The  metal,  or  wrouglit-iron  scrap,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  charged  on  top  of 
the  fire,  the  fusion  of  which  is  allowed  to  take  place  very  gradually,  so 
that  it  may  be  exposed  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of 
the  blast,  bjr  falling  in  single  drops  through  the  entire  height  or  depth  of 
the  hearth.  The  iron  has  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  imperfectly  refined 
masses  has  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  to  the  tuyere,  in 
order  to  subject  them  afresh  to  the  joint  influences  of  the  blast  and  slag — 
which  has  been  formed — as  often  as  possible,  until  the  carbon  is  almost 
entirely  removed.  The  fusibility  of  the  mass  diminishes  as  the  decarburi¬ 
zation  progresses,  finally  a  spongy  mass,  or  ball  of  wrought  iron,  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  is  taken  to  a  large  hammer,  worked  by  water  or  steam  power, 
and  reduced  to  a  rough  shape  called,  a  slab  or  bloom.  It  is  then  re-heated 
in  another  furnace,  to  be  hammered  or  rolled  into  finished  iron.  The  iron 
thus  produced  is  classed  as  the  best,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  boiler  plates 
and  crucible  steel. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  States  dates  back  almost  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  as  we 
find  that  iron-works  and  glass-works  were  erected  there  in  1620,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  in  1622,  by  Indians,  who  massacred  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven ,  none  escaping  but  one 
boy  and  girl.  The  enterprise  was  then  abandoned,  and  not  revived  again 
in  Virginia  for  nearly  a  century  later,  the  settlers  devoting  their  time  more 
to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  than  to  any  other  pursuit. 
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Iron-works  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  were  erected  at  Braintree 
and  Linn,  Massackussetts,  as  early  as  1648  or  1649.  But  to  Raynham  now 
a  part  of  Taunton,  Massackussetts,  is  accredited  the  honor  of  the  first 
bloomary  put  in  operation  in  the  colonies.  From  a  description  of  Rayn¬ 
ham,  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Fobes,  in  1793,  as  related  in  “  Bishop’s  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Manufacture,”  from  which  we  glean  our  information  for 
the  historical  portion  of  this  sketch,  “  the  first  adventurers  from  England 
to  this  country  who  were  skilled  in  the  forge  iron  manufacture,  were  two 
brothers,  viz  :  James  and  Henry  Leonard.  .  They  came  to  this  town  (Rayn¬ 
ham)  in  tfie  year  1652,  which  was  about  two  jrnars  after  the  first  settlers 
had  planted  themselves  upon  this  spot  ;  and  in  the  year  1652,  these  Leon¬ 
ards  here  built  the  first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved 
from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys,  and  settled  there.  James,  who  was  the  pro¬ 
genitor ,  from  whom  the  whole  race  of  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died  in 
this  town.  He  came  from  Poutypool, Monmouthshire,  and  brought  with  him 
his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  afterwards  worked  at  the  bloomary  art 
with  his  father  in  the  forge.  The  forge  was  situated  on  the  great  road, 
and  having  been  repaired  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is  still  to  this 
day  in  employ.  ”  “  In  the  .  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  this 
forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fishing  Pond,  on  the  northerly  side  of  which 
stood  King  Phillip’s  house.  It  was  called  Phillip’s  hunting  house,  because 
in  the  season  most  favorable  for  hunting  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the 
winter  chiefly  at  Mount  Hope,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Phillip 
and  these  Leonards,  it  seems,  long  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  traded 
with  each  other  ;  and  such  was  Phillip’s  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war 
broke  out,  which  was  in  1675,  he  gave  out  strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians 
never  to  hurt  the  Leonards.  During  the  war,  two  houses  near  the  forge 
were  constantly  garrisoned.  One  of  them  was  built  by  James  Leonard, 
long  before  Phillip’s  war.  This  house  still  remains  in  its  original  Gothic 
form,  and  is  now  inhabited  together,  with  the  same  paternal  spot,  by  Leon¬ 
ards  of  the  sixth  generation.”  Respecting  the  Leonards,  he  further  remarks  : 
“  The  circumstance  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  iron  manufacture  is  so 
well  known  as  to  render  it  a  common  observation  in  this  part  of  the 
country  viz  :  ‘  Where  you  can  find  iron-works ,  there  you  will  find  a 

Leonard.  ’  ”  Henry,  as  before  stated,  went  to  the  Jerseys  “  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  set  up  iron- works  in  that  State.  ” 

Coventry  forge,  Coventry  township,  Chester  county,  is  reputed  as  hav¬ 
ing  manufactured  the  first  iron  in  Pennsylvania.  This  bloomary  was  built 
by  a  person  named  Nutt,  and  put  in  operation  about  the  year  1720.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  was  carried  on  there  after  the  Revolution,  by  Col¬ 
onel  Phillip  Benner,  who  subsequently  built  the  first  forge  in  Centre 
county.  A  forge  is  also  mentioned  in  17 19  and  1720  at  Manatawny,  then  in 
Philadelphia,  but  now  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  county.  The  first  iron¬ 
works  in  Lancaster  county,  which  was  set  off  from  Chester  county  about 
1720,  is  supposed  to  be  built  by  a  person  named  Kurtz,  in  1  726.  The  en- 
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terprising  family  of  Grubbs  commenced  operations  in  1728,  having  built 
Hopewell  forge,  and  a  number  of  blast  furnaces.  “  The  books  of  Hope- 
well  forge,  preserved  since  the.  year  17G5,  exhibit,  it  is  said,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  an  economy  of  management  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  which  compare  favorably  with  its  present  results.  ”  Speedwell 
forge — six  miles  from  Litiz,  Lancaster  county — now  abandoned,  was 
built  in  1750,  and  one  in  Martic  township  in  1755.  Windsor  forge,  on  the 
Conestoga,  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Lancaster,  was  built  in  1745,  and 
several  others  on  same  stream  in  the  next  fifty  years.  Poole  forge,  near 
the  Speedwell,  in  1760,  and  Spring  forge,  three  miles  from  the  former,  in 
1793.  Brooke  forge,  on  the  Pequea,  and  New  Market  forge  of  Lebanon 
county,  dates  from  1795.  Glasgow  forge,  just  within  Berks  county,  was 
built  in  1750,  and  Green  Lane  forge,  twenty  miles  north  of  Norristown,  on 
the  Perkiomen,  was  built  in  1733,  and  others  were  built  on  the  same  river 
before  the  Revolution.  The  Oley  charcoal  furnace  and  Oley  forge,  near 
Princeton  were  built,  the  furnace  in  1770,  and  the  forge  in  1780,  and 
Mount  Pleasant  forge  in  1799.  Two  bloomary  forges  were  built  in  Rock¬ 
land  township,  Berks  county,  one  in  1788,  and  the  other  in  1790,  and  two 
forges  on  Pine  creek,  in  Pike  township,  built  in  1799  and  1800.  Berks 
count}'  had  six  furnaces  and  as  many  forges  in  1798.  The  ancient  forge 
in  Chester  county,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  creek  into  the  Schuylkill, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  memorable  glen,  around  which 
Washington  established  his  winter  quarters  in  the  darkest  period  of  the 
Revolution,  was  erected  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1757,  by  Stephen 
Evans,  whose  executors  that  year  sold  it  to  John  Potts,  the  founder  ot 
Pottstown.  There  were  six  forges  in  Chester  county,  previous  to  1800, 
and  quite  a  number  through  other  counties  further  west  and  north. 

In  1784,  in  England,  Henry  Cort  invented  the  verberatory  furnace  and 
rolling-mill,  which  commenced  a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
the  puddling  furnace  supplanting  the  bloomary  fire,  as  the  rolls  supplanted 
the  tilt  hammer  in  reducing  the  iron  into  different  shapes  and  sizes.  At 
present  there  are  about  thirty-six  bloomaries  in  Pennsylvania,  with  annual 
capacity  of  forty  thousand  tons,  while  the  total  number  of  bloomaries  in 
the  United  States  is  fifty -eight,  with  capacity  of  sixty-five  thousand  tons 
per  annum. 

We  forwarded  circulars  to  forty  forges,  four  of  which  we  learn  have  been 
abandoned  since  1874,  only  nineteen  returned,  including  the  abandoned 
and  idle  forges. 


The  following  Table  enumerates  the  Blomaries  manufacturing  Blooms  from  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  Pennsylvania : 
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BLOOM  ARIES. — 


J,  2 
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run  outs. 
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Hammer¬ 

men. 

Helpers  at 
hammer. 
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Employees’  Wages. 
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The  following  was  returned  from  Cove  Forge,  Blair  county.  The  blank 
is  accompanied  with  quite  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the 
forge  for  four  stated  periods  during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  full.  In  the  absence  of  better  facilities  being  afforded  by  the 
State  to  gather  information  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects,  this  example,  if 
followed  by  the  proprietors  of  other  industrial  establishments,  would  be 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  public  much  valuable  and  interesting  inform¬ 
ation  : 


Comparative  Statement  of  Operations  at  Cove  Forge,  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania,  1857,  1863, 

1871,  and  1879. 
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Wages  of  forgemen 

Laborers, . 

9 

90 

12  mos. 

and  run-out  men  de- 

Boys, . 

5 

75 

3  mos. 

pend  altogether  on 
the  time  in  operation, 

Wood  choppers,  .  . 

7 

•  •  • 

1  00 

4  mos. 

the  number  of  loops 
to  a  fire,  and  kind  and 

weight  of  iron  made. 

This  table  indicates  the  wages  of  forgemen  and  run-out  men  for  the  ac¬ 
tual  days  worked,  and  average  daily  wages  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

Product  turned  out  during  1857,  543  tons.  Value,  $43,000. 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed,  37. 

Forgemen  and  other  hands  are  furnished  with  dwelling-house,  one  half 
acre  of  ground,  and  free  access  to  the  fruit  orchards,  with  other  privileges, 
which  makes  laborer’s  wages  (90  cents  and  $1  00)  equivalent  to  $1  15  to 
$1  25,  others  in  proportion. 
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Operations  during  1863. 


1 

. 

Gfi 

© 

c  ib 

© 

© 

bC 

53 

s  s  g 

© 

£ 

£ 

3 

Classification. 

.  © 

■  of  bo 
>loyed. 

d  daily 
paid  mei 

r  3  n  ® 

s>> 

•g  _  © 

"5 

© 

Sh 

o 

Remarks. 

©  ^ 

© 

JQ 

bee 

5c  o  o 

.3 

g 

£ 

3 

© 

-< 

Aver 

forg 

out 

day 

© 

H 

Manager, . 

l 

$2  50 

12  mos. 

Same  number  fires 
as  before  given. 

Clerk,  . 

1 

1  25 

12  mos. 

1  9  mos. 

(  &  over. 
i  9  mos. 

Run-out  men  were 
paid  $2  per  ton. 

Forgemen, . 

Run-out  man,  .... 

6 

1 

2  75 

4  25 

2  00 

3  25 

Forgemen,  $7  50 
per  ton. 

Ten  loops  to  the 
fire.  Iron  heavier. 

1  9  mos. 

1  <fc  over. 

Helper, . 

1 

2  12 

1  62 

Helper  at  run-out 
was  paid  $  1. 

Coal  stocker . 

1 

1  00 

12  mos. 

Choppers  were  paid 
35  to  40  cents  per 

Teamsters, . 

2 

.  .  . 

1  00 

12  mos. 

cord. 

Circumstances  af- 

Blacksmith,  .... 

1 

1  50 

12  mos. 

ter  the  beginning  of 
our  civil  war  were 

Collier, . 

1 

1  65 

6  mos. 

such  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  as  a 

Helper, . 

1 

1  15 

6  mos. 

branch  of  industry 
was  completely  re- 

Carpenter, . 

1 

1  25 

12  mos. 

vived,  and  continued 
until  1872,  when  good 

Laborers, . 

7 

1  00 

12  mos. 

iron  was  not  wanted 
to  anv  extent,  parties 

Boys, . 

2 

60 

4  mos. 

substituting  inferior 
grades  of  iron,  for 

Choppers, . 

8 

1  00 

4  mos. 

merchants’  and  other 
manufacture. 

Product,  1863,  600  tons.  Value,  $75,000. 
Whole  number  of  persons  employed,  34. 


/ 
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Classification. 

Number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed. 

Number  of  boys  em¬ 

ployed. 

Actual  daily  wages 

paid  men. 

Average  daily  wages  of 

forgemen  and  run¬ 

out  man  for  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Time  in  operation. 

Remarks. 

Manager, 

1 

?2 

50 

12  mos. 

Same  number  fires 

Clerk, . 

1 

1 

33 

..... 

12  mos. 

as  in  1833. 

Forgemen, . 

6 

2 

38 

SI  52 

230  davs. 

Run-out  men  are 

Run-out  man,  .... 

1 

3 

57 

2  30 

230  days. 

paid  §1  75  per  ton. 

Helper, . 

1 

2 

00 

1  30 

230  days. 

Forgemen  are  paid 

Coal  stocker,  .... 

1 

1 

15 

12  mos. 

§7  00  per  ton. 

Teamsters, . 

2 

1 

25 

12  mos. 

6  to  8  and  10  loops 

Blacksmith,  .... 

1 

1 

75 

12  mos. 

to  fire. 

Collier, . 

1 

1 

75 

6  mos. 

Helper  at  run-out, 

Helper, . 

1 

1 

25 

. 

12  mos. 

SI  per  ton. 

Laborers, . 

10 

1 

05 

12  mos. 

Boys, . 

3 

50 

4  mos. 

Choppers, . 

7 

1 

00 

4  mos. 

Product,  415  tons.  Value,  $47,000. 
Whole  number  of  men  employed,  36. 


Operations  during  1879. 


Classification. 

Number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed. 

Number  of  boys  em¬ 
ployed. 

Actual  dally  wages 
paid  men. 

Average  daily  wages 
made  by  forgemen 
and  run-out  man  for 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Time  in  operation. 

Manager, . 

1 

?2  50 

12  mos. 

Clerk, . 

1 

1  33 

12  mos. 

Forgemen, . 

4 

1  80 

{  nearly 

}  SI  20 

240  days. 

Run-out  man,  .  .  . 

1 

1  80 

1  20 

240  days. 

Helper, . 

1 

1  25 

95 

240  days. 

Coal  stocker,  .... 

1 

1  00 

12  mos. 

Teamsters . 

2 

1  00 

Blacksmith, . 

1 

1  75 

Collier, . 

1 

1  65 

Helper, . 

1 

1  15 

Laborers, . 

14 

95 

Boys, . 

2. 

50 

Choppers,  . 

10 

1  00 

Remarks. 


Forgemen  are  paid 
§6  per  ton. 

Run-out  men  §1  50 
per  ton. 

In  addition  to  the 
§1  20  daily  average, 
the  run-out  men  and 
forgemen  made  at 
other  work  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  helper  was  paid 
for  other  work,  mak¬ 
ing  his  average  for 
year  95  cts. 

Coal  stocker  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  other  work 
when  the  forge  was 
standing. 


Product,  289  tons.  Value,  $17,000. 
Whole  number  of  men  employed,  40  to  45 
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I  employ  4  farmers  and  1  miller,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  above  oper¬ 
ations.  To  these' men  we  pay  from  $350  to  $375  per  annum,  with  usual 
privileges  of  men  taking  charge  of  farms. 

The  above  product  was  put  at  $17,000,  being  several  prices  during  the 
year,  but  since  November  1,  and  now,  the  same  product  is  worth  $22,000 
to  $23,000. 

We  have  never  experienced  any  strikes  or  troubles  with  emploj- es  in  set¬ 
tlement  of  their  accounts  or  otherwise.  Employes  have  always  lived 
peacefully  and  with  due  respect  to  their  employer,  therefore  my  theory  or 
opinion  as  to  the  settlement  of  such  disputes — or,  practically  speaking,  I 
can  give  you  no  views  that  would  answer  as  an  expedient  or  suitable  means 
to  accomplish  much  good,  as  experience  only  fits  employers  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  answer  questions  of  such  import.  However,  I  would  add  that  hav¬ 
ing  had  no  experience  in  such  trouble  is  something  worthy  of  note,  as  the 
majority  are  continually  annoyed  in  this  way,  and  I  would  add,  without 
hesitanc}r,  that  this  unusual  feature  is  solely  attributed  to  a  sober,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  industrious  lot  of  men  engaged.  We  have  men  who  were  here 
as  long  as  forty  years,  and  others  raised  here.  The  majority  are  church¬ 
going  people,  and  all  opposed  to  intemperance,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
such  hands  have  always  earned  money,  and,  to-day,  some  of  them  own  good 
farms  and  others  from,  $2,000  to  $5,000,  all  accomplished  by  industry  and 
good  management. 

Cove  forge  is  on  the  Frankstown  branch  of  the  Juniata  river,  in  Blair 
county,  two  miles  north-east  of  Williamsburg;  was  built  in  1810  by  John 
Royer,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  county  in  1779,  was  a  clerk  at  Chamber’s 
iron  works,  in  that  county,  was  subsequently  engaged  at  Logan  furnace, 
and  in  1808  commenced  to  build  “  Cove  Forge.”  After  a  checkered  ex¬ 
perience,  including  an  honorable  record  as  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature,  first  from  Huntingdon  county  and  afterwards  from 
Cambria  county,  died  at  Johnstown  in  1850.  Springfield  furnace,  Blair 
county,  was  built  by  John  Royer  and  his  brother  Daniel,  in  1815,  being  the 
third  furnace  now  in  Blair  county.  Springfield  furnace  and  Cove  forge 
are  now  owned  by  John  Royer,  son  of  Daniel,  he  and  George  Schmucker 
having  purchased  the  same  of  John  and  Daniel  Royer,  senior,  in  1818,  and 
was  operated  by  Royer  and  Schmucker  until  1855,  when  Schmucker  sold 
his  entire  interest  to  John  Royer,  junior,  who  has  successfully  operated  the 
same  until  now,  running  through  both  panics,  with  a  considerable  loss  but 
not  to  that  extent  impelling  suspension  further  than  two  men  in  1878.  I 
might  add  that  such  success  is  evidently  rare,  and  is  due  to  careful  man¬ 
agers,  who,  together  with  their  employer ,  have  always  carefully  considered 
every  operation,  and  to-day  iron  having  advanced  considerably,  is  certainly 
a  great  relief  to  iron-men  and  a  pleasure  to  employes,  as  a  panic  of  much 
longer  duration  would  have  certainly  compelled  abandonment.  Hon.  A. 
McAllister  and  Samuel  R.  Schmucker  to  whom  is  due  the  successful  oper¬ 
ations  of  these  two  places,  as  their  managers,  have  always  exercised  care 
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ancl  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  hands  who  were  sober,  industrious 
men,  and  both  pronounce  this  statement  sufficiently  accurate  as  a  practical 
and  successful  experience  in  operating  forges  and  furnaces.  Cove  forge 
blooms  are  made  from  charcoal  pig  metal  turned  out  at  Springfield  furnace, 
and  throughout  these  many  years  has  always  proven  to  be  strictly  uniform 
No.  1  charcoal  blooms,  and  when  good  iron  is  needed  are  always  in  ready 
demand,  at  fair  prices. 


F.  R,  SCHMUCKER, 
For  John  Royer. 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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BLAST  FURNACES. 


The  close  of  1879  presented  one  of  the  most  remarkable  years  in  the  history 
of  iron  production  in  this  country.  The  year  opened  with  business  fully 
as  dull  as  had  characterized  the  immediate  preceding  3'ears.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  State  were  lying  idle,  the  machinery  and  plant 
going  to  destruction.  Some  were  dismantled  during  the  previous  years, 
and  the  iron  of  every  description  connected  with  them  broken  up  and  sold 
as  scrap.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  there  was  a  perceptible  re-action 
set  in,  prices  began  to  advance,  and  as  they  did  fires  were  re-lighted,  wheels 
began  to  rumble,  labor  was  gladdened,  until  the  close  of  the  year  witnessed 
nearly  every  furnace  in  the  State  in  blast,  or  making  hasty  preparations  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Swank,  Secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  estimated 
that  the  “  entire  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  country  during  the  year,  at 
2,800,000  gross  tons,  against  2,300,000  in  1878,  which  is  within  two  per  cent, 
of  the  heaviest  years  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  trade.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  comparative  differences  in  the  prices  ol  pig-iron,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1878,  and  that  of  December  31,  1879,  as  taken  from  “ American 
Manufacturer 


Bessemer  pig,  .  . 
No.  1  foundry,  bit, 
Mill,  red-short,  . 
Mill,  neutral,  .  . 
Old  rails,  .  .  .  . 
Bar  iron,  (card,) 
Nails,  per  keg,  . 
Steel  rails,  .  .  . 


December 

31, 

1878. 

$20 

00 

$19 

00@  21 

00 

18 

00@  19 

50 

16 

50@  17 

00 

22 

00@  23 

00 

1 

75 

2 

15 

44 

00 

December  31, 
1879. 


$40  00@$41  00 
35  00@  38  00 
35  00(d)  38  00 
34  00@  35  00 
41  00@  43  00 

3  50 

4  25 

70  00@  72  50 


All  the  improvement  in  prices  occurred  between  the  1st  of  June,  1879, 
and  the  close  of  the  year. 

As  iron  advanced,  the  price  of  labor,  as  a  rule,  advanced  also.  1  he 
greatest  proportion  of  returns  received  by  the  Bureau  from  blast  furnaces, 
give,  we  presume,  the  wages  existing  at  the  date  of  return,  which  was  about 
or  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  year,  and  which  is  from  five  to  ten  pel 
cent,  of  an  advance  upon  prices  paid  during  the  first  and  second  quaitei. 

The  following  article,  taken  from  the  “  Iron  Agef  gives  an  inteiesting 
review  of  the  last  year’s  trade  in  pig  iron  : 

“  The  iron  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  im- 
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provement.  During  the  first  six  months  the  appreciation  in  values  was  slow, 
but  every  advance  was  maintained.  The  total  decline  in  1818  was  re¬ 
covered  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  while  the  advance  since 
then  has  been  no  less  than  $12@$14  per  ton.  During  the  month  of  July, 
prices  began  to  harden  a  little,  showing  at  the  close  an  advance  of  about 
$1  50,  the  price  of  No.  1  foundry  being  at  that  time  $20  50  per  ton.  During 
August,  the  market  gained  further,  until  $23  was  the  quotation,  first  week 
in  September.  From  that  time  the  advance  was  very  rapid,  and  the  quo¬ 
tation  on  ^October  2,  was  $31,  a  clear  gain  of  $10  per  ton  in  five  weeks. 
Prices  remained  steady  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  month,  but  dur¬ 
ing  November,  the  market  was  quite  unsettled,  and  some  parties,  under  an 
apprehension  of  a  serious  decline,  forced  sales  of  foundry  iron  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  from  $3@$6  per  ton.  Forge  iron,  however,  was  more  firmly  held, 
and  several  of  the  leading  companies  made  no  change  whatever,  although 
some  parties  made  concessions  of  from  $2@$3  per  ton.  Early  in  December 
it  became  evident  that  the  demand  for  iron  was  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
as  consumers  found  their  requirements  increasing,  heavy  purchases  became 
with  many  a  matter  of  necessity.  This  naturally  gave  fresh  strength  to  the 
market,  and  prices  quickly  reacted,  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  quotations 
are  higher,  by  at  least  $2  per  ton,  than  at  any  time  within  the  period  under 
review.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  future,  but  the  fact 
of  the  work-shops  in  all  parts  of  the  country  being  full  to  overflowing  with 
work,  seems  to  insure  a  continued  heavy  consumption  of  iron.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  general  that  prices  of  pig  metal  will  show  another  heavy  ad¬ 
vance  before  the  1st  of  May,  and  if  the  revival  in  Europe  is  at  all  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  it  is  here,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  appreciation  in 
values  during  1880  will  equal,  if  not  outrun,  that  of  the  year  now  closing. 
Fears  are  expressed,  however,  that  ‘  the  thing  will  be  overdone,’  and  ulti¬ 
mately  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  overdone ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
parties  who  have  heavy  contaacts  on  hand,  and  others  of  a  profitable  char¬ 
acter  in  prospect,  are  not  going  to  be  restrained  from  purchasing  to  cover 
their  requirements,  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  they  assist  in  forcing  up 
high  prices.  For  the  present  this  appears  to  be  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs,  and  although  consumers  are  now  buying  twice  and  three  times  as 
much  for  forward  delivery  as  they  did  during  the  past  two  years,  it  is  simply 
because  their  requirements  are  proportionately  heavier.  This  has  been  their 
experience  during  1879,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  repeated  during  1880.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  finished  iron  in  all  its  forms.” 

From  the  “  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette ,”  we  quote  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  review  of  the  iron  trade  of  that  great  industrial  city  for  1879  : 

“  The  range  of  the  advance  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  prices  of  the 
various  grades  of  iron  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  and  on  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1880  : 
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Bituminous  foundry,  . 

Mill  irons, . 

Coke  foundry,  .... 
Coke  mill  irons,  . 
Bessemer  pig,  No.  1,  . 
Anthracite  foundry,  . 
Anthracite  mill,  .  .  . 

Old  rails, . 

Bar  iron, . 

Nails,  per  keg,  .... 

Steel  rails,  . 

No.  1  wrought  scrap, 
Old  car  wheels,  .... 
Horse  and  mule  shoes, 
Railroad  spikes,  .  .  . 


January  1,  1879. 


$18  50@20  00 
17  50(a)10  50 

17  00(3)14  00 

16  00 @16  50 
19  506 1  20  00 

18  000)19  00 

17  00(3)18  50 
23  50@24  00 

1  65@1  25  card. 
2  10@  2  15 
43  50@44  00 
21  00@22  00 

18  50@19  50 
2  50@  3  50 

2j@  2!c. 


January  1, 1880. 


$10  00(3)41  00 

37  00@40  00 
35  00(3)30  00 

32  00@35  00 
39  0U@40  00 
35  00@38  00 
31  00(3)33  00 

38  00@40  00 

3!,  card. 
4  25 

70  00@72  50 
38  00@40  00 

33  00@35  00 
4  00@  5  00 

3|c. 


Receipts  of  Kan  Iron. 

The  receipts  of  raw  iron  furnish  the  most  reliable  statistical  indication 
of  the  volume  of  the  iron,  and  from  figures  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  volume  of  these  receipts  has  been  larger  during  the  past  year,  than  ever 
before.  The  grand  total  of  receipts  of  metal,  ore,  scrap,  and  blooms,  is 
680,487  tons,  which  exceeds  the  previously  unequaled  total  of  1873,  by 
neai’ly  50,000  tons,  is  nearly  150,000  tons  in  excess  of  any  other  year,  and 
shows  a  gain  of  over  200,000  tons  on  the  total  for  1878.  Two  things  are 
noticeable  in  comparing  these  figures  with  previous  years.  The  first  is  the 
large  increase  in  the  proportion  of  ore  used  in  Pittsburgh,  owing  to  the 
improvement  of  our  furnace  industry,  and  the  next  is  the  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  anthracite  pig  metal  employed,  and  the  decrease  of  the  amount 
of  bituminous  iron  from  the  Mahoning  and  Sheuango  valleys. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  various  grades  of  raw  iron 

during  1879,  with  the  total  compared  with  those  of  previous  years : 

Tons. 


Metal,  . 
Ore, 
Scrap,  . 
Blooms, 


270,377 

329,429 

50,567 

30,114 


Total, .  680,487 

1878, .  474,029 

1877, .  432?711 

1876, .  397,996 

1875, .  410,304 

1874, .  533,918 

1873, .  631,182 

1872,  466,648 

1871, . •  •  •  367  >207 

In  connection  with  this,  we  give  the  following  table,  showing  the  amount 
of  each  of  the  various  classes  of  raw  material  received  each  year  back  to 

1873: 
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Metal, 

tons. 

Ore,  tons. 

Scrap, 

tons. 

Blooms, 

tons. 

1879, . 

270,377 

329,429 

50,567 

30,114 

1878, . 

198,680 

231,730 

38,471 

10,148 

1877,  . 

190,885 

195,595 

39,913 

6,318 

1876,  . 

177,833 

173,552 

35,966 

10,645 

1875, . 

173,842 

175,596 

53,286 

7,880 

1874,  . 

257,611 

255,317 

*20,990 

1873, . 

298,133 

320,842 

*12, 209 

♦Include  both  scrap  and  blooms. 


TABULATED  STATEMENTS 

Of  the  Number  and  Capacity  of  the  Blast  Furnaces,  Rolling-Mills,  Steel  Works,  and 
Bloomaries  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  as 
given  in  the  “ Directory  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Works  of  the  United  States,”  prepared 
and  published  by  the  '■'■American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.” 


Blast  Furnaces  and  Rolling  Mills. 


1 

Blast  furnaces. 

Annual  capacity  in 
tons. 

ROLLING-MILLS. 

No.  of  mills. 

No.  of  puddling 
furnaces. 

Total  annual  ca¬ 
pacity,  includ¬ 
ing  iron  and 
steel  rails. 

Annual  capacity 
of  heavy  rail 
mills. 

Pennsylvania . 

275 

2,597,000 

138 

2,225 

1,830,000 

750,000 

All  other  States, . 

423 

3,271,000 

202 

2,289 

2,631,000 

1,222,000 

Total,  United  States,  .  . 

698 

5,868,000 

340 

4,514 

4,461,000 

1,972,000 

In  the  number  of  puddling  furnaces  there  is  added  38  puddling  furnaces 
in  Pennsylvania  and  13  in  other  States  that  are  connected  with  crucible 
steel  works  and  bloomaries. 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  steel  works 
and  bloomaries  of  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 


• 

Bessemer 
Steel  Works. 

Open  Hearth 
Steel  Works. 

Steel  Convert¬ 
ing  Works, 

OTHER  THAN 
Bessemer  and 
Open  Hearth. 

Bloomaries. 

No. 

Annual 
capacity 
in  ingots. 

No. 

Annual 
capacity 
in  ingots. 

No. 

Annual 

capacity. 

No. 

Annual 

capacity. 

Pennsylvania, . 

5 

8 

.  1 

22 

83, 000 

36 

40, 000 

All  other  States, . 

6 

14 

. 1 

24 

29,000 

22 

25,000 

Total  United  States,  .  . 

11 

750,000 

22 

150,000 

46 

112,000 

58 

65,000 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  blanks  wrere  sent  to  blast  furnaces,  86  of 
which  only  returned,  and  are  tabulated  as  follows  : 


v 


5  Statistics. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


BLAST  FURNACES 


Name  of  F  dun  ace. 

By  whom  Operated. 

County. 

» 

Chestnut  Grove, . 

Jesse  R.  Group, . 

Adams,  .... 

Isabella  Furnace  Company, . 

Allegheny,  .  . 

Lucy, . 

Lucy  Furnace  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Shoenberger, . 

Shoenberger,  Blair  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Clinton, . 

Graff.  Bennett  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Eliza, .  * . 

Laughlin  &  Co.,  .  : . 

do.  .  . 

Soho, . 

Moorhead,  McCleane  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Co.,  Limited, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Stewardson, . 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin . 

Armstrong,  .  . 

Malioning, . 

Wesley  Wilson,  (Lessee,)  .  ... 

do.  .  . 

Brady’s  Bend, . 

Brady’s  Bend  Iron  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Brown  &  Mosgrove, . 

do.  .  . 

Hopewell, . 

Lowry,  Eichelberger  &  Sons,  .... 

Bedford,  .... 

Kemble, . 

Kemble  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  .  . 

do.  .... 

Keystone,  Nos.  1  and  2,  .... 

Keystone  Furnace  Company,  .... 

Berks, . 

Monocacy, . 

Monocacy  Furnace  Company,  .  .  . 

do . 

Moselein,  . 

Liebrandt  &  McDowell, . 

do . 

Maiden  Creek,  . 

Spang,  Erb&Co., . 

do . 

Bechtelsville, . 

Phila.  and  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  . 

do . 

East  Penn,  . 

Pliila.  and  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  . 

do . 

Henry  Clay,  .  . . 

Eckert  &  Bro., . 

do . 

Keystone, . 

E.  &  G.  Brooke,  . 

do . 

Kutztown, . 

Phila.  and  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  . 

do . 

Leesport, . 

Leesport  Iron  Company, . 

do.  ..... 

Mount  Laurel,  . 

Clvmer  Iron  Company,  ....... 

do.  .... 

Reading  Iron  Works, . 

Reading  Iron  Works  Company,  .  . 

do . 

Robesonia,  . 

Ferguson,  White  &  Co., . 

do . 

Temple, . 

Temple  Iron  Company, . 

do . 

Topton, . 

Topton  Iron  Company, . 

do . 

Joanna, .  .... 

L.  Heber  Smith, . 

do . 

Oley . 

Clvmer  Iron  Company, . 

do . 

do . 

Hopewell, . 

Buckley  &  Clingan,  . 

do . 

Hollidaysburg,  Nos.  1  and  2,  . 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Blair, . 

Bennington,  . 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do . 

Frankstown, . 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  .  .  . 

do . 

Gap,  . 

Hollidaysburg  and  Gap  Iron  Works, 

do . 

Springfield,  . 

John  Rover . 

do . 

Sarah,  . 

G.  W.  Smith, . 

do . 

Mount  Etna,  . 

Samuel  Isett, . 

do . 

Rodman, . 

Duncan’s  heirs, . 

do . 

Rebecca,  ...  . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lytle, . 

do . 

Elizabeth, . 

Martin,  Bell  &  Co., . 

do . 

Allegheny,  . 

S.  C.  Baker,  . 

do . 

Durham  Iron  Works, . 

Cooper  &  Hewitt, . 

Bucks, . 

Cambria  Iron  Works, . 

Cambria  Iron  Company, . 

Cambria,  .... 

Carbon  Iron  Works, . 

Carbon  Iron  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  . 

Carbon,  .... 

East  Penn,  . 

John  Bailiet, . 

do.  .... 

Eagle . 

Curtins  &  Co . 

Centre, . 

Logan . 

Valentines  &  Co., . 

do . 

Howard,  .  .  . 

/ 

Lauth,  Thomas  &  Co., . 

do . 

Hecla, . 

McCoy  &  Linn, . 

do . 

Irondale,  . 

Bloomsburg  Iron  Company,  .... 

Columbia,  .  .  . 

Bloom, . 

William  Neal  &  Sons, . .  .  . 

do . 

Phoenix  Iron  Works, . 

Phcenix  Iron  Company, . 

Chester,  .... 

Isabella, . 

Smith  Bros.,  . . 

do.  .... 

Red  Bank, . 

Reynolds  &  Moorhead, . 

Clarion,  .... 

Washington, . 

Clinton,  .... 

Carlisle  Iron  Works, . 

C.  W.  Ahl  &  Son, . . 

Cumberland,  . 

Pine  Grove  Furnace,  . 

South  Mountain  Mining  &  Iron  Co., 

do.  .  . 

Big  Pond, .  .  . 

Phila.  and  Read.  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 

do.  .  . 

1830 

1871 
1871  &  1872 

1865 

1859 

1861 

1872 
1862  &  1863 

1879 

1851 
1815 

1842  to  1845 
1846 
1800 
1869  &  1870 
No.  1,  1869 

No.  2,  1872-3 

1852 
1823 
1852 
1875 

1874  &  1875 
1842  &  1855 
1846  1853 
1871  1873 
1875 
1852 

1836 
1854  &  1873 
1845  &  1858 
1867 

1873 
1792 


1830 

1759 

No.  1,  1856 
No.  2,  1856 
B.  1850 
1854 
1840 
1815 
1824 
1808 

1846 
1820 
1832 
1811 
1874 

From  1853 
to  1876 
1855,  1864,  1869 
1837 

1847 
1810 
1830 

1864 
1844 
1853  &  1854 


1845.  1849 

1835 
1859 
1809 
1768 
1770 

1836 
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IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Annual  capacity  in  tons. 

»  I 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Kind  of  fuel  used. 

Character  of  iron.  K.  $., 

C.  S.,  or  neutral. 

Number  of  persons  em¬ 

ployed  . 

Number  of  tons  pro-  1 

duced  during  the  year. 

|  Number  of  6taeks.  j 

Remarks. 

1,000 

Charcoal, 

1 

No  report. 

72,000 

Coke,  .  .  . 

R.  S.  and  N., 

151 

72,000 

2 

82,000 

$1,200,000 

Coke,  .... 

Principally 

bessemer. 

178 

70,436 

2 

40,000 

1,400,000 

Coke,  .... 

K.  S., . 

133 

33,843 

2 

12,000 

1 

No  report. 

40,000 

Coke,  .... 

Mill  pig  iron, 

2 

No  report. 

25,000 

Coke,  .... 

Bes.  pig  iron, 

1 

No  report. 

22,000 

2 

No  report. 

3 

In  course  of  completion. 

3,  .500 

. 

Coke,  .... 

C.  S . 

30 

1 

4,000 

Coke,  .... 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  1878. 

20,000 

Coke,  .... 

Pig  iron,  .  .  . 

4 

Out  of  blast  since  1874. 

3,800 

Coke,  .... 

Mill  pig  iron, 

1 

No  report. 

1,600 

Charcoal, 

Neutral,  .  . 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  1874. 

18,000 

Coke,  .... 

Forge  pig  iron 

97 

9,.c62 

2 

20,000 

305,000 

Anthracite, _ 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

61 

18,000 

2 

8,000 

127,500 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

40 

5, 100 

1 

9,ono 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

21 

3,000 

1 

Altered  from  charcoal  in  1853. 

2,400 

72,000 

Charcoal,  . 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

121 

2,400 

1 

11,500 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

2 

No  report. 

16,000 

Anthracite, 

Forge  pig  iron 

2 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

4 

No.  1  altered  from  charcoal  in 
1872.  No  report. 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

12,000 

Anthracite, 

Foundry  pig 
iron. 

1 

No  report. 

[report. 

5,000 

Anthracite, 

1 

Changed  to  anthracite  in  1873.  No 

20,000 

Anthracite, 

Mill  pig  iron. 

2 

No  report. 

8,000 

Anthracite, 

It.  S., . 

44 

8,685 

2 

No.  1  out  of  blast  for  live  years. 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

1,200 

Charcoal,  . 

Car  wheel  P.I. 

.  . 

1 

No  report. 

1,200 

Charcoal, 

1 

No  report. 

1,000 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

No  report. 

"j 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

No  report. 

[  31,000 

j 

6,000 

Coke,  .... 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

200 

29,191 

4 

Coke,  .  .  . 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

22 

6,000 

1 

2,000 

60,000 

Charcoal,  . 

Neutral,  .  . 

44 

1,600 

1 

1,500 

1 

Not  in  operation  since  1875. 

Charcoal,  . 

Pig  iron,  .  .  . 

1 

No  report. 

10,500 

Coke,  .... 

2 

No  report. 

Coke,  .... 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  1877. 

Coke,  .... 

1 

No  report. 

Coke,  .  . 

1 

No  report. 

20,000 

Anthracite, 

Gray  forge 
pig  iron. 

1 

No  report. 

102,000 

Coke,  .... 

Bessemer  pig 

iron. 

6 

No  report. 

30,000 

Anthracite, 

3 

No  report. 

Charcoal, 

1 

No  report. 

2,000 

Charcoal,  . 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

16 

1,500 

1 

3,500 

140, 000 

Charcoal, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

22 

3,500 

1 

Changed  to  coke  in  1872.  Not 
blown  in  since. 

5,000 

Coke,  .... 

1 

2,000 

Charcoal,  . 

Forge  pig  i**on 

1 

No  report. 

6,000 

96,000 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  . 

39 

6,330 

2 

One  stack  been  in  blast  since  1873 

9,000 

Anthracite, 

Gray  forge 
pig  iron. 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

3 

No  report. 

Charcoal, 

1 

No  report. 

5,000 

Coke,  .  . 

1 

No  report. 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

No  report. 

3,300 

100,000 

Charcoal,  . 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

124 

2,000 

1 

6,000 

Charcoal,  . 

Pig  iron,  .  .  . 

1 

No  report. 

|  Charcoal,  . 

1 

No  report. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 , 


blast  furnaces 


Cameron, 


The  Cameron  Furnace  Company 


Lochiel  .  Lochiel  Rolling  Mill  Company, 


Paxton,  Nos.  1  and  2, . j  McCormick  &  Co., . 

Wister,  .  J.  &  J.  M  ister, 


Dock  Iron  IVorks, . 

Union  Deposit, . 

Dauphin,  . 

Harrisburg, . 

Middletown, . .  •  • 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 


Erie . 

Dunbar,  .  . 
Lemont,  .  . 
Oli  pliant,  . 
Fairchance, 
Franklin,  . 
Mont  A\to, 
Carrick,  .  . 
Richmond, 


Greenwood,  .  . 
Barree,  .  .  .  ■ 
Pennsylvania, 
Rockhill,  -  ■  . 


Matilda,  . . 

Lackawanna, . 

Chickies,  Nos.  1  and  2, 


Gillard  Dock  &  Co . 

Union  Deposit  Bank, . 

Dr.  Lewis  Heck, . .  • 

A.  Price’s  heirs, . 

Lyman  Nutting,  ...  .... 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  .  . 

Rawle,  Noble  &  Co., . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  .... 

Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co.,  . 

H.  &  R.  C.  Oliphaut, . 

Fairchance  Iron  Company,  .... 

Hunter  &  Springer,  . 

Mont  Alto  Iron  Company, . 

R.  M.  Shalter, . 

South  Pennsylvania  Railway  and 

Mining  Company, . 

Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  .  . 
Low  ry,  Eichelberger  &  Sons,  lessees, 
Lyon,  Shorb  &  Co. ,  ■  . 

Rockhill  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  . 

Estate  B.  B.  Thomas,  deceased,  .  . 

Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

Chickies  Iron  Company, . 


Conestoga,  . 

Vesta, . 

St.  Charles, . 

Donegal.  . .  .  .  . 

Mount  Hope, . 

Marietta,  No.  2,  . 

Cordelia . 

Chestnut  Hill,  . 

Marietta,  No.  1, . 

Safe  Harbor,  . 

Etna,  Nos.  1  and  2,  . 

Clara,  . 

Neshannock, . 

Slienango  Iron  Works, . 

Wampum,  .  .  . 

Hope 

Lebanon  Valley, 

Donaglimore,  . 


Peacock  &  Thomas.  ..... 
Watts,  Twells  &  Co.,  Limited,  .  . 

C.  B.  Grubb  &  Son, . 

Benson  &  Cottrell,  . 

A.  Bates  Grubb,  . 

Henry  M.  Watts  &  Son, . 

H.  M.  North,  . 

Chestnut  Hill  Iron  Ore  Company, 

Ethelbert  Watts,  . 

Phoenix  Iron  Company, . 

Etna  Iron  Works,  Limited,  .  .  .  . 

Raney  &  Berger,  .  .  . 

Neshannock  Iron  Company,  .  .  . 
Reis,  Brown  &  Berger,  .... 
Wampum  Furnace  Company,  .  . 


Joseph  S.  Brown  &  Co., 
J.  &  R.  Meily, 

R.  W.  Coleman’s  heirs, 


Bird  Coleman,  . 

Cornwall  Anthracite,  .  .  .  . 

North  Cornwall,  . 

Cornwall, . 

Lebanon,  . 

Sheridan, . 

Allentown  Iron  Works,  .  .  . 


R.  W.  Coleman's  heirs,  .  . 
R.  W.  Coleman’s  heirs,  .  . 
R.  W.  Coleman’s  heirs,  .  . 
R.  W.  Coleman’s  heirs,  .  . 
G.  Dawson  Coleman,  .  .  . 
W.  F.  Kaufman  &  Co.,  .  . 
Allentown  Iron  Company, 


Lehigh  Iron  Company,  ....  Lehigh  Iron  Company, 
Thomas  Iron  Works, . Thomas  Iron  Company, 


COUNTY. 

In  what  year  erected. 

Dauphin,  .  .  . 

1856 

do.  .  .  . 

1872  &  1873 

do.  .  .  .  1 

1854 

do.  .  .  . 

1867 

do.  .  .  . 

1873  &  1874 

do.  .  .  . 

1854 

do.  .  .  . 

1854 

do.  .  .  . 

1844 

do.  .  .  . 

1853 

do.  .  . 

1873,  1870 

Erie . 

1869 

Favette,  .... 

1790 

do . 

1875 

do . 

1874 

do . 

1784 

Franklin,  .  .  . 

1818 

do.  .  .  . 

1808 

do.  .  .  . 

1828 

do.  .  .  . 

1865 

Huntingdon,  . 

1833  1864 

do. 

1863 

do. 

1813 

do. 

1875 

do. 

1847 

Lackawanna,  . 

1849,  1852 

1854,  1872 

Lancaster,  .  .  . 

1845  &  1854 

do. 

1845 

do.  .  .  . 

1868 

do.  .  .  . 

1845,  1853 

do.  .  .  . 

1847 

do.  .  .  . 

1786 

do.  .  .  . 

1850 

do.  .  .  . 

18^8 

do.  .  .  . 

1845,  1854,  1868 

do.  .  .  . 

1847 

do.  .  .  . 

1848 

Lawrence,  .  .  . 

1S58 

do.  .  .  . 

1872 

do.  .  .  . 

1872 

do.  .  .  . 

1853  &  1872 

do.  .  .  . 

1856 

do.  .  .  . 

1868 

Lebanon,  .  .  . 

18?8 

do.  .  .  . 

1853 

do.  .  .  • 

1872  &  1873 

do.  .  .  . 

1854  &  1854 

do.  .  .  . 

1873  &  1874 

do.  .  .  . 

1742 

do.  .  .  . 

1840  &  1873 

do.  •  .  . 

1862,1874  &  1875 

Lehigh,  .  .  .  . 

Between  1846 

and  1872 

do . 

1869  &  1872 

do . 

Xo.l&  2, 1854-55 

N0.3&  4, 1862-63 

No. 5  &  6, 1872-73 

1 

i  No. 7&  8, 1867-68 
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l\  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


Annual  capacity  In  tons. 

1 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Kind  of  fuel  used. 

Character  of  iron.  It.  S., 

C.  S.  or  neutral. 

Number  of  persons  em¬ 

ployed. 

Number  of  tons  pro¬ 

duced  during  the  year. 

|  N  umber  of  stacks.  t 

Remarks. 

7,000 

Anthracite, 

c.  s., . 

33 

. . . . 

i 

Put  ill  blast,  Nov.  22,  1879,  after  a 

7,500 

fl50,0C0  00 

Anthracite 

c.  s.,  . 

38 

7,319i 

1 

stoppage  of  live  years. 

25,000 

450,000  00 

coal  &  coke. 
Coke  &  an- 

C.  S.  and  neu- 

83 

22,000 

2 

10,000 

thraciteeoal. 
Coke  &  an- 

tral. 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

36 

1 

5,000 

thracite  coal. 
4  n  thracite, 

1 

Has  not  yet  been  in  blast. 

5,000 

Anthracite, 

1 

Idle  for  several  years. 

5,0(0 

An  thracite, 

Forge  pig  iron 

1 

Out  of  blast. 

6,000 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  1874. 

A  n  thracite. 

.... 

l 

No  report. 

30,000 

Coke  &  an- 

Bessemer  pig 

2 

N o  report. 

8,OCO 

thraciteeoal. 

Charcoal, 

iron. 

1 

Out  of  blast. 

22,(00 

400,000  00 

Coke,  .... 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

92 

21,560 

1 

Re-built  to  present  size  in  1876. 

14, 0C0 

150,000  00 

Coke . 

Neutral,  .  . 

66 

9,724 

1 

4,500 

133,000  00 

Coke,  ... 

It.  S.  Sc  neut., 

32 

45,000 

1 

Coke,  .  . 

1 

No  report— re-built  in  1871. 

1,500 

45,000  00 

Charcoal, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

11 

1,000 

1 

5,000 

150,000  00 

Charcoal,  . 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

45 

1,908 

i 

1,800 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

No  report. 

3,600 

Coke  &  an- 

c.  s.,  .... 

1 

Leased  to  R.  T.  Ryou,  to  take  eifect 

1,800 

thraciteeoal. 
Charcoal,  . 

Neutral,  .  . 

23 

1,914 

2 

January,  1880. 

2,000 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

No  report. 

Charcoal,  . 

.  . 

1 

No  report. 

25,000 

Anthracite 

Forge  pig  iron 

131 

17,792 

2 

3,000 

and  coke. 
Coke  or  an- 

C.  S.  and  neu- 

1 

Out  of  blast  for  three  years. 

thraciteeoal. 

Anthracite, 

i  pal. 

Bessemer  and 

5 

No  report.  # 

12,100 

191,132  52 

Anthracite 

forge  pig  iron, 
Neutral,  .  .  . 

65 

11,274 

2 

6,500 

coal  &  coke. 
A  n  thracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

26 

2,240 

1 

8,000 

250,000  CO 

Anthracite 

Neutral,  ■  .  . 

30 

1 

132,820  00 

coal  &  coke. 
Anthracite, 

Ited  short,  .  . 

50 

6,691 

2 

6,000 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

27 

1 

2,000 

Charcoal,  . 

it.  s.,  ... 

32 

1,800 

1 

Commenced  operations. 

6,000 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

1 

6,500 

Anthracite, 

R.  S.  &  neut., 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  1875. 

18,000 

Anthracite, 

Pig  iron, 

3 

No  report. 

5.000 

1 

No  report. 

8,000 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

20,(00 

Coal  &  coke, 

C.  S.  R.  S.  and 

75 

2 

to  25,000 
18,000 

Coke,  .... 

neutral, 

Bes.  pig  iron, 

36 

10,000 

1 

No  report. 

24,(00 

Coke,  .... 

Bes.  pig  iron, 

1 

40,000 

Coke, 

3 

No  report. 

8,000 

Coke  Sc  coal, 

Forge  pig  iron 

1 

No  report. 

Charcoal,  . 

neutral,  .  . 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  1875. 

5,000 

A  nlhracite, 

R.  S., 

31 

5,000 

1 

6,000 

Anthracite, 

Cornwall  iron 

23 

6,000 

1 

ore. 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

2 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

1 

No  report. 

400 

No  report. 

18,000 

Anthracite, 

2 

No  report. 

.60,000 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  . 

151 

30,000 

5 

23,  COO 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

75 

17,982 

2 

100,000 

1,600,000  0C 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  . 

315 

80,000 

8 

TO 
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Sami  of  Furnace. 

By  whom  Operated. 

COUNTY. 

In  what  year  erected. 

Lehigh  Yalley  Iron  Works,  .  . 

Lehigh  Valley  Iron  Company, 

Lehigh,  .... 

1853,  1862  &  1868 

Emails,  .  * . 

C.  11.  Nimson, . 

do.  ... 

1872 

Crane  Iron  Works,! . 

Crane  Iron  Company, . 

do . 

1840,1812,1846 

1850,1850,1867 

Allentown  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  . 

Allentown  Rolling  Mill  Company,  . 

do.  .  .  v. 

1864 

Lycoming,  . 

i  >.  A.  Jones  &  Co., . 

Lycoming,  .  . 

1874 

Douglas, . 

Pierce,  Kelly  &  Co., . 

Mercer,  .... 

1870 

Keel  Ridge, . 

Kimberly,  Carnes  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

do . 

1869 

Stewart, . 

Stewart  Iron  Company,  limited,  . 

do . 

1870 

Westerman, . 

Westerman  Iron  Company, 

do . 

1865  &  1866 

Sharpsville, . 

Sharpsville  Furnace  Company,  . 

do . 

1845  &  1846 

Allen, . 

Henderson,  Allen  &  Co., . 

do . 

1863 

Sharon,  . 

Boyce,  Rawle  &  Co., . 

do . 

1845 

Wheatland, . 

B.  B.  Reatli . 

do . 

1863 

Shenango,  . 

Shenango  Furnace  Company, 

do . 

1859 

Ormsby,  .  . . 

Sharon  Banking  Company,  .  .  . 

do . 

1872 

Mount  Hickory  Iron  Company, 

Mt.  Hickory  Iron  Company, 

do . 

1869 

Fannie,  . 

Wheeler  Iron  Company, . 

do . 

1873 

Spearman,  . 

Spearman  Iron  Company, . 

do.  ... 

1872 

Glamorgan,  Nos.  1  and  2,  .  .  . 

(Glamorgan  Iron  Company,  .  .  . 

Mifflin, . 

1867,  1871 

Norristown  Iron  Works,  .  .  . 

James  Hoover  &  Sons, . 

Montgomery,  . 

1868 

Montgomery, . 

Montgomery  Iron  Company,  .... 

do . 

1854 

Anvil, . 

Pottstown  Iron  Company,  . 

do . 

1867 

Edgehill, . 

Edgehill  Iron  Company, . 

dc . 

1872 

Merion . ) 

Elizabeth, . \ 

J.  B.  Moreliead  &  Co., . S 

do . 

1847,  1872 

Plymouth, . 

do . 

1845  &  1861 

Swede,  . 

Phila.  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 

do . 

1819,  1853 

Warwick, . 

Warwick  Iron  Company,  .  .  . 

do . 

1875 

William  Penn, . 

I).  O.  &  H.  S.  Hitner . 

do . 

(1844,  1845,  1854 

Columbia, . . 

Grove  Brothers,  . 

Montour,  .  . 

1840,  1860 

Danville,  .  .  ? . 

John  Roach  &  Son, . 

do . 

1867 

Pennsylvania  Iron  Works,  . 

Waterman  &  Beaver,  .  . 

do . 

1842 

Colerain  Iron  Works, . 

Charles  F’.  Shoener, . 

Northampton, 

r 

1868,  1871 

Bethlehem  Iron  Company, . 

No.  1,  1863 

No.  2,  1867 

No.  3,  1868 

No.  4,  1874  &  75 
No.  5,  1874  &  75 
No.  6,  1874  &  75 

\ 

do.  .  .  .  J 

1 

l 

Glendon  Iron  Works, . 

Glendon  Iron  Company,  . 

do . 

1843,  1841,  1850 

1852,  1869 

Keystone, . 

Henry  Fulmer, . 

do . 

1867 

Northampton,  . 

Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  lessee,  . 

do . 

1872  &  1873 

North  Penn,  . 

North  Penn  Iron  Company, 

do . 

1870 

Saucon,  . 

Saueon  Iron  Company, . 

do . 

1868,  1870 

Uhler, . 

Estate  Peter  Uhler,  . 

do . 

1872 

Ckulasky . 

Waterman,  Beaver  &  Co., . 

Northumb’d,  . 

1846 

Northumberland,  . 

James  S.  Marsh  &  Co., . 

do.  .  .  . 

1873  &  1874 

Marshall,  . 

Marshall  Brothers, . 

Perry, . 

1872 

Duncannon, . 

Duncannon  Iron  Company,  .  . 

do . 

1852 

Laura,  . 

Perry  Kreamer,  assignee,' .  ..... 

do . 

1873 

Philadelphia, . 

S.  Robbins  &  Son, . 

Philadelphia,  . 

1873 

Pioneer  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  .  .  .  . 

Atkins  Brothers, . 

Schuylkill,  .  .  . 

No.  1,  1853 
No.  2,  1866 
No.  3,  1872 

Ringgold, . 

I).  Longenaker,  junior,  lessee,  .  .  . 

do . 

1873 

Port  Carbon, . 

Phila.  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 

do . 

1872 

St.  Clair,  . 

Phila.  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 

do . 

1845 

Stanhope,  . . 

Wynkoop  Brothers, . 

do . 

1825 

Mansfield, . 

Shaaber,  Johnston  &  Co., . 

Tioga, . 

1852 

Union, . 

Beaver,  Marsh  &  Co., . 

Union, . 

1853 

Forest  Iron  Works,  . 

A.  Pardee,  . . 

do . 

1846 

Charlotte, . 

Charlotte  Furnace  Company,  .... 

Westmoreland, 

1872 

Aurora, . 

The  Wrightsville  Iron  Compcny,  .  . 

York, . 

1867 

York, . 

John  Bair, . 

do . 

1830 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— Continued. 


Annual  capacity  In  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Kind  of  fuel  used. 

Character  of  iron.  R.S., 

C  S.,  or  neutral. 

No.  of  persons  employed 

Number  of  tons  pro¬ 

duced  during  the  year. 

to 

^  1 
© 

OS  1 

oo 

© 

u 

© 

s  ' 

A 

Remarks. 

30,000 

3 

No  report. 

No  report. 

70,000 

Anthracite, 

Foundry  and 

6 

No  report. 

20,000 

Anthracite, 

Bessemer. 

2 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  !874. 

30,  COO 

500,000 

Coke  &  bitu- 

R.  S., . 

40 

15,000 

2 

15,000 

in i nous  coal 
Coke  &  coal, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

39 

13,000 

1 

35,000 

362,760 

Coke  &  coal, 

R.  S.,  .  .  .  . 

75 

18,138 

2 

24,000 

Coke  &  coal. 

Mill  pig  iron. 

65 

13,545 

2 

9,000 

Bituminous, 

It.  S.  Bessemer 

1 

Out  of  blast  during  1879. 

10,000 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  August,  1877. 

9,000 

Coal  or  coke. 

1 

0»i t  of  blast  since  1874.  Preparing 

30, 000 

Coal  or  coke, 

4 

to  start  January,  1880. 

Notin  operation. 

17,000 

Bituminous, 

2 

No  report. 

9,000 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  1876. 

18,000 

Coal  or  coke, 

Forge  pig  iron 

2 

No  report. 

14,000 

Coal  &  coke, 

Bess,  pig  iron 

40 

1 

No  report. 

30,000 

Coal  A  coke, 

R.  S.,  ... 

16, 756 

2 

14,400 

230,400 

Coal  &  coke. 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

60 

11,350 

2 

12,000 

30,500 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

38 

1,222 

1 

10,000 

12,000 

100,000 
to  200,000 

Anthracite, 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 
Mill  pig  iron, 

36 

2,600 

1 

1 

Out  of  blast. 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

375 

Anthracite, 

Forge  plg'iron 

2 

Out  of  blast  since  1876. 

19,000 

Anthracite, 

Fd’y  pig  iron, 

2 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

2 

Out  ot  blast  for  several  years. 

17,000 

Anthracite, 

Mill  pig  iron. 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

3 

No  report. 

13,756 

Anthracite, 

Fd'y  pig  iron, 

2 

No  report. 

14,000 

Anthracite, 

2 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

3 

No  report. 

26,000 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

107 

15,000 

2 

75,000 

Anthracite, 

Bess,  pig  iron 

5 

No  report. 

1,800 

Anthracite, 

Spiegle  iron, 

1 

No  report. 

60,000 

Anthracite, 

Forge  pig  iron 

5 

No  report. 

12,000 

Anthracite, 

Fd'y  pig  iron 

1 

No  report. 

11,200 

Anthracite, 

Bess,  pig  iron 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

25,000 

Anthracite, 

Fd’y  pig  iron, 

2 

No  report. 

7,500 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

Anthracite, 

1 

i  Never  been  in  blast. 

7,000 

Anthracite 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

40 

7,200 

1 

8,000 

coal  &  coke. 
Anthracite, 

Mill  pig  iron, 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  July,  1873. 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

Out  ot  blast. 

10,000 

Anthracite, 

R.  S., . 

1 

Out  of  blast. 

25,000 

600,000 

Anthracite, 

All  kinds. 

117 

10,000 

3 

7,500 

150,000 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

28 

1,200 

1 

Anthracite, 

1 

No  report. 

1 

No  report. 

5,200 

Anthracite, 

1 

Out  of  blast  since  J une,  1874. 

3,300 

Anthracite, 

R.  S.  &  C.  S., 

1 

Out  ol  blast. 

6,000 

16,200 

Anthracite, 

c.  s., . 

29 

4,800 

1 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

No  report. 

16,000 

2.50,000 

!  Coke,  .  .  .  . 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

54 

13,880 

1 

5,000 

to  450,000 
125,000 

Anthracite, 

Neutral,  .  .  . 

31 

1,202 

1 

Out  of  blast  for  six  years. 

1 . 

Charcoal,  . 

1 

1 
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Name  of  Furnace. 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Managers 

Foundry- 

men. 

Keepers 

Keepers 

helpers. 

Fillers. 

Guttter- 

men. 

<V 

& 

s 

3 

z 

C/3 

<D 

biO 

C3 

£ 

Number.  | 

in 

<v 

to 

a 

& 

Number. 

CD 

CD 

bo 

ci 

£ 

i  Number. 

to 

<v 

to 

03 

r*- 

Number. 

C/3 

CD 

bt 

ecJ 

* 

Number.  1 

Wages. 

Isabella, . 

52 

1 

1 

$2  75 

4 

$2  50 

8 

$2  00 

16 

$1  85 

2 

$1  75 

Lucy . No.  1, 

52-'- 

1 

*|2, 000 

6 

2  25 

8 

1  70 

36 

1  50 

4 

1  50 

No.  2. 

46 

_y 

and 

2  50 

Shoenberger, . No.  1, 

52 

1 

*$1,000 

4 

2  20 

4 

1  76 

6 

2  00 

No.  2, 

47 

16 

1  72 

Stewardson,  . 

52 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Kemble, . 

52 

1 

1 

2 

1  60 

2 

1  27 

8 

1  10 

2 

1  10 

to 

1  21 

Keystone,  Nos.  land  2,  .  .  .  . 

52 

1 

*1,200 

4 

1  44 

4 

1  19 

20 

1  19 

8 

1  19 

Monocacy, . 

32 

1 

2 

1  50 

3 

1  10 

6 

1  20 

and 

and 

1  30 

1  25 

Moselem, . 

20 

2 

1 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  15 

8 

1  02 

and 

1  10 

Maiden  Creek,  . 

52 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Robesonia,  . No.  2, 

52  1-7 

1 

1 

2 

1  60 

3 

1  25 

.  8 

1  25 

Bennington,  Frank  stow  n,  .  . 

1 

1 

3  96 

2 

1  70 

30 

1  26 

Hollidaysburg,  Nos.  1  and  2, 

6 

1  63 

Gap, . 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  40 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  10„ 

6 

1  00 

2 

1  10 

Springfield, . 

42 

1 

1 

1  50 

2 

1  16 

2 

1  10 

1 

1  00 

Eagle, . 

42 

i 

||  25 

2 

1120 

2 

1120 

1 

1120 

Logan, .  . 

. . . . 

i 

2  50 

2 

1  60 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  60 

1 

1  80 

Irondale,  . 

52 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

** 

** 

Carlisle  Iron  Works,  . 

38 

1 

1 

1  50 

2 

90 

2 

90 

2 

80 

Cameron, . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

Lochiel, . 

51 

1 

3  33 

2 

1  62 

2 

1  30 

8 

1  22 

2 

1  25 

Paxton,  Nos.  1  anil  2, . 

52 

1 

. . . . 

1 

4 

1  50 

4 

1  30 

16 

1  22 

Wlster,  . 

52 

1 

1 

2 

1  54 

2 

1  30 

10 

1  22 

4 

1  22 

Dunbar, . 

52 

2 

*1,800 

1 

tl25  00 

2 

2  00 

4 

1  50 

11 

1  40 

2 

1  30 

and 

to 

2,500 

2  00 

Lemont, . 

2 

5  00 

1 

5  00 

2 

2  00 

4 

1  50 

10 

1  35 

4 

1  25 

Oliphant, . 

40 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  40 

6 

1  30 

Franklin, . 

1 

f50  00 

2 

12400 

2 

122  00 

1 

122  00 

Mont  Alto,  . 

21 

1 

1 

1  66| 

2 

1  10 

3 

90 

2 

1  00 

to 

52 

Greenwood, . 

52 

2 

2  75 

1 

1  27 

2 

1  21 

2 

1  05 

1 

1  05 

Rockliill,  . 

1 

1 

4 

1  40 

4 

1  10 

30 

1  10 

4 

1  10 

Chiekies,  Nos.  1  and  2, . 

52 

2 

4 

1  20 

4 

1  00 

14 

90 

2 

1  00 

Conestoga,  . 

22 

1 

1  66 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  10 

4 

1  10 

2 

1  10 

Vesta, . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

St.  Charles, . 

40 

1 

*1,500 

1 

*1,000 

2 

1  60 

2 

1  30 

10 

1  20 

3 

1  33 

Donegal, . 

13 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  20 

8 

1  10 

1 

1  20 

Mount  Hope, . 

48 

2 

12 

13 

ii 

Etna,  Nos.  1  and  2,  . 

1 

2  40 

1 

2  40 

4 

2  €0 

4 

1  75 

28 

1  75 

Clara,  . 

* 

30 

1 

3  00 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  75 

10 

1  75 

Lebanon  Valley, . | 

40 

i 

1 

2  50 

2  1 

1  50 

2 

1  35 

8  1 

1  00 

2 

1  35 

|  Number. 
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EMPLOYEES  WAGES. 


Stock- 

men. 


2 

8  $1  00 


2 

2 

•J 

1 

10 


1  15 

1  00 


1  00 
li  20 

1  15 
** 
80 

1  75 
1  22 


1  15 


1  10 


3  1  (JO 

1  t22  00 


1  05 
1  00 


3  1  00 

21  .  .  .  . 


1 

2 

i°; 

4 

4 


1  10 
1 

1  50 
1  37 
1  00 


Cinder- 

ineu. 


Engineers. 


$1  80 
1  40 

1  74 


1  10 

$12  75 
1  30  | 


1  25 
1  26 


1  10 


1  25 
1  22 


1  30 

1  15 
1  75 


1  10 

1  CO 

1  00 
1  20 
1  20 


1  37 
1  35 


3 

3 
2  | 

2  .  . 
6 

4  1st, 


$2  25 

2  5 ) 

3  00 
2  00 
and 
2  50 
2  11 


2*1, 


2 

6  I 

3 

2 


5 


2 

2  . 
2  i 

5 


1  60 


1  48 
1  26 
1  40 
and 
1  75 
1  15 
and 
1  40 


Fire-  !  Black- 
men.  smiths. 


4^1  75 
2  1  75 


1  80 


1  32 


1  35 


2  25 


1  46 


1  54 

2  00 


1  75 


1  50 


1  63 
1  37 


1  25 


1  14 

1  50 


1  00 


1  30 


1  60 


1  20 
2  00  2  1  75 


1  40 


1  62 


1  12£ 


2  25 
1  35 


2  1  75 


$1  75 

2  50 

1  25 

2  10 

1  65 


t85  CO 
1  70 


Carpen¬ 

ters. 


1  00 
1  60 
1  40 


1  1  00 


1  75 

2  31  I 
1  92  { 
1  21  j 


1  1  00  ; 

1  2  0J  I 

2  1  50 


2  00 
1  25 

1  10 

1  00  i 

1  50 

1  10 

to 

2  00  | 
1  00  I 

1  83  j 
1  00 
1  60 

1  25  ' 
1  95 
1  50  ! 
1  10 
1  8S  ; 
1  25  j 

1  54 
1  00 
1  50 
1  80 
1  50 
1  30 

1  00 


4  $1  90 
and 
2  10 
2  00 


1  40 
and 
1  48 
1  75 


1  25 

1  35 
1  50 

1  00 

1  75 

1  58 

2  45 
1  63 
1  33 

1  25 


1  35  1  §125 


2  25 


1  25 
1  50 

1  50 
an  d 

2  00 
1  50 

1  75 

1  90 
1  40 
1  25 


1  54 
1  35 
to 
1  80 
1  60 
1  25 


2  00 

1  25 
1 

1  60 


1  1  10 


Iron 

carriers 


4  $L  50 
6  .  .  . 


Laborers. 


ICO  $1  50 


1  25 


90 


14 

50 

13 

15 


.  .  110 

mi  |  n 


1  32 


1  00 


105  8 

1  25  3 

and  |  10 

2  00 
1  33 


1  20 
1  00 

80 


2  00 


1  12 
to 
1  35 
1  25 
to 
1  35 
1  25 

1.00 
and 
1  10 
90 

1  10 


80 


85 
1  10 


60 
1  00 


50 
80 
1  35 
90 
1  00 


80 
1  00 
1  10 

1  00 

1  50 
1  15 

1  10 

1  00 
70 
75 


80 
1  00 


90 


90 


1  10 

1  05 
1  CO 

If 

1  60 
1  37 
1  00 


I  Other 

Boys,  employ- 
l  ees 


2$1  00 
2  50 


60 


$1  50 
and 
1  75 

1  50 
and 

2  00 


1  65 

1  25 
to 
1  40 


75 


75 


75 

40 


70 


11 


1  50 
to 
3  33 


1  15 
1  10 


1  50 
1  75 
1  83 
90 
1  00 
1  20 


1  05 


1  1  50 
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BLAST  FURNACES.— 


Name  of  Furnace. 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Managers. 

Foundry- 

men. 

Keepers. 

Keepers’ 

helpers. 

Fillers. 

Gutter- 

men. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

j  Wages. 

u 

.Q 

£ 

5 

E 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

j  Wages. 

Donaghmore, . 

52 

1 

1 

$1  66f 

2 

$1  50 

2 

$1  20 

6 

$1  20 

2 

$1  25 

Allentown  Iron  Works,  .... 

1 

3 

2  00 

10 

1  40 

30 

1  25 

40 

1  25 

and 

1  60 

Lehigh  Iron  Co.,  ....  No.  1, 

52 

.  . 

2 

1  63 

4 

1  41 

12 

1  26 

16 

1  26 

No.  2, 

40 

Thomas  Iron  Works,  (3  fur- 

tt4ii 

2 

5 

1  SO 

16 

1  80 

32 

1  68 

128 

1  58 

naces. ) 

to 

2  50 

Douglas,  .  .  .  .* . 

52 

* 

1 

3  00 

2 

1  75 

2 

1  50 

ii 

1  50 

2 

1  to 

Keel  Ridge, . 

50 

1 

2 

1  75 

2 

1  50 

9 

1  50 

3 

1  40 

Stewart, . .  .No.  1, 

52 

1 

4 

1  75 

8 

1  50 

22 

1  50 

No.  2, 

7 

Westerman,  . No.  1, 

231 

1 

1 

2  75 

2 

1  75 

2 

1  50 

10 

1  50 

No.  2, 

40  1-7 

Spearman, . No.  1, 

52 

1 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  35 

11 

1  35 

1 

1  25 

No.  2, 

1 

Glamorgan,  Nos.  1  and  2,  .  .  . 

52 

1 

$1  80 

1 

4 

4 

10 

4 

Norristown  Iron  Works,  .  .  . 

6i 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  25 

8 

1  25 

1 

3 

1  40 

2 

1  20 

g 

1  20 

Coleraine, .  No.  1, 

52 

1 

2 

2  00 

4 

1  50 

4 

1  35 

20 

1  25 

No.  2, 

13 

Marshall,  . 

52 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  15 

10 

1  00 

2 

1  00 

Pioneer,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  .  .  . 

52 

1 

3  00 

2 

5  00 

6 

1  40 

8 

1  21 

22 

1  26 

6 

1  20 

Ringgold, . 

8 

1 

4  00 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  20 

8 

1  15 

2 

1  10 

Union, . 

47 

1 

2 

1  281 

2 

1  16f 

8 

1  16f 

Aurora, . 

12 

1 

1  67 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  20 

8 

1  10 

2 

1  22 

Charlotte, . . . 

82 

2 

1 

4  00 

2 

2  00 

4 

1  50 

10 

1  55 

*  Salary  per  annum.  t  Wages  per  month,  $  “Wages  per  week,  §  Dally  wages  and  board. 
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Blast  Furnaces. 
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EMPLOYEES  WAGES-C’ontlnued. 


Stock¬ 

men. 

Cinder- 

men. 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Black¬ 

smiths. 

Carpen¬ 

ters. 

Iron 

carriers. 

Laborers 

Boys. 

Other 

employees 

Number. 

CO 

<y 

bo 

a 

Number. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

j  Wages. 

Number.  ' 

CO 

<V 

bQ 

so 

is 

N  umber. 

V) 

XI 

be 

03 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

W  ages . 

Number. 

CO 

X 

bo 

S3 

2 

fl  70 

1 

$1  25 

1 

fl  00 

1 

aofc 

4 

fl  00 

and 

1  30 

13 

1  25 

10 

fl  10 

1 

85 

2 

1  25 

40 

85 

1 

1  30 

4 

fl  IS 

4 

$1  30 

4 

1  30 

2 

95 

2 

1  15 

3 

1  05 

6 

fl  00 

10 

90 

6 

$0  50 

to 

to 

to 

1  40 

1  35 

1  25 

8 

1  50 

14 

l  56 

8 

1  40 

6 

1  00 

16 

1  25 

10 

1  58 

40 

1  00 

39 

$1  00 

to 

to 

to 

14 

1  25 

to 

2  15 

1  19 

1  75 

2  00 

7 

1  39 

to 

2  20 

8 

1  25 

2 

1  75 

2 

1  40 

1 

1  25 

1 

2  00 

7 

1  25 

and 

1 

2  00 

2  00 

i 

1  40 

2 

2  00 

•  • 

1 

1  40 

1 

1  90 

15 

1  25 

1 

1  60 

1 

2  00 

10 

1  25 

4 

2  00 

3 

2  25 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  25 

1 

2  25 

1 

1  .50 

2 

1  00 

5 

1 

2  25 

5 

2  59 

8 

1  25 

2 

1  35 

2 

2  25 

3 

2  00 

2 

1  40 

1 

1  25 

21 

1  25 

2 

1  65 

1  85 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  10 

1 

1  75 

4 

1  50 

3 

2  50 

1 

3  00 

1 

1  25 

2 

1  75 

2 

1  25 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

14 

1  10 

1 

and 

2  25 

10 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

12 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  10 

1 

2  00 

10 

1  00 

1 

50 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  40 

1 

2  50 

2 

75 

4 

1  20 

1 

1  20 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

2 

1  00 

12 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

8 

1  25 

3 

1  35 

1 

1  10 

1 

1  25 

4 

1  25 

1 

95 

50 

95 

4 

1  70 

1 

1  60 

3 

1  75 

2 

1  00 

4 

1  00 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

10 

90 

2 

1  15 

1 

1  35 

15 

1  00 

2 

1  20 

4 

1  40 

2 

i  is 

2 

86 

3 

1  37 

7 

1  26 

25 

1  00 

10 

93 

2 

1  44 

3 

1  00 

2 

1  10 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  15 

1 

1  15 

1 

1  20 

3 

1  00 

4 

1  165 

2 

1  33} 

1 

1  25 

5 

1  00 

4 

3 

1  10 

2 

1  25 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  25 

1 

3 

1  00 

2 

1  10 

1 

1  40 

1 

1  40 

2 

1  50 

6 

1  50 

3 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  75 

2 

2  00 

15 

1  25 

2 

1  75 

I  Price  paid  per  ton.  U  Monthly  wages  $20,  rent  free.  **  Wages  95  oents  to  fl  50  per  day.  tt  Average 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  tables  are  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing ;  showing  the  number  and  classification  of  employes,  the  average 

number  of  days  employed ,  with  average  daily ,  yearly ,  and  weekly  earnings  : 
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IRON  ORE  MINES. 


Only  three  returns  received. 

No.  1.  Boyer  and  Marble  Hill  ore  mines.  Operated  by  Henry  Fulmer, 
Bucks  county,  (characteristics,  &c.,  of  works  not  given.) 

No.  2.  Chestnut  Hill  and  Conestoga  mines,  Lancaster  county.  Owned 
and  operated  by  C.  B.  Grubb  &  Son.  Opened  about  1832.  Employ  about 
30  persons.  Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $8,000. 
Annual  production  about  8,000  tons.  Average  annual  value  of  product, 
about  $8,000. 

No.  8.  McClure  mine,  near  Dillsburg,  York  county.  Operated  by  J.  G. 
&  I).  L.  Jauss,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county.  The  character  of  the  ore  is 
magnetic ;  tolerable  good  quality,  but  immense  amount  of  rock  veins 
through  the  ore  vein  formation,  making  it  to  a  certain  extent  expensive 
mining.  Slope  10  feet  by  12  feet  and  230  feet  on  slope  line  ;  dip,  20°  north¬ 
west  ;  about  6  transverse  gangways  crossing  slope  every  30  to  40  feet. 
Opened  in  1876.  Employ  20  persons.  Amount  paid  annually  for  wages 
of  employes,  $10,000.  Annual  production,  5,000  tons.  Average  value  ol 
annual  product,  $12,500. 

The  following  tables  enumerate  the  number  of  persons  employed  and 
daily  wages  paid,  &c. 


Number  of  return. 

U 

0) 

ft 

Weeks  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

Number  of  Persons. 

Daily  Wages. 

a> 

O  C Z 

m 

u 

3 

o 

M 

>— 1 

Foremen. 

1 

Ore  miners. 

Engineers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Bumpers. 

VI 

s 

-*-> 

VI 

C3 

O 

H 

Foremen. 

'  Ore  miners. 

1 

Engineers. 

1  Blacksmiths. 

VI 

U 

a> 

ft 

3 

p 

i  Teamsters, 
(contract.) 

1 

3 

10 

10 

52 

52 

2 

20 

14 

1 

1 

1 

9 

?1  35 

$1  00 

1  00 

SI  35 

SI  15 

SI  00 

S3  50 

Totals,  . 

2 

34 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Return  No.  2  has  not  classified  employes,  but  states  that  they  employ 
about  30  of  all  grades,  whose  daily  wages  range  from  80  cents  to  $2  50. 
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ORE  MINERS,  ETC., 


Name  op  Furnace. 

By  whom  Operated. 

County. 

Hours  worked 

per  day. 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Bosses. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Shoenberger, . 

Shoenberger,  Blair  &  Co., . 

Allegheny,  .  . 

10 

Moselem, . 

Liebraudt  &  McDowell, . 

Berks, . 

10 

52 

Gap, . 

Hollidaysburg  and  Gap  Iron  Works, 

Blair,  . 

Eagle,  ......... 

Curtins  &  Co.,  . . 

Centre,  ... 

10 

46 

Logan,  ....... 

Valentines  &  Co.,  . 

do . 

Carlisle  Iron  Works,  . 

C.  W.  Alii  &  Son, . 

Cumberland,  . 

10 

Paxton,  Nos.  1  and  2, 

McCormick  &  Co. . . 

Dauphin,  .  .  . 

10 

52 

Dunbar, . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company, . 

Fayette,  .... 

10 

52 

Lemont, . 

Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co., . 

do . 

Oliphant, . 

H.  &  R.  C.  Oliphant, . 

do . 

8 

40 

Franklin, . 

Hunter  &  Springer,  . 

Franklin,  .  .  . 

10 

Mont  Alto, . 

Mont  Alto  Iron  Company,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

10 

*26 

Greenwood, . 

Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  .  . 

Huntingdon,  . 

Chickies,  Nos.  1  and  2, 

Cliickies  Iron  Company, . 

Lancaster,  .  .  . 

11 

52 

1 

$1  17 

2 

1  33 

Conestoga, . 

Peacock  &  Thomas,  .  . . 

do.  .  .  . 

Donegal,  . 

Benson  &  Cottrell, . 

do.  .  .  . 

10 

13 

Mount  Hope,  .... 

A.  Bates  Grubb, . 

do.  .  .  . 

48 

Lehigh  Iron  Company 

Lehigh  Iron  Company, . 

Lehigh,  .... 

10 

46 

Glamorgan,  Nos.  1  &2, 

Glamorgan  Iron  Company,  .... 

Mifflin, . 

12 

52 

Colerain  Iron  Works, 

Charles  F.  Shoener, . 

Northampton, 

10 

52 

Pioneer,  Nos.  1,  2  &  3, 

Atkins  Brothers, . 

Schuylkill,  .  . 

10 

52 

Union, . 

Beaver,  Marsh  &  Co., . 

Union, . 

Charlotte, . 

Charlotte  Furnace  Company,  ... 

Westmoreland, 

10 

52 

Aurora, . 

Wrightsville  Iron  Company,  .... 

York,  . 

10 

12 

Robesonia, . . 

Ferguson,  White  &  Co., . 

Berks, . 

52  1-7 

Kemble . 

Kemble  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  .  . 

Bedford,  .... 

10 

52 

1 

T50  00 

Rockhill, . 

Rockhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  . 

Huntingdon,  . 

*  Wood  choppers  work  twenty-six  weeks.  t  Charcoal  burners  work  twenty-six  weeks, 

t  Wood  choppers  work  five  months.  .0  Teamsters  work  fifty-two  weeks. 
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AT  11  LA  ST  FURNACES. 


Ore 

miiiers. 

Quarry- 

men.* 

Coal 

miners. 

Wood 

choppers. 

Charcoal 

burners 

Teamstt 

‘rs. 

Coke 

drawers. 

Engi- 

neers. 

Boys. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

Number, 

J  Wages. 

Number. 

j  Wages. 

Number. 

a 

a 

bi 

c* 

is 

Number.  ! 

1 

o 

be 

d 

£ 

N  umber. 

c o 

bio 

03 

fs 

U 

O) 

.o 

p 

5 

fc 

to 

0> 

be 

CO 

ps 

50 

<?1 

25 

50 

100 

4 

$0  45 

34 

$0  90 

50 

*'$0 

35 

18 

11126 

00 

4 

50 

27 

1  10 

71 

1 

25 

30 

80 

30 

1 

25 

119 

2  00 

50 

1 

35 

6 

*i 

35 

2 

50 

175 

1  50 

1 

?1  75 

85 

1  50 

2 

1 

20 

8 

1  50 

12 

75 

41 

75 

*160 

12 

40 

13 

1  10 

tioo 

** 

30 

t  32 

132 

50 

17 

125 

00 

68 

70 

1 

1 

50 

1 

80 

7 

1 

00 

1 

90 

1 

1  10 

44 

1  00 

6 

1 

00 

21 

80 

2 

§20  00 

12 

§20 

00 

132 

80 

20 

1 

00 

14 

40 

120 

75 

80 

20 

1 

05 

6 

1  00 

40 

tt 

45 

tt 

15 

1 

25 

12 

§1  75 

25 

90 

16 

1  20 

2 

60 

130 

18 

1 

10 

121 

§  Monthly  wages  ?20— rent  free. 
**  Price  paid  per  cord. 


1  Monthly  wages, 
tt  Price  paid  per  ton. 


* 


6  Statistics. 
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ROLLING-MILLS. 


Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty  rolling-mills  in  the  United  States,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  are  situated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
puddling  furnaces — which  is  the  primary  process  of  converting  pig  metal 
in  a  rolling-mill  into  wrought  iron — there  were,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  which  are  in  this  State.  Of  the  above  number,  there  are 
thirty-five  rolling-mills  in  the  county  of  Allegheny,  containing  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  puddling  furnaces,  being  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  furnaces  in  the  country,  and  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in 
the  State.  Thus  Pittsburgh  stands  as  the  great  leading  center  of  the  iron 
manufacture  of  the  country.  The  following  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
William  P.  Shinn,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
“American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,”  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  May, 
1879: 

Pittsburgh— Ils  Resources  and  Surroundings 

The  site  of  Pittsburgh,  from  the  first  knowledge,  by  white  men,  of  its 
location,  has  been  regarded  as  a  position  of  great  strategic  importance. 
One  of  its  earliest  visitors,  and  perhaps  the  first  of  which  we  have  known 
record,  was  Washington,  who,  on  November  24,  1753,  stood  on  the  point 
between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny,  and  looked  upon  their  junc¬ 
tion  as  forming  the  key  to  the  vast  unknown  country  beyond.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1754,  the  point  was  occupied  by  the  erection  of  a  stockade,  a 
forerunner  of  the  fort  projected  by  Washington,  but  which  never  saw  com¬ 
pletion,  as  in  less  than  three  months  thereafter  the  French,  with  an  eye  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  took  possession,  on  April  24,  1754, 
of  the  unfinished  stockade,  and  proceeded  to  erect  Fort  Duquesne.  In 
1755,  the  expedition  under  General  Braddock,  in  its  effort  to  wrest  the 
position  from  the  French,  met  with  its  sad  defeat,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  its  leader.  The  approximate  location  of  the  battle  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  latest  and  most  successful  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works. 

The  French  dominion  lasted  but  four  years  and  seven  months,  and  on 
November  24,  1758,  just  five  years  after  Washington  projected  the  fort  on 
this  location,  the  French  evacuated  Fort  Duquesne,  and  its  remains  were, 
on  the  next  day,  taken  possession  of  by  General  Forbes,  who  immediately 
erected  Fort  Pitt,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  from  January  1,  1759,  the  place  was  known  as 
“  Pittsburgh,”  although  it  was  not  until  1764  that  a  plan  of  lots  was  laid 
out  near  the  fort,  and  Pittsburgh  began  to  take  form.  On  April  22,  1794, 
Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  in  1800  the  census  gives  it 
1,565  inhabitants.  In  the  interval  between  the  erection  of  Fort  Pitt  and 
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the  year  1800,  Pittsburgh  had  the  usual  experience  of  frontier  towns,  in 
being  besieged  by  Indians,  and  otherwise  harassed. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  its  resources  were  drawn  upon  for  the  arming  ol 
Perry’s  fleet  upon  Lake  Erie,  a  portion  of  the  cannon  having  been  cast 
here,  and  the  cordage  furnished  from  rope- works  then  located  at  this  point: 
and  it  is  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war 
used  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  vrere  furnished  from  Pittsburgh.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  1840,  with  Mexico,  Pittsburgh  was  again  an  important  point 
of  rendezvous  for  troops  and  for  the  furnishing  of  the  munitions  of  war, 
but  it  was  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  that  the  importance  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  the  war-making  power  of  the  country  was  most  thoroughly 
demonstrated.  From  1861  to  1864,  the  Fort  Pitt  foundry  turned  out  2,038 
cannon  and  mortars,  two  of  which  were  the  then  famous  twenty-inch  guns, 
known  as  “  Columbians,”  the  only  guns  of  that  size  then  made  in  the  world. 
When  the  rebels  had  taken  possession  of  the  Mississippi  river,  by  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  Island  No.  10,  it  was  to  Pittsburgh  that  the  Government  looked 
for  the  supply  of  mortars  with  which  to  shell  them  out,  and  shelled  out 
they  were.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  cannon,  the  Fort  Pitt 
works  turned  out,  during  the  same  time  time,  some  10,000,000  pounds  of 
shot  and  shell.  But  “  peace  hath  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,” 
and  it  is  to  the  industrial  resources  of  Pittsburgh  rather  than  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  destruction  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time. 


Population. 


The  relative  rank  in  population  occupied  by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has 
not  been  commensurate  with  its  industrial  importance. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  space  between  the  rivers  became  at  an  early 
period  in  its  history  undesirable  for  residences,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  coal  found  in  “  Coal  Hill  ”  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 
made  that  a  good  location  for  manufacturing,  a  large  portion  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  Pittsburgh  were  located  beyond  the  municipal  limits, 
while  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  residences  wrere  to  be  found  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  City,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  population  of  Allegheny  county,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  ninth 
census,  wras  at  each  decade  from  1790  to  1870,  as  follows  : 


1790,  .  *. .  10,309 

1800, .  15,087 

1810, . 25,317 

1820, .  34,921 

1830, .  50,552 


1840, .  81,235 

1850, .  138,290 

1860, .  178,831 

1870, .  262,204 


What  it  is  in  1879,  I  must  leave  mainly  to  conjecture,  lest  the  census  of 
1880  might  materially  alter  my  estimate.  But  it  will  certainly  be  found  to 
exceed  300,000.  The  population  assigned  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  census  of 
1870  was  86,076,  wrhich  made  it  rank  sixteenth  in  the  list  of  cities  of  the 
United  States,  but  Allegheny  city  had  a  population  of  53,180,  and  the  bor¬ 
oughs  on  the  south  side,  now  a  portion  of  Pittsburgh,  had  a  population  of 
28,047,  so  that  the  population  in  1870  of  what  is  now  Pittsburgh,  was  114,- 
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123,  which  would  entitle  Pittsburgh  as  a  city,  exclusive  of  Allegheny  city, 
to  the  rank  of  twelfth  in  population  in  1870.  Allegheny  county,  in  1870, 
with  its  population  of  262,204,  ranked  as  ninth  in  population  of  the  counties 
of  the  United  States,  being  next  below  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
which  includes  Boston,  and  next  above  that  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
which  includes  Cincinnati. 

Pittsburgh  is  most  widely  known  as  a  place  where  passengers  stop  for 
breakfast  en  route  between  the  seaboard  and  the  great  West,  who,  looking- 
out  at  its  canopy  of  smoke,  express  a  wonder  whether  the  sun  ever  shines 
there,  and  *feel  relieved  when  they  are  beyond  its  borders  ;  but  little  do  they 
know  of  the  economic  resources  indicated  by  that  smoke.  Its  sobriquet 
of  the  “  Iron  City,”  indicates  the  chief  of  its  many  industries,  and  in  order 
to  show  that  the  term  is  one  to  which  we  are  entitled,  I  commence  my  state¬ 
ment  of  its  resources  bjr  reference  to 

Pig  Iron. 

The  first  blast  furnace  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  located  on  Two-mile  Run,  near  the  present  Shadyside  station,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  It  was  built  by  George  Anshutz,  about  1792,  and 
was  operated  only  about  two  years,  as  its  location  appears  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  based  upon  the  supposition  that  iron  ore  was  to  be  found  in  that 
vicinity.  It  was  not  until  1859,  that  the  second  blast  furnace,  and  the  first 
of  the  existing  furnaces  in  Pittsburgh,  was  built  by  Graff,.  Bennett  &  Co., 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  and  known  as  “  Clinton  ”  fur¬ 
nace.  The  pig  iron  industry  of  Pittsburgh  is,  therefore,  less  than  twenty 
years  old  at  this  date. 

There  are  now  twelve  blast  furnaces  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  three  more  in  progress.  The  annual  capacity  of  which,  when  the 
three  named  are  completed,  will  be  about  486,000  net  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  furnaces  are  in  detail,  as  follows  : 


Built. 

% 

Name. 

Owned  by 

Height. 

Bosh. 

Capacity, 
tons.  ‘ 

1859, 

Clinton, . 

Graff,  Bennett  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

45 

feet. 

12  feet. 

14,000 

1861 , 

Eliza,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Laughiins  &  Co., . 

60 

i  » 

17 

il 

70,000 

1861 , 

Eliza,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 

Laughlins  &  Co.,  .... 

60 

ii 

14 

ii 

1863’ 

Superior,  No.  1,  .  . 

Superior  Iron  Company,  . 

45 

a 

12 

ii 

25,000 

1868' 

Superior,  No.  2,  . 

Superior  Iron  Company,  . 

45 

ii 

12 

i  i 

1865, 

Shoenberger,  No.  1, 

Shoenberger,  Blair  &  Co.,  . 

62 

a 

13 

it 

48,000 

1865 

Sboenberger,  No.  2, 

Shoenberger,  Blair  &  Co.,  . 

62 

a 

13 

ii 

1872, 

Isabella,  No.  1, 

Isabella  Furnace  Company, 

75 

a 

18 

ii 

80,000 

1872, 

Isabella,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Isabella  Furnace  Company, 

75 

a 

20 

ii 

1872, 

Soho, . 

Moorhead,  McClean  &  Co., 

65 

a 

19 

ii 

31,000 

1872' 

Lucy,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Lucy  Furnace  Company,  . 

75 

a 

20 

ii 

85,000 

1877  \ 

Lucy,  No. -2,  .... 

Lucy  Furnace  Company,  . 

75 

a 

20 

ii 

1879; 

Furnace  A,  .... 

Edgar  Thomson  Steel 

Company,  (limited,)  .  . 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel 

Company,  (limited,)  .  . 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel 

Company,  (limited,)  .  . 

65 

u 

13 

ii 

25,000 

1879, 

Furnace  B,  .... 

80 

a 

20 

ii 

45,000 

1879, 

Furnace  C, . 

80 

a 

20 

ii 

45,000 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  statistics  of  the  American  iron 
trade,  as  furnished  by  James  M.  Swank,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  shows  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  pig  iron 
in  Pennsylvania  bore  to  that  of  the  United 'States,  and  the  proportion  which 
the  pig  iron  produced  in  Allegheny  county  bore  to  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  whole  United  States  respectively,  during  the  years  1874  to  1878  in¬ 
clusive,  all  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds: 


Date. 

UNITED  STATES. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Pig  iron  made. 

Pig  iron  made. 

Per  cent,  of  United 
States  product. 

Pig  iron  made. 

Per  cent,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  product. 

Percent. of  United 

States  product,  j 

1874 . 

2,689,413 

1,213,133 

45.11 

143,660 

11 .84 

5.34 

1875, . 

2,266,581 

960,884 

42.40 

131,856 

13.72 

5.82 

1876, . 

2,093,236 

1,009,613 

48.23 

128,555 

12.73 

6.14 

1877 . 

2,314,585 

1,153,356 

49.83 

141,749 

12.29 

6.12 

1878, . 

2,577,361 

1,342,633 

52.09 

217,299 

16.18 

8.40 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pig  iron  product  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  county  has  steadily  increased  from  5. 84  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the 
United  States  in  1874,  to  8.40  percent.,  or  almost  exactly  one  twelfth,  in  1878. 

The  amount  of  pig  iron  brought  into  Pittsburgh  by  rail  and  river  during 
1878,  was  250,476  gross  tons, 

Equal  to,  .  .  280,533  net  tons. 

Adding  to  thisthe  pig  iron  made  in  Allegheny  county  during 
the  3rear, .  217,290  “ 

Makes  a  total  of  pig  iron  made  and  brought  into  Allegheny 

county  during  the  year  1878, .  497,832  “ 

Or  19.32  per  cent.,  (nearly  one  fifth,)  of  the  total  product  of 
pig  iron  for  the  United  States.  To  this  add 

Muck  bars,  .  2,033  “ 

Blooms  and  billets, .  .  .  35,791  “ 

Scrap  iron, .  64,536  “ 

And  we  have  a  grand  total  of .  600,192  “ 

of  pig  iron,  muck  bars,  blooms,  billets,  and  scrap,  most  of  which  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  Allegheny  county  during  the  year  1878,  an  amount  nearly  equal 
to  one  fourth  of  the  whole  pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States  for 
that  year. 

Rolled  Iron. 

The  first  rolling-mill  in  Allegheny  county,  owned  by  Christopher  Cowan, 
was  built  in  1812,  and  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  rolling-mill;  the  second, 
the  Union  rolling-mill,  (not  the  present  mill  of  that  name,)  was  built  in 
1819,  and  was  accidentally  blown  up  and  permanently  dismantled  in  1829, 
the  machinery  being  taken  to  Covington,  Kentucky.  This  mill  had  four 
puddling  furnaces,  the  first  in  Pittsburgh  ;  it  was  also  the  first  mill  in  Pitts- 
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burgh  to  roll  bar  iron,  and  was  the  largest  and  most  extensive  mill  of  the 
kind  in  the  western  country. 

The  Grant  Hill  iron-works  were  erected  in  1821 ,  by  William  B.  Hays  and 
David  Adams,  near  where  the  court-house  now  stands. 

The  Juniata  iron-works  were  erected  in  1824,  and  were  owned  by  Dr. 
Peter  Shoenberger.  The  Sligo  mill  was  erected  in  1825,  where  it  now 
stands,  by  Robert  T.  Stewart  and  John  Lyon. 

Pig  metal  for  the  supply  of  these  mills  was  mostly  brought  from  the 
Juniata  valley,  which  also  supplied  them  with  blooms.  The  Juniata  pig- 
iron  and  blooms  were  hauled  over  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  Johnstown, 
usually  on  sleds  in  the  winter  season,  and  taken  down  the  Connemaugh, 
Kiskiminetas,  and  Allegheny  to  Pittsburgh  on  the  spring  and  fall  freshets. 

In  1821,  Pittsburgh  had  eight  rolling-mills,  using  6,000  tons  of  blooms, 
chiefly  from  the  Juniata  valley,  and  1 ,500  tons  of  pig  metal.  In  1856  there 
were  in  Allegheny  county  25  rolling-mills  and  88  foundries. 

The  six  rolling-mills  in  existence  in  1826,  employed  281  hands,  and  made 
5,230  tons  of  iron,  valued  at  $559,000,  and  consumed  561,700  bushels  of 
coal.  In  1879,  the  situation,  in  this  regard,  is  as  follows  : 


Number  of  rolling-mills  completed, .  34 

Number  of  rolling-mills  building,  (at  McKeesport,) .  1 


Number  of  common  puddling  furnaces, . . .  769 

Number  of  Dank’s  puddling  furnaces,  . .  11 

Number  of  Siemen’s  puddling  furnaces, .  10 

Total  puddling  furnaces,  .  790 

Number  of  employes, .  12,172 

Annual  capacity  in  tons, .  500,000  tons. 


The  number  of  single  puddling  furnaces  in  rolling-mills  in  the  United 
States,  (counting  a  double  furnace  as  equivalent  to  two  single,)  was,  in  1878, 
4,463,  so  that  the  number  in  Allegheny  county  was  17.7  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  puddling  furnaces  in  the  United  States ;  while  the  number  of 
rolling-mills  in  the  United  States  being  340,  Allegheny  county  contained 
10  per  cent,  of  their  number. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  rolled  iron,  including  sheets 
and  nail  plates,  produced  in  Allegheny  county  and  in  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1874  to  1878,  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  : 


Total  Rolled  Iron,  Including  Nails  * 


Year. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Rolled  iron. 

Rolled  iron. 

Per  cent,  of 
U.  S.  product. 

1874, . . 

1,110,447 

274,625 

24.73 

1875, . 

1,097,867 

239,069 

21.78 

1876, . 

1,042,101 

247,943 

23.79 

1877, . .  . 

1,144,219 

268,486 

23.46 

1878, . 

1,232,686 

282,333 

22.93 

*The  product  given  for  Allegheny  county  in  Mr.  Swank’s  report,  includes  iron  rails, 
but  the  only  iron  rails  made  in  Allegheny  county  from  1874  to  1878,  were  of  very  light 
patterns,  from  12  to  20  pounds,  and  but  very  small  in  quantity. 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  proportion  of  rolled  iron,  exclusive  of  rails,  made 
in  Allegheny  county,  has  varied  from  24.73  per  cent.,  in  1874,  to  22.93  per 
cent.,  in  18i8,  ol  the  whole  product  of  rolled  iron,  exclusive  of  iron  rails, 
made  in  the  United  States.  The  falling  off,  in  percentage,  of  the  rolled 
product  indicated  since  1874,  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  wages  paid  puddlers  and  other  rolling-mill  expert  labor  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  are  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  are  paid  for  similar  labor  in 
rolling-mills  east  of  Pittsburgh. 

Six  of  the  rolling-mills  have  connected  with  them  nail  mills,  having  an 
aggregate  of  472  nail  machines,  which  produced  in  1874,  561,995  kegs  of 
nails  of  1 00  pounds  each,  and  in  1878,  441 ,013  kegs  ;  the  former  being  11.45 
per  cent.,  and  the  latter  being  10.10  par  cant,  of  the  product  of  the  United 
States;  the  reason  for  the  reduced  proportion  being  attributable  to  the 
same  causes  as  that  given  for  rolled  iron. 

Allegheny  county  has  many  specialties  in  iron  among  its  manufactures, 
prominent  among  which  are  Messrs.  Jones  A  Laughlin’s  cold  rolled  iron, 
for  shafting,  piston  rods,  etc.;  Messrs.  W.  I).  Wood  &  Co.’s  planished 
sheet  iron,  the  only  successful  rival  of  the  Russia  sheet  iron  ;  the  tin  and 
terne  plate  works  of  the  L nited  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  and 
Messrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Beale  &  Co.,  the  only  manufacturers  of  that  material 
in  the  I  nited  States;  and  Andrew  Kloman's  Universal  Mill  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  weldless  eye  bars  and  other  bridge  material,  by  a  new  and  highly 
successful  process,  applicable  to  iron,  but  particularly  successful  with  steel. 

The  specialties  above  enumerated  are  found  nowhere  else  in  this  country, 
there  being  many  other  specialties  manufactured  here  which  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exclusively  products  of  this  county. 

Steel. 

Pittsburgh  stands  preeminently  at  the  head  of  the  crucible  steel  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  country. 

In  1813,  there  was  a  steel  furnace  here  owned  by  Tuper  &  McKowan, 
which  probably  made  only  blister  steel.  In  1829,  an  Englishman  named 
Broadmeadow,  made  blister  steel  at  Pittsburgh,  and  about  1831  made  a  cast 
steel  of  low  grade  in  pots  of  his  own  manufacture.  His  works  were  located 
at  Bayardstown,  now  Fifth  ward,  near  the  old  Fifth  ward  market-house. 

Josiali  Ankrim  &  Sons,  fdemakers,  Pittsburgh,  are  said  to  have  succeeded 
in  making  their  own  steel  about  1830.  In  1831  Messrs.  Whitmore  &  Havens 
successfully  produced  blister  steel  at  Pittsburgh.  In  1833  the  firm  of 
G.  &  J.  H.  Shoenberger  commenced  to  manufacture  blister  steel  here. 
About  18i0  the  firm  of  Isaac  Jones  &  William  Coleman  was  formed  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  manufactured  blister  and  spring  steel,  which  business  they 
successfully  prosecuted  until  1845,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Jones  & 
Quigg,  who  built  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Works.  In  1846  Coleman  &  Hail- 
man  commenced  the  manufacture  of  blister  and  plow  steel,  and  subse¬ 
quently  made  all  but  first  quality  cast  steel.  In  1850  there  were  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  thirteen  works,  with  an  annual  product  of  6 ,07 8  tons,  of  which  six 
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works,  with  a  capacity  of  3,218  tons,  were  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1853  the  firm 
of  Singer,  Nimick  &  Co.,  which  had  been  organized  in  1848,  was  successful 
m  producing  the  higher  grades  of  cast  steel  for  saw,  machinery,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  In  1859  Messrs.  Hussey,  Howe  &  Co.  were  successful 
in  making  crucible  cast  steel  of  the  best  quality  ;  and  in  1862  Messrs.  Park, 
Brother  &  Co.,  accomplished  the  same  result. 

There  are  now  in  Allegheny  county : 


Crucible  steel  works,  . 12 

Having  Siemens  pot  furnaces, . 33,  with  1,123  pots. 

Coke  hqles, .  223  “ 

Total> .  1,346  “ 


Open-hearth  furnaces,  4  completed,  2  erecting ;  total,  6. 

The  erection  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  the  only  Bessemer 
steel-works  in  Allegheny  county,  was  commenced  by  Carnegie,  McCandless 
&  Co.  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  in  1874  the  organization  was  changed  in 
name  to  the  “  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Company,  Limited.-’  Their  works, 
located  at  Bessemer  Station,  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  and  on  the  Monongahela  river,  commenced  operations 
on  September  1,  1875.  They  have  two  Bessemer  converters,  blooming-mill, 
and  rail  and  billet-mill,  and  a  five-ton  forge  hammer.  The  company  is  also 
erecting  three  blast  furnaces  on  its  ground  near  the  steel-works.  This  com¬ 
pany,  although  its  works  have  been  in  operation  less  than  four  years, 
reached  in  1878  the  largest  output  in  rails  and  billets  made  by  any  works 
in  the  United  States  in  any  one  year:  and  the  largest  outpot  of  Bessemer 
ingots  made  by  any  “  two  converter  ”  plant  in  the  world. 

The  production  of  the  various  qualities  of  steel  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Allegheny  county  respectively,  during  1877  and  1878,  were  as  follows, 
stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  : 


Kinds  of  Steel. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Total  product. 

Total  product. 

Proportion  of  U.  S. 
product. 

Bessemer  steel  ingots, 
Open  hearth  steel  ingots 
Crucible  east  steel,  .  . 
All  other  steel,  .  .  . 
Bessemer  steel  rails,  . 

1877. 

560,687 

25,031 

40,430 

11,924 

432,169 

1878. 

732,226 

36,126 

42,906 

8,556 

550,393 

1877. 

73,278 

800 

24,747 

8,323 

54,635 

1878. 

99,344 

1,025 

27,365 

6,579 

72,246 

Per  cent. 

13.07 

3.20 

61.34 

70. 

12.65 

Per  cent. 

13.57 

2.84 

64.95 

76.90 

13.13 

Of  the  total  product  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  ingots  in  the 
I  nited  States,  in  1877,  there  was  made  in  Allegheny  county  12.65  per  cent. ; 
and  of  the  total  product  ol  United  States  in  1  878,  Allegheny  county  manu¬ 
factured  13.06  per  cent.  Of  the  total  product  of  crucible,  cast,  blister, 
and  puddled  steel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1877,  Allegheny 
county  produced  63.16  per  cent.;  and  of  the  product  of  United  States  in 
1878,  Allegheny  county  produced  66.93  per  cent. 
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The  percentage  of  product  in  open-hearth  steel  has  heretofore  been  low, 
but  there  have  been  erected  and  put  in  operation  since  January  1,  1879, 
two  open-hearth  steel  furnaces,  one  by  Anderson  &  Co.,  and  one  by  Hussey, 
Howe  &  Co. ;  two  others  are  in  process  of  erection  by  Shoenberger,  Blair 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Blair  is  about  to  start  his  open-hearth  furnace 
at  Glenwood,  heretofore  operated  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
iron  sponge.  When  the  open-hearth  furnaces  now  being  erected  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Allegheny  county  will  take  the  lead  in  open-hearth  steel,  as  she  has 
heretofore  done  in  crucible  steel. 

Pittsburgh  has  many  specialties  in  steel  manufacture,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  probably  the  higher  qualities  of  tool  steel,  which,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  in  the  markets  of  this  country 
the  English  tool  steel,  a  result  reached  only  after  the  most  patient  effort, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  most  determined  prejudice  of  the  manufacturers 
and  users  of  tool  steel. 

It  is  nptable  also  in  connection  with  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture,  that 
the  steel  for  the  cables  of  the  East  river  bridge  was  manufactured  here  into 
wire  rod  by  Anderson  A  Co.,  and  that  the  steel  for  the  Glasgow  bridge, 
over  the  Missouri  river,  the  first  all-steel  bridge  in  this  country,  was  manu¬ 
factured  under  the  “  Hay  ”  process  by  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  and  rolled  by  Hussey,  How  &  Co.  and  Andrew  Klowman  into  the 
various  shapes  used  in  constructing  that  bridge. 

Glass. 

The  third  in  importance  of  Pittsburgh’s  manufacture  is  glass.  The  first 
glass-house  in  Pittsburgh  is  said  to  have  been  operated  in  1795,  and  wTas 
located  near  what  is  now  called  “  Glass  House  Riffle,”  in  the  Ohio  river. 
It  is,  however,  on  record  that  General  James  O’Hara  and  Major  Isaac  Craig 
commenced  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  1796  with  an 
eight-pot  furnace.  In  1807,  George  Robinson  and  Edward  Ensel  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  and  in  1808  they  were  sold  ont  to 
Messrs.  Blakewell  &  Page  ;  their  successors,  Messrs.  Bakewell,  Pears  &  Co. 
having  carried  on  the  business  to  the  present  time. 

In  1826,  there  were  in  operation  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  seven  glass¬ 
works,  with  a  capacity  of  27,000  boxes  of  window  glass,  and  of  flint  glass 
to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

The  number  of  glass  manufactories  now  in  Pittsburgh  is  as  follows  : 

Hands  Value  of 

Furnaces.  Pots,  employed,  annual  product. 


Tableware, .  24  242  1,895  {2, 000, 000  00 

Window  glass, .  24  234  1,200  2,000,000  00 

Flint  glass  bottles, .  8  66  619  420,000  00 

Glass  chimneys, .  9  90  790  500,000  00 

Green  glass  bottles, .  10  67  944  200,000  00 


Total, .  75  699  5,448  16,120,000  00 
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The  amount  of  glass  manufactured  in  Allegheny  county  is  about  one 
half  of  the  glass  production  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

Petroleum. 

The  refining  of  petroleum  in  Allegheny  county  was  preceded  some  three 
years  by  the  production,  on  quite  a  large  scale,  of  coal  oil  by  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  and  shales  of  this  vicinity.  Of  these  establish¬ 
ments  the  pioneer  was  the  “  North  American,”  erected  in  1858,  followed  by 
the  “  Lucesco,”  in  the  same  year,  and  by  the  “Alladin,”  in  1859.  All  three 
of  these,  however,  in  18*10  and  1861  abandoned  the  distillation  of  coal  oil, 
and  began  refining  petroleum;  and  in  1860,  there  were  within  the  limits  of 
Allegheny  county,  ten  refineries  of  crude  petroleum;  in  1861,  there  were 
seventeen  added;  in  1862,  nine  more  were  built ;  and  in  1863,  fifteen  more, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  1863,  there  were  fifty-one  refineries  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  in  this  county. 

In  1865,  the  entire  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports 
of  refined  petroleum  was  28.072,018  gallons,  while  the  amount  shipped  east 
from  Pittsburgh  was  25,549,385  gallons. 

In  1867,  there  were  fifty -eight  refineries  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
suburbs,  employing  about  seven  hundred  hands,  and  producing  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  foreign  exportation  of  petroleum.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  refineries  has  considerably  decreased,  but  their  capacity  has  in¬ 
creased.  In  1876,  there  were  twenty-nine  oil  refineries  in  this  vicinity, 
having  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  stills,  with  a  weekly  capacity  of  126,- 
371  barrels  of  crude  petroleum,  or  about  95,000  barrels  of  refined  oil,  their 
annual  capacity  being  about  4,560,000  barrels.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the 
number  of  refineries  in  1S66  of  one  half,  but  their  capacity  for  production 
had  increased  in  the  aggregate  to  three  times  that  of  the  refineries  in  1866. 

Coal. 

Coal  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  manufacturing  supremacy  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  to  the  liberal  distribution  of  this  mineral  in  the  surrounding  hills,  of 
quality  unsurpassed,  and  almost  unequaled,  for  general  use,  and  in  quantity 
almost  inexhaustible,  as  the  expression  is  ordinarily  used,  located  far  above 
the  water-level,  where  mining  is  cheap,  and  where  mills  can  be  located  at 
the  pit’s  mouth,  that  this  vast  industry  in  iron,  steel,  and  glass  is  due.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  bituminous  coal  field  by  which  Pittsburgh  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  from  which  she  derives  revenue,  has  fifteen  thousand  square 
miles  area  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  upper  or  Pittsburgh 
seam  alone  has  been  generally  worked,  while  there  are  a  number  of  other 
known  seams  at  lower  levels.  The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  not 
only  supply  its  own  mills,  but  contribute  largely  to  the  supply  of  distant 
manufacturing  establishments,  reached  by  means  of  navigation,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  Coal  was  formerly  floated  down  the  river  in  large  flat-bottomed 
boats,  holding  each  about  fifteen  thousand  bushels,  or  about  five  hundred 
tons  of  coal.  Since  1850,  coal  has  generally  been  transported  in  barges, 
the  movement  of  which  is  controlled  by  tow-boats.  A  single  boat  will 
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transport  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
bushels,  or  from  four  thousand  to  live  thousand  tons  of  coal. 

According  to  Thurston,  in  1876  there  were  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  on  the  Monongahela  river,  and  on  the  several  railroads  leading  into 
Pittsburgh,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  collieries,  employing  16,629  men, 
and  mining  annually  about  6.700,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  for  1878  has  been  estimated 
at  49,130,584  tons.  Of  this  there  was  produced  in  Pennsylvania: 


Anthracite, .  17,605,262  tons. 

Bituminous, .  13,500,000  “ 

Total  coal  production  of  Pennsylvania, .  31.105,262  “ 


being  63.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  coal  production  of  the  LTnited  States. 

Coke. 

The  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Conncllsville,  known  as  the  Connellsville 
field,  is  the  best  adapted  for  producing  coke  for  smelting  purposes  of  any 
yet  discovered  in  the  United  States,  and  its  product  is  used  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  wherever  smelting  is  carried  on.  Not 
only  has  it  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  the  raw  coals  of  the  Mahoning  and 
Shenango  valleys  in  their  own  strongholds,  but  its  use  has  been  found  ad¬ 
vantageous  as  a  mixture  with  anthracite  coal  in  the  furnaces  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  Connellsville  field  occupies  a  space 
some  three  miles  wide  and  fifty  miles  long,  the  vein  being  about  eleven  feet 
in  depth  and  yielding  some  eight  to  nine  feet  of  workable  coal.  The  coal 
seam  is  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  bed  of  Professor  Rogers’  Report  of  the 
First  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  of  1842.  and  it  appears  to  be, 
geologically,  an  extension  of  the  true  Pittsburgh  seam  before  spoken  of. 
This  coke  yields  about  eighty-nine  to  eighty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
fixed  carbon,  and  about  nine  per  cent,  of  ash,  with  usually  considerably 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

The  production  of  this  article  has  been  greatly  stimulated  within  the 
past  ten  years.  According  to  the  latest  information  there  are  now  3,668 
ovens  in  the  Connellsville  region,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  about  550 
ovens  in  and  about  Pittsburgh  and  along  the  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railways,  making  a  total  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Connellsville  region  of  about  4,218  ovens,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  5,500 
tons  of  coke. 

The  amount  of  coke  made  and  shipped  since  1875,  according  to  the  es¬ 
timate  of  Messrs.  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.,  is  as  follows,  stated  in  tons  of  2,000 


pounds : 

1875,  .  ....  666,495  tons. 

1876,  .  770,758  “ 

1877,  .  869,429  “ 

In  first  six  months  of  1878, .  538,856  “ 


Indicating  a  probable  output  of  over  1,000,000  tons  in  1878,  an  increase 
of  fully  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  output  since  1875. 
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When  the  ores  of  Virginia  ancl  Western  Virginia  are  properly  developed, 
their  union  at  Pittsburgh  vrith  the  Connellsville  coke  will  make  this  for  a 
generation  to  come  the  most  prominent  pig-iron  producing  center  in  the 
United  States. 

Lead. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lead  Company,  whose  smelting  works  were  erected 
in  1875  for  the  purpose  of  producing  lead  from  the  base  bullion  brought 
from  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California,  produced  in  1878  : 


12,508  tons  pig  lead,  valued  at,  . . 81,010,640 

874,461  ounces  tine  silver,  valued  at,  .  . .  979,400 

4,369  ounces  fine  gold,  valued  at, .  96, 118 

211  tons  copper  matte,  valued  at, .  18,592 


Total  value,  product  of  1878, .  83,103,710 


The  total  lead  product  of  the  United  States  in  1878  was  81.500  tons,  of 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Lead  Company  produced  nearly  one  sixth. 

During  the  four  months  ending  April  30,  1879,  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  works  has  been  $1 .1 49,506,  the  increased  value  being  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  silver  in  the  bullion  produced  at  Leadville.  These  works 
are  located  near  Xorth  Mansfield,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
railway,  about  six  miles  from  this  city.  They  treat  base  bullion  produced 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  the  supply  coming  principally  from 
Utah,  Colorado,  Xevada,  and  Montana,  and  the  amount  paid  the  railroad 
companies  for  freight  during  the  first  four  months  of  1879  amounted  to 
$122,675. 

White  lead  is  a  prominent  article  of  Pittsburgh  manufacture.  In  1876 
there  were  six  white  lead  factories  in  operation,  using,  annually,  about  5,000 
tons  of  pig  lead,  and  producing  about  200,000  kegs  of  paint  leads  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  each. 

Copper. 

There  are  two  copper  rolling-mills  at  Pittsburgh,  and  one  copper  smelt¬ 
ing-works.  The  smelting-works  were  originally  established  to  smelt  the 
product  of  the  famous  Cliff  mine.  The  two  rolling-mills  produce  copper 
in  its  various  rolled  forms,  consuming  about  1,100  tons  of  cake  and  ingot 
copper,  and  producing  from  $600,000  to  $700,000  worth  of  rolled  and 
hammered  copper  per  annum. 

Pipe  and  Tubing. 

There  are  five  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought- 
iron  pipes  and  boiler  flues  within  the  limits  of  Allegheny  county.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Xational  Tube  Works  Company  at  McKeesport  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  They  turn  out  lap-welded 
tubes  of  a  diameter  as  high  as  fifteen  inches,  and  supply  them  of  any  length 
required  for  boiler  flues. 

The  works  of  Spang,  C halfant  &  Co.,  are  worthy  of  mention  as  using 
for  their  fuel,  in  puddling,  the  natural  gas,  brought  some  seventeen  miles 
from  the  wells  in  Butler  county.  The  capacity  of  production  of  the  five 
works,  is  equal  to  80,000  tons  per  year. 
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Locomotives. 

There  are  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City,  two  locomotive  works.  The 
Pittsburgh  locomotive  and  car  works  in  Allegheny  City,  manufacture  loco¬ 
motives  of  standard  size  as  well  as  those  of  smaller  type  for  narrow-gauge 
roads,  while  the  light  locomotive  factory  of  H.  Iv.  Porter  &  Co.,  manufac¬ 
tures  mine  engines,  switching  engines,  and  other  engines  of  light  character. 

Bridge-Works. 

There  are  two  establishments  making  their  main  business  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron  bridges  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Keystone  Bridge  Company,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1860,  has  a  national  reputation,  being  the  largest  works  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  St.  Louis  bridge  is  a  monument  of  its  skill, 
both  in  constructing  and  erecting. 

The  Iron  City  bridge-works  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Schultz,  has  done  some  very 
good  work,  prominent  among  which  is  the  bridge  across  the  Allegheny 
river  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroad. 

Of  the  numerous  minor  manufactories  of  plows  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  and  machinery,  bolts  and  nuts,  spikes  and  rivets,  cast  iron  pipe, 
iron  and  steel  wire,  chain  cables,  iron  forgings,  steam  and  gas  fitting  ma¬ 
terials,  safes,  axles,  &c.,  the  limits  of  this  paper  would  not  suffice  to  make 
even  brief  individual  mention.  The  excursions  arranged  by  your  commit¬ 
tee  of  arrangements,  will  furnish  you  an  opportunity  to  see  but  superficially 
the  vast  industries  centered  about  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  but  if  my  brief 
statement  of  the  resources  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  county  has  sufficed 
to  indicate  their  importance  in  the  industrial  development  of  this  country, 
it  will  have  accomplished  its  object. 

A  county  which  has  produced  one  half  of  all  the  pig  iron,  and  used  an 
amount  of  pig  iron,  blooms,  and  scrap  equal  to  one  fourth  of  all  the  pig- 
iron  product,  and  which  has  produced  over  two  ninths  of  all  the  rolled  iron, 
(except  rails,)  over  one  eighth  of  all  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel, 
two  thirds  of  all  the  crucible,  blister,  and  puddled  steel,  one  half  of  all  the 
glass,  one  eighth  of  all  the  coal,  and  one  sixth  of  all  the  pig  lead  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1878,  may  well  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this 
body,  representing  the  capital,  the  industry,  and  especially  the  metallurgical 
intelligence  of  this  country ;  and  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment  whether  it 
was  not  well  named  by  the  lamented  Lincoln,  “  The  State  of  Allegheny.” 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  blanks  were  sent  to  rolling-mill  firms,  sixty- 
six  of  which  only  were  returned.  The  small  percentage  of  returns  can 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  theory,  that  the  recent  revival  in  the  iron 
business  has  so  absorbed  the  attention  of  mill  owners,  that  no  time  could 
be  spared  to  fill  up  the  blanks  received.  Those  that  were  returned,  are 
tabulated,  as  follows : 
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ROLLING  MILLS 


Name  or  Mills. 

Location. 

TOWIi  OR  CITY.  COUNTY. 

In  wliat  year  built. 

* 

Etna  Iron  "Works, . 

Etna, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

1828 

Kevstoue  Rolling-Mill.  .  .  . 

Pittsburgh,  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1865 

Pennsylvania  Iron  Works, . . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Pittsburgh  Forge  and  Iron  Company,  .  .  . 

Allegheny  City,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1S67 

Pittsburgh  Iron  Works,  . 

Pittsburgh . 

do.  .  .  . 

1832 

Solar  Iron  Works . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1869 

Eagle  Polling-Mill. .  .  .  .  . 

do.  ... 

do.  .  .  . 

1817 

Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Iron  Works,  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1864,  1866 

American  Iron  Works,  . 

do. 

do.  ... 

1852 

Anchor  Nail  and  Tack  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1837 

Birmingham  Iron  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1836 

Byers  (A.  M. )  &  Co.,  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1862-3 

Clinton  and  Millvale  Rolling-Mills,  .  .  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1846 

Fort  Pitt  Iron  and  Steel  Works, . 

do.  .... 

do.  .  .  . 

1862 

Glendon  Rolling-Mill, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1857 

Juniata  Iron  Works .  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1824,  1857 

Kensington  Iron  Works, . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

182S 

McKeesport  Iron  Works, . 

do.  ..... 

do.  .  .  . 

1851 

Orrnsby  iron  Works,  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

1S63 

Pittsburgh  Bolt  Works . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

Sable  Iron  and  Nail  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

1845 

Sligo  Iron  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1825 

Soho  Iron  Mills,  .  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1859 

Superior  Kolling-Mill,  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1865 

Union  Forge  and  Iron  Mills, . 

do.  .... 

do.  .  .  . 

1S62 

Union  Iron  Mills, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1862 

Vesuvius  Iron  and  Nail  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1846 

Wavne  Iron  and  Steel  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1823 

Star  Ironworks,  . 

Allegheny  City,  . 

do.  .  . 

1862 

Leechburg  Iron  Works, . 

Leechburg, . 

Armstrong,  .  .  . 

1872 

Apollo  Iron  Works, . 

Apollo,  .... 

no.  .  .  . 

1850 

Bradv's  Bend  Iron  Companv, . 

Brady’s  Bend,  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1842 

Valiev  Rolling-Mill,  . 

Kittanning . 

do.  .  . 

1848 

Gibraltar  Forge  and  Rolling-Mill, . 

Robeson  township,  . 

Berks, . 

1843 

Gibraltar  Iron  Works, . 

Near  Reading,  .  .  . 

do . 

Kevstone  Iron  Works, . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  . 

18"6 

Mcilvaine  &  Sons  Boiler  Plate, . 

do.  .  .  . 

do . 

1857 

Reading  Bolt  and  Nut  Works, . 

do.  .  .  . 

do . 

1865 

Pine  Iron  Works.  .  ... 

Douglas  township,  . 

do . 

1845 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rolling-Mill,  . 

Reading,  . 

do . 

1868 

Birdsboro’  Nail  W  orks, . 

Birdsboro', . 

do . 

1848 

Hamburg  Iron  Works, . 

Hamburg, . 

do . 

1865 

Maiden  Creek  Iron  Works, . 

Blandon,  . 

do.  . 

1S67 

Reading  Iron  Works, .  . 

Reading . 

do . 

1836 

Portage  Iron  V  orks, . 

Dnncansville,  .... 

Blair, . 

183S 

Altoona  Iron  Company,  . 

Altoona, . 

do . 

1873 

Hollidavsburg  Iron  Works, . 

Hollidavsburg.  .  .  . 

do . 

1860 

Juniata  Rolling-Mill . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .... 

1866 

Tovranda  Iron  Manufacturing  Companv,  .  . 

Towanda, . 

Bradford,  .... 

1872 

Bristol  Rolling-Mill . 

Bristol,  . 

Bucks . 

1876 

Fort  Allen  Iron  Works, . 

Weissport,  . 

Carbon,  . 

1872 

Bellefonte  Rolling-Mill,  . 

Bellefonte . 

Centre, . 

1823 

Eagle  Rolling-Mill . 

Roland  P.  0.,  .  .  . 

do . 

1828 

Howard  Iron  Works, . 

Howard . 

do . 

1840 

Milesburg  Iron  ‘Works, . 

Milesburg . 

do . 

1830 

Lukens  Rolling-Mills, . 

Coatesville, . 

Chester, . 

1816 

Thorndale  Iron  Works, . 

Thorndale,  . 

do . 

1S47 

Valiev  Iron  Works,  . 

Coatesville, . 

do . 

1837 

Brandywine  Rolling-Mills,  .  .  . 

do.  . 

do . 

1845 

Hibernia  Forge  and  Rolling-Mills, . 

Wagontown,  .  .  . 

do . 

1792,  1837 

Laurel  Iron  Works,  . 

Coatesville . 

do . 

1S25 

Parkesburg  Iron  Works, . 

Parkesburg, .  . 

do.  . 

1873 

Phcenix  Iron  Works, . 

Phoenixville,  .  .  . 

do . 

1808 

Viaduct  Iron  Works, . 

Coatesville, . 

do . 

1S3S 
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Number  of  puddling  fur¬ 
naces. 

Number  of  heating  fur¬ 
naces. 

N  umber  of  nail  machines. 
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Actual  capacity  In  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Kemakks. 

26 

7 

. 

450 

450 

14,000 

C  Present  firm 

18 

5 

300 

400 

11,000 

$660, 000 

<  commenced 

16 

6 

. 

110 

300 

/  Dec.  1,  1879. 

18 

5 

223 

315 

15,009 

450,000 

52 

17 

766 

810 

(2240  lbs)  30,000 

1,600,000 

21 

5 

274 

275 

6,000 

300,000 

17 

2 

50 

63 

60 

14 

. 

40,000 

No  report. 

75 

30 

73 

50,000 

do. 

20 

5 

96 

10,000 

do. 

20 

5 

26 

3 

15,000 

do. 

41 

17 

41 

20,000 

do. 

20 

15 

12,000 

do. 

24 

8 

20,000 

do. 

29 

8 

92 

18,000 

do. 

16 

6 

6,000 

do. 

8 

16 

4,000 

do. 

20 

5 

14,000 

do. 

24 

7 

. 

15,000 

do. 

34 

11 

59 

18,000 

do. 

27 

10 

16,000 

do. 

11 

6 

10,000 

do. 

30 

16 

do. 

15 

8 

. 

9,000 

do. 

21 

10 

27,000 

do. 

24 

10 

50 

do. 

28 

7 

Steel,  3,500 

do. 

Iron,  10,000 

19 

7 

8,000 

do. 

9 

3 

136 

125  to  150 

2,500 

220,000 

9 

6 

do. 

28 

12 

20,000 

do. 

16 

5 

22 

7,000 

do. 

1 

21 

1,400 

163,000 

1 

12 

19 

1,100 

6 

2 

80 

90 

3, 900 

225,000 

5 

3 

124 

124 

4,500 

Estim’d4l5,000 

2 

160 

160 

3,600 

200,000 

. 

2 

50 

50 

2,400 

12 

10 

184 

184 

25,000 

897,000 

Double,  7 

3 

72 

No  report. 

Double,  3 

1 

4,000 

do. 

Single,  3 

Double,  1 

1 

4,000 

do. 

Single,  3 

12 

4 

30 

6,600 

do. 

9 

2 

32 

30 

100 

Muck  iron. 

Double,  3 

3 

6,000 

N  o  report. 

Single,  6 

8 

3 

18 

3,500 

do. 

9 

3 

30 

3,500 

do. 

Double,  3 

3 

24 

1,500 

do. 

2 

36 

70 

2,500 

175, 0C0 

do. 

Double,  2 

2 

3,000 

do. 

Single.  1 

1 

8 

8  to  10 

1,800 

About  180,000 

1 

1 

14 

14 

1,500 

70,000 

6 

2 

3,600 

do. 

3 

2 

3,000 

do. 

Double,  3 

4 

114 

130 

6, 000 

350,000 

4 

2 

60 

80 

About  4,  COO 

Double,  4 

4 

150 

150 

4,800 

2  1 

2,000 

do. 

1 

1,000 

do. 

4 

4,800 

do. 

Double,  2 

3 

3, 000 

do. 

Double,  20 

23 

25,000 

do. 

Single,  8 

3 

8 

11,000  . 

do. 
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ROLLING-MILLS  IN  PENN 


Name  op  Mills. 

Loc  IT 

TOWN  OR  CITY. 

[ON. 

COUNTY. 

In  what  year  built. 

Berwick  RoUing-Mill, . 

Berwick, . 

Columbia,  .  .  . 

Harrisburg  Nail  Works, . . 

West  Fail-view,  .  . 

Cumberland,  .  . 

1831 

Central  Iron  Works, . 

Harrisburg, . 

Dauphin,  .... 

1853 

Chesapeake  Nail  Works, . .  . 

do.  . 

do.  .... 

1867 

Paxton  Rolling-Mills,  . 

do. 

do.  .... 

1869 

Lochiel  Rolling-Mill  Company, . 

do.  . 

do.  .... 

I860 

Chester  Rolling-Mills,  .  ... 

South  Chester,  .  .  . 

Delaware,  .... 

1871-5 

Mount  Hickory  Iron  Company,  Limited,  .  . 

Erie,  . 

Erie, . 

1872 

Old  Fort  Iron  Works,  .  . 

Brownsville,  .... 

Fayette, . 

1573 

Green  Ridge  Merchant  Iron-Mill,  ...... 

Scranton,  . 

Lackawanna,  . 

1879 

Susquehanna  Rolling-Mill, . 

Columbia, . 

Lancaster,  .  .  . 

1853 

Penn  Iron  Company,  Limited, . 

Lancaster, . 

do.  .  .  . 

1873 

Chickies  Rolling-Mill, .  . 

Chickies,  . 

do.  .... 

1864 

Columbia  Steel  and  Iron  Works, . 

Columbia, . 

do.  .... 

1854 

Lancaster  Rolling-Mill, . 

Hempfield,  . 

do.  .... 

1872 

Pennsylvania  Rolling-Mill,  . . 

Lancaster, . 

do.  .... 

1873 

Safe  Harbor  Rolling-Mill,  . 

Safe  Harbor,  .... 

do.  .... 

1848 

Etna  Iron  Works,  Limited,  . 

New  Castle,  .... 

Lawrence,  .... 

1874 

New  Castle  Iron  Works, . 

do.  . 

do . 

1873 

Shenango  Iron  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .... 

1848 

Vande,  Sand  &  Capp, . 

Lebanon,  . 

Lebanon,  .... 

Lebanon  Rolling-Mill, . 

do.  .  ... 

do.  .... 

1867 

Allentown  Rolling-Mill  Company,  ... 

Allentown, . 

Lehigh, . 

1860 

Catasauqua  Manufacturing  Company,  .  .  . 

Catasauqua, . 

do . 

1864 

Glen  Iron  Works, . 

Allentown, . 

do . 

1870 

Crescent  Iron  and  Nail  Works, . 

Cogan  Station,  .  .  . 

Lycoming,  .  .  . 

1842 

Jenkins,  Sclireyer  &  Co.,  Limited, . 

Williamsport,  .... 

do.  .  .  . 

1879 

Valentine  Iron  Company, . . 

do.  .... 

do.  .  .  . 

1873 

Sharon  Iron  Works, . 

Sharon,  .  .  .  ... 

Mercer, . 

1862 

Wheeler  Iron  Company  and  Rolling-Mill,  . 

West  Middlesex,  . 

do . 

1872 

Greenville,  .  .  . 

Greenville, . 

do . 

1571 

Stewart  Muck-Mill, . 

Sharon,  . 

do . 

1870 

Atlantic  Iron  and  Nail  Works, . 

do.  . 

do . 

Wheatland  Rolling-Mills,  . 

Wheatland, . 

do . 

1872 

Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Works, . 

Logan, . 

Mifflin, . 

Conshohocken ,  Pen n ’a  &  Corliss  Rolling-M. , 

Conshohocken,  .  .  . 

Montgomery,  . 

1832,  1852,  1863 

Glasgow  Iron  Company, . 

Glasgow,  . 

do. 

1875  &  1876 

Norristown  Iron  Works, . 

Norristown,  ..... 

do. 

1846 

Schuylkill  Iron  W orks, . 

Conshohocken,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1857 

Pottstown  Iron  Company, . 

Pottstown, . 

Potts  Grove  Iron  Works, . 

do.  . 

1846 

Fulton  Rolling-Mill,  . 

Norristown, . 

1861 

The  Co-operative  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  . 

Danville,  . 

1870 

Glendower  Iron  Works,  . 

do.  . 

1847 

Pennsylvania  Iron  Works, . 

do.  . 

do.  .... 

1845 

Easton  Sheet  Iron  Works, . 

Easton,  . 

Northampton,  . 

1871 

Lehigh  and  Franklin  Wire-Mills, . 

South  Easton,  .... 

1836 

Milton  Nail  Works,  . 

Milton,  .  . . 

Northumberland 

1875 

Milton  Rolling-Mill,  . 

do . 

do.  do. 

1872 

Northumberland  Iron  and  Nail  Works, 

Northumberland,  .  . 

1867 

Duncannon,  .  .  . 

Duncannon,  .  . 

Perrv, . 

1838 

Philadelphia  Rolling-Mills,  . 

Philadelphia,  .... 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steei  Company, 

939  North  Dela.  ave., 

do.  .  . 

1845 

Gray’s  Ferry  Iron  Works,  .... 

Philadelphia,  .... 

do.  .  . 

1858 

Oxford  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  .... 

Frankford, . 

1849 

Delaware  Rolling-Mill, . 

Philadelphia,  .... 

do. 

1870 

Tioga  Rolling-Mill, . 

do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

1872 

Fair  Hill  Forge  Rolling-Mill,  .... 

do.  .... 

do. 

1854 
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Number  of  puddling  fur¬ 
naces. 

Number  of  heating  fur¬ 
naces. 

Number  of  nail  machines. 

1 

Number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  at  present. 

When  running  full  capac¬ 

ity.  how  many  men  do  t 
you  employ. 

Actual  capacity  in  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  j 

i  Remarks. 

11 

2 

116 

116 

5,000 

$212,000 

Double,  9 

3 

73 

335 

335 

10,000 

400,000 

4 

2 

3,500 

No  report. 

14 

3 

66 

7,500 

Double,  5 

5 

8,750 

do. 

Double,  8 

8 

28,000 

Single,  4 

Double,  11 

5 

290 

400 

20,000 

100,000 

15 

4 

168 

185 

Sav  9,000 

Say  405,000 

6 

3 

Tons,  9,000 

. 

No  report. 

1 

15 

15 

900 

55, 800 

12 

3 

150 

150 

7,000 

420,000 

8 

4 

250 

250 

9,000 

6.50,000 

7 

51 

51 

4,000 

160,000 

Double,  2 

7 

15,000 

No  report. 

Single,  12 

Double,  1 

2 

3,000 

Single,  5 

8 

3 

7,000 

do. 

Double,  18 

8 

12,000 

Single,  2 

25 

5 

55 

262 

300 

10,000  to  12,000 

10 

5 

6,000 

No  report. 

27 

9 

55 

15,000 

do. 

3 

2 

34 

70 

4,500 

98,000 

Double,  5 

5 

120 

140 

5,000 

Double,  23 

12 

No  report. 

Single,  2 

27 

9 

20,000 

do. 

Double,  6 

3 

7,500 

Single,  2 

3 

2 

7 

7 

2 

55 

110 

3,000 

2 

4,000 

No  report. 

29 

9 

46 

531) 

16,000 

10 

1 

9 

73 

73 

6,000 

12 

3 

140 

140 

7,000 

16 

80 

9,000 

No  report. 

28 

6 

40 

8,000 

do. 

12 

14 

. 

45,000 

do. 

Double,  4 

3 

53 

. 

2,  ,500 

97,500 

Double,  6 

7 

225 

225 

6,000 

500,000 

4 

3 

125 

125 

11,000 

Double,  5 

3 

119 

119 

(Of  2,000  lbs.) 

200,000 

5,000 

Double,  15 

Heating, 12 

462 

462 

12, 000 

600,000 

Grate,  4 

to 

Auneal’g  6 

15,000 

13 

8 

50 

491 

17,500 

Double,  5 

3 

116 

120 

6,000 

320,000 

Double,  11 

15,000 

No  report. 

6 

6 

153 

175 

12,000  to  15,000 

About  450,000 

14 

7 

15,000 

Double,  22 

15 

40,000 

do. 

Single,  16 

Single,  1 

1 

Sheet  fur- 

35 

39 

1,000 

112,000 

Double,  1 

naces,  2 

4 

57 

200 

4,000  to  5,000 

.500,000 

5 

1 

16 

No  report. 

6 

1 

2,000 

do. 

7 

1 

22 

11,800 

do. 

16 

6 

54 

320 

350 

7,100 

300,000 

8 

5 

171 

5 

7 

133 

300 

10,000 

700,000 

3 

3 

99 

130 

4,000 

350,000 

4 

130 

150 

8 

4 

99 

140 

7,000 

375,  m 

Double,  2 

1 

Spike,  3 

60 

2,000 

120,000 

No  report. 

Double,  2 

3 

4,000 

do. 

Single,  1 

7 — , Statistics. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 , 


ROLLING-MILLS  IN  PENN 


Name  of  Mills. 

Location. 

In  what  year  built. 

TOWN  OR  CITY. 

COUNTY. 

* 

Kensington  Iron  and  Steel  Works, . 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

1845 

Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  . 

Opposite  Manayunk, 

do.  .  . 

1852 

Penn  Treaty  Iron  Works, . 

Philadelphia,  .... 

do.  .  . 

1&56 

Winch’s  Rolling-Mill,  Spike,  &  Bolt  Works, 

do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

1874 

Pottsville  Rolling-Mills, . 

Pottsville, . 

Schuylkill,  .... 

1864 

Greenwood  Rolling-Mills, . 

Tamaqua, . 

do.  ... 

1865 

Port  Carbon  Rolling-Mills, . 

Port  Carbon,  .... 

do.  .... 

Little  Schuylkill  Rolling-Mills, . 

Port  Clinton,  .... 

do.  .... 

1868 

Mount  Carbon  Rolling-Mills, . 

Mount  Carbon,  .  .  . 

do.  .... 

Palo  Alto  Rolling-Mills, . 

Pottsville, . 

do.  .... 

1854 

Schuylkill  Haven  Rolling-Milis, . 

Schuylkill  Haven,  . 

do.  .... 

1873 

Scottdale  Rolling-Mill, . 

Scottdale, . 

Westmoreland,  . 

1873 

Codorus  Steel  Works, . 

York,  . 

York,  . 

1869 

Leg.  Doc.] 


Rolling-Mills. 
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SYLVAN  I  A— Continued. 


1 

u 

a 

i 

lx 
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CO 
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♦j 
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»  . 

3  *-> 
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c3  tx 
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o 

tx  CO 

as  as 

C,  tx 

*§.2 

,5Sa 
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*3 

cs 

A 

*3 

3 

3 

«9 

Remarks. 

u  . 

tx  . 

u 

3  O  3 

<U  CO 

.Q  0) 

—  0/ 

3> 

as  as 

O 

S3 

eg 

a 

B® 

3 

3 

5s 

=  B 

3 

3  A 

f=i-§ 

O 

fc 

>5 

£ 

25 

£ 

< 

Double,  11 
Double,  9 

8 

10 

11,000 

15,000 

No  report, 
do. 

6 

6 

4,000 

do. 

23 

4 

3,500 

do. 

12 

. 

335 

700 

20,000 

5 

2 

13*2 

130  to  140 

2,500 

$60,000 

Double,  8 

100 

125 

9,000 

Double,  1 
Single,  2 

1 

2,000 

No  report. 

Double,  4 

3 

Double,  12 
Single,  5 

9 

15,000 

do. 

11 

2 

3,000 

do. 

4 

5,000 

do. 

10 

2 

7,500 

do. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 


ROLLING-MILLS.— 


Names  of  Manufacturers  . 


Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co. 
Williams,  Long  &  McDowell, 


Q.&D 


Manager. 


Everson,  Macrum  &  Co., . 

Pittsburg  Forge  and  Iron  Company 


I.  Painter  &  Sons, . 

William  Clark  &  Co., . 

J.  W.  Friend  &  Co.,  (Lessees,) 
Kirkpatrick,  Beale  &  Co.,  .  .  . 


S.  Seyfert&Co., . .  .  . 

S.  Seyfert  &  Co.,  .  . . 

Craig,  Snell  &  Craig,  . 

William  Mcllvaine  &  Sons, . 

J.  H.  Sternberg,  . 

Joseph  L.  Bailey  &  Co.,  : . 

Pklla.  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. , 
Portage, I.  W.,  (op’dby  H.I.&N.Co) 
Nevegold,  Scheide  &  Co., . 


Valentines  &  Co., 
Curtins  &  Co.,  .  . 


Huston,  Penrose  &  Co., . . 

Thorndale  Iron  Works, . . 

C.  E.  Pennock  &  Co., . . 

Berwick  Rolling  Mill  Company, 


James  McCormick  Estate, 


Chester  Rolling-Mill  Company,  .  . 
Mt.  Hickory  Iron  Co.,  (Limited,)  . 


Spencer  &  Price, . 

Susquehanna  Iron  Company,  .  . 
Penn  Iron  Company,  (Limited,)  . 

Becker  &  Reinhold, . 

Etna  Iron  Works,  (Limited,)  .  . 


Vandesand  &  Capp, . 

Samuel  E.  Light, . 

R.  J.  C.  Walker. 

Jenkins,  Schreyer  &  Co.,  (Limit’d) 
John  N.  Lautli,  (Lessee.) 
Westerman  Iron  Company,  .... 


Wheeler  Iron  Company, . 

Kimberley,  Carnes  &  'Co.,  . 

Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  .  . 


J.  Wood  &  Brothers, 


Glasgow  Iron  Company, 
James  Hooven  &  Sons,  . 


Alan  Wood  &  Co., . 

Pottstown  Iron  Company, 


Potts  Brother  Iron  Co.,  (Limited,) 
The  Co-operative  Iron  &  Steel  W’ks. 


Oliver  &  Co., 


Foremen. 


Heaters. 


tion  durii 

year. 

Number.  | 

L - : - 1 

W ages .  . 

Number. 

i 

* 

bo 

e$ 

* 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

CO 

<v 

bo 

d 

Ss 

Number. 

CO 

a 

be 

a 

(S 

52 

1 

4 

$3  50 

10 

*?0  72g 

22 

$1  75 

38 

*|5  50 

$8  23=24 

sheet  iron 

1 

1 

2  00 

7 

*72i 

29 

*5  50 

50 

l 

?5  00 

1 

3  33 

10 

*72g 

9 

1  15 

33 

*5  50 

to 

2  50 

51 

1 

10  00 

3 

3  00 

30 

*70 

30 

1  50 

104 

*5  50 

50 

1 

1 

9 

9 

42 

*5  50 

1 

1 

4 

1  50 

17 

*5  50 

52 

1 

1 

6  33 

14 

*72g 

14 

1  90 

20 

*4  70 

and 

550 

37 

2 

*1  00 

2 

*60 

26 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2  50 

2 

*70 

2 

*48 

12 

*4  00 

1 

** 

2 

*56 

6 

*1  12 

6 

*50 

10 

*4  00 

51 

1 

. 

2 

*56 

2 

*28 

52 

1 

7  00 

2 

7  00 

4 

4  00 

4 

2  00 

49 

1 

5  00 

2 

2  86 

20 

3  30 

22 

1  75 

24 

200 

1 

9 

*4  00 

50 

1 

2 

5 

40 

1 

3  00 

1 

3  00 

1 

50 

32 

1 

1 

*58 

1 

*35 

1 

*3  00 

48 

3 

5 

*63 

7 

*1  26 

7 

*60 

12 

*4  25 

2 

5  00 

2 

4  50 

2 

2  25 

12 

3  50 

52 

8 

8 

8 

16 

1 

2 

4 

*50 

4 

*27 

22 

*4  00 

to 

to 

60 

30 

43 

1 

5  60 

4 

2  50 

6 

*50 

6 

*25 

38 

*4  50 

52 

1 

4 

10 

*55 

10 

*33 

46 

*4  65 

31 

1 

2 

4 

4 

*30 

30 

*5  25 

24 

1 

2  00 

1 

3  00 

1 

52 

1 

1 

4 

*71i 

4 

*36 

24 

*4  75 

14 

1 

3 

2  00 

8 

71 

8 

36 

16 

3  16 

1 

3  00 

14 

4  75 

1 

6  00 

1 

3  00 

10 

*55 

10 

50 

*5  50 

to 

70 

50 

1 

1 

1 

*70 

1 

*35 

3 

*2  83 

1 

1 

5 

5 

20 

2 

*55 

*31 

*3  85 

1 

1 

8 

8  00 

8 

1  75 

58 

*5  50 

1 

1 

2 

2 

20 

1 

4 

4 

26 

20 

1 

4  00 

2 

*50 

2 

*25 

8 

*2  67 

to 

50 

45 

1 

4  60 

2- 

3  60 

14 

*50 

14 

*30 

24 

*4  90 

99 

60 

50 

1 

*5,000  00 

1 

*1,800  00 

6 

*1  01 

6 

*46 

16 

425 

44 

1 

1  72 

4 

l’gem  *93 

4 

20 

465 

sin.m’l  99$ 

26 

6 

6  00 

23 

3  50 

17 

2  00 

60 

3  60 

to 

30 

51 

16 

3  50 

16 

1  65 

56 

300 

48 

1 

1 

6 

6 

8 

1 

1 

*12 

12 

*47 

12 

*21 

12 

*3  00 

52 

1 

1 

1 

*60 

1 

*30 

4 

*4  50 

Heaters’ 

helpers. 


Puddlers 
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Rolling-Mills. 
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EMPLOYEE’S  WAGES. 


Puddlers 

helpers. 

Muck 

rollers. 

Bar 

rollers. 

Roughers. 

Catchers 

Hookers. 

Guide  rollers. 

Shear¬ 

man. 

Straight- 
i  eners. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

u 

1  0 
& 
a 

3 

2 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages 

|  N  umber. 

09 

V 

do 

73 

u 

- 

.o 

5 

24 

Wages. 

Number.  1 

00 

t»o 

eJ 

P 

P 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

to 

o> 

bo 

ai 

£ 

38 

9 

*$  65 

4 

*$0  72* 

8 

$4  00 

10 

$4  00 

2 

$1  75 

18 

3C 

$2  00 

8 

$1  75 

j  and 

29 

5p.ct 

2 

*55 

1 

*72* 

1 

1 

*43 

1 

1  40 

1 

7 

1  60 

2 

1  40 

36 

2 

*60 

2 

*72* 

8 

10 

*45 

4 

1  75 

2 

$4  00 

6 

1  60 

8 

!  1  75 

104 

$2  15 

4 

*60 

2 

*62* 

52 

*35 

8 

1  40 

26 

*2  80 

82 

1  40 

42 

2  00 

2 

*75 

2 

1  20 

8 

3  00 

8 

2  50 

8 

2  OO 

3 

2  00 

17 

2 

*60 

2 

2 

1 

*25 

20 

2 

*50 

7 

2  OO 

7 

2  00 

2 

1  90 

§6 

7  00 

10 

1  50 

2 

1  40 

anil 

55 

2 

*70 

II 2 

*43 

2 

*43 

1 

1 

1 

12 

2 

1  60 

2 

1  30 

2 

1  30 

2 

75 

4 

1  10 

2 

85 

10 

*130 

2 

1 75 

8 

1  25 

8 

45 

4 

*45 

2 

*60 

4 

♦35* 

2 

*20 

2 

*14 

2 

1  25 

2 

*14 

4 

2  00 

4 

2  00 

4 

2  00 

24 

1  25 

6 

3  68 

6 

2  65 

14 

2  05 

9 

1 

*25 

1 

*20 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

2 

. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

. 

5 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  40 

i 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

1 

*2  00 

1 

*80 

1 

*75 

1 

*35 

1 

*35 

i 

*20 

1 

*65 

12 

2 

*27 

4 

*36 

6 

*30 

6 

*30 

3 
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1 
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*30 

12 
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2 
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2 
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2 

1  25 

16 

8 

6 

8 

22 

2 
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2 

*45 

4 

*25 

5 

*25 

5 
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4 

*22 

6 

*21 
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10 
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24 
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*1  00 

*20 

*15 

58 

.  .  . 

1 

*681 

1 

*77* 

7 

*46* 

6 

*38* 

6 

small,  75 

2 

+5  00 

9 

2  15 

6 

1  50 

large,  1  40 

to 

10  00 

20 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

9, 

26 

6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

6 

6 

8 

*1  33 
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*30 
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*60 

2 

*28 

1 

*80 

2 

1  00 

24 

4 

2  00 

4 

50 

14 

60 

8 

57 

14 

plate,  *99 

4 

*65 

5 

1  50 

sheet,  2  62 

16 

133 

2 

*22 

2 

*20 

2 

*17 

2 

*10 

4 

*14 

20 

2 

*22* 

2 

33 

2 

large  m,  22 
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20 

6 

1  20 

2 

66 

3 

12 

6 

1  25 

*26* 

small  m,  40 

32 

60 

1  90 

6 

1  80 

7 

2  80 

2  00 

13 

1  75 

10 

3  50 

13 

2  00 

56 

1  55 

4 

2  00 

2 

1  80 

6 

1  80 

6 

1  50 

1 

t4  50 

8 

2  00 

2  50 

to 

to 

to 

to 

2  00 

2  00 

1  60 

5  00 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

12 

*3’ 00 

3 

53.60 

2 

*8 

1 

*7 

4 

*6 
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39.1 

1 

*14* 
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*30 

1 

*45 
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*25 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  6, 


ROLLING-MILLS- 


Names  of  Manufacturers. 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Manager. 

Foremen. 

Heaters. 

Heaters’ 

helpers. 

Puddlers 

[  Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

to 

bC 

d 

p 

Number.  | 

Wages. 

Number.  1 

Wages,  j 

Number. 

Wages . 

Stewart  &  Co., . 

50 

2 

$1  00 

4 

4 

to 

3  00 

The  Duncannon  Iron  Company.  .  . 

1 

13,000  00 

3 

$1,067  00 

7 

*$0  52 

7 

*$  26 

32 

*$3  50 

S.  Robbins  &  Son, . 

3 

3  44f 

7 

*  94 

7 

*  47 

16 

3  17 

Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  .  . 

45 

2 

4  00 

1 

3  00 

7 

72 

7 

30 

10 

3  00 

Edward  S.  Buckley, . 

50 

4 

$950  00 

4 

$1,000  00 

4 

$1,000  00 

4 

$500  00 

8 

4  25 

elk 

William  L.  &  Harvey  Rowland,  .  . 

3 

7 

Hughes  &  Patterson, . 

52 

8 

8 

16 

.  .  . 

Atkins  Brothers, . 

52 

1 

2 

20 

*34 

20 

*17 

92 

*3  50 

to 

to  19 

37 

Greenwood  Rolling-Mill  Company, 

23 

1 

1 

3 

1  07 

3 

54 

13 

375 

Atkins  Brothers,  lessee, . 

1 

$1,800  00 

1 

$600  00 

32 

3  75 

Leg.  Doc.] 


Rolling-Mills. 
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EMPLOYEE’S  WAGES. 


PudcMers 

helpers. 

Mack 

rollers. 

Bar 

rollers. 

Koughers. 

Catchers 

Hookers. 

Guide  rollers. 

Shear¬ 

men. 

Straght- 

ners. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number.  I 

<V 

be 

a 

* 

Number. 

W  ages. 

32 

1 

3 

2 

?0  15} 

2 

$0  29 

9 

*?0  24 

11 

$0  16 

2 

*$0  90 

9 

$0  16 

2 

*$0  13 

16 

*1  73 

28 

1  22 

3 

64} 

7 

*  42 

5 

•  28 

3 

*80  15} 

1 

*  78} 

9 

*  31 

8 

*  19j 

10 

2  00 

2 

*  25 

4 

40 

14 

24 

8 

24 

6 

15 

4 

30 

4 

1  50 

11 

20 

8 

*  '  ' 

2 

1  62} 

2 

1  48 

2 

1  48 

6 

1  35 

4 

2  00 

4 

9 

1 

6 

16 

.  .  . 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

92 

.  .  . 

2 

2  25 

2 

*5} 

4 

•  4} 

2 

*  4} 

12 

*  3 

3 

12 

1 

to 

to 

to 

4 

to 

6 

10 

6 

5 

5 

3  3-10 

16.2 

7 

II  27 

2 

*  35 

4 

*  1  51 

2 

1  10 

2 

80 

2 

*1  07 

2 

*  30 

2 

80 

2 

50 

2 

*  75 

• 

2 

60 

2 

1  10 

32 

y 

2 

2  25 

4 

2  50 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  00 

4 

1  00 
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Names  of  Manufacturers. 

Engi¬ 

neers. 

Mill¬ 

wrights. 

Black¬ 

smiths. 

Machin¬ 

ists. 

Carpen¬ 

ters. 

Nailers. 

Feeders. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

W  ages . 

N  umber. 

m 

o 

% 

fS 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

-O 

s 

3 

Wages. 

Spang,  Chalfant,  &  Co. 

Williams,  Long  &  McDowell,  .  . 

3 

50 

2 

$3  00 

2 

$3  00 

2 

1 

Everson  Macrtrm  &  Co.,  .... 

•j 

1  60 

2 

2  25 

2 

1  50 

1  75 

to 

to 

2  25 

2  45 

Pittsburgh  Forge  and  Iron  Co., 

1 

3  00 

1 

3  33 

1 

1  70 

1 

2  00 

i 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  75 

I.  Painter  &  Sons, . . 

9 

1  75 

2 

2  00 

3 

1  50 

2 

2  25 

3 

1  60 

William  Clark  &  Co., . 

3 

2  50 

1 

3  00 

2 

4  00 

2 

3  00 

i 

3  00 

to 

4  00 

J.  W.  Friend  &  Co.,  (Lessees,)  . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Kirkpatrick,  Beale  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

2 

1  65 

1 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

1 

3  00 

i 

2  00 

2 

3  00 

S.  Seyfert  &  Co.,  . 

1 

1  25 

S.  Sevfert  &  Co.,  . 

1 

1 

Craig,  Snell  &  Craig, . 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  40 

William  Mellvaine  &  Sons,  .  .  . 

4 

1  50 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

J.  H.  Sternberg,  . 

2 

1  70 

5 

1  80 

16 

1  80 

3 

1  50 

Joseph  L.  Bailey  &  Co., . 

1 

1  80 

Phila.  &  Read.  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 

8 

2  10 

3 

2  30 

3 

1  80 

2 

1  65 

Portage I.  W.,  op.  by  H.I.&N.Co 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  00 

Nevegold,  Schelde*  Co.,  .  .  .  . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Valentines  &  Co., . 

Curtins  &  Co., . 

1 

1  50 

« 

Huston,  Penrose  &  Co.,  .... 

2 

3  00 

2 

1  75 

1 

4  00 

Thorndale  Iron  Works . 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

C.  E.  Pennoek  &  Co., . 

6 

. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Berwick  Rolling  Mill  Co, ,  .  .  .  . 

4 

1  50 

2 

1  60 

1 

1  50 

to 

to 

2  35 

1  85 

James  McCormick’s  Estate,  .  .  . 

3 

1  60 

1 

1  90 

2 

1  05 

3 

1  45 

2 

1  62j 

27 

4  80 

40 

1  20 

3 

1  80 

Chester  Rolling-Mill  Co.,  .  .  .  . 

8 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Mount  Hickory  Iron  Co.,  limited, 

4 

1  75 

1 

2  25 

2 

2  25 

1 

1  25 

Spencer  &  Price,  . 

1 

1  50 

Susquehanna  Iron  Co., . 

2 

2  09 

2 

2  75 

2 

2  16 

Penn  Iron  Co.,  limited, . 

4 

2  00 

6 

1  50 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  25 

Becker  &  Reinhold, . 

3 

1  35 

2 

. 

1  50 

1 

1  00 
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Firemen. 

Laborers. 

Boys. 

Other 

employees. 

Hours  worked 

per  day. 

Price  paid  per 

ton  by  those 

working  by 

the  ton. 

What  rates  were 

paid  for  same 

labor  in  1872. 

Number. 

co 

5b 

fl8 

js 

N  umber. 

j  Wages. 

5-’ 

s 

s 

Wages. 

u  i 

2  1 
S 

fc 

Wages. 

5 

$1  60 

35 

$1  25 

10 

90 

6 

10 

20 

*1  50 

12 

1  75 

2 

1  60 

8 

1  20 

8 

85 

2 

1  15 

60 

1  15 

12 

63 

1 

1  25 

10 

30  per  cent.  more. 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

2 

1  60 

16 

1  50 

160 

1  12j 

65 

1  10 

60 

1  20 

8 

to 

to 

1  75 

10 

4 

1  75 

32 

1  50 

24 

1  10 

70 

2 

10 

1  25 

10 

3 

1  40 

4 

85 

14 

1  60 

About  the  same  as 

to 

is  paid  at  pres- 

2  00 

ent. 

1 

1  00 

2 

*43 

10 

3 

85 

2 

1  00 

3 

10 

From  43  cents  to 

From  70  cents  to 

88  cents  per  ton 

$1  50  per  ton  of 

of  rolls. 

rolls. 

16 

1  00 

4 

75 

12 

*25 

to 

to 

85 

57 

45 

1  05 

4 

*56 

12 

*45 

10 

1  10 

30 

75 

75 

10 

to 

11 

8 

1  40 

1 

75 

17 

1  40 

10 

to 

to 

2  00 

12 

12 

1  00 

14 

75 

23 

1  10 

10 

to 

to 

3  00 

12 

1 

1  25 

2 

1  00 

6 

10 

From  *67c.  to  $2  00. 

10 

About  20  per  cent. 

more. 

1 

12 

Twenty  per  cent. 

over  the  ton  col- 

u  m  n . 

8 

1  20 

7 

60 

23 

1 

1  00 

20 

1  50 

10 

to 

12 

25 

36 

10 

to 

12 

2 

1  35 

12 

1  10 

5 

75 

2 

*16 

4 

1  35 

6 

1  44 

49 

1  00 

47 

50 

25 

80 

10 

to 

to 

• 

75 

2  50 

2 

1  20 

36 

1  20 

6 

90 

101 

1  20 

10 

2 

1  75 

50 

1  00 

8 

1  25 

5 

1  25 

20 

to 

to 

to 

Day  and 

1  25 

1  30 

3  00 

night. 

1 

1  00 

1 

75 

10 

30 

1  00 

6 

57 

30 

50 

60 

90 

27 

50 

64 

10 

to 

, 

1  08 

.  .  . 

8 

1  00 

4 

65 

|  .  .  . 

10 

to 

12 
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ROLLING-MILLS.— 


Names  or  Manufacturers. 


Etna  Iron  Works,  (limited,)  .  .  . 


Vande  Sand  &  Capp,  . 

Samuel  E.  Light, . 

R.  J.  C.  Walker. 

Jenkins,  Schreyer  &  Co.,  (limited) 
John  N.  Laulli,  lessee. 
Westerman  Iron  Company,  .  .  . 

Wheeler  Iron  Company, . 

Kimberley,  Carnes  &  Co.,  .  .  . 
Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  . 


J.  Wood  &  Brothers,  .  .  . 

Glasgow  Iron  Company,  . 
James  Hoover  &  Sons,  .  . 


Alan,  Wood  *  Co., 


Pottstown  Iron  Company, 


Potts  Brothers  Iron  Co.,  (limited) 
The  Co-operative  Iron  and  Steel 
Company. 

Oliver*  Co., . 

Stewart*  Co., .  . 

The  Duncannon  Iron  Company,  . 


Engi¬ 

neers. 


S.  Robbins  &  Son, . 

Philadelphia  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 

Edward  S.  Buckley, . 

William  L.  and  Harvey  Rowland, 

Hughes  &  Patterson,  . . 

Atkins  Brothers,  . 


Greenwood  Rolling-Mill  Co., 
Atkins  Brothers,  lessee,  .  .  . 


12 


$2  00 


1  50 


*25 


2  00 


1  50 


2  50 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  20 


1  57 

2  25 
1  70 


Mill¬ 

wrights. 


bu 

eg 

te 


$2  00 


2  50 
2  50 
2  25 


1  50 

1  06| 
1  41 


2  00 


1  25 


2  16 


2  00 


Black¬ 

smiths. 


2  $3  00 
1  25 


*15 
2  50 


1  25 


1  83! 


2  45 
2  00 


2  10 


2  00 


1  62 


2  00 


1  05 

1  75 

2  38 
2  00 
2  25 


1  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  35 


Machin¬ 

ists. 


Carpen¬ 

ters. 


2  $2  00 


6  2  00 


2  50 


3  40 


2  00 
3  50 

2  00 


2  25 


2  50 


2  62 
1  50 


1  50 


2  50 
1  50 
1  50 


60 

cS 


$2  00 


2  00 


1  40 


1  65 


1  75 
1  75 

1  65 


Nailers 


16 


14 


1  25 


1 

2  1  55 


1  42 


1  00 
1  25 
1  25 


38 


Paid 

by 

keg 


6  00 


13  50 
t4  00 


23 


3  00 


Feeders. 


40 


100 


16 


60 

63 

fe 


$1  50 


175 
to 
2  00 


1  00 


Prices  paid  per  ton. 


1  Prices  paid  per  day. 


%  Prices  paid  per  annum. 


§  Sheet  roller. 
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Firemen 

Laborers 

Boys. 

Other  employees. 

Hours  worked  per 

day. 

Price  paid  per  ton 

by  those  work¬ 

ing  by  the  ton. 

What  rates  were 

paid  for  same 

labor  In  1872? 

Remarks. 

Number. 

(Q 

O 

fee 

ej 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

03 

4> 

bo 

et 

3 

... 

30 

f  1  25 

55 

10 

to 

1  75 

8 

1  00 

2 

$0  50 

94  to  12 

2 

14 

16 

19 

10 

10 

75 

10 

2 

$1  75 

61 

1  25 

60 

55 

172 

$1  25 

2 

5 

90 

$  Average  wages 

4 

12 

8 

17 

10 

j  paid  men,$l  60. 

7 

1  00 

2 

*16 

2 

l  10 

10  to  12 

3 

*18 

4 

♦15 

67 

1  24 

7 

1  00 

10 

Plate,*  60 

10 

20  per  cl.  more. 

Sheet,  *1  73 

25 

1  15 

10 

49 

29 

*10f.  to  20 

10  to  12 

20 

1  10 

5 

90 

2 

*  58 

10 

7 

*2  00 

100 

1  30 

12 

50 

100 

+2  25  to  5  00 

8-12 

25  to  30  per  ct.  more. 

to 

1  40 

10 

1  10 

30 

50 

119 

1  10  to  2  25 

10-12 

to 

1  15 

72 

12 

About  15  per  ct.  more 

2 

1  00 

50 

90 

30 

40 

to 

86 

2 

1  67 

2 

1  20 

11 

60c.  to  3  10 

12 

(Daily  wages 

20 

75 

25 

10  to  11 

{  paid  men,§l  00 

4 

1  25 

38 

1  00 

50 

45 

50 

1  20  to  2  25 

(  to  $3  00. 

to 

1  00 

20 

1  25 

16 

63 

13 

10  to  12 

6 

1  25 

10 

75 

20 

8  to  10 

• 

4 

1  35 

2 

60 

40 

*2  00 

10 

8 

12 

1  331 

1  00 

20 

50 

1  00,  2  00 

10 

to 

75 

13 

1  00 

47 

50 

12 

1  25 

8  to  12 

2 

1  25 

12 

1  00 

10 

I  Pliers.  t  Prices  paid  per  heat.  **  Superintendent. 
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Lancaster, . 

Lawrence, . 

Lebanon,  . 

Mercer, . 

Mifflin, . 

Montgomery, . 

Montour, . 

Northampton, . 

Perry, . 

Philadelphia, . 

Schuylkill,  . 
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Leg.  Doc.] 


Iron  and  Tin  Plates. 


Ill 


IRO^  AND  TIX  PLATES. 


One  Return. 

The  United  States  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Works,  Demmler  station,  McKees¬ 
port  borough,  Allegheny  county,  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  manufac¬ 
turing  tin  and  terne  plates,  (iron  coated  with  tin  or  terne,)  but  on  account 
of  the  Treasury  Department  decision,  by  which  these  plates  are  now  ad¬ 
mitted  as  pure  tin,  at  lT\j  cents  per  pound  duty:  instead,  as  they  should 
be,  as  iron  coated  with  another  metal,  at  a  duty  of  cents  per  pound, 
it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  who  do  not 
pay  half  the  wages  we  have  to  pay.  We  now  manufacture  fine  sheet  iron 
only,  but  as  the  works  were  not  originally  built  for  that  purpose  alone,  we 
labor  under  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  home  competitors.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  secured  a  large  trade  for  our  pi-esent  product,  and  several 
departments  in  our  mill  are  running  continnually,  twenty-four  hours  per 
day. 

The  tin  and  terne  plates  which  were  made  at  these  works,  (during  the 
time  when  English  manufacturers  supposed  to  have  sole  control  of  the 
market,  and  prices  were  very  high,)  found  the  unanimous  approval  of 
dealers  and  consumers  all  over  the  country.  The  tin  plate  industry,  if 
properly  protected,  would  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  the 
country,  and  fifty  thousand  people  would  be  provided  for. 

These  works  were  built  in  1873  and  1874  ;  have  three  puddling  furnaces, 
and  four  charcoal  fires  ;  two  bar-mill  heating  furnaces  ;  two  double  tin-mill 
furnaces  ;  and  three  annealing  furnaces.  Number  of  persons  employed, 
150.  If  tinning  department  were  running,  would  employ  180  persons. 
Annual  capacity,  3,000  net  tons.  Value  of  annual  product,  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000. 

The  number  of  employes,  and  daily  wages  paid,  in  the  mill  department, 
are  enumerated  in  the  following  tables,  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  sheet-iron  and 
tinning  department,  in  tables  Nos.  3  and  4  : 


Table  No.  1. 


Hours  worked  per 
day. 

W eeks  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

Heaters. 

Heaters’  helpers. 

Puddlers. 

Puddlers’  helpers. 

Rollers. 

Catchers. 

Hookers. 

Shearmen. 

Engineers. 

Mill-wright. 

Blacksmiths. 

Machinist. 

Carpenter. 

Manager. 

Foreman. 

9  to  12 

48 

4 

8 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  No.  2. 


Average  Daily  Wages  Paid. 


Heaters. 

'  Heaters’  helpers. 

Puddlers. 

Puddlers’  helpers. 

Rollers. 

Catchers. 

Hookers, 

C 

g 

c3 

© 

s 

Engineers. 

Mill-wright. 

Blacksmiths. 

Machinist. 

Carpenter. 

?5  00 

§1  50 

S3  50 

§2  20 

53  50 

O 

CO 

*— 1 

<&> 

51  16§ 

51  10 

52  00 
and 

52  25 

52  25 

§1  75 

51  50 

2  75 

The  above,  from  heaters  to  shearmen,  are  paid  by  the  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  which  will  about  average  the  above  daily  wages. 


TABLE  i\o.  3.— Sheet  Iron  and  Tinning-  Department. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed,  &c. 
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Till  Plate  Roller’s  Scale,  Showing  Price  Paid  per  Ton  to  Rollers,  Heaters,  and  Shearers. 


Gauges. 

Roller. 

Doubler. 

Heater. 

Shearer. 

Total. 

9—10, . 

fl  98 

SO  90 

SO  76 

SO  99 

S4  63 

12 — 13, . 

2  07 

94 

81 

1  03 

4  85 

11 — 15, . 

2  37 

1  07 

96 

1  18 

5  58 

16 — 17, . 

3  17 

1  43 

1  20 

1  58 

7  38 

IS— 20, . 

3  55 

1  60 

1  36 

1  77 

8  28 

21—24, . 

3  93 

1  79 

1  44 

1  96 

9  12 

25 — 26, . 

4  23 

1  92 

1  62 

2  11 

9  88 

27—29 . 

4  32 

•  2  06 

1  77 

2  16 

10  31 

30—31 . 

5  13 

2  61 

2  23 

2  56 

12  52 

32, . 

5  35 

2  41 

2  08 

2  67 

12  51 

33, . 

5  71 

2  60 

2  26 

2  85 

13  42 

34,  . 

6  45 

2  84 

2  50 

3  22 

15  01 

7  01 

3  09 

2  74 

3  50 

16  34 

36, . 

7  68 

3  41 

3  01 

3  84 

17  94 

37, . 

8  39 

3  69 

3  29 

4  20 

19  57 

38 . 

9  15 

4  00 

3  65 

4  57 

21  37 

8 — Statistics, 
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BESSEMER  STEEL  WORKS. 


The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  Bethlehem,  Northampton  county,  is  the 
only  complete  return  received.  The  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works,  re¬ 
turned  total  amount  of  product. 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  established  in  1863. 

The  works  comprise  eight  blast  furnaces,  including  one  leased,  two  roll¬ 
ing-mills,  one  hoop-mill,  machine,  carpenter,  and  smith-shops,  and  foundry- 
Total  number  of  hands  employed,  including  men  at  mines  and  stone  quar¬ 
ries,  twenty-five  hundred;  an  increase  over  year  1878,  of  five  hundred. 
Capital  stock,  $2,000,000.  Amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes  is  $730,- 
663  30. 


Pig  and  spiegel  iron, 
Puddle  bar,  .... 
Merchant  steel,  .  . 
Merchant  iron,  .  . 
Hoops, 

Steel  rails,  .... 


Product. 
82,39252q-  tons. 
12,369^-  tons. 
15 , 343 tons. 
893  tons. 
892  tons. 
55,478^  tons. 


Average  wages  paid  as  follows  : 


Foremen,  various  depart¬ 
ments,  . 

Engineers,  stationary,  .  .  . 
Firemen,  (boilers,)  .... 
Hands  in  steel -mill,  .... 
Roll  hands, 

Rail-mill, 

Merchant-mill, 

Puddlers,  .  . 

Puddlers,  helpers,  .... 


Per  day. 


Per  day. 


§1  58  to  56  00 
1  26  to  2  00 
1  11  to  1  38 
1  08  to  6  00 

48  to  4  00 

3  00  to  4  00 
1  40  to  1  98 


Teamsters,  .  . . 

Boys,  •. . 

Foundry  men,  . 

Machinists, . 

Carpenters, . 

Blacksmiths, . 

Blacksmiths,  helpers,  .  .  . 
Brick  and  stone  mason,  .  . 
Train  hands  and  brakemen, 
Laborers,  ......... 


?1  00  to  81  53 
30  to  75 
1  25  to  2  25 
1  15  to  3  00 
1  25  to  3  00 
1  35  to  3  20 
1  04  to  1  14 
1  58  to  2  97 
1  69  to  2  10 
85  to  1  24 


Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  county, 
commenced  in  1840.  Comprise  one  hundred  and  thirteen  puddling  furnaces, 
thirty-five  heating  furnaces,  and  twelve  trains  of  rolls.  Product,  heavy  and 
light  railroad  iron,  merchant  bar  iron,  and  car  axles.  Annual  capacity,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  net  tons  of  rails,  and  thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  of  merchant  bar  iron  and  car  axles. 

Bessemer  steel  department  was  added  in  1875.  Two  five- gross-ton  con¬ 
verters,  four  cupolas,  and  four  spiegel  furnaces.  Annual  capacity,  eighty- 
five  thousand  net  tons  ingots. 


Leg.  Doc.] 


Bessemer  Steel  Works. 
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Pennsylvania  Steel  W  orks,  Steelton,  Dauphin  county,  commenced  oper¬ 
ations  J uue,  1867.  Two  six  and  a  half  gross-ton  converters.  Capacity,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  net  tons  steel  every  twenty-four  hours.  Daily  capacity  of 
rolling-mill,  double  turn,  three  hundred  tons  steel  rails.  Daily  capacity  of 
blooming-mill,  double  turn,  three  hundred  tons  rail  blooms  to  supply  the 
rolling-mill.  Two  Siemen’s  open  hearth  steel  furnaces.  One  six  and  one 
twelve-ton  hammers.  Product,  steel  ingots,  forgings,  rails  of  heavy  sections, 
street  rails,  and  railroad  axles,  crossings,  frogs,  and  switches.  Capacity,  one 
hundred  thousand  net  tons  ingots  per  annum. 

Cambria  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Johnstown,  Cambria  county.  Iron 
department  built  in  1853.  Forty-two  double  puddling  furnaces,  twenty- 
eight  heating  furnaces,  and  the  following  trains  of  rolls:  21-inch  rail-mill, 
five  sets;  18-inch  rail-mill,  two  sets  ;  12-inch  rail-mill,  three  sets;  16-inch 
merchant-mill,  three  sets  ;  22-inch  puddle,  six  sets  ;  and  one  30-inch  bloom¬ 
ing-mill.  Bessemer  steel  department  commenced  operations  July,  1871. 
Two  7-ton  converters  and  all  the  appliances  for  making  rails.  Two  10-ton 
Siemens-Martin  open  hearth  steel  furnaces  with  the  Pernot  modification. 
Product,  iron  and  steel  rails.  Total  capacity,  per  annum,  one  hundred 
thousand  gross  tons. 

Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  Bessemer  station,  Allegheny  county, 
commenced  operations  August,  1875.  Two  7-gross  ton  converters;  three 
•  cupolas ;  four  spiegel  cupolas;  two  12-ton  cupola  ladles;  twenty  tubular 
boilers ;  hydraulic  lifting  machinery ;  twenty  gas  producers,  and  seven 
Siemen’s  heating  furnaces;  one  32-inch,  3  high  blooming-mill,  and  23-inch, 

3  high  rail  train;  with  machine  and  smith  shops  attached. 

Product,  Bessemer  steel  rails,  blooms,  and  ingots  ;  daily  capacity,  double 
turn,  300  gross  tons  ingots,  and  250  gross  tons  rails  and  billets.  The  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  Bessemer  steel  for  the  year  1879,  was  106,286  tons. 

United  Slates  Kail  Import*  for  Eighteen  Years. 

Statement  of  the  quantity,  rate  of  duty,  and  amount  of  duty  on  imported 
iron,  steel,  and  steel-headed  rails,  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  each  of  the  eighteen  fiscal  years  ending  with  June  30,  1879,  re¬ 
ported  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  junior  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Iron  Rails. 


Year  ending  June  30. 


1862,  . 

1863,  j 

1864, 

1865,  ^ 

1866,  | 
1867,  . 


Tons. 
(2,240  tbs.) 
entered. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Amount  of 
duty 
received. 

6,236.2 

$15  00  per  2,240  lbs. 

$74,834  06 

3,712.5 

12  00  per  2.240  lbs. 

44,550  30 

16,180.8 

13  50  per  2,240  lbs. 

2!8,440  76 

104,2994 

13  50  per  2,240  lbs. 

1,407,096  16 

66,455.0 

60  per  100  lbs. 

923,130  72 

5,757  .4 

70  per  100  lbs. 

90,276  85 

21,526.7 

60  per  100  lbs. 

289,318  43 

57,546.5 

70  per  100  tbs. 

902,329  98 

105,362.9 

70  per  100  tbs. 

1,652,090  37 
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Year  ending  June  30. 


1868,  .  .  . 

1869,  .  .  .  . 

1871,  .  .  .  . 

1871,  .  .  .  . 

1872,  .  .  .  . 

1873,  | 

1874,  .  !  ! 

1875,  |  •  '  ' 

1876,  $ 


1877,  J 

1878,  . 


Tons 

(2,240  lbs.) 
entered. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Amount  of 
duty 
received. 

140,060.1 

$0  70  per  100  lbs. 

$2,196,142  09 

224,085.4 

70  per  100  lbs. 

3,513,658  49 

288,802.3 

70  per  100  lbs. 

4,528,420  05 

401,866.5 

70  per  100  lbs. 

6,301,266  44 

395,388.0 

70  per  100  lbs. 

6,199,682  78 

22,464.0 

70  per  100  lbs. 

352,235  02 

189,356.4 

70,  less  10  per  cent. 

2,672,197  18 

34,726.4 

70,  less  10  per  cent. 

490,058  37 

8,812.8 

70,  less  10  per  cent. 

124,366  05 

211.6 

70  per  100  lbs. 

3,318  67 

272.2 

70  per  100  lbs. 

4,267  67 

5,115.3 

70,  less  10  per  cent. 

72,186  65 

1,889.0 

70,  less  10  per  cent. 

26,657  82 

553.7 

70  per  100  lbs. 

8,682  69 

792.0 

70,  less  10  per  cent. 

11,177  13 

Steel  Rails. 


Tons 

imported. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Amount  of 
duty 
received. 

1871,  $  . 

18,731.3 

45  per  cent. 

$439,210  80 

’  ( . 

26,056.0 

1  j  cents  per  lb. 

729,568  81 

1872,  . 

105,214.3 

1  j  cents  per  lb. 

2,946,001  11 

1873,  \  . 

11,407.8 

lj  cents  per  lb. 

319,418  73 

128,317.3 

lj,  less  10  per  cent. 

3,233,596  75 

1874, . 

130,386.9 

lj,  less  10  per  cent. 

2,285,749  26 

1875,  .....  . 

38,170.8 

lj,  less  10  per  cent. 

961,903  82 

1876,  \  . 

1,039.1 

lj,less  10  per  cent. 

26,184  77 

4,914.5 

lj  cents  per  lb. 

137,607  05 

1877,  \  ■  . . . 

8.9 

lj,  less  10  per  cent. 

224  83 

1,663.7 

1  j  cents  per  lb. 

46,707  71 

1878, . 

1.9 

lj  cents  per  lb. 

52  36 

1879, . 

2,594.6 

lj  cents  per  lb. 

72,649  34 

Rails  Partly  Steel,  ( steel-headed .) 


Tons 

imported. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Amount  of 
duty 
received. 

1871,  . 

236.0 

1  cent  per  lb. 

$5,286  62 

1872, . 

4,598.2 

1  cent  per  lb. 

103,000  45 

1873,  \  . 

40.0 

1  cent  per  lb. 

806  93 

1,052.9 

1,  less  10  per  cent. 

21,226  18 

1874, . 

25.3 

1,  less  10  per  cent. 

541  01 

187 5,  . 

15.3 

1,  less  10  per  cent. 

308  30 

1876,  . 

16.5 

1  cent  per  lb. 

378  71 

1877,  . 

29.5 

1  cent  per  lb. 

661  38 

1878,  . 

8.4 

1  cent  per  lb. 

196  47 

lo/y,  . 

16.5 

1  cent  per  lb. 

369  30 

Leg  Doc.] 


Steel  Manufactures. 
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STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 


No.  1,  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works,  Park,  Brother  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny  county,  established  in  1862.  Manufacture  all  varieties  of  cruci¬ 
ble  cast-steel.  The  works  contain  six  puddling  furnaces,  twenty-seven  heat- 
ing  furnaces,  seven  trains  of  rolls,  twenty-one  hammers,  seven  steel-cement¬ 
ing  furnaces,  three  42-pot  Sicmen’s  furnaces,  two  24-pot  Siemen’s  furnaces, 
one  30-pot  Siemen’s  furnace,  and  twenty-four  2-pot  steel  melting  holes.  An¬ 
nual  capacity,  fifteen  thousand  tons.  Employ  four  hundred  and  eight3r  per¬ 
sons.  Value  of  annual  product,  $1,500,000. 

^  o.  2,  Miller,  Metcalf,  &  Parkin,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county.  Erected 
in  1865  and  1866.  In  answer  to  the  questions,  “  The  number  of  each  class 
.employed,  with  the  name  or  title  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  trade 
with  the  daily  wages  paid  each  class,  and  average  time  worked  in  the  year,” 
this  film  reports  that  their  business  is  not  so  arranged  that  they  can  answer. 

No.  3,  Nellis,  Shriver  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county,  manufacture 
agricultural  steels  and  irons,  (specialties,  cast  tool  steel,  plowshares,  and 
horse  hay  forks.)  Works  erected  in  1870.  Contains  seven  forges,  seven 
heating  furnaces,  four  4-pot  smelting  furnaces,  six  hammers,  two  upright 
pi  esses,  one  drop  press,  and  other  minor  machines.  Employ  seventy-five 
persons.  Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $27,000.  Value  of 
annual  product,  $125,000. 

No.  4,  Gautier  Steel  Company,  (Limited,)  Johnstown,  Cambria  county. 
Product,  steel  wire,  springs,  rake  teeth,  finger  bars,  and  all  kinds  of  steel 
used  on  agricultural  machines.  Built  in  1878.  Twelve  heating  furnaces, 
two  hammers,  and  eight  trains  of  rolls.  Annual  capacity,  thirty  thousand 
tons.  Employ  eight  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  Amount  paid  annually 
for  wages  of  employes,  $251,000.  Value  of  annual  product,  $2,526,738. 

No.  5,  Fairmount  Steel  Works,  Foster  &  Cullen,  Philadelphia.  Product, 
best  crucible  cast  and  machinery  steel,  suitable  for  tools  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  also  steel  and  iron  forgings  to  sketch  or  drawings.  Three  steam 
hammers,  four  4-pot  melting  furnaces,  and  two  heating  furnaces.  Built  in 
1876.  Employ  sixteen  persons.  Amount  of  product, one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  net  tons.  Capacity,  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  tons.  Value  of  an¬ 
nual  product,  $27,000. 

No.  6,  Midvale  Steel  Works,  Philadelphia.  Product,  steel  tires,  forgings, 
castings,  tool,  machinery,  and  spring  steel,  etc.  Have  sixteen  4-pot  steel 
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melting  holes ;  one  30-ton  converting  furnace ;  one  30-pot  Siemen’s  gas  pot 
melting  furnace ;  one  4-ton  air  furnace  for  melting  pig ;  ten  coal  and  four 
gas  heating  furnaces  ;  one  gas  pot  muffle,  and  one  kiln  for  drying ;  two  an¬ 
nealing,  and  four  drying  furnaces  ;  six  steam  hammers,  from  eight  tons  to 
three  hundred  pounds  ;  one  tire  rolling-mill ;  one  23-inch  train,  and  one  12- 
inch  train.  Machine  with  usual  tools,  and  five  80-inch  boring  and  turning 
mills.  Annual  capacity,  about  fifteen  thousand  tons  cast-steel.  Employ 
about  three  hundred  and  forty-eight.  When  running  full,  five  hundred  per¬ 
sons. 

No.  7,  Erie  Torsion  Spring  Company,  Erie,  Erie  county,  erected  in  1867. 
Employ  three  persons.  Annual  amount  paid  for  wages,  $2,400.  Amount 
paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $5,000.  Value  of  annual  product,  $12,000. 
Product,  seat  springs,  wagon  springs,  and  tongue  springs. 


The  number  of  persons  employed  and  daily  wages  paid,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  tables : 
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Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Classified. 
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Return  No.  1  reports  daily  wages  of  skilled  workmen  from  $2  50  to  $15 
per  day ;  and  unskilled  from  $]  to  $1  25  per  day.  Return  No.  2  does  not 
classify  employes  nor  give  daily  wages.  Return  No.  7  does  not  classify 
employes  nor  give  daily  wages,  but  states  that  he  employs  but  three  hands, 
whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $2,40.0,  averaging  $800  per  annum  each. 
In  column  indicated  by  *  in  No.  4,  there  are  225  wire  workers,  annealers, 
cleaners,  &c.,  paid  $1  16  per  day  ;  80  spring  makers,  at  $2  per  day,  and  4 
roll  turners,  at  $2  50  per  day.  In  No.  6,  column  indicated  by  -j-,  there  are 
2 1  employes  not  classified,  at  $2  25  per  day  ;  the  remainder  are  classified 
as  follows,:  6  ladle  men,  15  cents  per  ton;  8  hammermen,  28  cents  per  ton  : 
6  tongsmen,  14  cents  per  ton ;  6  levermen,  16  cents  per  ton  ;  2  melters,  28 
cents  per  ton  ;  10  pitmen,  $  l  35  per  ton.  For  the  balance,  such  as  gasmen, 
chippers,  tire  rollers,  hammer  drivers,  &c.,  the  wages  paid  is  not  given. 

Bessemer’s  process  for  converting  pig-iron  into  steel  was  successfully  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  in  1865,  since  which  time  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  effected.  There  are  eleven  Bessemer 
steel  establishments  in  the  United  States,  five  of  which  are  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  first  open-hearth  furnace  introduced  into  this  country,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Siemens-Martin  process,  was  in  1868,  by 
Cooper,  Hewit  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Trenton,  Nev  Jersey.  The  total  number  in  the  United  States  in 
1878  was  twenty-two,  eight  of  which  were  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Of 
its  further  increase,  as  applied  to  this  State,  Mr  A.  L.  Holly,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  identified  with  the  introduction  of  steel  manufac¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  writes,  under  date  of  January  14,  1880,  as  follows,  to 
Mr.  Swank,  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  : 

“  The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  is  just  completing  an  additional  convert¬ 
ing  plant,  which  will  more  than  double  its  ingot  capacity,  It  is  completing 
a  24-inch  steel  train,  and  is  building  a  heavier  engine  for  its  21-inch  mer¬ 
chant-steel  train,  which  will  increase  its  capacity.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  is  about  completing  a  three- vessel  Bessemer  plant,  which  will 
more  than  double  its  ingot  capacity.  The  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  about 
enlarging  its  vessels,  so  as  to  add  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  to  its  ingot 
capacity.  It  is  also  getting  out  drawings  for  a  new  rail-mill,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  building  another  20-foot  blast  furnace  for 
Bessemer  pig.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Company  is  just  now  enlarging 
its  vessels  and  adding  a  cupola,  which  should  increase  its  ingot  output  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent. 

“  Second,  in  regard  to  open-hearth  steel-works  :  The  Cambria  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  has  lately  started  a  pair  of  1 5-ton  Pernot  furnaces,  but  the  plant  is 
still  incomplete.  When  the  Krupp  washer,  now  building,  is  in  operation, 
the  ingot  capacity  will  be  at  least  forty  thousand  tons  per  year.  Two  simi¬ 
lar  furnaces  are  contemplated,  to  be  begun  when  these  are  got  into  full 
work.  The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  has  nearly  completed  a  pair  of  12- 
ton  open-hearth  furnaces,  which,  with  the  Krupp  washer,  or  with  the 
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Siemens  direct  process  contemplated  for  preparing  the  material,  will  give 
an  ingot  capacity  of  about  thirty  thousand  tons  per  year.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Steel  Company  is,  I  believe,  going  to  increase  its  open-hearth  capacity. 
Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  have  commenced  building  a  pair  of 
10-ton  Pernot  open-hearth  furnaces  and  a  Krupp  washer  ;  also,  a  blooming 
train,  and  other  trains,  to  make  and  work  up  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  tons  ol  steel  per  year.  Park,  Pro.  <fc  Co.,  are  about  starting  a 
10-ton  opening-hearth  furnace. 

Third,  the  open-hearth  works  started  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
are:  Kloman,  Pittsburgh,  one  furnace;  Hussey,  Howe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
one  furnace;  Shoenberger  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  one  furnace;  Anderson  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  one  furnace. 

Fourth,  the  Pittsburgh  Bessemer  Steel  Company,  Limited,  is  erecting  a 
Bessemer  plant  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  tons  ingot  capacity. 
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ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 


Conciliation  and  arbitration, as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  seems 
to  engage  the  attention  of  many  people  who  have  watched  with  interest 
the  contests  of  the  past — both  in  this  and  other  countries.  Its  progress  in 
this  country  has  been  slow,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  the  broad  do¬ 
main,  which  invites  and  welcomes  the  labor  of  all,  is  not  exhausted,  nor 
will  it  be  for  many  years  to  come.  The  diversity  of  employment,  together 
with  the  continued  opening  up  of  new  fields  of  wealth  and  industry,  and 
the  consequent  rapidly  improved  facilities  for  travel  and  transportation, 
prompts  the  wage-worker  as  well  as  others  to  be  continually  moving. 
Scarcely  a  cemetery  in  all  the  land  contains  the  dust  of  two  successive 
generations,  such  is  the  migratory  spirit  of  our  people,  so  that  when  the 
fond  recollections  of  early  life  forces  upon  the  memory  the  scenes  of  youth 
and  early  manhood,  and  induces  the  desire  to  visit  the  graves  of  forefathers, 
miles  counted  by  the  hundreds  intervene,  which  must  be  overcome  ere  the 
wish  is  gratified.  But  in  manufacturing  and  mining  sections,  where  the 
aggregation  of  wealth,  under  a  specific  head,  engages  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  the  production  of  their  respective  industries,  or  where  and  when 
a  number  of  individuals  engaged  separately  in  a  special  business,  combine 
for  purposes  of  regulating  wages  paid,  and  seek  to  enforce  their  conclusions 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  interest,  a  system  of  arbitration  or  concilia¬ 
tion  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial.  In  the  apparent  dawning  and 
fruition  of  what  may  be  hoped  a  permanent  revival  in  the  general  trade 
and  business  of  the  country,  and  consequent  advance  in  the  price  of  various 
commodities,  seldom  is  there  a  voluntary  advance  made  in  wages  by  the 
employer  ;  but  as  the  fires  glow  anew,  and  the  heavily  burdened  trains  and 
steamers  travel  to  and  fro  in  increased  numbers,  their  influence  penetrat¬ 
ing  every  hamlet  and  village,  increasing  the  demand  for  and  also  the  prices 
of  production,  the  wage-worker  becomes  restless  and  impatient,  his  swell¬ 
ing  manhood  demands  an  increase  in  wages.  With  a  speculative  selfish¬ 
ness,  inherent  in  most  of  mankind,  it  is  possible  that  his  demand  may  be 
exorbitant,  and,  when  thought  so,  non-complied  with  upon  the  part  of  the 
employers,  and,  as  a  result,  arbitration  or  conciliation  might  be  profitably 
resorted  to  in  preventing  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

Differences  existing  between  employers  and  employes,  the  settlement  of 
which  is  brought  about  by  such  a  method,  implies  a  unity  of  action  upon 
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the  part  of  both  sides;  and  unity  of  action  implies  organization,  without 
which,  in  the  premises,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  The 
award,  when  made,  usually  bind  large  numbers  upon  both  sides  to  a  sub¬ 
mission  of  its  decree,  the  mission  of  which  could  not  be  fulfilled  without  a 
preliminary  gathering,  consultation,  and  agreement  of  all  those  whom  it 
affects. 

The  system  has  been  resorted  to  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  in 
England  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country,  owing,  possibly, 
to  the  powerful  labor  organizations  in  existence  there,  through  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  which  long  continued  periods  of  idleness  would  occur  over  wages 
and  other  disputes.  Boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  exist  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  in  the  hosiery ,  glove,  and  lace  trades  ;  building  trade, 
including  its  various  branches ;  the  coal  and  iron  trade,  etc.  While  Par¬ 
liament  lias  gone  so  far  as  to  enact  laws  tending  not  only  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  these  boards,  but  also  to  enforce  their  decrees.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  England  provide  compulsory  legal  pow¬ 
ers,  the  fact  is  asserted  by  various  writers  upon  the  subject  that  the  powers 
conferred  have  never  been  resorted  to ;  but  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
years  the  submission  of  disputes,  as  well  as  the  decrees  of  the  awards,  have 
been  voluntarily  made  and  complied  with  by  all  the  parties  interested. 

In  a  very  interesting  and  able  report  made  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Esq., 
of  Pittsburgh,  to  Governor  Hartranft,  under  an  appointment  as  commis¬ 
sioner,  on  this  subject,  to  England,  dated  December,  1878,  he  says: 

“  In  discussing  this  subject,  it  is  very  important  at  the  outset  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Though  the  former  is  a  generic 
word,  and  the  one  more  commonly  used  in  referring  to  the  system,  there  is 
an  essential  and  important  difference  between  arbitration  and  conciliation. 
Unless  this  is  clearly  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  the  scope  and  working 
of  each  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  impossible  to  learn  the  secret  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  these  boards,  and  the  reason  of  their  continued 
existence.  Arbitration  deals  with  the  larger  questions  of  trade,  concilia¬ 
tion  with  the  smaller.  Arbitration  with  the  whole  trade,  conciliation  oft- 
ener  with  the  individuals.  Conciliation  is  not  formal.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  sit  in  judgment  and  decide  in  a  given  case  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  but  its  efforts  are,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  adjust  differences  by  in¬ 
ducing  the  parties  to  agree  themselves.  It  removes  causes  of  dissensions 
and  prevents  differences  from  becoming  disputes,  by  establishing  a  cordial 
feeling  between  those  who  may  be  parties  to  the  same.  Conciliation  in  a 
word,  may  be  defined  as  informal  arbitration.  Arbitration,  on  the  other 
hand  is  formal.  It  sits  in  judgment.  It  implies  that  matters  in  dispute 
by  mutual  consent  or  by  previous  contract  have  been  submitted  to  arbiters, 
and  an  umpire,  whose  decision  is  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  Mr. 
Crompton,  in  his  work  on  ‘Industrial  Conciliation,’  says,  when  contrast¬ 
ing  arbitration  and  conciliation,  ‘  conciliation  aims  at  something  higher — 
at  doing  before  the  fact  that  which  arbitration  accomplishes  after.  It 
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seeks  to  prevent  and  remove  the  causes  of  dispute  before  they  arise,  to 
adjust  differences  and  claims  before  they  become  disputes.  A  board  of 
conciliation  deals  with  matters  that  could  not  be  arbitrated  upon,  promot¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  beneficial  customs,  interfering  in  the  smaller  details  of 
industrial  life,  modifying  or  removing  some  of  the  worst  evils  incidental 
to  modern  industry,  such,  for  example,  as  the  truck  system,  or  the  wrongs 
which  workmen  suffer  at  the  hands  of  middle-men  and  overseers.’ 

“  It  is  this  preventive  feature  that  gives  conciliation  a  value  beyond  esti¬ 
mation.  It  is  a  most  admirable  and  praiseworthy  object  to  provide  means 
for  settling  disputes  when  they  have  arisen.  It  is  much  more  desirable  to 
prevent  them  from  arising,  and  the  tendency  of  conciliation  is  to  do  this,  by 
removing  the  old  feelings  of  bitterness,  by  inspiring  respect  for  each  other, 
and  fostering,  at  the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  compelling 
a  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  labor,  and  the  necessity  and  be¬ 
neficence  of  capital. 

“And  yet,  after  all  that  may  be  said  in  praise  of  conciliation,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded,  even  by  its  warmest  advocates,  that  back  of  all  conciliation  there 
must  be  arbitration.  The  time  may  come,  and  in  the  settlement  of  certain 
questions,  generally  will  come,  when  no  friendly  offices  are  sufficient  to 
enable  capital  and  labor  to  see  alike.  Self-interest  renders  it  impossible 
for  either  to  decide  fairly,  and  something  more  than  a  master  of  ceremonies 
or  a  conciliator  is  needed.  There  must  be  power  to  determine  as  well  as 
hear.  That  is,  arbitration  must  intervene,  and  its  decisions  accomplish 
what  conciliation  is  powerless  to  bring  about. 

“  To  show  the  workings  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  I  have  given  in 
the  following  pages  a  detailed  account  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  several  of  the  most  prominent  boards.  The  records  are  mainly  those 
of  arbitration,  not  of  conciliation,  as  in  war  it  is  the  battles  that  are  re¬ 
corded,  not  the  skirmishes  and  movements  for  position.” 

As  it  is  possible  that  the  report  from  which  we  extract  the  foregoing 
may  not  have  reached  the  hands  of  many  who  would  be  interested  in  this 
subject,  we  deem  it  best  to  give  Mr.  Weeks’  research  upon  this  subject,  in 
England,  as  applied  to  the  industries  which  are  the  leading  ones  in  our 
State,  viz  :  coal  and  iron.  Hence  we  quote  as  follows  : 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  the  Iron  Trade. 

“  In  two  industries  Pennsylvania  stands  preeminent  among  the  States, 
viz  :  Those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  the  mining  of  coal. 
It  is  also  in  these  that  labor  troubles  are  most  frequent,  and  the  contests  the 
most  severe.  If  arbitration  has  been  successful  in  averting  or  mitigating 
industrial  strife  in  these  trades  in  England,  this  fact  should  be  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  no  small  weight  in  favor  of  its  trial  here.  In  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  in  none  of  the  trades  of  England  has  arbitration  and  conciliation 
had  a  greater  success  than  in  these.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  manu- 
factural  iron  trades  of  England.  The  wages  of  all  classes  of  labor  in  the 
English  rolling-mills  are  settled,  and  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years,  b}’  ar- 
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bitration.  An  award  has  just  been  given  in  South  Staffordshire,  reducing 
the  price  of  puddling,  and  other  wages,  and  the  North  of  England  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  has  decided  on  a  corresponding  decline. 

“  Some  account  of  the  establishment  and  practical  workings  of  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  the  North  of  England  iron  trade  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting,  as  no  severer  test  of  the  value  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  can  be  found  than  in  the  circumstances  accompanj’ing  its  work¬ 
ings  in  this  trade.  This  trade,  including  that  of  the  Cleveland  district, 
begun  to  assume  importance  as  recently  as  in  18G0.  For  ten  years  its 
growth  was  marvelous,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  rivaled  many  and 
surpassed  most  of  the  older  centers  of  English  iron  manufacture.  This 
wonderful  growth,  at  a  time  when  other  districts  were  increasing,  created 
a  demand  for  labor  that  could  not  be  met  from  the  ranks  of  those  already 
skilled  in  the  various  processes  of  iron  manufacture,  and  workmen  were 
drawn  from  all  classes  and  grades  of  laborers.  The  result  was  a  most  het¬ 
erogenous  collection  of  workmen.  There  were  no  ties  of  friendship  or 
locality.  There  were  none  of  those  attachments  that  long  companionship 
causes  men  to  form  among  themselves  and  for  their  employers,  and  even 
for  the  very  tools  with  which  they  work.  ‘  Earning  higher  wages  than 
those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  unable  to  appreciate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  incidental  to  a  trade  so  liable  as  the  iron  trade  to  great  and  sudden 
vicissitudes.’*  The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  easily  imagined. 
It  was  endless  disputes;  strikes  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  1865-66, 
there  was  both  a  lock-out  and  a  strike,  the  latter  lasting  four  months,  and 
in  the  end  nothing  was  settled,  except  that  capital  could  hold  out  longer 
than  labor.  ‘  Between  that  time  and  the  winter  of  1868-69,  repeated  reduc¬ 
tions  in  wages  became  necessary,  and  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  resentment, 
which  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
demand  for  iron  would  be  the  signal  for  peremptory  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  workman. ’f  Trade  began  to  improve  in  1869,  and  the  demand 
came.  To  avert  the  trouble,  arbitration  was  suggested,  and  on  March  22, 
1869,  the  board  was  formed,  and  has  continued  in  successful  operation 
until  the  present  time,  and,  for  these  ten  years,  has  settled  the  wages  and 
other  industrial  questions  in  this  trade. 

“  This  board  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  works  joining  it, 
one  chosen  by  the  owners  of  each  works  joining  the  board,  the  other  by 
the  operatives.  It  chooses  from  among  its  members,  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  all  differences  are  in  the  first  instance  referred,  and  whose 
recommendations  in  minor  matters  are  generally  accepted.  This  commit¬ 
tee,  however,  has  no  power  to  make  an  award  except  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  All  questions  not  settled  by  it,  are  brought 
before  the  board  as  soon  as  possible.  In  cases  of  re-adjustment  of  wages 
over  the  whole  district,  on  one  occasion  two  arbitrators  had  been  chosen, 

*  From  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  B.  Samuelson,  M.  P.,  before  the  British  Iron  Trade  As- 
ociation,  February  24,  1876,  page  4. 

f  Mr.  Samuelson ’s  Paper,  pp.  5-6. 
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who  intervened  between  the  board  and  the  independent  umpire.  The  com¬ 
mittee  meets  when  there  is  any  business.  The  board  twice  a  year,  or  oftener 
if  necessary.  The  expenses  are  paid  equally  by  employers  and  employed. 
At  the  close  of  1815,  it  represented  thirty-five  works,  and  thirteen  thousand 
subscribed  operatives.  These  works  had  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 
puddling  furnaces — more  than  all  Pennsylvania,  and  half  as  many  as  the 
entire  United  States.  During  the  year  1875,  the  standing  committee  in¬ 
vestigated  forty  disputes.  Since  its  organization  there  have  been  eight  or 
nine  arbitrations  on  the  general  questions  of  wages,  and  scores  of  references 
in  regarcPto  special  adjustment  of  wages  at  particular  works. 

“  Since  1874  this  board,  and  the  adherence  of  the  workmen  to  its  deci¬ 
sions,  have  been  put  to  a  severe  test,  and  to  their  credit,  it  should  be  said 
that,  with  a  few  unimportant  local  exceptions,  they  have  been  loyal  to  the 
rules  of  the  board.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  strikes  and  lock-outs 
generally  occur  on  a  declining  wages  market,  and  the  real  test  of  the  value 
of  any  method  of  settling  wages  is  not  on  an  advancing  market,  but  a 
falling  one.  The  first  action  of  this  board  was,  under  the  umpireship  of 
Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  to  decree  an  advance  of  6 d.  From  its  formation  in 
1869  to  1874,  wages  were  advanced  from  8s.  per  ton,  for  puddling,  to  13s 
3d.  In  1874  the  turn  came  ;  9 d.  were  first  taken  off.  In  the  middle  of  the 
year  3d.  added,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  in 
wages  until  now  puddling  is  only  7s.  per  ton  of  twenty-four  hundred  pounds. 
That  is,  wages  have  been  reduced,  under  the  action  of  this  board,  without 
any  serious  difficulty,  forty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

“  Does  any  one  believe  that  this  could  have  been  peacefully  accomplished 
without  arbitration  ? 

“  The  success  of  arbitration  in  the  South  Staffordshire  Iron  Trade  has  not 
been  as  marked, nor  have  its  operations  been  as  continuous  as  in  the  North 
of  England.  The  board  was  originally  formed  by  the  two  iron  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  district,  representing  employers. and  employed,  viz:  The  South 
Staffordshire  Ironmasters’  Association  and  the  local  branch  of  the  Iron 
Workers’  Union.  The  board  represented  only  these  associations,  no  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  to  give  a  representation  or  to  allow  a  vote  in  selecting 
representatives  to  those  who  w'ere  outsiders  and  non-unionists.  This 
course _ unlike  that  of  the  North  of  England,  where  the  operative  mem¬ 

bers  are  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  the  employes  of  the  works,  unionists  and 
non-unionists — was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  first  board.  “  It  was 
quite  powerless  to  bind  those  men  who  were  not  in  the  Ironworkers'  Union, 
even  though  the  master  himself  was  bound.” 

“  Out  of  this  failure  has  grown  an  organization  known  as  the  South  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Iron  Trade  Conciliation  Board,  now  some  three  years  old.  Prof¬ 
iting  by  the  former  experience,  it  has  avoided  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
old  board,  while  retaining  its  valuable  features.  Its  rules  and  constitution 
are  not  the  same  as  in  the  North  of  England.  The  board  consists  simply 
of  twelve  employers  and  twelve  operatives,  but  every  works  joining  the 
board  shall,  if  possible,  have  a  representative  of  the  employers  and  a  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  operatives.  The  board  elects  a  president,  not  connected 
with  the  iron  trade,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  at  meetings  when  questions 
are  brought  before  the  board  to  be  settled,  but  to  take  no  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  beyond  asking  explanations  sufficient  to  guide  his  judgment. 

“  Besides  the  president,  there  is  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  who  are 
elected  by  the  board  from  themselves,  but  whose  functions  are  not  clearly 
defined  by  the  rules.  Instead  of  a  committee  of  inqury,  the  rules,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  say,  that,  “  In  case  of  any  difference  arising  at  any 
works,  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  works  representatives, 
but  incase  of  their  failing,  it  is  open  to  them  to  refer  it  to  the  chairman, 
vice  chairman,  and  the  two  secretaries,  who  may  call  the  board  together  it 
they  see  fit.” 

“  The  president  of  the  board  is  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P.  for  Bir¬ 
mingham,  who  has  been  quite  successful  as  an  arbitrator,  and  still  retains 
the  confidence  of  the  operatives,  though  he  has  for  several  years  been 
forced,  by  the  state  of  the  trade,  to  award  reductions  in  wages.  As  the 
result  of  the  discussion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  October  7,  1878, 
wages  were  reduced  to  the  point  mentioned  above.  At  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Capper,  one  of  the  workingmen’s  representatives,  stated  that  the  reduc¬ 
tions  conceded  since  January,  1874,  amounted  to  52^  per  cent.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  stated,  however,  that  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of 
his  past  decisions  were  wrong,  or,  in  fact,  that  they  were  not  such  as  were 
absolutely  necessary,  having  regard  to  the  'State  of  trade.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  asked  what  was  the  intention  and  object  of  a  board  of 
arbitration?  Surely  it  was  to  arrive  at  a  fair  decision,  without  the  pain¬ 
ful  necessity  of  a  strike.  If  this  was  so,  he  had  to  ask  himself  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  strike,  if  there  were  no  board.  Suppose,  for  a  moment, 
there  were  no  board  of  conciliation  to  settle  the  matter,  and  that  the  em¬ 
ployers  thought  themselves  entitled  to  ask  for  a  reduction  to  7s.  of  the 
puddlers’  wages.  Did  anybody  doubt,  that  grievous  as  such  a  reduction 
might  be  to  the  work  people,  they  would,  under  the  existing  state  of  trade, 
be  obliged,  in  the  long  run,  to  submit  to  it  ?  He  was  there  rather  as  a  con¬ 
ciliator  than  as  a  judge,  and  the  feeling  he  had,  that  if  there  were  no  board, 
the  operatives  at  the  present  time  must  yield  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
employers,  did  certainly  weigh  with  him  very  much  in  considering  the 
present  application  of  the  employers. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  since  this  report  has  been  in  press,  the 
members  on  both  sides  expressed  their  continued  confidence  in  the  board, 
and  their  implicit  faith  in  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

“As  the  two  districts  mentioned  are  among  the  largest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  iron  producing  districts  of  Great  Britain,  I  think  I  may  confi¬ 
dently  point  to  the  success  of  arbitration  in  their  iron  mills,  as  giving  strong 
grounds  for  predicting  the  success  of  arbitration  in  our  iron  works,  were 
it  tried.  The  fact  that  good  feeling  has  been  fostered,  and  severe  reduc¬ 
tions  of  wages  accepted,  without  strikes,  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  value. 
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Section  YI. 

ARBITRATION"  AND  CONCILIATION  IN  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

“  The  working  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  coal  trade  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  its  history  in  the  iron  trade.  The  nature  of  the  work 
in  collieries  does  not  admit  of  so  many  different  trades  as  in  iron  working, 
and,  as  a  result,  there  are  fewer  unions.  They  are  larger,  more  united, 
and  in  a  better  position  to  enforce  any  demand  they  may  make.  Though 
this  is  true,  and  though,  further,  there  is  not,  with  possibly  an  exception, 
a  permanent  board  in  this  trade,  there  are  many  cases,  during  the  last 
few  years  especially,  in  which  differences  have  been  adjusted  by  tem¬ 
porary  boards  or  an  arbitrator.  The  awards  have  not  always  been  loyally 
accepted.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  be.  The  fluctuations 
in  this  trade  in  the  last  five  j’ears  have  been  both  rapid  and  large,  and  the 
strain  on  any  system  that  could  be  devised  would  have  been  too  great  not 
to  have  caused  it  to  give  way  at- times.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  study  of  all  the  facts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  arbi¬ 
tration  and  conciliation  in  the  coal  trade  has  been  a  success.  The  wonder 
is  it  has  not  failed  oftener.  There  have  been  cases  where  both  employers 
and  employed  have  refused  to  submit  their  demands  to  arbitration,  and 
there  have  been  cases  where  the  award,  when  made,  has  been  rejected;  but 
the  exceptions  are  so  few  that  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  for  some  years — 
until  very  lately — arbitration  has  settled  the  wages  question  in  the  coal 
trade,  and  both  sides  have  abided  its  results. 

“  To  illustrate  its  workings  in  detail  in  this  trade,  I  have  selected  the 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  South  Wales  districts. 

“  In  the  Northumberland  coal  trade  wages  and  other  industrial  disputes 
have  been  settled  for  some  years  by  conference  or  conciliation  between  the 
mine  owners  and  workmen,  each  side  having  its  unions  or  associations. 
Since  March,  1873,  up  to  the  close  of  1877,  a  joint  committee,  consisting 
of  six  employers  and  six  workmen,  have  settled  all  questions  “  of  mere 
local  importance  affecting  individual  pits.”  This  committee  had  no  power 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  wages.  When  this  was  to  be  discussed,  a 
board  was  created  for  the  occasion,  consisting  generally  of  two  arbitrators 
for  each  side,  presided  over  by  an  umpire.  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  who  acted 
in  this  capacity  at  an  arbitration  in  1875.  defined  the  constitution  of  the 
court  very  clearly :  1  We  are  one  body  of  five,  and  if,  by  and  by,  it  shall 
be  found  that  you  are  two  and  two,  and,  therefore,  cannot  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
clusion,  the  decision  will  be  with  me ;  but  until  that  time  arrives  you  are 
the  judges,  and  I  am  only  assisting  you.’ 

“  The  last  arbitration  in  this  trade  in  Northumberland  was  in  July,  1877. 
In  May,  of  this  year,  the  employers  gave  notice  of  a  reduction  and  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  allowance  of  free  house  and  free  coal.  The  men  refused  to 
permit  the  reduction,  and,  also,  an  offer  to  arbitrate,  and  twelve  thousand 
of  the  fourteen  thousand  miners  in  the  district  went  out  on  a  strike.  So 
bitter  were  the  men  against  arbitration  that  their  trusted  leaders  who  sug- 
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gested  it  were  hissed  and  hooted.  After  several  weeks  idleness,  they,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  to  arbitrate. 

“  Two  arbitrators  were  appointed  on  each  side,  with  Mr.  Farrer  Herschell, 
M.  P.,  as  umpire.  This  arbitration  was  an  important  one  as  introducing 
new  considerations  as  reasons  for  reductions.  The  employers  did  not  rely 
upon  the  claim  that  there  had  been  such  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price 
of  coal  as  to  justify  a  reduction  in  wages,  but  claimed  it  on  the  ground  that 
other  districts  had  advantages  over  them  in  the  greater  number  of  hours 
worked  per  day,  and  days  per  week,  which,  added  to  a  higher  wage  they 
were  compelled  to  pay,  placed  them  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  award  was  in  favor  of  the  men,  but  it  recommended  that  the  men, 
in  order  to  aid  the  pit  owners  to  compete  with  other  districts,  should  work 
six  hours  instead  of  five;  at  the  face,  twelve  days  per  fortnight ;  to  increase 
the  out-put  of  large  coal,  and  the  throwing  back  of  small  coal.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  practically  discredited  the  umpires  own  decision,  but  they  were 
faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  employers,  while  the  recommendations  were 
carried  out  with  little  grace  by  the  employes.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
added  to  the  working  time,  and  the  other  recommendations  were  ignored. 

“  This  arbitration  was  a  most  important  one  in  its  results.  On  the  24th 
of  November  of  the  same  year,  notice  of  a  reduction  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  was  posted,  and  the  miners,  refusing  to  accept,  went  on 
a  strike  on  December  7.  The  employers  refused  to  withdraw  the  notice, 
and,  also,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  last  trial,  refused  to 
submit  their  case  to  arbitration.  The  men  yielded  so  far  as  to  agree  to 
accept  ten  per  cent.,  and  arbitrate  the  remaining  two  and  a  half  per  cent., 
but  this  was  refused,  and,  after  eight  weeks’  strike,  the  men  went  to  work 
at  the  full  reduction.  I  have  given  this  case  in  detail,  as  it  is  often  referred 
to  as  showing  the  failure  of  arbitration.  It  certainly  did  not  fail,  for  it 
was  not  tried,  and  no  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the  present 
feeling  of  the  men  doubts  that  there  is  trouble  ahead.  The  employers, 
maybe, have  been  justified  in  the  course  they  took.  As  to  its  wisdom,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  discussion. 

“  the  Durham  coal  trade,  a  much  larger  one  than  the  Northumbrian, 
arbitration  is  in  full  operation,  though  it  has  been  subject  to  a  most  severe 
strain  in  the  large  reduction  of  wages  that  have  been  decreed.  This  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  described  as  one  in  which  ‘  reason  and  calm  discussion 
have  preeminently  taken  the  place  of  force.’  The  miners  in  this  region 
number  some  fifty  thousand.  Beginning  with  March,  1872,  up  to  May, 
1873,  wages  had  been  advanced  fifty-eight  and  one  half  percent.  In  May, 

1873,  the  decline  began,  wages  being  reduced  ten  per  cent.  In  October, 

1874,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  recorder  of  London,  after  a  A’ery  exhaustive 
investigation,  awarded  a  reduction  of  nine  per  cent.  This  was  accepted, 
though  not  with  very  good  grace.  Mr.  Kettle,  says,  he  always  expects  a 
little  sulking  when  the  award  is  unpleasant.  So  great  was  the  depression, 
that  in  February,  1875,  only  three  months  after  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Gurney’s  award,  another  reduction  was  claimed,  and  live  per  cent,  awarded. 
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At  the  close  of*the  same  year,  Mr.  Hopewood,  M.  P.,  was  appointed  arbi¬ 
trator,  and  awarded,  in  February,  ten  per  cent,  reduction.  In  May,  1876, 
a  notice  of  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  was  given  and  arbitrated.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  six  per  cent.,  and  in  February,  1877,  ten  per  cent.  more.  In  March, 
1877,  a  sliding  scale  was  adopted  for  two  years.  Under  this  it  was  pro¬ 
vided,  that  any  differences  that  might  arise,  were  to  be  settled  by  refer¬ 
ence.  All  these  reductions  have  been  accepted,  not  always  pleasantly,  but 
nevertheless  accepted ;  and  under  the  sliding  scale  the  men  are  now  work¬ 
ing,  referring  questions,  as  they  arise,  to  be  settled  by  conciliation. 

“  In  South  Wales,  a  strike  occurred  in  1875,  lasting  seventeen  weeks,  and 
involving  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  workmen,  whose  loss  in  wages 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  £3,000,000  to  £5,000,000.  This  was  set¬ 
tled  by  conciliation.  Immediately  after  t-liis,  as  the  result  of  an  extended 
consultation,  a  sliding  scale,  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal,  with  a 
fixed  minimum  and  maximum,  was  adopted  ;  all  other  differences  arising 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  In  1876,  several  reductions  resulted,  which 
caused  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  union 
was  taken  to  get  its  views  on  continuing  the  scale,  and  abiding  by  its 
action.  Eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  voted  for  it,  and 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  voted  against  it,  though  wages 
had  been  in  some  cases  reduced  thirty  per  cent.  Late  in  187 7, the  price  of 
coal  had  fallen  so  low,  that  the  “  Coal  Masters’  Association”  asked  the  men 
to  consent  to  lower  the  minimum  of  the  scale  five  per  cent.,  which  they  did, 
confirming  their  action  in  February,  18.78,  and  again  in  dune. 

“  There  have  been  other  arbitrations  than  these  in  the  coal  trade  all  over 
Great  Britain.  In  South  Yorkshire  and  North  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Muridella 
has  arbitrated  a  number  of  disputes  the  present  year.  At  Barnsly,an  eight 
months’  strike  was  settled  by  Mr.  Whitwell  and  Mr.  Mundella.  There  have 
been  successful  arbitrations  in  the  coal  trade  at  Ashton,  Oldham,  North 
Staffordshire,  Cleveland,  North  of  England,  and  Lancashire.  In  South 
Staffordshire,  a  sliding  scale  was' adopted  in  1874,  but  its  working  was  not 
satisfactory,  owing  to  the  decline  in  coal  being  much  greater  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  At  Radstock  there  have  been  two  awards,  one  by  Mr.  Kettle,  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.  In  North  Wales  there  have  been 
several  arbitrations.  In  all  these  cases  there  has  seemed  to  be  an  earnest 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  unions,  to  hold  the  men  to  the 
award,  telling  them  that  they  were  bound  in  honor,  and  threatening  to 
withdraw  from  their  positions  if  the  men  were  false  to  their  word.” 

Anthracite  Mines. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  this  Bureau,  1872-3,  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  troubles  and  disputes  between  the  miners  and  operators,  dur¬ 
ing  1869-70-7  1,  in  the  Schuylkill  and  other  anthracite  coal  districts,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  had  charge  of  the  labor  department  of  the 
Bureau.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  were  the  Workingmen’s  Benevolent 
Association  and  the  operators  representing  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade, 
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which  included  the  coal  associations  of  the  southern  coal  fields  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  county,  located  at  Pottsville ;  The  Shamokin  Coal  Exchange,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Shamokin  ;  Mount  Carmel  Coal  Association,  located  at  Mount 
Carmel ;  and  the  West  End  Coal  Association,  located  at  Tremont.  The 
dispute  involved  not  only  the  question  of  wages,  but,  also,  that  of  employ- 
ing  and  discharging  men,  as  the  employers  claimed  the  right  to  hire  and 
discharge  whom  they  pleased,  while  the  men  claimed  that  while  that  right 
might  justly  be  conceded,  still  good  cause  should  be  shown  for  its  full  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  which  should  not  include  the  simple  fact  alone  that  a  man  was 
a  member  of  their  association,  carrying  out  its  resolutions  and  orders,  thus 
acting  for  all ;  that  where  that  spirit  was  shown  beyond  a  doubt,  then 
the  W.  13.  A.  would  exercise  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  work  until  the 
restoration  of  their  fellow  member.  The  trouble  became  so  embittered 
and  varied  in  its  character  as  to  involve  railroad  and  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  culminating  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  State  Senate  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  matter  of  coal  transportation, 
its  price,  etc. ;  but  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  they  had  no  power 
to  do,  under  former  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  trouble  con¬ 
tinued,  and  as  a  final  means  of  escape,  arbitration  was  proposed,  and  agreed 
upon.  Arbitrators  on  both  sides  were  selected  from  the  counties  of  “Car¬ 
bon,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Columbia,  and  Northumberland,  who  met  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1871,  at  Mauch  Chunk, and  choose  Judge  William  Elwell,of 
Bloomsburg,  for  umpire,  who  attended  their  sessions  in  that  capacity. 
E.  W.  Clark,  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  and  James  Kealy,  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  formally  presented  their  several  claims  and  arguments  in 
reference  to  the  questions  of  interference  with  the  works  by  the  Working¬ 
men’s  Benevolent  Association,  and  of  discharging  men  for  their  connection 
with  the  Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Association,  by  the  operators.  The 
arbitrators  failing  to  agree,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  umpire,  who,  at 
the  next  session,  gave  his  decision,  as  follows  : 

Decision  of  Hon.  William  Elwell,  Umpire. 

“  The  umpire  to  whom  was  referred  certain  points  in  reference  to  con¬ 
trol  of  collieries,  upon  which  points  arbitrators  here  present,  chosen  re¬ 
spectively  by  the  operators  and  miners,  have  failed  to  agree,  makes  the 
following  report : 

“ First.  The  right  of  an  owner  or  lessee  and  operator  of  a  colliery  to  the 
entire  and  exclusive  control  and  management  of  his  works  is  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  of  such  an  unquestionable  character 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

“ Second.  The  umpire  concurs  with,  and  adopts  as  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law,  that  part  of  the  late  proclamation  of  the  executive  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth,  wherein  he  says  that  ‘  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  or  associa¬ 
tions  of  persons,  by  violence,  threats,  or  other  coercive  means,  to  prevent 
any  laborers  or  miners  from  working  when  they  please,  and  alike  unlawful 
by  such  violence  and  threats  to  deter  or  prevent  the  owners  or  operatives 
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of  mines  from  employing  whomsoever  they  may  choose  to  employ,  and  at 
such  wages  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  employer  and  the  person 
employed.’ 

“  Third.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  men  to  refuse  to  work,  except  upon 
such  terms  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  them ;  but  a  general  understanding 
that  no  person  of  a  particular  association  of  laborers  shall  work  for  any 
operator  who  has  in  his  employ  a  member  of  such  association  who  has  not 
paid  his  dues  to  the  association,  or  who  does  not  belong  to  such  associa¬ 
tion,  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  subversive  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  *the  miners  and  their  employers.  An  association  may  inflict 
fines  upon  its  members  for  breach  of  its  by-laws,  and  expel  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  has  no  right,  by  combined  action,  to  place  the  defaulter  in 
the  light  of  an  outlaw  in  the  transaction  of  business  with  others. 

“ Fourth.  The  umpire  decides  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
as  stated  secondly  above,  for  a  body  of  men  to  agree  not  to  work  because 
their  employer  refuses  to  employ  a  particular  person,  or  because  he  has 
discharged  such  person.  If  such  a  case  arises,  where  the  act  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  deemed  to  be  oppressive,  and  he  refuses  to  redress  the  wrong,  it  is 
a  proper  one  for  local  arbitration,  by  which,  in  most  cases,  the  difficulty 
could  be  properly  settled  without  the  disastrous  consequences  arising  both 
to  the  employers  and  the  employed  by  a  strike,  even  at  one  colliery. 

“Fifth.  As  persons  of  sound  mind  and  competent  age  are  permitted  by 
law  to  bargain  for  themselves,  their  contracts  in  regard  to  labor  at  the 
mines  should  be  held  as  sacred  as  other  contracts,  and  should  not  be  an¬ 
nulled  or  set  aside  in  any  manner  different  from  that  provided  for  other 
cases.  Interference  by  persons  not  parties  to  the  contract  is  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

“Sixth.  Operators  ought  not,  in  any  manner,  to  combine  against  per¬ 
sons  who  belong  to  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association. 
Any  operator  who  refuses  to  employ  a  person  because  he  is  so  connected, 
or  shall  discharge  him  for  that  reason,  would  thereby  give  good  grounds 
for  censure,  and  for  other  members  to  refuse  to  work  for  him. 

“  Seventh.  No  member  of  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation  ought  to  be  deprived  of  work  because  of  his  being  selected  by  his 
branch  to  perform  the  duties  mentioned  in  section  three,  article  sixteen,  of 
the  by-laws  of  that  association,  if  his  duties  are  performed  in  the  manner 
therein  mentioned. 

“  Eighth.  In  regard  to  the  right  claimed  by  the  miners  to  cease  work 
when  they  see  cause,  whether  in  a  body  or  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  rule,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  expected  of  me  to  do  so ; 
but  I  may  be  allowed  to  recommend  that,  after  resumption  again  takes 
place,  and  business  is  again  moving  in  its  accustomed  channel,  that  imme¬ 
diate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties,  if  any 
shall  arise  in  future,  before  they  reach  the  disastrous  proportions  of  those 
which  now  afflict  not  only  the  laborers  and  operators,  but  the  whole  country. 
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“  Ninth.  Wherever  it  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  report  that  an  act  is  un¬ 
lawful,  is  censurable,  or  ought  not  to  be,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  umpire  had  awarded  that  such  act  shall  not  be  done  nor 
allowed  by  either  of  the  parties  represented  in  this  arbitration. 

“  William  Elwell. 

“  Mauch  Chunk,  April  19 ,  1871." 

“About  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  the  question  of  wages  should 
be  submitted  to  the  umpire  was  agreed  upon  as  follows,  viz  : 

“ Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  the  Anthracite 

Board  of  Trade  and  the  Miners'  and  Laborers'  Benevolent  Association, 

on  the  11th  day  of  May ,  1871 : 

“  We  agree  to  submit  for  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  Judge  Elwell,  the 
question  of  wages  for  Schuylkill  county,  for  the  year  1871,  as  follows  : 

"First.  Ihe  operators’  proposition  as  made  in  Philadelphia,  namely: 
Basis  at  $2  50  at  Port  Carbon,  with  outside  wages  at  $9  per  week ;  inside 
wages  at  $10  per  week;  miners,  by  days’  work,  $12  per  week;  contract 
work  to  be  reduced  sixteen  and  one  half  per  cent,  from  present  rates.  The 
advance  or  decline  of  wages  to  be  one  per  cent,  for  every  three  cents  ad¬ 
vance  or  decline  in  the  price  of  coal,  to  be  graded  on  the  new  prices  thus 
formed.  Wages  not  to'  be  less  than  would  be  paid  w  ith  coal  at  $2  at  Port 
Carbon. 

“  Second.  The  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association’s  proposi¬ 
tion  :  Three  dollars  at  Port  Carbon  as  a  minimum,  with  wrages  as  last  year 
at  that  rate,  namely  :  outside  wrages,  $11  per  week;  inside  wages,  $12  per 
week;  miners,  by  days’  work,  $14  per  week;  advance  to  be  one  per  cent, 
for  every  three  cents  advance  in  the  price  of  coal. 

“We  agree  to  the  reference  of  the  above  propositions  under  the  follow7  - 
ing  conditions  and  terms  : 

“  First.  Each  side  to  submit  their  proposition,  with  argument  thereon,  in 
writing,  to  the  umpire. 

“  Second.  Men  to  resume  work  at  all  the  colleries  immediately,  the  wrages 
to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  umpire. 

“  Third.  Prices  shall  be  obtained  from  a  list  of  all  operators  shipping 
over  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal  in  1870.  Five  operators  shall  be  chosen 
from  this  list,  by  lot,  on  the  tenth  day  of  each  month,  (if  Sunday,  then  the 
preceding  day,)  by  four  persons,  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  Anthracite  Board 
of  Trade,  and  two  by  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association. 
The  operators  so  chosen,  shall  forward  to  each  side  of  the  committee  chosen 
as  above,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  a  statement  of  the 
average  of  sales  of  coal  for  the  thirty  days  preceding,  calculated  at  Port 
Carbon.  They,  the  committee,  shall  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
(or  it  Sunday,  then  the  preceding  day,)  and  announce,  by  circular,  the  ave¬ 
rage  obtained  from  the  statements  so  presented,  and  the  wages  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  shall  be  based  upon  the  average  so  obtained.  For  the  month 
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of  May,  the  operators  to  furnish  prices  shall  be  chosen  on  the  20th  instant, 
and  the  prices  shall  be  furnished  and  announced  on  the  25th  instant. 

“  Fourth.  Provision  is  hereby  made  for  future  arbitration  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  First.  All  questions  of  disagreement  in  any  district,  excepting 
wages,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  parties  directly  interested,  shall  be 
referred  to  a  district  board  of  arbitration,  to  consist  of  three  members  on 
each  side,  with  power,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  select  an  umpire,  -whose 
decision  shall  be  final.  No  colliery  or  district  to  stop  work  pending  such 
arbitration.  Second.  If  any  question  arises  involving  the  whole  county,  a 
board  of  arbitration  shall  be  chosen,  consisting  of  five  members  on  each  side, 
with  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  district  boards. 

“  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  parties  hereto. 

Charles  M.  Hill, 
Secretary  pro  tem.  A.  B.  of  T. 
Wm.  Kendick, 

President  A.  B.  of  T. 
George  Corbett, 

Secretary  Schuylkill  co.  Ex.  Board ,  M.  and  ±i.  B.  A. 

John  W.  Morgan, 

President  pro  tem.  Schuylkill  county  M.  and  L.  B.  A. 

John  P.  Francis, 

Thos.  Leonard, 

Michael  Lawler, 

Committee.'''' 

The  Decision  of  the  Umpire  on  the  (Question  of  Wages. 

“  The  umpire  mutually  chosen  by  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
one  part,  and  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association  of  the  other 
part,  to  decide  the  question  of  wages  now  at  issue  before  them,  having  re¬ 
ceived  and  fully  considered  the  written  propositions  and  arguments  of  the 
parties,  has  decided  and  established  the  basis  and  rates  of  wages  below 
mentioned,  as  in  his  judgment  just,  both  to  the  operators  and  the  men  in 
their  employ,  viz  : 

Basis,  $2  15,  at  Port  Carbon. 

Miners  by  days’  work, . $13  00  per  week. 

Inside  laborers, . 11  00 

Outside  laborers, . 10  00 

“  Contract  work  to  be  reduced  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  prices  paid  under 
the  three  dollar  basis  of  1869.  Wages  to  be  advanced  one  per  cent,  for 
every  three  cents  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon  above  $2  15 
per  ton,  and  to  decline  at  the  same  rate  when  coal  is  below  that  price,  down 
to  $2  25  per  ton. 

“  The  articles  of  agreement  under  which  the  submission  was  made,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  agreements  and  statements  of  the  parties  laid  before  me, 
are  hereto  attached. 

“Wm.  Elwell,  Umpire. 

“Pottsville,  May  17 ,  1871." 
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The  decision  of  Judge  Elwell  was  acquiesced  in,  and  all  hands  went  to 
work ;  but  in  the  following  September  the  inside  laborers  in  the  employ  of 
the  Thomas  Coal  Company  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  which 
demand  was  conceded,  all  of  which  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  compact. 
The  men  under  the  employ  of  this  company  having  received  an  advance  as 
demanded,  caused  others  to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  notwithstanding 
the  appeals  of  the  leading  members  of  the  W.  B.  Association ;  but  their 
intiuence  had  scarcely  time  to  be  felt,  so  precipitate  was  the  demand  and 
concession.  This  open  departure  from  the  plain  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  put  an  end  to  boards  of  arbitration  in  that  section,  a  repetition  of 
the  same  procedure  was  deemed  useless.  Notwithstanding  this  failure, 
however,  it  did  not  prevent  committees  representing  various  sections  of 
the  anthracite  region  from  meeting  together  and  mutually  agreeing  upon  a 
basis  and  price  fixing  and  governing  wages.  Committees  were  appointed 
the  following  year,  and  for  years  afterwards,  but  of  late  they  digressed 
from  this  procedure.  The  companies,  however,  continue  to  fix  the  wages 
paid  upon  the  marketable  price  of  coal  at  a  given  point,  the  wages  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  decline  in  accordance  with  the  advance  or  decline  of  the  price  of 
coal.  The  system  is  evidently  a  fair  one.  The  only  questionable  feature  is 
the  absence  of  late,  of  representatives  from  each  side,  meeting  annually,  and 
by  mutual  conciliation  fix  both  basis  and  wages.  Mr.  E.  J.  Gay  nor,  clerk 
for  the  mine  inspectors,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county,  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  as  the  basis  governing  wages  in  the  Schuylkill  district : 

“All  employes  of  collieries  are  paid  on  the  basis  agreed  upon  three  years 
ago  in  this  region,  namely,  when  coal  sells  at  $2  50  at  Port  Carbon,  the 
wages  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

Schuylkill  Wages. 

The  wages  paid  on  the  $2  50  basis  are  as  below : 


Engineers,  per  month, . $60  00 

Firemen,  per  week, .  9  50 

Blacksmiths,  “ . 1 1  00 

Carpenters,  “ . $9  00  to  12  00 

Outside  men,  “ .  900 

Platform  men,  “ . $9  00  to  10  00 

Dump  chute  men,  “ .  8  00 

Dirt  bank  men,  “ .  9  00 

Car  loaders,  “  .  .  .  . . $11  00  to  13  00 

Slate  pickers,  “  (boys,) .  2  50 

Slate  picker  boss,  “ .  9  00 

Starters,  (inside,)  “  10  50 

Loaders,  “ . 10  00 

Drivers,  “  10  00 

Miner,  when  working  by  the  week, . $11  70  to  15  00 

Contract  price  per  yard  for  driving  gangways, .  5  50  to  11  00 

Contract  price  per  yard  for  driving  tunnels, .  20  00  to  50  00 

Contract  price  per  wagon  for  cutting  coal .  50  to  1  25 
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“On  December,  1871,  Mr.  Gowen,  president  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  issued  a  circular  letter  that  after  January  1, 1878, 
the  employes  would  he  allowed  the  benefit  of  advance  in  tolls  on  transpor¬ 
tation  of  coal,  that  for  every  raise  of  twenty-five  cents  in  tolls  an  advance 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages  would  be  given— that  is,  when  freight  and  tolls 
were  $1  50  per  ton,  the  minimum  of  wages  would  be  twenty  per  cent, 
below  basis;  when  freight  and  tolls  were  $1  75,  the  minimum  would  be 
ten  per  cent,  below  basis,  and  when  freight,  &o.,  had  reached  $2  00,  the 
basis  prices  would  be  paid. 

“  This  allowance  of  participation  in  benefit  of  raise  in  tolls  has  been  an 
act  ol  generosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gowen,  not  being  any  part  of  the 
agreement  between  the  men  and  operators  when  basis  was  agreed  upon.” 

The  average  price  of  coal  for  each  month  during  year  1879,  as  given  by 
Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange,  with  percentage  below  the  basis,  as  also  mini¬ 
mum  basis  as  regulated  by  order  of  F.  B.  Gowen,  Esq.,  President  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  was  as  follows : 


1879,  Jan., 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  76T67, 
P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

Feb., 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  77,  . 

P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  jiaid  at 

March, 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  73T%, 
P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

April, 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  66,  . 

P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

May, 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  66,  . 

P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

June, 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  68,  . 

P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

July, 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  65,  . 

P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

Aug., 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  66T35%, 
P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

Sept., 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  69T%7^, 
P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

Oct., 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  79,  . 

P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

Nov., 

Average  price  of  coal,  $2  05, 

P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at 

Dec., 

Average  price  of  coal,  $1  93x%, 
P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  paid  at  . 

.  24  per  cent,  below  basis. 
.  20  “  “ 

.  24  per  cent,  below  basis. 
.  20  “  “ 

.  25  per  cent,  below  basis. 
.  20  “  “ 

.  28  per  cent,  below  basis. 
.  20  “  “ 

.  28  per  cent,  below  basis. 
.  20  “  “ 

•  27  per  cent,  below  basis. 
.  16  “  “ 

.  28  per  cent,  below  basis. 
.  16  “  “ 

.  28  per  cent,  below  basis. 

.  12  “  “ 

.  27  per  cent,  below  basis. 

.  12  “  “ 

.  24  per  cent,  below  basis. 

.  12  “  “ 

.  15  per  cent,  below  basis. 

.  8  “  “ 

.  19  per  cent,  below  basis. 

.  8  “  “ 


Average  price  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon  for  year  1879,  ....  $1  75T^ 

Average  percentage  below  basis,  as  per  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange,  24J 

Average  percentage  below  basis  as,  per  P.  and  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.,  .  152. 

The  collieries  are  drawn  monthly  to  furnish  the  price  of  coal,  the  average 
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of  which  fixes  the  rate  of  wages,  that  is  the  percentage  above  or  below  basis 
prices. 


Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange, 
Pottsville,  December  5,  1879. 

The  following  collieries  drawn  to  furnish  prices  of  coal,  to  fix  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid  in  November,  1879,  make  the  following  returns  as  the 
prices  of  coal  for  that  month  : 

Gilberton  colliery, .  $2  09 

Knickerbocker  colliery, . 2  02 

Glendower  colliery, . 2  00 

Pine  Forest  colliery, . 1  99 

Draper  colliery .  .  .  2  15TW 

The  average  of  these  prices  being  $2  05,  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  in 
November,  1879,  is  15  per  cent,  below  $2  50  basis.  Freight  and  toll  al¬ 
lowance  makes  price  to  be  paid  8  per  cent,  below  basis. 

Having  examined  these  returns  and  calculations,  we  find  this  result  to  be 
correct. 


John  Shippen, 

John  P.  Hobart. 

Committee. 

The  basis  fixed  by  C.  Parrish  &  Co.  with  their  miners  in  the  Wyoming 
region,  running  from  November,  1879,  through  the  following  year,  is  given 
to  us  as  follows  : 

“  Coal  selling  at  New  York  at  or  below  $3  per  ton ;  the  following  wages 
are  paid  : 

“Miners,  per  car  of  71  cubic  feet,  61  cents.  Seven  cars  is  considered  a 
day’s  work  ;  out  of  this  miner  pays  a  laborer  and  other  expenses. 


“  The  following  is  given  as  a  high  average  : 

Miners,  7  cars  per  day@61  cents  per  car, . $4  27 

Pay  to  laborer  for  loading, . $1  62 

To  other  expenses, .  30 

Leaving  a  balance  to  miner  for  day’s  work, . $2  35 


“  The  average  number  of  days  per  month  scarcely  exceed  18  or  20. 

“  The  following,  under  the  above  arrangement,  is  the  amount  paid  to 


other  employes  : 

Miners  working  by  the  day, .  $1  73 

Miners’  laborers  by  the  day, .  1  45 

Carpenters  by  the  day, .  1  73 

Blacksmith  by  the  day, .  178 

Engineers  by  the  day, . $1  75  to  2  00 

Runners  by  the  day, . 1  30  to  1  45 

Drivers  by  the  day, .  95  to  1  35 

Company  inside  laborers  by  the  day, .  1  30 
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Company  outside  laborers  by  the  day, .  $118 

Door  boy,  inside,  by  the  day,  . $0  50  to  60 

Breaker  boy  by  the  day, .  40  to  95 

Breaker  men  by  the  day,  .  90  to  1  25 


“  For  every  advance  of  one  dollar  per  ton  for  coal  in  New  York,  wages 
are  advanced  ten  per  cent.” 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  is  taken  from 
the  report  for  1878,  of  T.  D.  Jones,  mine  inspector  for  Luzerne  and  Carbon 

counties,  (south  district.) 

» 

Showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  at  basis  prices ,  coal  selling  at  five  dollars 

per  ton  in  market. 


[Wages  to  advance  or  decline  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  or  fraction  of  a  dollar 
advance  or  decline  in  the  price  of  coal  at  Port  Johnson.  ] 


Basis  at 
-55  00, 
1875. 

Basis, 

1876. 

Basis, 

1877. 

Basis, 

1878. 

Basis  at 
53  00, 
1879. 

Gangway,  (timbered,)  ye r  yard, 

$6  12 

$6  12 

55  50 

§4  68 

54  40 

Gangway,  (not  timbered, )  pr.  yd. 

5  35 

5  35 

4  81 

4  09 

3  85 

Chutes,  per  yard, . 

2  87 

2  87 

2  58 

2  19 

2  07 

<  !ross-cuts,  per  yard,  . 

1  91 

1  91 

1  72 

1  46 

1  38 

Cross  holes,  from  gangway  to  air- 

way,  .  . . 

3  83 

3  83 

3  45 

2  93 

2  76 

Airway,  25  square  feet,  per  yard. 

3  25 

3  25 

2  93 

2  49 

2  34 

Miners,  per  week, . 

12  60 

12  60 

11  34 

9  64 

9  07 

Miners’  laborers  in  gangway,  .  . 

11  60 

11  60 

10  44 

8  87 

8  35 

Miners’  laborers  in  breast,  .  .  . 

11  23 

11  26 

10  16 

8  64 

8  13 

Miners’  laborers,  first  class,  .  .  . 

10  80 

10  80 

9  72 

8  26 

7  78 

Miners’  laborers,  second  class,  .  . 

9  90 

9  90 

8  91 

7  57 

7  13 

Outside  labor,  fixed  rate — 

Platform  men  working  on  break- 

er,  per  week, . 

9  60 

Second  class  men,  per  week,  .  . 

9  00 

Third  class  men,  per  week,  .  . 

8  00 

Outside  labor  for  January — 

Platform  men,  per  week,  .  .  . 

6  90 

Second  class  men,  per  week,  .  . 

6  00 

Third  class  men,  per  week,  .  .  . 

. 

5  76 

,  The  rates  of  wages  of  inside  hands  are  based  at  five  dollars  per  ton  for 
coal  in  market.  During  1876  it  was  ten  per  cent,  advance  or  decline  for 
every  dollar  or  fraction  of  a  dollar  advance  or  decline  in  the  price  of  coal 
at  Port  Johnson.  The  basis  for  1879  is  the  same  as  that  paid  in  1875,  and 
the  only  difference  is,  that  they  employ  fourteen  per  cent,  on  every  dollar 
or  fraction  of  a  dollar  advance  or  decline,  in  lieu  of  ten  per  cent.  The 
miners  working  on  contract  work,  get  the  coal  with  the  price  per  lineal 
yard,  which  is  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  on  the  basis  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton,  the  price  realized  for  coal  in  market.  That  is,  when  coal 
averages  five  dollars  per  ton  on  board  vessels  in  New  York  waters,  the 
prices  paid  for  inside  work  are  as  follows  :  For  Mammoth  vein  coal,  per 
ton  of  forty-eight  cubic  feet,  42i  cents;  miners  wages  per  week,  $12  60  ; 
laborers  wages,  $9  90  to  $10  80.  As  coal  advances  or  declines  in  price 
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from  five  dollars,  so  shall  the  price  vary  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent, 
for  each  dollar  of  such  advance  or  decline. 

Ten  per  cent,  has  been  taken  off'  the  five  dollar  basis,  to  equal  the  rates 
in  the  1877  column. 

Twenty-three  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  been  taken  off  the  five  dollar  basis, 
to  equal  the  rates  in  the  1878  column. 

Three  dollars  per  ton  for  coal  is  equal  to  twenty -eight  per  cent,  off  the 
five  dollar  basis,  to  equal  the  rates  for  January,  1879,  in  the  1879  column- 

In  view  of  the  probable  activity  in  this  trade  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
New  York  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  January  3,  1880,  says: 
“The  sudden  expansion  of  the  coal  trade  which  has  set  in,  and  which 
promises  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come,  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
companies,  and,  in  a  measure,  to  the  .laboring  classes  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  interested 
in  the  trade  that  the  permanent  prosperity  and  great  development  in  the 
trade  must  necessarily  come  from  low  prices  of  fuel,  which  will  stimulate 
every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  There  is  every  probability  that 
the  supply  of  labor  at  the  mines  during  the  coming  year  will  be  insufficient, 
and  that  wages  will  advance  correspondingly.  The  demands  for  advance 
in  wages  have  already  commenced,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  been  accorded  ; 
but  the  future  will  bring  still  further  demands,  and,  unless  some  system  of 
arbitration  be  adopted,  we  are  likely  to  see,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
strikes  and  stoppages  which  will  be  as  disastrous  to  the  companies  as  to  the 
men  engaged  in  them.  We  urge,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  every  indus¬ 
try  using  coal,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  of  coal  com¬ 
panies,  and  of  the  laborers  employed  in  the  mines,  that  such  measures  be 
taken  in  time  as  will  effectually  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  future. 
It  is  much  easier  to  make  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  before  the  strike  has 
been  engaged  in  than  while  the  men  are  out.” 

Bituminous  Mines. 

No  similar  system  has  been  introduced  generally  throughout  the  bitu¬ 
minous  region  of  the  State.  There  is,  however,  in  a  few  localities,  standing 
agreements  between  the  operators  and  their  men.  Corry  &  Co.,  of  Brad- 
dock,  Allegheny  county,  who  employ  about  eighty  men  and  boys,  work  upon 
a  plan  that  fixes  the  wages  for  mining  upon  the  price  of  coal.  Sixty  days’ 
notice  is  required  before  basis  of  wages  can  be  changed.  “No  strike  for 
wages  or  other  causes  has  occurred  for  ten  years,  except  the  time  of  the 
riots,  when  the  men  were  driven  out.” 

“  Each  man  in  the  employment  of  the  firm  signs  an  agreement  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effecti :  The  price  paid  for  mining  is  based  on  the  selling  price  of 
coal  ‘  on  the  wall’  (Union  Depot)  at  Pittsburgh.  The  scale  runs  down  to 
five  cents  per  bushel,  and  has  the  following  provisions  :  When  coal  is  five 
cents  per  bushel,  mining  is  $2  00  per  100  bushels ;  when  coal  is  five  and 
one  half  cents  per  bushel,  mining  is  $2  30  per  100  bushels  ;  when  coal  is  six 
cents  per  bushel,  mining  is  $2  60  per  100  bushels,  and  so  on. 
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“  The  agreement  further  stipulates  that  no  coal  shall  be  sold  below  the 
lowest  point  named  in  the  scale  without  the  consent  of  both  operator  and 
miner ;  also,  that  no  change  whatever  in  this  scale  shall  be  effected  by  either 
side  without  sixty  days’  notice.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  average  of 
the  month  s  rates  is  found,  and  the  miners  are  paid  in  strict  accordance 
therewith,  and  on  the  basis  given.  The  books  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
inspection  of  those  of  the  men  who  desire  to  satisfy  themselves  by  such  an 
inspection.” 

The  following  article  of  agreement  is  required  to  be  signed  by  the  em¬ 
ployes  of.the  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  Westmoreland  county  : 

“  Co-operative  Article  of  Agreement 

Entered  into,  this  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  .  ,  A.  D.  18  .  ,  bjr  and  between 
.  .  ,  coal  miner,  party  o'f  the  first  part,  and  the  Waverly  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  party  of  the  second  part,  to  wit :  In  order  to  insure  a 
more  uniform  system  of  work,. and  to  avoid  the  losses  and  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  practice  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  to  enable  the  said 
W  averly  Coal  and  Coke  Company  to  secure  more  permanent  contracts, 
and  thereby  give  more  steady  employment,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  as 
follows,  to  wit : 

That  in  all  cases  of  disagreement  in  reference  to  wages  or  any  other 
giiei  ance,  we,  each  of  the  parties  aforesaid,  agree  to  give  to  the  other  sixty 
days’  notice  before  striking,  and  will  continue  to  work  until  the  expiration 
of  said  sixty  days’  notice,  at  the  price  herein  agreed  upon,  and  I, 

.  .  .  .  coal  miner,  also  agree  that  before  demanding  money  due  me 

by  the  said  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  will  put  my  room  in  good 
order,  take  my  pit  tools  off  their  premises,  and  give  them  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  any  house  I  may  occupy,  owned  by  said  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke 
Company.  I  also  agree  to  dig  or  mine  coal  for  said  Waverly  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  for  one  year  from  date,  at  the  following  rate,  subject 
to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  mentioned,  sixty  days’  notice,  &c. :  For 
one  and  one  half  cents  per  pushel  of  coal  weighed  and  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-six  lbs.  per  bushel,  over  lAineh  screen,  when  coal  nets  Wa¬ 
verly  Coal  and  Coke  Company  three  cents  per  bushel  at  their  mines,  after 
paying  freight,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  price  to  start  from  ;  which  basis 
cannot  be  changed  l)}’  either  party  without  giving  sixty  days’  notice  by 
the  party  desiring  the  change ;  and  in  determining  the  price  that  coal  sells 
for,  access  is  to  be  had  to  the  company’s  books  at  monthly  settlements, 
and  the  average  price  coal  sells  for  at  the  mines,  after  paying  freight,  shall 
determine  the  price  of  mining.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  rate  of  advance 
or  decline  upon  this  basis  is  to  be  as  follows  :  For  every  cent,  or  fraction 
thereof,  that  coal  advances  at  mines  per  bushel,  after  freight  is  paid,  the 
miner  is  to  have  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  each  to  share  any  decline  in  this  ratio 
to  the  basis  started  from  ;  the  miner  receiving  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  advance 
and  standing  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  decline;  the  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  receiving  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  advance,  and  standing  fifty  per 
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cent,  of  the  decline  in  price  ;  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  above 
agreement,  I, .  .  coal  miner,  agree  to  leave  ten  per  cent. 


of  all  my  wages  stand  in  the  hands  of  said  Waverly.  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  for  one  }’ear,  as  a  forfeit  which, ,in  case  I  violate  this  agreement  by 
going  on  a  strike  without  giving  the  said  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  the  aforesaid  sixty  days’  notice,  I  forfeit  and  relinquish  all  claims  in 
law  thereto  ;  and,  in  that  event,  this  article  of  agreement  is  to  be  a  receipt 
in  full  for  said  ten  per  cent,  standing  in  the  hands  of  Waverly  Coal  and 
Coke  Company. 

The  said  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Company  bind  themselves,  in  like 

manner  and  amount,  give  the  said  . coal  miner,  sixty 

days’  notice  before  reducing  my  wages  from  the  price  herein  agreed  upon, 
and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  above  article,  we  bind  ourselves, 
our  heirs,  and  assigns. 

. [seal.] 

Witness:  .  .  .  , . 

'  . [seal.] 

Great  complaint  has  existed  among  miners  of  bituminous  coal  concern¬ 
ing  an  alleged  custom  of  receiving  no  pajT  for  coal  passing  through  the 
screens,  and  which  is  denominated  nut  coal.  This  nut  coal  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  the  markets  at  fair  prices,  and,  as  the  mining  of  the  same  seems  to 
the  miner  to  be  a  forced  offering  of  gratuitous  labor,  naturally  breeds  dis¬ 
content.  So  great  has  been  the  complaint  that  the  miners  have  frequently 
sent  representative  committees,  armed  with  prepared  bills,  to  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  while  in  session,  urging  their  enactment  into  law.  Like  many  move¬ 
ments  of  a  similar  character,  however,  they  aimed  to  accomplish  too  much, 
by  demanding  that  which  no  reasonable  body  of  men  would  concede.  The 
laws  they  sought  to  enact  contemplated  prescribing  the  exact  length, 
breadth,  and  width  between  the  bars  of  all  screens,  and  made  it  a  penal 
offense  for  the  operator  to  construct  any  other.  The  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  was  the  forced  construction  of  screens  that  would  obviate  the 
possibility  of  making  but  very  little,  if  any,  nut  coal.  To  this  the  operator 
justly  objected,  and  the  Legislatures  sustained  the  objection,  principally 
upon  the  broad  ground  that  every  operator  should  be  allowed  to  prepare 
his  coal  for  the  market  untrammeled,  and  in  such  form  as  he  deemed  would 
be  of  best  advantage.  That  the  miner  should  complain  of  the  system  is 
quite  reasonable,  when  all  the  labor  is  considered  and  compared  with  other 
trades.  They  say  the  printer  is  paid  so  much  for  setting  one  description 
of  type,  and  a  different  price  for  another,  yet  all  is  recognized  and  paid 
for.  The  puddler,  heater,  and  roller  are  paid  for  making,  heating,  and  roll¬ 
ing  a  given  price  for  each  different  kind  of  iron,  varying  in  one  instance  in 
quality  and  manner  of  working,  and  in  the  other  in  the  sizes,  still  each  is 
added  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  paid  for.  The  brickmaker  is  paid  less 
for  common  than  other  brick,  but,  as  he  receives  pay  for  each,  he,  of  course, 
receives  pay  for  all.  But  in  their  case  there  seemed  to  be  an  exception. 
The  coal  mined  is  screened,  and,  though  the  greatest  skill  and  caution  be 
exercised,  still  some  coal  passes  through  the  screen,  and  thus  becomes 
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classified — the  portion  passing  through  receiving  no  recognition  in  the 
shape  of  wages  to  the  miners.  To  this  the  operator  would  reply  that  wages 
were  based  upon  lump,  the  leading  classification  of  coal,  upon  the  sale  of 
which  his  trade  is  chiefly  dependent,  and  for  the  mining  of  which  a  price  is 
given  that  contemplates  compensation  for  all.  Had  wages  been  based  dis- 
tributively  upon  all  classes  of  coal,  much  confusion  and  discord  would  have 
been  averted. 

The  miners  have  made  several  attempts  at  organization.  Each  attempt 
would  for  a  season  succeed,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  association  would 
die  away..  During  the  last  year  a  new  plan  of  organization  has 'sprang  into 
being.  The  miners  along  the  rivers  and  lines  of  railroads  centering  in 
Pittsburgh  select  delegates  whom  they  send  to  the  city,  there  in  common 
to  deliberate  upon  such  matters  as  may  be  brought  before  them.  David 
Fitzgerald  is  president,  and  D.  R.  Jones,  Esquire,  is  their  secretary  and 
executive  official,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  execution  of  all  plans  and  or¬ 
ders,  or,  to  use  his  own  word's,  “the,  organization  is  something  like  the 
English  Government.  1  receive  instructions  from  the  convention,  and  I 
execute  them.”  With  a  rising  market,  which  stimulated  prices,  and  conse¬ 
quently  wages,  the  miners,  with  a  view  to  harmonize  interests,  and  obviate 
future  difficulties  and  strikes,  through  their  association ,  considered  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  a  plan  looking  to  arbitration,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  they 
addressed  the  following  to  the  president  of  the  Coal  Exchange. 

Grant  Street,  Pittsrurgii,  Pa.,  July  21 ,  1879. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Coal  Exchange: 

We  have  been  authorized  by  a  committee  duly  appointed  by  the  river 
and  railroad  miners,  to  ask  whether  you  would  meet  us  at  a  suitable  time 
and  place  to  exchange  views  upon  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  de¬ 
vising  some  plan  by  which  all  difficulties  arising  between  our  labor  and 
your  capital  may  be  amicably  settled. 

If  you  should  deem  it  prudent  to  meet  us,  you  will  designate  the  time 
and  place,  giving  us  sufficient  space  to  notifj^  the  committee,  some  of  whom 
are  not  in  this  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  R.  Jones,  Secretary. 

David  Fitzgerald,  President. 

Ten  da3*s  after,  the  Exchange  replied  to  the  foregoing,  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh,  July  31,  1879. 

D.  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  Secretary ,  etc.,  Grant  street ,  city: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Coal  Exchange  to  acknowledge  your 
communication  of  the  21st.  inst.,  and  while  appreciating  the  good  intent  and 
spirit  of  same,  to  say  to  you  that  the  Coal  Exchange  has  never,  as  an  or¬ 
ganization,  attempted  to  legislate  in  the  matter  of  the  personal  business  of 
its  individual  members,  as  they  recognize  the  engagements  of  employes  at 
their  respective  works  to  be. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  President. 
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This  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  miners, 
and  called  forth  the  publication  of  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jones : 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  1,  1879. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Commercial  Gazette : 

The  action  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange  upon  the  introductory  steps 
taken  by  the  miners  of  western  Pennsylvania,  looking  toward  the  future 
solution  of  difficulties  between  the  vast  amount  of  labor  and  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  coal  industry,  by  conference,  argument  or  arbitration,  instead 
of  by  strikes,  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  reason  and  good  sense.  A 
favorable  consideration  of  our  proposition  would  very  likely  have  landed 
both  parties  on  some  solid  basis  by  which  the  recurrence  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  strike  of  last  spring  might  be  avoided.  I  hardly  need 
to  state  to  the  well-informed  people  of  this  city  and  county  that  the  delay 
of  nearly  twenty  million  bushels  of  coal  at  Pittsburgh  for  three  months  has 
occasioned  irreparable  loss  to  both  capitalists  and  men.  Time  has  been 
lost,  invested  capital  idle  and  expensive,  and  speculative  capital  intimidated 
and  driven  to  other  coal  fields.  With  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face, 
they  refused  to  even  consider  the  demands  of  reason  and  sound  judgment 
by  putting  in  the  flimsy  plea  of  no  jurisdiction.  The  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Pittsburgh  might  have  pleaded  for  the  same,  and  I  cannot  weigh 
the  grave  consequences  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  city  had  they 
not  permitted  the  Amalgamated  Association  to  present  and  discuss  their 
rights  in  mutual  conference.  For  the  time  being  their  decision  is  final,  and 
we  may  pass  through  severe  experiences  before  such  favorable  occasion  is 
again  afforded.  The  committee  will  report  and  be  disbanded,  and  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  disapproval  will  prevail  among  the  miners. 

They  will  discuss  the  letter  of  Colonel  Schoonmaker,  written  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  in  the  meetings,  and  will  probably  conclude  that 
the  coal  operators  are  bent  on  taking  advantage  of  their  poverty  and  want, 
and  that  their  only  alternative  is  organization,  mutual  assistance,  and 
strikes. 

The  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  identical.  Where  one  thrives,  the 
other  flourishes ;  where  one  languishes,  the  other  starves.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  miners  on  the  Monongahela  river  consider  them  so,  and  to 
impute  communism  to  them  is  neither  just,  right,  nor  magnanimous.  A 
coal  digger  knows  from  experience  that  one  man  can  dig  more  coal  than 
another,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  rebel  were  there  any  attempt  to  make 
the  pay  of  all  equal  and  common.  The  Coal  Exchange  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  us  when  wife  and  children  are  crying  for  bread,  but  they  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  limits  to  oppression,  and  they  will  not  complain  if  the 
men  will  exercise  their  rights  to  organize  and  strike  when  their  capital  and 
contracts  are  in  the  most  critical  condition.  Strikes  are  always  dangerous. 
They  beget  circumstances  which  awaken  the  prejudices  and  inflame  the 
passions  of  men.  They  test  the  strain  of  human  nature,  and  they  should 
only  be  resorted  to  when  reason  has  failed.  That  men  have  an  inalienable 
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right  to  organize  and  strike  can  hardly  he  disputed.  I  presume  the  Coal 
Exchange  is  organized  to  protect  the  operators.  The  banking  association 
is  organized  to  protect  the  interests  of  bankers.  Railroads  associate  to 
pool  their  freights,  and  to  dispute  or  deny  the  same  right  to  workingmen 
to  do  the  same  is  hardly  fair.  The  operators  have  their  coal  exchange ; 
the  miners  have  their  order.  Their  interests  are  the  same.  They  ought 
to  reason  and  confer  with  one  another,  but  by  a  strange  combination  of 
some  mysterious  motives,  the  coal  exchange  has  refused  to  speak  to  us. 

D.  R.  Jones,  Secretary. 

Whether  the  foregoing  letter  stimulated  the  coal  operators  to  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  subject  is  not  known.  However,  during  the  following  month 
those  operating  the  line  of  the  railroads  especially,  agreed  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  a  like  committee  from  the  miners.  The  two 
committees  met  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1879, 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 

.  Committee  of  operators  :  Railroad  mines — C.  H.  Armstrong,  William 
A.  McIntosh,  Alexander  Patterson,  S.  McCrickart.  River  mines— I.  N. 
B unton,  S.  L.  Wood,  and  George  Lysle.  At  large— Joseph  D.  Weeks. 

The  miners’  committee  were,  representative  at  large,  D.  R.  Jones ;  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Donnell,  Pool  No.  1  ;  Thomas  Gray,  Pool  No.  2;  Lewis  Renner, 
Pool  No.  3;  John  Fretwell,  Pool  No.  4;  William  Barker,  Panhandle  road ; 
Ephraim  Kent,  A.  A  .  R.  R. ;  Ferguson  Gates,  Pennsylvania  road;  James 
Kirk,  B.  and  O.  road. 

At  this  meeting  a  board  of  arbitration  was  substantially  agreed  upon, 
Mr.  McIntosh,  of  the  operators,  being  elected  president,  and  D.  R.  Jones 
and  J.  D.  Weeks,  secretaries.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  board.  The  committee  submitted  at  the 
following  meeting  a  report  embracing  a  series  of  rules  to  govern  the  board, 
which  wrere  agreed  to,  subject  to  the  approval  of  miners  and  operators,  at 
meetings  to  be  held  by  them  respectively.  Both  meetings  approved  of  the 
rules  which  are  herewith  given  : 

Rules  for  the  formation  and  government  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Coal  Mines  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

First.  The  title  of  this  board,  shall  be  “  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Coal  Mines  of  Western  Pennsylvania.” 

Second.  The  object  of  said  board  shall  be,  first,  to  settle  all  questions  of 
wages ;  second,  to  determine  such  other  general  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests  of  either  party  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  from  time  to  time  by 
operator  or  miner,  and  by  conciliatory  means,  to  use  its  influence  to  prevent 
disputes  and  put  an  end  to  any  that  may  arise  ;  local  questions  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  board  by  either  the  miner  or  operator  for  adjustment. 

Third.  The  board  shall  consist  of  eighteen  members  ;  four  from  the  rail¬ 
road  miners,  four  from  the  river  miners,  four  from  the  railroad  operators, 
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four  from  the  river  operators,  and  a  miners’  secretary,  and  an  operators’ 
secretary,  at  large. 

Fourth.  The  operators  and  miners  shall  eacli  select  their  own  representa¬ 
tives  in  such  a  way  as  shall  seem  to  them  best :  Provided  only ,  That  with 
the  exception  of  the  secretaries,  the  representatives  so  selected,  shall  be 
actively  engaged  in  mining  or  in  operating  mines. 

Fifth.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  eligible  for  reelection.  The 
board  so  elected,  shall  meet  for  organization. 

[Note.— It  is  understood,  that  the  members  of  the  board  and  officers  elected  at  the 
adoption  of  these  rules,  shall  serve  until  the  time  of  the  regular  election  in' January.] 

Sixth.  If  any  representative  die  or  resign,  or  cease  to  be  qualified  by 
tirminating  his  active  connection  with  coal  mining,  a  successor  shall  be 
chosen  within  one  month,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of 
an  annual  election. 

Seventh.  Each  representative  shall  be  deemed  fully  authorized  to  act  for 
the  parties  which  have  elected  him. 

Eighth.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board,  to  be  held  in  January  of  each  year, 
it  shall  elect  a  president  and  vice  president ;  one  from  the  operators,  the  other 
from  the  miners,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for  one  year,  and  be  eligible 
for  reelection.  The  president,  vice  president,  and  secretaries  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  all  committees. 

Ninth.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board,  a  conference  committee  shall 
be  chosen,  to  consist  of  one  representative  each  of  the  river  and  railroad 
operators,  and  of  the  river  and  railroad  miners,  and  the  secretaries.  The 
operators  and  miners  shall  each  elect  their  own  representatives  on  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Tenth.  All  questions  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  to  the  con¬ 
ference  committee,  who  shall  investigate  and  endeavor  to  settle  the  matters 
so  referred  to  it,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  make  an  award,  unless  by  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties.  In  the  event  of  the  committee  being  unable  to  settle 
any  question,  it  shall,  as  early  as  possible,  be  referred  to  the  board. 

Eleventh.  The  president  shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  board, 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  vice  president,  and  in  the  absence  of  both  president 
and  vice  president,  a  chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  meeting. 

Twelfth.  All  votes  shall  be  taken  at  the  board  by  a  show  of  hands,  un¬ 
less  a  ballot  is  called  for  by  any  member.  The  president  and  vice  president 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions,  but  shall  have  no  casting  vote  in 
case  of  a  tie.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  the  operator  and  miner  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  unequal,  all  shall  have  a  right  to  discuss  any  questions  that 
may  arise,  but  only  an  equal  number  of  each  shall  vote,  the  representatives 
of  the  same  section  as  the  absent  member  not  being  entitled  to  vote.  The 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

Thirteenth.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote  in  the  board,  it  shall  appoint  an  inde- 
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pendent  referee,  whose  decision  in  the  matter  in  question  shall  be  final  and 
binding;  but  said  referee  shall  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  board,  and 
his  selection  and  decision  shall  not  occupy  more  than  live  working  days. 

Fourteenth.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  board,  it  shall 
proceed  to  lix'a  scale  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  digging  coal. 

Fifteenth.  All  questions  requiring  investigation  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
conference  committee  or  to  the  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  supplemented  by  such  verbal  evidence  or  explanation  as  they  may 
think  needful. 

Sixteenth.  No  subject  shall  be  brought  forward  at  any  meeting  of  the 
conference  committee,  or  of  the  board,  unless  notice  thereof  be  given  to 
the  secretaries  live  clear  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Seventeenth.  The  conference  committee  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of 
business  prior  to  the  half-yearly  meetings,  and,  in  addition,  as  often  as  bus¬ 
iness  requires.  The  place, of  meeting  shall  be  arranged  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretaries  in  default  of  any  special  direction. 

Eighteenth.  In  case  ol  any  difference  or  dispute  arising  having  reference 
to  the  river  or  railroad  interest  exclusively,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
interest  involved  to  ask  that  the  difference  or  dispute  be  settled  by  the 
representative's  of  the  river  or  railroad  mines, together  with  the  secretaries. 

Nineteenth .  The  board  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  twice  a 
year,  in  January  and  July  ;  but  on  a  requisition  to  the  president,  signed  by 
five  members  of  the  board,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  trans¬ 
acted,  and  stating  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  conference  committee 
and  left  undecided  by  them,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  board.  The  circular  calling  such  meeting  shall  specifj'-  the  nature  of 
the  business  for  consideration. 

Twentieth.  Pending  the  discussion  and  decision  of  any  difference  or  dis¬ 
pute  there  shall  be  no  lock-out  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  or  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  miners. 

Twenty-first.  Neither  operators  nor  miners  shall  interfere  with  any  man 
on  account  of  his  being  a  union  or  non-union  man. 

Twenty-second.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  this  board  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  both  parties  ;  the  operators  paying  one  half  and  the  miners  pay¬ 
ing  one  half ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  conference  committee  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  most  convenient  arrangements  for  collecting  what  may  be  needed 
to  meet  such  expenses. 

Twenty-third.  Parties  may  at  any  time  join  this  board  by  filing  with  the 
two  secretaries  an  agreement  to  be  bound  b}^  these  rules. 

Twenty -fourth.  If  any  miner  representative  or  operator  representative 
shall  become  incapable  of  serving  on  this  board,  by  reason  of  negligence  or 
crime,  the  party  whom  he  represents  shall  have  power  to  censure,  suspend, 
or  expel  him  by  a  two  third  vote  of  the  party  aggrieved. 

Twenty-fifth.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  rules,  except  at  tlie 
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half  yearly  meeting  of  the  board,  nor  then,  unless  notice  in  writing  of  the 
proposed  change  be  given  to  the  sec  retries  at  least  one  calendar  month 
before  such  meeting. 

The  board  having  been  organized  and  rules  adopted  for  its  government, 
the  next  subject  was  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  a  scale  of  prices. 
The  “basis”  upon  which  the  scale  should  be  made,  became  a  question  of 
animated  dispute ;  the  miners  contending  that  the  price  for  mining  should 
be  based  upon  the  price  paid  for  boiling  (or  puddling)  iron,  while  the  op¬ 
erators  claimed  it  should  be  based  upon  the  price  of  coal  “  on  the  wall.”  At 
a  meeting  held  in  the  early  part  of  November,  it  was  agreed  that  the  price 
paid  for  mining  should  be  based  upon  the  price  paid  for  puddling,  taking 
the  latter’s  scale  as  a  guide.  Upon  this  basis  the  miners  presented  "scale,  as 
follows : 


Digging 

Boiling.  v  per  100 

bushels. 


At  $5  00  per  ton, 
At  5  10  per  ton, 
At  5  20  per  ton, 
At  5  30  per  ton, 
At  5  40  per  ton, 
At  5  50  per  ton, 
At  5  65  per  ton, 
At  5  so  per  ton, 
At  5  95  per  ton, 
At  6  10  per  ton, 
At  0  25  per  ton, 
At  0  45  per  ton, 
At  6  65  per  ton, 
At  6  85  per  ton, 
At  7  05  per  ton, 
At  7  25  per  ton, 


83  50 
3  60 
3  70 
3  80 

3  90 

4  00 
4  10 
4  20 
4  30 
4  40 
4  60 
4  80 

4  90 

5  00 
5  10 
5  20 


This  proposition  was  regarded  by  the  operators  as  being  entirely  too 
high,  and  agreed  that  the  prices  guaranteed  by  the  miners’  scale  was  more 
than  the  business  itself  would  admit  of.  A  dispute  having  arisen  as  to  the 
alleged  and  actual  amount  of  profits  derived  from  the  business,  an  invita¬ 
tion  was  given  by  the  operators,  and  accepted  by  the  miners,  to  visit  upon 
the  following  day  the  offices  of  operators,  and  from  their  books  ascertain 
the  condition  and  profits  of  the  trade.  Notwithstanding  this  examination, 
it  failed  to  harmonize  the  efforts  of  the  board,  the  great  obstacle  still  in 
the  way  being  the  question  as  to  what  the  basis  should  be.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  the  27th  of  November,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  facilitate  matters  and  lose  no  time,  the  board 
now  proceed  to  devise  two  scales,  one  based  upon  the  price  of  boiling  iron, 
and  one  upon  the  price  of  coal  in  Pittsburgh,  to  be  laid  before  the  board, 
and  to  be  discussed  by  both  parties  and  adopted  next  Friday,  at  two  r.  m. 

Subsequent  meetings  developed  the  presentation  of  two  scales,  one  by 
the  miners,  (being  a  modification  of  the  former,)  based  upon  the  selling 
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price  of  iron,  and  the  other  by  the  operators  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal; 
the  miners  still  insisting  that  as  tl^e  price  of  iron  affected  the  price  of  coal, 
in  its  advance  and  decline,  and  as  the  scale  of  the  puddlers  went  up  and 
down  with  the  price  of  iron,  their  scale  could,  with  all  propriety,  he  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  principle.  The  operators,  however,  claimed  that  as 
coal  was  of  itself  a  separate  and  distinct  commodity,  subject  to  various 
prices  irrespective  of  iron,  the  scale  should,  if  expected  to  he  permanent, 
and  of  any  avail,  be  based  upon  its  marketable  price.  Meeting  after  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  and  arguments  multiplied,  but  there  seemed  to  he  no  prospect 
of  agreeing-,  when  the  selection  of  an  umpire  was  suggested  and  decided 
upon,  Judge  Collier,  of  Allegheny  county  common  pleas  court,  being  se¬ 
lected.  'This  it  was  thought  would  terminate  the  meetings,  and  adjust  all 
matters  in  dispute;  but,  unfortunately,  the  pressing  judicial  duties  of  the 
judge  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  force  him  to  decline  the  position. 
This  action  brought  the  board  again  together,  the  question  being  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  umpire.  Many  names  were  suggested,  but  none  could  be  agreed 
upon.  In  conjunction  with  the  efforts  to  agree  upon  a  scale,  the  board, 
from  their  earliest  meeting,  had  agreed  upon  the  temporary  price  for  min¬ 
ing,  the  price  so  agreed  upon  running  only  from  the  first  to  the  close  of 
each  month.  Failing  to  agree  upon  an  umpire,  the  question  arose  in  a 
meeting  held  December  4,  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mining  during  the 
month,  upon  which  they  also  failed  to  agree,  and,  as  a  result,  adjourned 
sine  die. 

A  number  of  mines  worked  at  three  cents  per  bushel,  and  others  at  three 
and  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  until  December  18,  when  the  Railroad  Coal 
Exchange  passed  a  resolution  making  the  uniform  price  of  mining  three 
and  a  half  cents  per  bushel. 

The  desire  for  the  adoption  of  a  scale,  however,  was  still  strong  in  the 
minds  of  the  miners,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  fully  the  sentiments  of  all 
miners,  Mr.  Jones  was  instructed  to  issue  the  following  order: 

Order  No.  8. 

National  Amalgamated  Association  of  the  Miners  and  Drivers  of  the 

United  States. 

Head-quarters,  68  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

To  the  Miners  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Division: 

I  hereby  lay  before  you  my  scale,  commonly  called  the  Jones  scale,  for 
your  approval  and  adoption.  It  is  based  on  boiling  with  the  three  cent 
minimum  when  puddling  is  $5  per  ton,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  rail¬ 
road  convention  of  December  11,  1819.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  when 
you  are  ready  to  demand,  and,  if  need  be,  suspend  digging  until  it  is  signed. 
This  scale,  once  signed,  will  do  away  with  trouble  for  one  year. 

After  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion,  the  president  of  the  meeting  will 
put  the  following  question  : 
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“Are  you  ready  to  demand  and  suspend  work  until  your  operator  signs 
this  scale  ?  ” 

No.  men  ready, . 

No.  men  not  ready, . 

No.  of  men  in  pit, . 


Certificate. 

We,  and  each  one  of  us,  certify  that  the  above  record  of  votes  is  correct 
and  truthful,  from  our  pit. 


. President. 

. Local  Secretary. 

To  the  President :  Call  a  meeting  on  or  before  December  31,  1819. 

To  the  Secretary :  Mail  promptly,  properly  sealed. 

D.  R.  Jones, 

December  1879.  General  Secretary. 

The  returns  indicated  that  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a 
scale  of  prices.  As  a  result,  Secretary  Jones,  under  instructions,  presented 
to  railroad  coal  exchange  their  scale,  based  upon  the  price  paid  for  boiling 
iron,  requesting  its  adoption  on  or  before  January  1,  1880.  On  January 
6,  the  exchange,  by  resolutions,  refused  to  adopt  the  miners’  scale,  and 
furthermore  refused  to  recognize  Mr.  Jones  as  secretary  of  the  miners’  as¬ 
sociation.  On  the  12th,  the  miners  quit  work,  with  the  declaration  that 
they  would  not  resume  until  the  operators  had  signed  the  scale.  The  scale 
would  have  given  the  miners  four  and  one  quarter  cents  per  bushel  for 
mining,  but  on  the  30th  of  January,  1880,  iron  manufacturers  advanced 
the  card  rate  of  bar  iron  to  four  cents  per  pound,  which  gave  the  “  boilers  ” 
$1  25  per  ton,  and  in  pursuance  of  miners’  scale,  would  give  them  five  and 
one  quarter  cents  per  bushel  for  mining.  This  virtually  increased  their 
demand  one  cent  and  one  cent  and  three  quarters  per  bushel  more  than 
they  received  when  they  inaugurated  the  strike.  Upon  consultation,  the 
miners  withdrew  the  first  scale,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  presented  a  newr  one 
based  on  the  card  rate  of  iron,  with  iron  at  four  cents  per  pound,  mining 
to  be  $3  62^  cents  per  hundred  bushels.  This  proposition  the  operators 
also  refused  to  accept,  and,  as  a  result,  the  miners  withdrew  all  scales,  and 
demanded  four  cents  per  bushel.  Thus  all  efforts  to  establish  a  sliding 
scale  proved  fruitless,  the  great  difficulty  being  the  basis  upon  which  the 
scale  should  rest.  In  the  opening  of  the  strike,  one  firm,  we  understand, 
signed  the  miners’  scale,  but  one  only.  As  we  write,  the  strike,  after  thirty 
days’  duration,  has  about  ended,  the  miners  resuming  work  at  the  prices 
offered  by  the  operators.  One  company,  it  is  reported,  have  put  their 
miners  in  on  the  operators’  scale. 
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The  inability  to  agree  is  to  be  regretted,  but  the  efforts  made  may  be 
the  foi erunner  of  future  attempts,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  result  in 
the  ratification  of  an  agreement  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all,  and  thus 
make  the  relations  of  miner  and  operator  agreeable  and  permanent. 

the  accompanying  interesting  and  explanatory  chart  was  prepared  by 
J.  E.  McCrickart,  Esquire,  manager  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company. 

Note. — The  red  line  on  chart  indicates  the  price  paid  for  boiling  from 
January  1,  1870,  to  December  31,  1«79,  and — with  but  one  inaccuracy 
that  we  discovered,  too  late,  however,  for  correction — shows  the  correct 
prices  and  time  which  the  same  was  paid.  The  error  alluded  to  is  where 
red  line  is  extended,  indicating  $4  75  as  the  price  from  December,  1875,  to 
November  1,  1876  ;  whereas,  the  said  price  $4  75  ended  May  31,  advanc¬ 
ing  to  $5  in  June  of  the  latter  year. 

,  Iron  Workers. 

Arbitration  and  conciliation,  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  has  long 
been  in  operation  in  this  State  between  the  iron  manufacturers  and  their 
emploj-es.  The  appointment  of  conference  committees  representing  each 
side,  and  their  subsequent  coming  together,  and  agreeing  upon  a  “  basis  ” 
fixing  wages  upon  the  selling  price  of  iron,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  dates 
back  to  January,  1865,  while  the  earliest  date  given  for  such  a  proceeding 
in  England  relating  to  this  trade  was  not  until  1869.  Possibly  no  city  in 
the  world,  certainly  not  in  this  country,  has  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
grown  with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  receipts  of  metal,  ore,  scrap,  and  blooms  for  transformation  into 
the  various  grades  of  merchantable  iron  and  steel  reaching,  in  1879,  almost 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons.  It  was  from  this  center,  too,  that  the  first 
impulse  was  given  to  the  iron  trade  further  west,  Woodward,  Norton,  and 
others,  nailers,  heaters,  etc.,  in  1847—48,  going  to  Wheeling,  and  erecting 
mills  and  nail  factories,  and  there  laying  the  foundation  for  the  great  nail 
trade  now  monopolized  by  that  city.  It  was  Pittsburgh  workmen,  also, 
who,  a  little  afterwards,  built  the  iron  works  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  also 
at  the  now  thriving  young  city  of  Sharon,  Mercer  county. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  industry  voluntary  drew  a  large  ag¬ 
gregation  of  workmen.  Primarily,  they  were  men  from  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  ;  but  as  time  wore  away,  men  of  all  climes  and  classes  com¬ 
mingled  in  the  great  army  of  iron  workers.  The  first  great  strike  that  oc¬ 
curred  while  the  iron  business  was  comparatively  yet  in  its  infancy  was  in 
1849,  when  the  manufacturers  attempted,  and  finally  succeeded,  in  reducing 
puddling  below  six  dollars  per  ton.  This  memorable  strike  commenced 
upon  the  20th  of  December.  1849,  and  ended  about  the  1st  of  the  followino- 
May,  the  puddlers  resuming  work  at  $4  50  per  ton.  While  the  manufactur" 
ers  succeeded  in  affecting  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  puddling,  the  result 
left  the  men  greatly  depressed,  dissatisfied,  and  discontented,  many  scatter¬ 
ing  to  new  fields  of  operation  throughout  the  West.  The  ten  following- 
years  witnessed  many  petty  strifes,  as  the  men,  at  every  available  opportu 
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nitv,  would  seek  to  redress  some  real  or  imaginary  wjong,  while  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  turn,  when  prices  tended  downward,  would  retaliate  in  an 
effort  to  save  fleeting  profits  through  a  reduction  of  wages.  To  such  an 
extent  did  wages  decline  that  during  1857, and  up  to  1880,  puddling  ranged 
from  $8  50  to  $4  per  ton,  the  lower  price  being  paid  in  cash,  while  the  higher 
was  in  part  or  in  whole  paid  in  store  goods. 

Manufacturers  made  contracts  with  the  fullest  assurance  that  all  prices 
paid  for  labor  would  remain  intact,  in  which,  mainly,  the}"  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed,  although  numerous  local  strikes  would  occur,  involving  many 
of  the  regulations  in  mills  as  well  as  that  of  wages,  and  thus  incur  losses 
upon  both  sides.  During  these  years,  however,  it  might  truthfully  be  said, 
that  upon  the  whole,  the  workmen,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  turbu¬ 
lence,  were  as  completely  subjugated  to  the  will  of  their  employers,  as  it 
was  possible  for  men  in  this  free  and  rapidly  growing  country  to  be. 

In  April,  1858,  a  few  of  the  men  connected  with  the  puddling  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  mills  assembled,  and  organized  a  trades  union,  under  the  name 
of  the  “  United  Sons  of  Vulcan.”  The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  published  years  afterwards,  was  as  follows  : 

Titles  and  Objects 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  as . 

Forge,  No.  ,  U.  S.  of  V.  It  shall  be  composed  of  good  practical  work¬ 
men,  who  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  therein,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  constitution. 

Section  2.  The  objects  of  this  F.,  shall  be  the  elevation  of  the  position 
of  its  members,  the  maintenance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  craft,  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  sick  and  distressed  members,  and  all  other  things  appertaining 
to  the  business  in  which  the  members  under  its  jurisdiction  may  be  involved. 

The  inactivity  of  business  and  consequent  dearth  of  employment,  caused 
the  membership  to  keep  the  fact  of  organization  a  profound  secret,  for  fear 
the  wrath  of  employer  would  be  invoked,  and  a  mandate  go  forth  requiring 
a  withdrawal  from  the  organization  or  immediate  discharge  from  employ¬ 
ment.  So  much  were  they  impressed  with  the  perils  incident  to  an  effort 
to  promote  its  growth  at  that  time,  that  it  was  finally  concluded  to  suspend 
further  operation,  and  await  the  developments  of  more  favorable  opportu¬ 
nities.  That  period  seemed  to  indicate  itself  in  1860-61,  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  again  assembled  and  imparted  new  life  into  the  organization.  Its 
growth  for  some  time  was  but  slow,  as  they  realized  that  the  object  to  be 
fully  attained,  required  the  joint  cooperation  of  those  only  who  became 
thoroughly  imbued  with  its  principles,  and  quietly,  yet  earnestly,  labor  to 
that  end,  hence  all  were  not  sought  after  to  become  members.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  witnessed  a  revival  in  the  iron  trade,  and  as  it  was  stimulated 
to  renewed  energies  and  action,  the  organization  began  to  show  signs  of 
vigorous  life,  rapidly  growing  in  membership,  until,  at  the  opening  of  1863, 
it  assumed  a  position  and  influence  which  it  immediately  began  to  exert, 
culminating  in  a  series  of  recognitions  such  as  the  puddlers,  as  a  class,  had 
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never  aspired  to  or  received  before.  By  and  through  representative  organ¬ 
ization,  they  began  to  seek  greater  rewards  for  their  labor,  which,  owing  to 
the  fluctuation  of  war  times,  kept  them  remarkably  busy,  for  at  times  the 
demand  would  be  greater  than  the  manufacturer  could  allow,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  strikes  of  short  duration  would  occasionally  occur.  Finally,  a  general 
conference  of  representative  men  from  each  side,  employer  and  workman, 
suggested  itself,  through  whom  wages  were  to  be  fixed  and  difficulties 
avoided,  while  its  action  and  conclusion  would  in  common  bind  all.  The 
fluctuations  requiring  repeated  conferences  began  to  develop  the  propriety 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  agreeing  upon  some  general  plan  which  would 
obviate  frequent  meetings,  and  yet  fix  wages  justly  commensurate  with  the 
price  of  iron.  With  that  end  in  view,  committees  of  conference  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  after  repeated  meetings,  finally  agreed  upon  the  following  scale 
of  prices  : 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 

Made  this  13th  day  of  February,  1865,  between  a  committee  of  boilers 
and  a  committee  from  the  iron  manufactures  appointed  to  fix  a  scale  of 
prices  to  be  paid  for  boiling  pig  iron,  based  on  the  manufacturers’  card  of 
prices,  it  being  understood  either  party  shall  have  the  right  and  privilege 
to  terminate  this  agreement  by  giving  ninety  days’ notice  to  the  other  party, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  deviation  without  such  notice. 

At  hen  the  manufacturers'  card  of  prices  are  at  the  rates  named  below, 
the  price  for  boiling  shall  be  at  the  prices  opposite,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


Manufacturers. 

Boilers. 

Manufacturers. 

Boilers. 

85  cents  per  pound, . 

89  00 

51  and  5|  cents  per  pound.  .  . 

?o  00 

g|  cents  per  pound, . 

8  75 

5  and  4J  centos  per  pound,  .  . 

5  75 

8  cents  per  pound, . 

8  50 

4h  anti  4;  cents  per  pound,  .  . 

5  50 

7f  cents  per  pound, . 

8  25 

4  and  3f  cents  per  jiound,  .  . 

5  00 

7|  and  7|  cents  per  pound,  .  . 

8  00 

31  and  31  cents  per  pound,  .  . 

4  75 

7  and  cents  per  pound,  .  .  . 

7  50 

3  and  2£  cents  per  pound,  .  . 

4  50 

61  and  6|  cents  per  pound,  .  .  . 

6  and  5J  cents  per  pound,  .  . 

7  00 

6  50 

21  cents  per  pound, . 

4  00 

The  adoption  of  this  scale  was  hailed  by  all  as  the  era  of  peace,  but,  as  sub¬ 
sequent  events  showed,  they  were  disappointed.  Iron  declined  from  seven 
and  one  half  cents  per  pound  in  February  to  four  cents  in  J uly,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  price  for  puddling  declined  in  the  proportion  stipulated  by 
the  scale.  Becoming  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  basis  of  the  scale 
was  too  low,  the  puddlers  gave  the  required  ninet}^  days’  notice,  in  the 
summer  of  the  aforesaid  year,  to  terminate  the  agreement,  the  price  at 
that  time  being  $5  75  per  ton.  At  the  expiration  of  said  notice,  the  price 
of  iron  had  advanced  slightly,  giving  the  puddlers  $6  per  ton;  whereupon, 
they  demanded  and  received  $2  per  ton  of  an  advance,  making  the  price 
$8  per  ton.  The  latter  figure  prevailed  as  the  price  for  puddling  until  near 
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the  close  of  1866,  when  the  puddlers,  under  the  belief  that  the  price  of 
iron  justified  their  action,  demaded  an  advance  of  $1  per  ton,  which  was, 
with  considerable  reluctance,  conceded  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  concession,  however,  was  not  of  long  standing,  for  soon  the  manu¬ 
facturers  gave  evidence  of  unwillingness  to  continue  the  prices,  culminating 
in  a  notice  of  reduction  to  $7  per  ton.  In  this  notice,  all  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  witli  but  very  few  exceptions,  united,  not  only  in  Pittsburgh,  but  in 
all  iron  works  in  the  adjacent  country.  The  puddlers  refused  to  accept 
the  reduction,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  lock-out  was  inaugurated,  which 
extended  from  December,  1816,  to  the  middle  of  May,  1867,  all  the  mills, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  remaining  idle  during  that  time.  This  lock¬ 
out  terminated.in  the  manufacturers  paying  the  old  wages.  During  this 
protracted  siege  of  idleness,  much  of  the  Pittsburgh  trade  had  been  drawn 
to  other  sections  of  the  country,  where  wages  were  not  so  high,  and  with 
whom  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  compete,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  works  did  not  assume  the  life  and  activity  that  had  formerly 
characterized  the  “smoky  city.” 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  return  of  the  trade,  and  the  evident 
inability  of  the  manufacturers  to  long  continue  in  paying  the  existing 
prices,  the  Sons  of  Vulcan  again  renewed  the  consideration  of  a  “sliding 
scale.”  A  circular  was  adopted  and  addressed  to  each  iron  firm  in  the 
city,  by  the  committee  or  ollicials  of  the  Puddlers’  Association,  suggesting 
a  conference  with  the  manufacturers,  with  the  view  of  adopting,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  another  scale  regulating  the  wages  paid.  The  circular  was  responded 
to  by  the  manufacturers  affirmatively ;  the  committees  came  together,  and 
after  a  number  of  meetings,  agreed  upon  the  following  scale  of  prices  : 


Memorandum  of  Agreement 


Made  this  23d  day  of  July,  1867,  between  the  committees  of  boilers  and 
manufacturers,  to  wit :  That  $9  per  ton  shall  be  paid  for  boiling  iron,  until 
the  17th  day  of  August,  1867.  From  that  time  until  the  15th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  $8  shall  be  paid.  After  latter  date  the  following  scale  shall  be 
operative : 


Iron. 

5  cents,  card  rates,  boiling, 
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$8  00 
7  75 
7  50 
7  25 
7  00 
6  75 
6  50 
6  25 
6  00 


Being  25  cents  per  ton  reduction  or  advance  for  each  change  of  one 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  card  rates. 
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Either  party  to  this  arrangement  can  terminate  the  same  by  giving  thirty 
days'  notice  to  the  other  party. 

It  is  further  understood  that  immediate  steps  shall  be  taken  by  both 
paities,  following  said  notice,  to  meet  and  endeavor  to  arrange  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  settle  the  difficulties  which  occasioned  said  notice. 

For  a  period  of  seven  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
scale,  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  were  uninterrupted,  the 
wages  advancing  and  declining  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  iron.  It  will 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  scale  did  not  extend  upward  above  five  cents 
per  pound  for  iron,  nor  downward  below  three  cents  per  pound.  The  grad¬ 
ual  decline  in  iron  from  January,  1873,  from  five  cents  to  two  and  five 
tenth  cents  per  pound,  December,  1874,  with  a  gradual  decline,  also,  in  the 
demand,  caused  the  manufacturers,  in  October  of  the  latter  year,  to  re¬ 
quest  a  conference  with  the  workmen,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  scale 
and  the  wages  correspondingly  down  to  two  and  five  tenth  cents  per  pound, 
card  rates  of  iron.  The  first  conference  was  held  November  7,  1874,  when 
tue  manufacturers  gave  the  required  thirty  days’  notice  to  terminate  the 
agreement,  coupled  with  the  proposition  to  effect  u  a  reduction  of  $1  per  ton 
on  a  three  cent  card  and  all  below  that  figure,  and  at  the  s;me  time  provid¬ 
ing  tor  an  extension  of  their  card  rates  from  three  cents  to  two  and  a  half 
cents.  Dining  the  thirty  days,  and  before  the  notice  had  expired,  a  num¬ 
ber  ol  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  men  proposed  a  reduction  of  fifty 
cents  per  ton  on  a  three  cent  card,  wages,  however,  to  extend  no  lower, 
should  the  price  list  be  reduced.  This,  however,  the  manufacturers  refused, 
and  on  the  5th  of  December,  1*74,  held  their  last  meeting,  adjourning  with 
the  understanding  that  they  agree  to  disagree.”  Then  commenced  the 
memorable  strike  which  kept  the  many  mills  of  Pittsburgh  in  an  almost 
complete  state  of  idleness,  especially  the  puddling  departments,  during  the 
entire  winter.  In  March  the  manufacturers  proposed  to  arbitrate,  but  the 
men  at  that  late  day  refused.  Matters  continued  without  material  change 
until  the  15th  of  April,  1875,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

hereas,  In  December  last,  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity  made  a  demand  upon  their  boilers  for  a  reduction  in  price  of  boil¬ 
ing  to  $5  per  ton  on  a  three  cent  card,  and  $4  50  per  ton  on  a  two  and  a- 
half  cent  card  until  such  time  as  the  price  of  manufactured  iron  should 
advance  to  over  three  cent  card,  when  the  old  scale  should  be  restored, 
which  demand  was  rejected  by  the  boilers,  and  a  strike  ensued  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time  : 

And  whereas,  The  reason  given  by  the  manufacturers  for  making  such 
demand,  was  their  inability  to  pay  anything  more  on  the  price  of  iron  that 
was  current  at  that  time,  without  entailed  loss  upon  themselves : 

And  whereas ,  There  has  been  no  visible  improvement  in  the  price  of 
manufactured  iron  up  to  the  present  time,  nor  visible  improvement  of  any 
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kind  in  the  situation,  and  the  representations  made  to  our  boilers  in  our 
conferences  with  them  just  previous  to  the  strike,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  strictly  true,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  present  time  and  situation,  yet 
some  of  the  linns  which  have  heretofore  acted  with  us  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  price  of  boiling  to  a  fair  and  equitable  figure  on  the  present 
price  of  iron,  for  reasons  known  only  to  themselves,  have  withdrawn  their 
cooperation,  and  have  started  their  mills  at  $5  50  per  ton  ;  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  in  view  of  their  action  and  the  fact  that  western 
mills  are  running  and  taking  the  trade  which  largely  belongs  to  Pittsburgh, 
we  deem  it  inexpedient  to  longer  continue  the  suspension  of  our  mills,  and 
that  we  all,  or  as  many  of  us  as  desire,  resume  work  at  $5  50  per  ton. 

(Signed,)  J.  C.  Lewis,  President. 

This  action  upon  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  virtually  terminated  the 
conflict,  but  divided  the  action  of  each,  for  heretofore  a  general  committee 
had  arranged  and  signed  a  scale  binding  upon  all,  whereas,  now,  each  firm 
was  free  to  sign  or  otherwise  as  they  in  their  judgment  thought  proper. 
The  puddlers,  however,  clung  to  the  scale,  and  would  not  resume  unless  the 
signature  of  the  firms  were  attached,  a  duty  which  the  various  local  com¬ 
mittees  attended  to  promptly,  and  which  in  time  was  acquiesced  in  by  all. 
The  scale  then  stood  as  follows : 

Pittsburgh  scale. 

When  iron  is  5^  cents  a  pound',  boiling  is  $8  50  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  5-fs  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  8  40  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  5 ^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  8  30  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  5T2a  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  8  20  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  5^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  8  10  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  5  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  S  00  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4^ff  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  90  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4,%  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  80  a  tin. 

When  iron  is  4T7ff  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  70  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4-^j  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  00  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  50  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  40  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4^0  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  30  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4j-0  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  20  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  10  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  4  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  7  00  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  90  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3j8ff  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  80  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3T^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  70  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3r60  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  60  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3y0  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  50  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  40  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3T30  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  30  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3T2a  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  20  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  10  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  3  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  6  00  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  cents  a  poun  1,  boiling  is  5  90  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  2^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  5  80  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  2^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  5  70  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  2te0  cents  a  pound  boiling  is  5  60  a  ton. 

When  iron  is  2^  cents  a  pound,  boiling  is  5  50  a  ton. 
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Being  ten  cents  advance  or  reduction  for  each  change  of  $2  per  ton  on 
card.  Either  party  to  this  agreement,  can  terminate  the  same  by  giving 
thirty  days  notice  to  the  other  party. 

It  is  further  understood,  that  immediate  steps  shall  be  taken  by  both 
parties,  following  said  notice,  to  meet  and  arrange  the  difference  and  settle 
the  difficulty  which  occasioned  said  notice. 

The  continued  depression  in  business  and  consequent  decline  in  the  prices 
of  iron,  kept  matters  in  a  very  discouraging  condition,  with  no  immediate 
ope  of  relief;  the  manufacturers,  in  the  meantime,  contending  that  they 
were  doing  a  losing  business,  and  consequently  justly  unable  to  continue 
paying  the  wages  given.  Towards  the  close  of  October,  1 875,  the  scale,  by 
the  action  of  the  manufacturers,  was  set  aside,  and  committees  again  were 
called  together  to  consult  over  a  reduction.  The  price  list  ot  iron  had 
fallen  2^  cents  per  pound,  while  large  quantities  was  being  sold  at  a 
much  less  figure,  in  fact  everything  became  confused,  and  all,  apparently 
sold  at  prices  best  suited  to  themselves.  The  subject  for  consideration  be- 
ore  the  committee,  was  not  particularly  a  scale  of  prices,  but  the  adoption 
of  a  rate  that  would  at  least  enable  all  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  that  op¬ 
pressed  them.  The  committees  continued  to  hold  their  meetings  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  month  of  November.  The  manufacturers  insisting  that 
puddling  should  be  reduced  to  $4  50  per  ton.  About  December  11°  1875, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into,  which,  in  effect,  was  a  compromise,  provid¬ 
ing  that  wages,  up  to  December  13,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  ton ; 
fiom  the  latter  date  until  February  14,  1876,  the  wages  were  to  be  $4  75 
pci  ton.  After  the  expiration  of  the  above  date,  the  committees  again  con¬ 
vened,  but  failed  to  effect  any  definite  arrangements,  and  finally  separated 
with  the  understanding  that  each  and  every  firm  was  at  liberty  to  act  as 
they  thought  best.  The  puddlers,  however,  resolved  that  there  should  be 
no  further  reduction,  and  blended  their  efforts  to  that  end,  so  that  $4  75 
continued  to  be  the  price. 

Thus  matters  continued  until  the  early  part  of  the  following  May,  when 
the  committees  again  came  together  to  agree,  if  possible,  upon  a  scale  of 
prices.  No  agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  and,  in  order  to  bring  matters 
to  a  climax,  the  puddlers  presented  the  following  scale,  being  a  reduction 
of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  two  and  a  half  cents  card,  accompanied  with  the 
notification  that,  unless  agreed  to  by  the  manufacturers,  they  would  cease 
working  after  the  31st  of  May.  The  scale  presented  was  to  be  operative, 
without  change,  for  a  period  of  one  year. 


Pittsburgh  Price  for  Boiling. 

Memorandum  of  agreement,  made  this  day  of . ,  18 _ , 

between  the  firm  of  .  .  .  and  the  boilers  in  their  employ : 

V>  hen  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  ?5  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  2T6a  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  §5  10  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 
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When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  2-fg  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  $5  20  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  21,(J  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  $5  30  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  2^ff  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  S3  40  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  $5  50  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3^  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  85  05  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3f0  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  85  80  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3^ff  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  85  95  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3 fa  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  80  10  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3,^  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  86  25  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  arc  3^0  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  86  45  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3^  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  86  65  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3,^  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  86  85  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  3^  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  87  05  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

When  card  rates  of  bar  iron  are  4  cents  per  pound,  boiling  shall  be  87  25  per  ton  ol 
2,240  pounds. 

The  above  agreement  and  scale  of  prices  shall  continue  until  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1880. 

The  manufacturers  refused,  and,  as  a  result,  the  mills  stopped.  The  sus¬ 
pension  did  not  last  long,  however,  as,  at  the  close  of  two  weeks,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mills  broke  loose,  the  owners  signing  the  scale.  Their  action  was 
speedily  followed  by  others,  and  within  a  few  days  all  had  signed,  and  thus, 
for  one  year  at  least,  further  strifes  over  the  wages  question  was  dispelled. 
Upon  the  recurring  month  of  June,  1877,  the  same  proceedings  were 
enacted;  also,  in  June,  1878,  and  again  in  1879,  the  scale  being  operative 
until  June  1 ,  1880. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  “  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,”  in  after  years, 
came  other  organizations  of  iron  workers,  such  as  heaters,  rollers,  and  roll- 
hands.  Each  class  had  separate  associations,  but  all  were  iron-workers, 
engaged  at  the  same  works,  and  for  the  same  respective  firms.  After  the 
long  puddlers’  strike  of  1874,  each  organization  began  to  agitate  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  amalgamating  into  one  grand  general  organization.  The  agita¬ 
tion  at  last  ended  in  each  organization,  at  their  annual  conventions  of  1879, 
appointing  committees,  who  were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  year,  to 
devise  and  prepare  plans  looking  to  the  federation  of  all  the  associations, 
and  to  report  to  the  next  annual  conventions,  which  were  all  arranged  to 
meet  the  following  year  at  Pittsburgh.  The  committees  appointed  at¬ 
tended  to  the  duties  assigned  them,  and,  at  the  given  time, submitted  their 
report,  not  only  recommending,  but  accompanied  it  with  laws  complete  for 
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the  government  of  the  general  body.  The  report  was  accepted  and 
adopted,  and,  as  a  result,  the  several  associations  were  merged  into  one. 
under  the  distinctive  title  of  the  “Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Worker  of  the  United  States,  with  Joseph,  Bishop,  Esq.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  president.  The  interests  of  all  being  blended  into  one, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  amalgamation,  every  measure  devised 
looked  to  the  well-being  of  all ;  but  no  subject  engaged  their  attention  so 
much  as  the  necessity  of  avoiding  frequent  difficulties,  through  the  medium 
of  scales  of  pi  ices,  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  iron.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  much  time  and  labor  was  devoted,  the  late  result  of  which  we  in¬ 
sert,  as  follows  : 


Memorandum  of  Agreement 

Made  this  17th  day  of  October,  1879,  between  a  committee  of  bar  and 
nail-mill  rollers  and  heaters,  and  a  committee. from  the  iron  manufacturers, 
appointed  to  fix  a  scale  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  rolling  and  heating  iron, 
based  on  the  manufacturers’  card  of  prices,  it  being  understood  that  either 
party  shall  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  terminating  this  agreement  by 
giving  sixty  days’ notice  to  the  other  party  ;  but  that  there"  shall  be  no 
deviation  without  such  notice  and  a  conference. 

It  is  understood  that  in  mills  running  on  specialties,  separate  contracts 
may  be  made  between  the  manufacturers,  rollers,  and  heaters,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  this  agreement. 

When  the  manufacturers’  card  of  prices  are  at  the  rates  named  below, 
the  prices  of  rolling  and  heating  shall  be  the  price  opposite  per  ton,  (2,240 
pounds.) 


Card  rates. 

cents,  . 
2A  cents,  . 
2A  cents,  . 
2Tsff  cents,  . 

2  A  cents,  . 

3  cents,  . 
3  Acems,  . 
3  Acents,  . 


Rolling  and 
heating. 

.  65  cents. 

.  66|  cents. 

.  68  cents. 

.  69|  cents. 

.  71  cents. 

.  72§  cents. 

.  74  cents. 

.  76  cents.' 


Card  rates. 
3 A  cents, 

3  A  cents,  . 
3  J!  cents, 

3TeB  cents, 

3  A  cents, 

3 A  cents, 

3  A  cents, 

4  cents,  . 


Rolling  and 
heating. 

.  .  78  cents. 

80  cents. 

.  .  82  cents. 
.  85  cents. 

.  88  cents. 

.  91  cents. 

.  94  cents. 

.  97  cents. 


Nail-plate  rolling,  10  cents  per  ton  less  than  bar  rolling. 


Pittsburgh  Prices  for  B ■  lling  on  Guide ,  Hoop ,  Cotton  Tie ,  and  Ten-inch 

Mills. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  a  committee  of  guide  rollers  and  a 
committee  from  the  iron  manufacturers,  appointed  to  fix  a  scale  of  prices 
to  be  paid  for  rolling  iron,  based  on  the  manufacturers’  card  of  prices,  it 
being  understood  that  either  party  shall  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  ter¬ 
minating  this  agreement  by  giving  sixty  days’  notice  to  the  other  party  ; 
but  there  shall  be  no  deviation  without  such  notice  and  a  conference. 

It  is  understood  that  in  mills  running  on  specialties,  separate  contracts 
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may  be  made  between  the  manufacturers,  rollers,  and  heaters,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  this  agreement. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  base  price  at  a  manufacturers’  card,  shall  be 
the  straight  $4  rate  for  guide  rolling,  with  two  (2)  per  cent,  additional  for 
each  one  tenth  advance  of  manufacturers’  card,  and  two  (2)  per  cent,  de¬ 
cline  for  each  deduction  of  one  tenth  ( T‘(T )  from  manufacturers’  card. 


Guide  Mill. 

rounds  and  squares, .  $15  00 

■fa  rounds  and  squares, . 12  00 

i  rounds  and  squares, .  9  00 

■j5s  rounds  and  squares,  (?l  25  for 

piles  extra,)  .  6  50 

a  and  y-  rounds  and  squares,  ...  5  00 

\  and  Jg  rounds  and  squares,  . 4  50 

|  and  upwards .  4  00 

|  and  t7„  oval, .  8  00 

\  and  -fk  oval,  . .  6  00 

|  oval, . •  5  00 

J  oval  and  upwards,  .  4  00 

■fg  half  rounds,  ...  15  00 

|  half  ovals  and  half  rounds,  ...  14  00 

^  half  ovals .  8  00 

|  half  ovals  and  half  rounds,  ...  6  00 

J  half  ovals  and  half  rounds,  ...  5  00 

l  half  ovals  and  upwards,  ....  4  00 

\  to  iXA  to  =  and  -ftXb .  6  00 

liXfVt .  5  50 

?Xi  Tff. . 5  00 

IXtV  to  3, .  4  50 

1  and  upwards, .  4  00 

bXj  to  and  f^Xb  ........  8  00 

ftXb .  9  00 


Heaters 


Hoop  and  Colton  Tie  Mills. 


1 J  and  upwards  by  b . $4  75 

H  and  lj>  by  /, .  5  00 

li  and  li  by  i, . 6  00 

1  by  i, .  8  00 

i  by  i, .  9  00 

3  by  i, . 12  00 

5  by  i,  15  00 

hoop  lighter  than  20  gauge,  .  .  17  00 

4  than  i .  20  00 

Clips, .  5  00 

Slats .  6  00 

Finger,  . .  5  00 

Ten  Inch-Mill. 

i  and  -ft.  rounds  and  squares,  ...  $4  50 

§  rounds,  squares,  and  upwards,  .  4  00 

|  ovals,  5  00 

J  ovals  and  upwards, .  4  00 

4^5  t°  fV’  . 5  00 

IX?  to  ^ .  4  50 

1  and  upwards, .  4  00 

1?  and  upwards,  hoop  by  i,  .  .  .  .  4  00 

Bands,  .  6  00 

Billets, .  4  00 


one  fourth. 


Fifty  cents  per  ton  extra  for  piles,  2,240  pounds  per  ton.  The  above 
scale  shall  not  go  below  two  and  one  half  (2A)  cents. 

Fifty  cents  per  ton  extra  for  cut  hoops,  all  sizes. 

The  price  for  rolling  cotton  tie  shall  be  straight  four  dollars  ($4)  per 
ton,  when  bar  iron  card  rates  are  three  cents  per  pound,  with  no  percentage 

off. 

Any  smaller  sizes  not  enumerated  in  the  ten-inch  scale,  are  paid  the  same 
as  guide  mill  prices. 

The  following  table  of  prices  of  iron  compared  with  the  scale  will  show 
the  corresponding  change  in  price  of  labor: 
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Changes  in  the  Standard  Price  Lists  of  Western  Iron  and  ,\'aii  Association  from  1861  to  1880. 


Iron. 

Nails. 

Iron. 

Nails. 

August  23,  1864,  . 

Cts. 

8> 

|9  12 1 

February  1,  1872 . 

Cts. 

4 

$4  75 

December  7,  1864 . 

7k 

8  121 

February  15,  1872,  .... 

4ft 

December  27,  1864,  .... 

7- 

8  121 

February  29,  1872,  . 

4ft 

5  00 

February  21,  1865,  .... 

71 

7  621 

April  4,  1872,  . 

4* 

5  50 

March  10,  1865, . 

5| 

6  621 

July  11,  1872, . 

5  75 

May  18,  1865,  ....... 

4? 

5  25 

July  18,  1872,  . 

5 

5  75 

July  17,  1865, . 

4 

September  2,  1872,  . 

5ft 

6  00 

August  30, 1865, . 

5  75 

December  4,  1872,  .  .  . 

4ft 

5  50 

September»19,  1865,  .... 

5| 

6  75 

February  19,  1873,  .... 

4ft 

5  00 

September  10, 1866,  .... 

5 

7  00 

April  9,  1873 . 

4-2 

5  25 

November  6,  1866,  .... 
February  7,  1867, . 

5 

7  50 

June  13,  1873,  .... 

4  75 

5 

6  75 

September  17,  1873,  .  .  . 

4  50 

March  18,  1867, . 

5 

6  75 

October  21,  1873,  .... 

3ft 

4  50 

August  13,  1867,  . 

4i 

6  00 

February  16,  1874,  .  .  . 

3  ft 

3 

4  121 

October  7,  1867,  . 

December  2,  1867,  .... 

H 

5  50 

March  26,  1874, . 

4  12  f 

4 

5  50 

August  26,  1874,  .  . 

3 

4  12i 

January  13,  1868,  .... 

,3f 

5  25 

December  15,  1874,  .... 

2ft 

3  35 

March  2,  1868,  . 

4  75 

July  15,  1875,  ...... 

2ft 

3  25 

December  26,  1868,  .... 
September  22,  1869,  .... 

3s 

3f 

5  00 

4  50 

March  26,  1876, . $ 

2  2 

February  1,  1870, . 

3k 

4  50 

April  6,  1876,  . 

2ft 

2  85 

August  1,  1870 . 

H 

4  25 

May  5,  1876, . 

2ft 

2  75 

February  8,  1871,  .... 

3j 

4  00 

March  15,  1877, . 

2” 

2  75 

April  5,  1871, . 

31 

4  50 

April  18,  1877 . 

2 

July  8,  1871,  . 

October  12,  1871, . 

4  00 

August  16,  1879.  .... 

2ft 

2  35 

4  25 

September  1,  1879 . 

2ft 

2  60 

November  8,  1871,  .... 

3| 

4  25 

September  29,  1879,  .  .  . 

3 

3  40 

J anuary  1,  1872,  ...... 

3ft 

4  50 

January  5,  1880, . 

3ft 

4  25 

Prices  given  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  boats  at  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  as  shown,  we  believe,  stands  at  the  head  and  front  of  all 
the  States,  in  the  efforts  of  conciliation  between  capital  and  labor.  These 
efforts  bear  significance  from  the  fact  that  they  were  purely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  those  interested.  Exceptions  may  be  taken  possibly  to  some 
of  the  results,  founded  upon  the  theory  that  they  have  not  embraced  within 
their  scope  all  of  the  elements  of  depression,  as  well  as  activity  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  represented  ;  but  the  coming  together  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye,  master  and  workman,  who  are  engaged  and  identified  with  the  one 
interest,  is  of  itself  a  significant  omen,  which  augurs  much  good,  and  of 
necessity  must  result  in  advancing  the  common  welfare  of  all.  As  the  em¬ 
ployer  observes  that  his  workmen  are  daily  growing  in  intelligence  pertain¬ 
ing  to  matters  of  State,  of  trade,  and  of  business  generally,  and  from  that 
stand-point  able  to  faithfully  exhibit  his  claims  as  a  man,  a  workman,  cit¬ 
izen,  and  good  member  of  society,  he  will  be  forced  to  concede  them  recog¬ 
nition,  and  eventually  conclude  that  his  workmen  are,  possibly,  equal  part¬ 
ners  of  that  great  firm  caJled  societjy  in  which  are  banked  the  savings  of 
mankind.  From  these  conciliatory  meetings  the  workman,  too,  learns  that 
to  make  his  claims  good  he  must  lay  aside  all  lawlessness,  all  manner  of  in¬ 
fringement  upon  the  rights  of  others,  everything  tending  to  agrarianism 
resting  it  solely  upon  the  condition  of  trade,  and  the  ability  of  his  employer 
to  accede  to  the  demand  made.  To  do  this  requires  thought,  which  he 
must  give  to  matters  in  dispute,  and  as  thought  is  the  prime  mover  of  all 
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conduct,  it  is  necessary  that  he  think  wisely  in  order  that  his  consequent 
action  will  command  the  commendation  of  all.  That  we  are  drifting  toward 
the  “  consummation  of  such  an  end  ”  is  inevitable,  for  as  one  generation 
succeeds  another,  do  we  grow  in  thought  and  consequent  intelligence,  and 
as  the  one  million  dollars,  wisely  required  by  our  Constitution  to  be  an¬ 
nually  appropriated  for  educational  purposes,  dots  our  hillsides  and  valleys 
with  public  school-houses,  so  are  the  minds  of  all  improving,  and  learning 
the  lessons  that  teach  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  all. 

The  following  is  from  Hughes  &  Paterson’s  Iron  Works,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  is  a  schedule  of  wages  fixed  and  posted  by  them  in  September 
1818.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  prices  here  given  were  the  prices  paid  rolling- 
mill  hands  in  general  throughout  that  city. 


Large  Mill. 

Wages  for  Rolling  Bars ,  Bands ,  SJcelp,  and  Angle  Iron ,  when  running 

two  furnaces  on  the  mill. 


Heater,  .  .  . 
Helper,  .  .  . 
Roller,  .  .  . 
Rougher,  .  . 
Catcher,  .  . 
Saw  boy,  .  . 
Screw  boy,  . 
Roller  boy,  . 
Straightener, 
Hook-up,  .  . 
Buggy  man,  . 
Stocker,  .  .  . 


per  ton,  (2240  pounds,)  55  cents. 


2 

31 

18 

111 

7 

7 

7 

I4| 

8 

111 

14i 


it 

u 

u 

it 

u 

it 

t< 

it 

tt 

u 


Small  Mill. 
Ordinary  Sizes. 
Band  iron, . 

tt 

it 

<< 

«< 

tt 

Bars  IX b  and  all  wider  and  thicker  sizes, 

Scrolls,  i  and  fXi  and  thicker, 

Rounds  and  squares,  i  inch  and  larger, 
Half-rounds,  l  inch  and  larger, 

2|  inch  skelp  iron, 

Ovals,  l  inch  and  larger, 

Half-ovals,  If  inch  and  larger, 

Horse-shoe  iron,  all  sizes. 

Heater,  . 

Helper, . 

Roller, .  . 

Rougher,  . . 

Catcher,  . . 

Hook-up, . 

Stick-in, . 

Straightener,  . 

Stocker, . 

1  Statistics. 


2>XNo.  13,  wider  and  thicker. 
2iXNo.  12,  “ 

2  XN«-  12.  “ 

IJXNo.  10,  “ 

HX^o.  8, 
ljXNo.  9, 


per  ton,  55  cents, 
tt  27 5  “ 

“  60  “ 

“  32  “ 

i  i  20  i  i 

u  12  it 

“  13 

it  22  “ 

it  29  <  t 
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Band  iron, 


Scroll  iron. 


Rounds  and  squares, 
Half  rounds,  .  .  . 

Oval, . 

Half  oval, . 

Heater,  .  .  .  . 

Helper, . 

Roller, . 

Rougher,  .  .  .  . 

Catcher,  .  .  .  . 

Stick-in,  .  .  .  . 

Hook-up,  .  .  .  . 

Straightener,  .  . 
Stocker,  .  .  .  . 

Band  iron,  .  .  .  .  , 


Scroll  iron,  . 


Squares,  .  .  . 
Half  rounds,  . 
Oval, . 

Half  oval,  .  . 

Heater,  .  . 
Helper,  .  . 
Roller,  .  . 
Rougher,  . 


Extra  Sizes. 

First  Class. 

. 2|  XNo  14 

2f  XNos.  13  and  14, 
2  XN°s.  13  and  14, 
If  XNos.  11  and  12, 
If  XNo.  10  to  12, 
l^XNo.  11, 

1|  XNo.  9  to  12, 

If  XNo.  7  to  12, 
l*XNo.  11, 

If  XNo.  7  to  10, 
If  XNo.  7  to  10, 
2  inch  skeip  iron, 

. 1  XA. 

1  Xs  and  A> 

HXi  and  1%, 
f  Xi and  A> 

AX  I  and  A, 
f  XI  and  A, 

. A>  I.  ancl  ii  inch, 

. : . f  inch, 

. f  and  f  inch, 

. 1  inch, 

. per  ton,  63  cents. 

.  “  31f  u 

.  “  68 |  “ 

. '.  .  .  “  37_  “ 

.  “  22 f  “ 

.  “  14  “ 

.  13  “ 

.  :  .  “  13  u 

.  “  32 1  “ 

Second  Class. 

. 2fXNos.  15  and  16, 

2  XN°s-  15  and  16, 
If  XNo.  13  to  15, 
lfXNos.  13  and  14, 
1  XNo.  8  to  10, 

. IX  A, 

ixa> 

axi  to  1, 

IXI  to  1, 

AXi  t°  Ai 
IIXA  to  A) 

IXA  to  8, 

AX  A  to  1, 

. A  inch, 

. 3  and  1 ^  inch, 

. AX  A  an(l  I, 

IXA  and  I, 

. IXA  to  1, 

IXA  t°  A> 

. per  ton,  73  cents. 

.  “  36|  “ 

.  “  79  “ 

tl  <t 
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Catcher,  .  . 
Stick-in,  .  . 
Hook-up,  .  . 
Straightener, 
Stocker,  .  . 


per  ton  27  cents. 
“  17  “ 

“  14i  « 

“  14i  « 

“  38  “ 


Third  Class. 


Band  iron, 


Scroll  iron, 


Rounds,  .  . 
Half  rounds, 
Half  oval,  .  . 


Heater,  .  .  . 
Hel  per,  .  . 
Roller,  .  .  . 
Rougher,  .  . 
Catcher,  .  . 
Stick-in,  .  . 
Hook-up,  .  . 
Straightener, 
Stocker,  .  . 


.  lgXNo.  16  to  18, 
l|XNo.  15  to  18, 
l|XNo.  13  to  18, 
ljjXNos.  13  and  14, 
x-  liXN°-  11  to  15, 
l|XNo.  11  to  15, 

.  1  XNos.  11  and  12, 
iXNo.  8  to  10, 

HXi, 

IXi. 

■  tV  and  &  inch, 

.  .i  and  ft.  inch, 

.  JXNos.  8  and  10, 

IXfV  and  i, 

per  ton,  80  cents. 

“  40  “ 

“  87  “ 

“  47  “ 

“  29  “ 

“  18  “ 

“  17  “ 

“  17  “ 


Fourth  Class. 


Scroll  iron, 


Rounds  and  squares, 
Half  rounds,  .  . 
Oval, . 

Half  oval, . 


Tie  bands,  for  bundling  iron, 

Heater, . 

Helper, . 

Roller, . 

Rougher,  . 

Catcher, . 

Stick-in, . 

Ilook-up, . 

Straightener, . 

Stocker, . 


.  lXNos.  13  and  14, 
JXNo.  11  to  14, 
JXNo.  8  to  15, 
|XNo.  7  to  14, 

2N/  3 
8AI5I 

trfXtfe 

|XNo.  7  to  12, 

.  a  inch, 

•  t7b>  !>  and  i \  inch, 

f\Xi  inch, 

>Xi  inch, 

|XNo.  8  to  12, 
i9sXNo.  8  to  12, 
|XNo.  7  to  12, 

.  .  per  ton,  $1  10 
.  .  “  55 

.  .  “  1  20 | 

.  .  “  65 

.  .  “  39| 

.  .  “  25 

.  .  “  23 | 

.  .  “  23| 

.  .  “  57 
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Puddle-Mill. 


First  roller,  .  . 
Second  roller,  . 
Catcher,  .... 
Drag-out,  .  . 
Squeezerman,  . 
Hook-up,  .  .  . 
Pig  iron  stocker, 
Laborers,  .  .  . 


per  day,  51  54 
1  30 

“  1  20 

“  1  20 

“  1  17 

“  51 

per  ton,  10 

per  day,  1  10 


Price  for  Puddling. 

Puddler,  §3  60  per  ton,  less  one  third  to  helper. 

Helper  gets  51  20  per  ton  off  puddler. 

Busheling  scrap  iron,  §2  05  per  ton,  less  one  third  to  helper. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  prices  advanced,  which,  up  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1880,  amounted  to  .7316  per  cent.,  over  list  as  given  above. 

The  price  for  puddling  advanced  to  $6  25  per  ton.  Helper,  one  third  of 
puddler ’s  wages,  and  fifteen  cents  per  ton  from  office. 

To  the  question,  “  give  your  opinion  of,  or  experience  with,  arbitration  as 
a  means  of  settling  disputes  with  employes,”  the  following  responses,  among 
others,  were  received : 

No.  18 ,  Columbia  county ,  says  :  We  think  employer  and  employes  should 
settle  disputes  themselves. 

No.  24,  Columbia  county ,  says  :  I  believe  arbitration  the  best  way  to  set¬ 
tle  disputes. 

No.  98,  Luzerne  county,  says  :  I  am  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

No.  — ,  Luzerne  county ,  says:  I  think  arbitration  a  very  good  plan  to 
settle  disputed  questions. 

No.  126,  Northumberland  county,  says  :  Think  that  arbitration  would  be 
a  good  way  to  settle  disputes,  if  it  could  be  done  by  employer  and  employ^, 
without  the  interference  of  outsiders. 


No.  157,  Schuylkill  county  ,  says  :  Hi  a  general  strike  of  a  number  of  col¬ 
lieries,  I  prefer  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling. 

No.  lly  Columbia  country.  Arbitration  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  some 
cases,  but  I  consider  it  inferior  to  the  plan  of  a  sliding  seale  of  wages,  on 
a  fixed  basis,  agreeing  with  a  certain  price  of  coal,  by  which  labor  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  advance  and  decline,  without  any  chance  for  dispute. 

No.  41,  Lackawanna  county .  Arbitration  is  a  failure,  better  face  the  men 
in  a  body. 

No.  40,  Lackawanna  county.  Our  opinion  is,  that  for  a  general  strike, 
arbitration  would  work ;  but  for  a  local  dispute,  if  arbitrators  would  not 
decide  in  favor  of  the  miner,  it  would  be  labor  in  vain  ;  such  is  our  expe¬ 
rience. 

No.  86,  Luzerne  county.  Have  had  no  experience  as  to  arbitration,  but 
am  of  opinion  that  owners  should  be  allowed  to  control  their  own  prop¬ 
erty. 

No.  96,  Luzerne  county.  I  consider  arbitration  the  best  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  strikes  in  disputes  with  the  miners. 
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No.  133 ,  Northumberland  county.  Arbitration  may  do  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  end  would  only  widen  the  breach,  and  it  could  only  succeed  for  a  time, 
when  all  the  demagogues  and  many  of  the  politicians  are  recognized  as 
the  common  enemy  of  employes  and  not  their  employers,  as  the  case  is  now. 
The  ranks  of  the  worst  strikers  are  constantly  being  filled  with  foreigners. 
Americans  give  the  least  trouble  in  that  line,  therefore,  we  say,  with  our 
free  institutions,  anything  of  lasting  benefit  must  come  through  education, 
compulsory  if  necessary,  to  make  the  necessary  advance  quick. 

No.  199 ,  Schuylkill  county.  Xo  one  should  be  better  able  to  settle  dis¬ 


putes  than  those  who  have  their  money  invested,  and  those  who  sell  their 
labor. 

No.  207 ,  Schuylkill  county.  I  believe  in  arbitration. 

No.  2U,  Schuylkill  county.  Arbitration,  when  referred  to  parties  not  in¬ 
terested,  generally  satisfactory. 

No.  59 ,  Allegheny  county ,  says  :  The  best  plan  of  arbitration  is  for  each 
company  and  its  own  employes  to  arbitrate  their  own  disputes,  without  in¬ 
terference  of  outsiders. 

No.  8,  Allegheny  county ,  says:  To  date,  arbitration  has  proved  a  failure, 
but  think  the  time  not  distant  that  it  will  be  a  success,  and,  when  under¬ 
stood  and  honestly  conducted,  will  obviate  all  trouble  between  operator 
and  miner. 


No.  38,  Allegheny  county ,  says  :  Arbitration  is  a  good  thing,  if  conducted 
honestly. 

No.  15,  Allegheny  county ,  says  :  Arbitration  would  be  a  blessing,  but  we 
think  the  leaders  of  the  employes  are  not  in  favor  of  it,  unless  they  have 
all  the  advantages.  The  majority  of  the  miners  favor  it. 

No.  2,  Allegheny  county ,  says :  Our  experience  is  unsatisfactory,  but  be- 
lie\e  that,  had  we  only  the  miners  to  negotiate  with,  that  some  satisfactory 
ariangement  could  be  arrived  at;  but,  as  a  rule,  outside  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  (from  personal  interests)  that  prevents  the  operator  and 
employe  to  reach  a  better  basis. 

No.  21,  Allegheny  county.  Anything  that  will  do  away  with  striking  is 
of  the  greatest  importance;  but,  as  a  question  of  morals, -I  regard  arbi¬ 
tration  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  two  men  or  parties  meeting,  and 
quietly  agreeing,  to  fleece  or  skin  alive  a  third  man  or  party,  and,  of  course, 
is  sure  to  fail,  being  founded  on  wrong.  Arbitration,  to  be  just,  must  in¬ 
clude  the  consumer  of  the  product.  But  I  regard  it  as  a  complete  failure, 
and  is  being  laid  aside  in  Europe,  and  the  sliding  scale  taking  its  place. 
To  avoid  strikes,  I  see  no  arrangement  so  likely  to  prevail  as  a  sliding 
scale,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  board  of  labor  commissioners  might  be 
appointed,  with  authority  to  place  a  root  value  on  labor,  when  value  of 
aiticle  was — say  at  par — and  then  to  rise  and  fall  with  price  of  article  pro¬ 
duced. 


No.  22,  Allegheny  county.  My  opinion  of  arbitration  is  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  the  only  way  of  settling  ordinary  disputes,  but  ordinary  disputes  does 
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not  include  strikes.  Strikes  are  in  the  face  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
and  should  be  punished,  or  the  instigators  should  be  punished. 

No.  47,  Allegheny  county.  I  think  arbitration  will  work  only  with  the 
operator  and  his  employes,  each  mine  settling  their  own  business.  General 
arbitration  will  not  work,  because  it  gives  the  large  operator  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  Let  the  operators  who  own  and  operate  the  mines  go  into  a  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  with  their  miners,  and  set  the  price  of  mining  by  the  price 
received  for  coal  under  the  tipple,  and  it  will  be  to  their  mutual  interest 
to  sustain  the  price,  and  let  the  miner  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  those  petty 
lawyers  and  political  shysters  who  expect  to  get  some  office  by  arousing 
the  bad  blood  that  exists  among  certain  class  of  laborers,  and  we  will  have 
the  best  times  we  have  had  on  these  rivers  for  years. 

No.  54,  Allegheny  county.  Our  experience  has  been  favorable  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

No.  18,  Allegheny  county,  says:  I  do  not  agree  to  it  at  all. 

No.  7,  Allegheny  county,  says  :  Miners  want  to  have  it  all  one  way,  as  a 
recent  arbitration  proved  in  this  locality. 

No.  48.  Allegheny  county,  says  :  So  far  it  has  proved  a  failure. 

No.  37,  Allegheny  county,  says:  We  have  had  no  experience,  and  our 
opinion  not  favorable. 

No.  64,  Bedford  county,  says  :  We  think  it  a  good  plan. 

No.  91,  Cambria  county ,  says  :  Would  be  well  enough  if  the  miners  on 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  were  non-union  men.  Don’t  think  much  of  it. 

No.  274,  Elk  county,  says  :  Have  always  had  to  do  my  own  arbitrating, 
which  I  found  to  work  best,  as  it  brought  the  operator  and  his  men  face  to 
face. 

No.  270,  Elk  county,  says  :  I  do  not  believe  in  arbitration.  An  operator 
knows  his  profits  and  pays  accordingly  as  he  can  afford,  and  a  man  dis¬ 
satisfied  can  pack  his  tools  and  leave.  A  man  of  business  should  govern 
his  own  affairs. 

No.  137 ,  Fayette  county ,  says  :  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
but  have  never  had  any  experience. 

No.  135 ,  Fayette  county,  says  :  Arbitration  should  settle  all  disputes. 

No.  139,  Fayette  county,  says  :  Have  never  tried  it ;  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  excellent,  if  it  could  be  started  on  an  equitable  basis. 

No.  118,  Fayette  county,  says  :  I  don’t  think  arbitration  will  amount  to 
much  in  settling  disputes. 

No.  277,  Jefferson  county,  says  :  We  think  favorably  of  arbitration,  as  by 
means  of  it  we  have  been  enabled  to  settle  disputes  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

No.  276,  Jefferson  county,  says  :  We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  it ;  each 
man  should  be  able  to  settle  his  own  affairs,  then  no  trickery  can  be  resorted 
to. 

No.  163,  Mercer  county ,  says :  Arbitration  is  of  no  use,  unless  it  gives 
the  employes  their  demands. 

No.  279,  McKean  county,  says  :  We  do  not  believe  in  referring  anything 
to  arbitration ;  can  settle  disputes  without  strikes  or  arbitration. 
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No.  248,  Westmoreland  county ,  says  :  Believe  it  will  prove  a  failure ;  ha  ve 
never  taken  an  interest  in  it. 

No.  81,  Cambria  county.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  arbitration ; 
think  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  test  it  fully.  Yet  the  agita¬ 
tor  and  general  striker  will  stand  by  no  award  of  arbitrators. 

No.  90 ,  Clarion  county.  Do  not  believe  in  arbitration.  We  always  pay 
what  we  can  afford,  leaving  us  a  fair  margin,  making  arbitration  unneces¬ 
sary. 

No.  110,  Fayette  county.  Have  had  no  experience  with  arbitration.  If 
properly  conducted  by  both  parties,  we  would  approve  of  it. 

No.  114,  Fayette  county.  The  word  of  the  miner  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
sacred  to  make  arbitration  a  success. 

No.  152 ,  Westmoreland  county.  We  do  nothing  with  our  employes  that 
is  not  frankly  and  fully  set  forth,  and  always  have  a  reason,  based  on  equity, 
for  our  action,  and  when  anything  is  needed,  the  superintendent  meets  the 
men  in  a  body,  arbitrating  the  difference,  and  succeeds. 

No.  191 ,  Washington  county.  In  respect  to  arbitration,  would  state  that 
“  we  usually  meet  with  our  miners  and  consult  them  in  regard  to  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  and  mostly  with  success.” 

No.  256 ,  Westmoreland  county.  “Will  not  enter  into  arbitration  other 
than  with  our  own  men.  My  opinion  is,  that  each  operator  knows  his  own 
business  best,  and  should  arrange  accordingly  with  his  own  men,  which  he 
can  do,  if  properly  understood  between  operator  and  miners.  Not  pass 
them  by  unnoticed,  as  though  they  were  beneath  his  notice ;  get  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  keep  it  by  square  dealings  with  them.” 

No.  257 ,  Westmoreland  county,  says  :  Do  not  think  arbitration  a  fair 
means,  as  it  does  not  give  general  satisfaction. 

No.  234 ,  Westmoreland  county,  says  :  We  consider  obrselves  better  qual¬ 
ified  to  do  our  own  business,  than  others  can  be  to  do  it  for  11s.  When  we 
cannot  do  it  without  the  aid  of  outsiders,  will  stop. 

No.  144,  Washington  county ,  says  :  We  cannot  see  that  arbitration  would 
benefit  either  operator  or  miner. 

No.  188,  Washington  county,  says  •  I  do  not  think  arbitration  will  settle 
the  disputes  between  operator  and  miner,  and  claim  that  labor  is  only  worth 
what  it  will  bring  and  no  more,  and  all  combination  of  labor  or  capital  is 
wrong. 

No.  210,  Washington  county ,  says  :  I  have  no  faith  in  arbitration. 

No.  189,  Washington  county,  says  :  My  opinion  of  arbitration  is  that  it 
cannot  be  successfully  used  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes. 

No.  218,  Washington  county,  says  :  It  is  the  best  method  yet  devised  to 
settle  disputes,  provided,  that  men  of  honor  and  intelligence  are  selected 
on  both  sides. 

Circulars  sent  to  blast  furnaces,  on  the  question  of  arbitration,  responds 
as  follows : 

No.  58,  Columbia  county.  We  do  not  believe  in  arbitration;  every  con¬ 
cern  should  manage  its  own  business. 
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No.  89 .  Lancaster  county.  Do  not-  believe  in  arbitration ;  but  we  never  tried 
it. 

No.  90.  Lancaster  county.  Have  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  arbitration 
for  settling  disputes. 

No.  92.  Lancaster  county.  A  board  of  arbitrators,  composed  of  able, 
fearless,  and  honest  lawyers  is  the  best  tribunal  to  settle  disputes  about  past 
transactions,  but  no  power  should  be  able  to  compel  any  man  to  enter  into 
any  contract  for  the  future,  against  his  will. 

No.  176.  Westmoreland  county,  say  :  Arbitration  is  a  fraud  for  scheming 
men. 

» 

No.  91.  Lancaster  county,  says  :  We  think  employers  are  best  calculated 
to  settle  their  own  disputes  with  employes,  as  a  general  rule. 

No.  75.  Fayette  county,  says  :  Would  prefer  doing  our  own  arbitrating 
directly  with  our  employes. 

No.  189.  Mifflin  county.  My  opinion  as  to  arbitration,  is  this  :  I  think 
every  man  should  have  perfect  control  of  his  own  property,  and  when  men 
are  dissatisfied,  they  should  find  employment  where  they  can  suit  them¬ 
selves  best.  I  would  not  submit  to  any  arbitration;  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  operators  should  divide  profits,  if  any,  with  their  employes. 

No.  3.  Armstrong  county,  says:  Think  all  difference  can  be  settled  by 
the  parties  themselves,  better  than  any  other  way. 

No.  58.  Columbia  county,  says:  We  do  not  believe  in  “arbitration;” 
every  concern  should  manage  its  own  business. 

No.  6,  Pittsburgh,  says  :  In  our  opinion,  arbitration  is  the  fair  and  hon¬ 
orable  way  of  getting  over  difficulties  that  may  often  arise  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe. 

Circulars  sent  to  rolling-mills,  respond  as  follows  : 

No.  42.  Berks  county,  says:  We  do  not  favor  arbitration;  if  any  dis¬ 
putes  arise,  think  it  best  to  make  a  change,  the  dissatisfied  employe  seek¬ 
ing  other  fields  of  labor,  and  leaving  his  place  to  be  filled  by  another ;  the 
laborer  is  wrorthy  of  his  hire  ;  if  a  good  hand,  he  is  retained  at  satisfactory 
wrages. 

No.  9.  Allegheny  county,  says  :  We  are  quite  well  satisfied  it  would  be  a 
good  means  of  settling  disputes,  if  the  arbitrators  could  be  mutually  and 
fairly  chosen,  and  not  chosen  as  partisans,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
gaining  an  advantage  for  their  respective  sides. 

No.  14.  Allegheny  county,  says  :  When  employer  and  employes  can  not 
agree,  they  should  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration,  like  sensible  men. 

No.  61.  Chester  county,  says  :  The  best  arbitrators  are  the  employer  and 
their  own  men. 

No.  77.  Lackawanna  county,  says  :  Think  arbitration  the  proper  way  for 
settling  trouble,  and  the  best. 

No.  61,  Chester  county.  The  best  arbitrators  are  the  employers  and  their 
own  men. 

Ao.  125,  Philadelphia,  says:  In  contested  cases,  often  useful,  but  inap- 
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plicable  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  entire  secrecy  being  main- 
t  tint  d  by  the  iron  masters.  •  Publicity  might  often  involve  disaster.  A  man’s 
business  is  his  own,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  pry  into  it. 

No.  129 ,  Philadelphia ,  says  :  I  am  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

No.  97 ,  Mercer  county.  Never  had  any  experience  with  arbitration.  The 
present  scale  of  prices  for  puddling  appears  to  be  equitable,  and  to  work 
well.  A  hy  cannot  a  similar  scale  be  adopted  for  mining  coal? 

No.  122 ,  Perry  county.  Have  had  no  experience  with  arbitration.  Pre¬ 
fer  settling  our  own  affairs. 

No.  105,  Montgomery  county.  Have  had  no  experience  with  arbitration. 
Think  the  better  plan  is  for  the  parties  interested,  to  settle  disputes  them¬ 
selves. 

No.  99.  Mercer  county ,  says:  With  the  decision  of  a  just  judge,  backed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  compel,  arbitration  might  be  possible ; 
otherwise  of  no  account. 

No  98,  Mercer  county,  says  :  We  do  not  look  favorably  on  arbitration. 
Fair  dealing  with  the  men  with  firmness,  produces  the  best  results. 

No.  102,  Montgomery  county,  says  :  We  have  generally  found  arbitration 
the  most  satisfactory  wTay  to  settle  differences  with  our  employes. 

No.  48,  Berks  county.  Have  not  as  yet  had  any  experience  with  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  have  but  little  faith  in  it.  Believe  in  giving  a  respectful  attention 
to  all  petitions  or  appeals,  whether  on  subject  of  grievance  or  wages,  or 
any  other  matter,  and  always  give  a  verbal  or  written  reply.  If  a  man 
strikes,  he  discharges  himself  from  our  employment ;  and,  as  we  have  no 
further  intercourse  with  him,  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate  about. 
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IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE 


Name  of  Manufactory. 


Birmingham, . 

Riverside, . 

J.  L.  Lewis, . 

Fort  Pitt  Foundry,  .  .  .  . 

» 

Livingston  Novelty  Works, 


Bissel  Stove  Works, . 

McKeesport, . 

Fort  Duquesne  Foundry,  .... 

Apollo  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry, 
Beaver  Falls  Company, . 


Pleasantville  Foundry, 
Shires  &  Jordan,  .  .  .  . 

Everett  Foundry,  .  . 
Keystone, . 


Franklin  Tron  Works,  .  .  . 
Penn  Hardware  Company, 


Union  Foundry  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Gaysport, . 


Rockdale, . 

Means  Foundry, . 

Lehigh  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

Vanpelt,  Shoop  &  Co. ,  . 

Philipsburg,  . 

Broomell,  Miles  &  Co.,  . . 

Chester  County  Industrial  Works,  .  .  . 

Stewart  N.  Wilson,  . . 

West  Clearfield  Foundry, . 

Curwensville  Foundry, . 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  . 

Lock  Haven  Iron  Works, . . 

Bloom  Iron  Works, . 

Phoenix  Iron  Works,  . 


F.  Moulthorp  &  Sons, 
Mechanicsburg,  .  .  . 


Eagle  Works, 


Musser  &  Schreiber,  .  .  . 
Susquehanna  Iron  Works, 
Summit  Branch  Railroad, 


Robert  Wetlierill  &  Co. 

Phoenix  Iron  Works, . 

Davenport,  Fairbain  &  Co., . 

Bay  State  Iron  Works,  . 

Humboldt  Iron  Works, . 

Fayette  Foundry, . 


Weeks  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Iron 

moulders. 

Machin'ts, 

best. 

Machin’ts, 

ordinary. 

Boiler¬ 

makers. 

Riveters 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

ti 

4) 

.o 

£ 

a 

A 

Wages. 

<v 

.a 

a 

s 

(O 

0> 

be 

03 

* 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

52 

10 

$2  16§ 

2 

$2  25 

3 

*$9  00 

2 

$1  75 

1 

$2  33! 

52 

7 

2  00 

5  1 

2  00 

.  .  .  .  j 

52 

6 

1  58* 

1 

2  00 

52 

40 

2  00 

28 

2  25 

6 

2  00 

to 

2  50 

50 

23 

2  00 

3 

2  25 

1 

1  50 

4 

2  00 

43 

25 

1  75 

8 

2  75 

52 

4 

1  90 

2 

3  00 

2 

1  80 

.  . 

to 

2  25 

52 

15 

2  00 

38 

1 

2  00 

45 

10 

3  CO 

5 

to 

3  50 

40 

1 

1 

33  to41 

1 

1  CO 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  33| 

32 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  50 

to 

2  00 

52 

14 

1  60 

7 

1  50 

4 

1  40 

48 

37 

2.50 

1 

3  00 

1 

1  50 

52 

13 

1  35 

1 

1  35 

50 

11 

1  70 

5 

2  00 

2 

1  60 

52 

1 

1  50 

52 

4 

2  00 

5 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  75 

49 

18 

2  25 

40 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

52 

1 

2  00 

2 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

52 

4 

1  60 

2 

1  60 

52 

2 

2  25 

2 

1  75 

32 

2 

1  25 

2 

34 

1 

1 

1  50 

52 

2 

2  00 

4 

2  00 

52 

4 

2  00 

10 

2  00 

5 

2 

2 

50 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

52 

10 

2  00 

6 

2  25 

8 

1  75 

4 

2  50 

to 

to 

to 

2  25 

2  50 

2  00 

40 

2 

2  00 

4 

2  00 

52 

3 

1  25 

3 

1  50 

1 

1  33 

52 

4 

1  75 

11 

2  CO 

2 

1  75 

to 

2  25 

20  to  30 

1 

lc.^lb 

2 

1  50 

52 

33 

5 

3 

52 

2 

1  62 

1 

1  44 

1 

1  62 

52 

4 

*7  33 

7 

*13  42 

7 

*9  86 

50 

32 

3  00 

52 

4 

2  00 

20 

2  25 

5 

1  50 

16 

2  25 

6 

2  25 

52 

1 

2  25 

1 

1  75 

1 

2  50 

28 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  50 

1 

|  2  25 

1 

1 
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SHOPS.— EMPLOYEES’  WAGES. 


Holders- 

on. 

Hangers 

Black¬ 

smiths. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

Pattern¬ 

makers. 

Carpen- 
ter  8. 

Laborers 

Appren¬ 

tices. 

Other 

employees 

Number.  ! 

co 

09 

be 

09 

£ 

t- 

09 

& 

£ 

3 

Z  ' 

to 

o 

be 

09 

pp 

Number. 

Wages . 

09 

a 

3 

« 

09 

09 

bo 

03 

£ 

|  Number. 

< n 

09  | 

bo 

03 

pp 

|  Number. 

to 

09 

bC 

c3 

£ 

u. 

09 

.3 

s 

£  , 

CO 

O; 

be 

cj 

£ 

|  Number. 

00 

09 

be 

u 

O) 

3 

g 

z 

CO 

0/ 

be 

pt 

N  umber. 

CO 

09 

be 

03 

pp 

1 

|2  25 

3 

16? 

1 

?0  .50 

1 

$2  00 

2 

$3  00 

2 

$1  75 

1 

2  25 

i 

$2  00 

5 

1  15 

6 

1  00 

2 

1  58| 

1 

2  .50 

i 

1  58* 

2 

1  58? 

.  .  | 

2 

66? 

3 

83? 

4 

2  33 

3 

1 

1  75 

4 

2  25 

i 

2  00 

30 

1  00 

7 

66 

to 

to 

to 

3  00 

1  50 

1  00 

.  .  1 

1 

3  .50 

i 

2  25 

2  1 

2  25 

3 

1  08 

4 

41 

3 

to 

58 

1 

1 

i 

5 

1  00 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

1 

3  00 

i 

1  75 

i 

1  75 

3 

1  25 

1 

1 

$1  00 

1 

3  25 

I 

1  50 

2 

2  50 

i 

2  CO 

7 

1  25 

12 

*5  00 

*9  00 

i 

1  00 

1 

1 

i 

6 

1 

66 

i 

4 

1  50 

to 

1 

1 

i 

i 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

i 

1  00 

i 

2  00 

2 

1  00 

i 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

5 

2  50 

1 

1  25 

3 

1  75 

5 

1  25 

20 

1  00 

5 

40 

4 

2  75 

2 

1  75 

i 

2  75 

i 

1  25 

5 

1  25 

80 

40 

11 

1  25 

to 

to 

1  00 

2  25 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  35 

1 

1  55 

2 

1  CO 

3 

50 

7 

40 

2 

2  50 

2 

1  00 

2 

1  75 

2 

2  25 

i 

2  00 

19 

1  00 

13 

60 

to 

75 

1 

1 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

I  75 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  00 

1 

50 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  75 

* 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  40 

9 

90 

1 

50 

2 

2 

55 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

2 

77 

1 

1  25 

1 

75 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  75 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  75 

i 

1  75 

3 

1  00 

5 

50 

2 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

2 

66? 

1 

1 

1 

1  50 

2 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2  00 

2 

2 

5 

5 

2 

1  00 

11 

1 

1  50 

i 

1  00 

2 

$1  50 

1 

$3  00 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  00 

7 

1  25 

1 

3  25 

4 

75 

2 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

• 

2 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  15 

1 

1  75 

4 

1  331 

2 

75 

1 

50 

'  4 

1  20 

2 

60 

to 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

3 

3  00 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  00 

6 

1  85 

5 

1  10 

17 

66 

!  12 

1  00 

to 

to 

1  00 

3  00 

1 

1 

1  25 

3 

4 

1 

4 

15 

... 

9 

23 

1 

1  04 

1 

3  00 

5 

1  46 

. 

1 

1  30 

1 

1  21 

i 

1  35 

2 

1  62 

1 

1  85 

1 

2  16| 

1 

1  50 

5 

*7  90? 

5 

*6  16| 

5 

*2  50 

1 

1  91? 

1 

1 

1 

1  66? 

4 

1  75 

2 

1  50 

2 

2  50 

1  58 

1  50 

3 

1  25 

2 

2  50 

4 

2  25 

5 

3  75 

1 

1  25 

4 

2  00 

1 

1  75 

22 

1  12 

6 

70 

1 

2  00 

1 

3  00 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  25 

1 

2  25 

1  1 

!  1  25 

1 . . 

1.  .  . 

1  i 

2  00 
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[No.  8, 


IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MAUHIRE  SHOPS.- 


Name  of  Manufactory. 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the 
year. 

Iron 

moulders. 

Machin’ts, 

best. 

Machin’st 

ordinary, 

Boiler 

makers. 

Riveters 

1  Number. 

co 

to 

ci 

? 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

u 

<u 

JO 

£ 

£ 

Wages. 

Number.  1 

1  C/3 

0/ 

to 

cc 

* 

Number,  j 

Wages. 

Redstone  Foundry, . 

1 

The  Metcalf  Manufacturing  Company, 

45 

2 

$!  60 

2 

$1  10 

6 

§1  20 

Limited,  ...  . 

J.  B.  Crowell  &Co.,  . 

48 

8 

1  75 

2 

1  75 

4 

1  75 

Huntingdon  Foundry,  . 

52 

2 

2  25 

1 

2  25 

Eagle  Foundfy,  .  ... 

26 

1 

1  25 

i 

1  25 

J.  S.  Rodkey,  . 

50 

.  1 

i 

Armagh  Foundry,  .  .  .  . 

52 

2 

1  25 

Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  .  . 

52 

25 

1  76 

67 

1  70 

27 

1  32 

11 

$1  56 

4 

$1  65 

G.  E.  Sherman,  . 

1 

Miller’s  Foundry,  . 

20  to  32 

1 

1  60 

A.  C.  Welchan’s  Machine  Shops,  .  . 

52 

.  . 

... 

6 

2  00 

i 

1  50 

Columbia,  ....  . 

52 

4 

1  50 

2 

1  70 

2 

1  40 

1 

to 

to 

to 

2  20 

2  20 

l  60 

V.  Andes  &  Sons,  .  . 

52 

3 

1  50 

2 

1  50 

Valley  Chief  Reaper  and  Agricultural 

4  to  20 

5 

1  25 

1 

1  75 

5 

1  25 

Works,  . 

Christiana  Machine  Company, . 

52 

6 

1  60 

2 

1  60 

6 

1  75 

Brunnerville  Agricultural  Works,  .  .  . 

51 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

to 

to 

1  50 

1  50 

Lebanon  Manufacturing  Company,  .  .  . 

52 

25 

1  25 

25 

1  60 

10 

1  20 

Phcenix  Brass  and  Iron  Works,  ... 

45 

4 

1  60 

Allentown  Iron  Company,  . 

1 

1  40 

3 

1  50 

1 

1  75 

i 

85 

1 

2  00 

W.  H,  Barber  &  Bro.,  . 

52 

7 

1  35 

5 

1  40 

5 

1  25 

1 

1  35 

Davies  &  Thomas, . 

40 

41 

1  50 

6 

1  60 

Boyd  &  Engle, . 

1 

1  70 

Conyngliam  Foundry,  .  . 

1 

Wyoming  Valley  Manufacturing  Com- 

.... 

8 

14 

1  40 

pauy,  . 

to 

1  90 

Vulcan  Iron  Works, . 

52 

14 

17 

1  50 

5 

1  45 

to 

to 

1  90 

1  80 

Union  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Co,  .  .  . 

48  to  52 

25 

Snvder  Brothers,  .  .  . 

50 

4 

1  75 

6 

2  00 

2 

1  75 

McVevtown  Foundry,  .  . . 

36  to  45 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

Granville  Foundry,  . 

1  to  4 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

Whitworth  Foundry,  . 

5  i 

I 

1  25 

1 

Keystone, . 

52 

1 

2  00 

5 

1  25 

to 

2  00 

Eagle  Works,  . 

52 

7 

1  75 

8 

1  75 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  25 

to 

2  00 

Continental  Stove  and  Machine  Works,  . 

50 

40 

2  50 

1 

to 

4  75 

Enterprise, . 

52 

4 

1  75 

2 

2  05 

3 

1  50 

1 

1  25 

Shimersville  Hardware  Works, . 

52 

18 

1  00 

1 

1  75 

4 

1  00 

to 

to 

1  75 

1  25 

Union  Iron  Works, . 

40 

2 

Eagle,  .  . 

52 

4 

1  62  1 

4 

1  62 

1 

1  62 

Elysburg  Iron  Works,  . 

26 

1 

1  75 

George  Rhorback  &  Sons, . 

39 

2  1 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

C  linton  Foundry, . . 

45 

1 

1 

1 

Liberty  Stove  works, . 

.52 

64 

2  00 

15 

2  00 

Excelsior  Stove  Works,  . . 

47 

7i 

3  00 

2 

2  50 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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EMPLOYEES’  W  VGES-Continued. 


Holders- 

on. 

Flangers 

1  Black¬ 
smiths. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

Pattern 

makers. 

Carpen¬ 

ters. 

Laborer 

1 

Appren- 
i  tlces. 

Other  em¬ 
ployees. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

1  Number. 

J  Wages. 

1  Number. 

j  Wages. 

1  Number. 

Wages. 

u 

V 

a 

5 

£ 

Wages. 

Number.  j 

W  ages . 

N  umber. 

Wages . 

Number. 

Wages. 

1 

|.  .  .  . 

2 

2 

$1  60 

1 

?!  50 

i 

|1  20 

1 

|2  50 

10 

?1  40 

13 

?0  45 

1 

fl  50 

1 

2  25 

3 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

i 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

10 

1  75 

10 

1  00 

4 

60 

6 

1 

2  00 

.  . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1  25 

1 

1 

1  25 

3 

$1  10 

1 

$1  85 

20 

1  60 

8 

t74  60 

2 

2  47 

18 

1  80 

30 

1  12 

35 

45 

108 

1  00 

to 

to 

1 

1  10 

3  15 

1 

1 

+25  CO 

1 

1  75 

2 

50 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

2 

3  00 

1 

1  00 

i 

1  70 

1 

1  25 

5 

1  00 

4 

40 

1 

1  35 

1 

2  00 

to 

65 

•  • 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  .50 

4 

1  50 

2 

1  50 

4 

1  75 

1 

1  25 

•  • 

4 

1  25 

4 

1  00 

4 

60 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  80 

2 

2  25 

3 

1  75 

3 

1  CO 

5 

75 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

4 

1  00 

2 

1  00 

1 

*5  00 

to 

1  50 

to 

to 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

50 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  20 

3 

1  75 

75 

1  25 

75 

80 

3 

38 

15 

1  25 

10 

40 

4 

46 

8 

50 

2 

1  55 

1 

1  85 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  30 

5 

85 

1 

1  50 

2 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

3 

1  25 

1 

60 

3 

80 

2 

50 

7 

40 

1 

1  50 

3 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

3 

1  50 

2 

1  25 

10 

1  00 

18 

45 

1 

to 

1 

1  25 

50 

2 

1  00 

i 

2  00 

• 

1  50 

1 

3 

3 

i 

26 

6 

50 

1 

to 

1  25 

4 

1  62 

.... 

1 

1  25 

4 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  15 

12 

50 

1 

1  25 

to 

to 

1 

1  30 

to 

1 

1  30 

2  25 

2  10 

1  20 

•  • 

1 

2  25 

1 

1  40 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

3 

1  40 

9 

50 

11 

1 

2  50 

l 

2  25 

to 

1 

1  75 

60 

2 

2  00 

1 

3  50 

1 

1  50 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  25 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  CO 

1 

1 

1  25 

1 

35 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  60 

1 

1  10 

1 

1  75 

5 

2  50 

1 

75 

4 

1  50 

12 

1  10 

5 

41 

1 

2  50 

to 

to 

to 

to 

3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

67 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1  50 

3 

1  CO 

to 

2  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  75 

1 

2  30 

1 

1  50 

3 

75 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  25 

’  * 

1 

1  00 

3 

80 

8 

30 

4 

1  25 

' 

to 

to 

to 

1  00 

75 

1  50 

1 

1  80 

2 

2  34 

1 

1  54 

1 

1  98 

1 

1  12 

1 

1  35 

1 

50 

l 

1  08 

1 

1  00  1 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

2 

1 

2  00 

1 

1 

2  25 

3 

2  00 

12 

1  50 

23 

50 

10 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

5 

4  90 

1 

2  33 

5 

2  50 

4 

2  33 

33 

1  65 

20 

65 

22 

1  50 

to 

to 

I 

1 

1 

83 

4  16 

12  Statistics. 
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[Xo.  8 , 


IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE 


Name  of  Manufactory. 


Car  Wheel  Works, . 

William  B.  Bement  &  Son, 


H.  W.  Butter-worth  &  Sons,  . 

Shackamaxon  Eugine  and  Boiler  Works. 

James  Butterworth  &  Son, . 

George  C.  Howard,  . . . 

Coudersport., . 

Ashland  Iron  Works, . 


Franklin  Iron  Works, . 

Donaldson  Iron  Works, . 

Minersville  Iron  Works,  . .  . 

Tamaqua  Stove  and  Holloware  Works,  . 
Pennsylvania  Diamond  Drill  Company, 


Delano  Repair  Shops, 


Shenandoah  Iron  Works, . 

Selinsgrove, . 

Salisbury  Foundry,  . . 

Manslield  Foundry, . 

Blossburg  Foundry, . 

Central  Manufacturing  Company,  .  .  .  . 

Laurelton  Foundry, . 

Ingham  &  Yose,  . 

Variety  Iron  Works, . 


Weeks  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Iron 

moulders. 

Machinists 

best. 

Machinists 

ordinary. 

Boiler 

makers. 

Riveters 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number.  | 

c a 

lL 

* 

u 

<D 

£ 

Z 

j  Wages. 

|  Number. 

03 

bC 

c3 

& 

Number. 

Wages. 

45  to  51 

26 

*3 

04 

1 

$2  60 

2 

f3 

00 

6 

2 

25 

52 

22 

1 

50 

45 

2  00 

135 

1 

50 

to 

to 

to 

2 

60 

3  00 

1 

90 

52 

8 

2 

16 

25 

2 

25 

52 

7 

2  50 

3 

$2 

00 

52 

5 

2  25 

52 

10 

2  00 

15 

40 

1 

2 

50 

2 

52 

5 

1 

50 

5 

1  75 

3 

1 

66 

.  .  . 

52 

15 

1 

70 

3 

1  85 

22 

1 

55 

52 

2 

1 

66 

2 

1  75 

2 

1 

50 

2 

1 

75 

•  * 

52 

2 

3 

2 

48 

4 

1 

75 

1 

2  00 

1 

52 

12 

1  85 

.  . 

52 

25 

2  00 

10 

1 

80 

4 

2 

00 

4 

$2  00 

52 

1 

1 

75 

i 

i 

*9 

00 

38 

2 

2 

60 

2 

2  00 

1 

75 

1 

i 

00 

1 

1 

50 

1 

1  50 

1 

1 

50 

1 

1 

50 

o2 

3 

52 

8 

1 

50 

3 

1  80 

5 

1 

25 

39 

1 

1 

50 

1 

1  50 

50 

1 

2 

00 

1 

2  50 

51 

28 

1 

90 

8 

2  00 

10 

1 

60 

Wages  paid  per  week, 


t  Wages  paid  per  month, 


t  Per  year, 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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SHOPS.-EMPLOYEES’  WAGES.— Continued. 


Holders- 

ton. 

Flangers 

Black- 

smihts. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

Pattern¬ 

makers. 

Carpen¬ 

ters. 

Laborers 

Appren¬ 

tices. 

Other 

employees 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

|  Number 

CO 

be 

CD 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

|  W  ages. 

u 

a> 

a 

S 

3 

Wages. 

Number.  | 

to 

<v 

be 

N  umber. 

to 

be 

53 

pt 

Number.  | 

to 

<D 

to 

c« 

Ss 

0) 

.o 

3 

Wages. 

1 

$2  50 

3 

$4  00 

1 

$2  35 

i 

3  00 

2 

2  75 

112 

1  60 

7 

?1  70 

4 

1  50 

8 

1  70 

♦8 

900  00 

1 

1  80 

10 

1  50 

4 

125 

1  10 

41 

$0  40 

28 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

2  20 

2000  00 

2  20 

1  70 

1  00 

2 

2  .50 

5 

3  50 

i 

2  00 

6 

2  16 

37 

1  33 

10 

75 

6 

2  33 

1 

$t  50 

1 

2  25 

1 

2  .50 

6 

75 

1 

1  50 

1 

2 

92 

1 

1  75 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  66! 

2 

75 

1 

1  13 

3 

2  00 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  66 

3 

2  00 

i 

1  33 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

4 

1  25 

4 

60 

1 

1  30 

1 

1  33 

1 

1  67 

o 

1  85 

3 

1 

3 

2  25 

5 

1  10 

9 

60 

2 

1  66 

2 

2  25 

1 

2  75 

1 

1  10 

3 

66 

2 

/o 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  37 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  28 

1 

1  30 

1 

1  40 

1 

2  50 

4 

1  10 

7 

2  00 

5 

2  50 

1 

1  25 

1 

2  50 

13 

1  90 

27 

1  124 

14 

80 

3 

1  50 

8 

1  75 

4 

2  00 

1 

2  10 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

1 

75 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  00 

1  25 

3 

1  50 

3 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  60 

4 

1  30 

16 

1  20 

1 

1  50 

3 

1  25 

1 

75 

1 

2  00 

3 

1 

5 

14 

30 

19 
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[No.  8 , 
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RECAPITULATION.— Iron  Foundries  and  Machine  Shops— Employees. 


County. 


Allegheny,  .  .  . 
Armstrong,  .  . 

Beaver, . 

Bedford,  .... 

Berks, . 

Blair, . 

Bradford,  .... 

Carbon,  . 

Centre, . 

Chester,  ..... 

Clarion, . 

Clearfield,  .  .  . 

Clinton, . 

Columbia,  .  .  . 
Crawford,  .  .  . 
Cumberland,  .  . 
Dauphin,  .  .  . 
Delaware,  .  .  . 

Erie, . 

Fayette, . 

Franklin, 
Huntingdon,  .  . 
Indiana,  .... 
Lackawanna,  . 
Lancaster,  .  .  . 
Lebanon,  .... 

Lehigh, . 

Luzerne,  .... 
Lycoming,  .  . 

Mifflin . 

Monroe, . 

Montgomery,  . 
Montour,  .... 
Northampton,  . 
Northumberland 

Perry, . 

Philadelphia, 
Potter,  .  . 
Schuylkill,  .  .  . 

Snyder, . 

Somerset,  .... 

Tioga, . 

Union, . 

Wyoming,  .  .  . 
York, . 


Average  Earnings. 


Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Apprentices  and  boys. 

Average  weeks  employed 

YEARLY. 

WEEKLY,  (52  WEEKS.) 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Apprentices  and 

boys. 

Skilled. 

J  Unskilled. 

T3 

c3 

m 

o  . 

O  to 

So 

0*2 

a 

p* 

<4 

$2  14 

$1  22 

$0  96 

51 

$654  84 

|373  32 

$293  76 

$12  59 

$7  18 

§  5  65 

2  00 

1  00 

38 

456  00 

228  00 

8  77 

4  38 

3  25 

1  53 

45 

877  50 

413  10 

16  88 

7  94 

1  49 

1  00 

36 

321  84 

216  00 

. 

6  19 

4  15 

1  98 

1  22 

66 

51 

'  605  88 

373  32 

201  96 

11  65 

7  18 

3  88 

1  80 

1  00 

69 

51 

550  80 

306  00 

211  14 

10  59 

5  88 

4  06 

1  81 

1  50 

75 

52  ! 

564  72 

468  00 

234  00 

10  86 

9  00 

4  50 

2  14 

90 

53 

49  ! 

629  16 

264  60 

155  82 

12  10 

5  09 

3  00 

1  84 

1  25 

76 

46 

507  84 

345  00 

209  76 

9  77 

6  63 

4  03 

1  84 

1  00 

55 

52 

574  08 

312  00 

171  60 

11  04 

6  00 

3  30 

1  25 

32 

240  00 

4  62 

1  50 

34 

3C6  00 

5  88 

2  00 

1  00 

52 

624  00 

312  00 

12  00 

6  00 

1  55 

1  00 

50 

465  00 

300  00 

8  95 

5  77 

2  15 

1  31 

83 

46 

,  593  40 

361  56 

229  08  i 

11  41 

6  95 

4  41 

1  45 

1  15 

57 

52 

452  40 

358  80 

177  84 

8  70 

6  90 

3  42 

1  88 

1  69 

83 

45 

507  60 

456  30 

224  10 

9  76 

8  78 

4  31 

1  70 

1  25 

42 

52 

530  40 

380  00 

131  04 

10  20 

7  50 

2  52 

2  41 

1  40 

74 

51 

737  46 

428  40 

226  44 

14  18 

8  23 

4  35 

1  77 

1  62 

28 

297  36 

272  16 

5  72 

5  23 

1  60 

1  15 

49 

46 

441  60 

317  40 

135  24 

8  49 

6  10 

2  60 

1  88 

39 

438  92 

.... 

8  44 

1  25 

1  25 

51 

382  50 

382  50 

7  36 

7  36 

1  83 

1  12 

77 

39 

428  22 

262  03 

180  18 

8  23 

5  04 

3  47 

1  60 

1  17 

59 

35 

336  CO 

245  70 

123  90 

6  46 

4  72 

2  38 

1  37 

83 

44 

52 

427  44 

258  96 

137  28 

8  22 

4  98 

2  64 

1  48 

95 

45 

46 

408  48 

262  20 

124  20 

7  86 

5  04 

2  39 

1  72 

1  37 

76 

51 

526  32 

419  22 

232  16 

10  12 

8  06 

4  46 

1  97 

1  25 

50 

591  00 

375  00 

11  36 

7  21 

1  32 

35 

31 

245  52 

65  10 

4  72 

1  25 

1  65 

.... 

52 

514  80 

9  9) 

2  89 

1  54 

71 

51 

894  34 

471  24 

217  26 

17  20 

9  06 

4  18 

1  67 

81 

52 

521  04 

252  72 

10  02 

4  86 

1  47 

1  18 

51 

48 

423  36 

339  84 

146  88 

8  14 

6  54 

2  82 

1  78 

1  00 

1  00 

33 

352  44 

198  00 

198  00 

6  78 

3  81 

3  81 

45 

2  23 

1  59 

66 

51 

682  38 

486  54 

201  96 

13  12 

9  36 

3  88 

2  50 

1  50 

40 

600  00 

360  00 

J 

11  50 

6  92 

1  82 

1  33 

74 

52 

567  84 

4  4  98 

230  83 

10  92 

7  98 

4  44 

1  77 

75 

25 

33 

403  56 

171  00 

57  00 

7  76 

3  29 

1  10 

1  44 

1  25 

1  33 

25 

52 

414  96 

78  00 

7  98 

1  50 

1  50 

1  17 

46 

414  00 

322  92 

7  96 

6  21 

2  17 

50 

651  00 

12  52 

1  85 

- 

51 

566  10 

91  80 

10  89 

1  77 
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GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 


The  manufacture  of  glass  is  largely  identified  with  the  leading  industries 
of  the  State.  It  engaged  the  attention  of  the  early  settlers.  Workmen 
skilled  in  this  particular  branch  being  brought  over  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  but  like  many  other  mechanics,  when  their  term  of  agreed  service  had 
expired,  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  by  set¬ 
tling  upon  lands  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pro- 
prietary  and  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  one  or  two  attempts  were  made 
to  manufacture  glass  during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  a  letter  to  the 
society,  Penn  alludes  to  their  tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glass-house — the  last 
two  “  conveniently  posted  for  water  carriage.” 

Bishop,  in  his  History  of  American  Manufacture,  says  :  “We  are  unable 
to  say  where  the  glass-house  was,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful,  as  did  sev¬ 
eral  other  efforts  of  Penn  to  introduce  manufactures.”  Soon  afterwards  a 
glass-house  and  pottery  was  established  at  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia, 
by  the  English  Friends  who  settled  there.  Notwithstanding  good  mate¬ 
rial,  from  which  good  glass  is  made,  was  in  abundance,  no  progress  was 
made  in  its  manufacture  before  the  revolution. 

Henry  William  Stiegel,  a  German  baron,  had  a  glass-house  in  operation 
in  the  year  1770,  at  Manheim,  near  Lancaster,  but  during  the  war  that 
followed,  he  became  embarrassed,  and  the  glass  works  were  abandoned. 
The  first  glass  factory  in  Pittsburgh,  which  has  since  given  that  place  such 
remarkable  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity,  was  commenced 
about  1795.  About  one  half  of  the  glass  now  made  in  this  State,  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  latter  city,  the  rise  and  progress  of  which  was  given  at 
some  length  in  the  report  of  this  bureau,  in  1875-76. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  “  Glass  Journal,”  shows  the  number 
of  glass  factories  in  Pittsburgh,  in  1879  : 


Works.  Pots.  Hands.  Product. 

Tableware, .  24  242  1,895  12,000,000  00 

Window  glass, .  24  234  1,200  2,000,000  00 

Flint  glass  bottles, .  8  66  619  420,000  00 

Glass  chimneys, .  9  90  790  500,000  00 

Green  glass  bottles, .  10  67  944  1,200,000  00 


Total, . '.  ...  75  699  5,448  16,120,000  00 


From  the  returns  received,  the  following  tabulation  has  been  made : 
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GLASS  MANUFACTORIES 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


.Names  of  Manufactory. 


O’Hara  (Hass  Works . 

Richards  &  Hartley  Flint  Glass  Co.,  .  . 

Doyle  &  Co., . 

Ripley  &  Co.,  . 

Crystal  Glass  Company, . 

McKee  &  Brothers, . 

Ihmsen  Glass  Company,  (Limited,) 
Excelsior  Flint  Glass  Company,  .  .  . 
Lindsay  Flint  Glass  Co.,  (Limited,).  . 

Keystone  Flint  Glass  Works, . 

Tibby  Brothers,  .  .  . 

Thomas  Weghtman  &  Co.,  . . 

American  Glass  Works, . 

A.  &  D.  H.  Chambers, . 

Cunningham  &  Co. , . 

Campbell,  Jones  &  Co.,  . 

Rochester  Tumbler  Company,  .  . 

Duquesne  Glass  Works, . 

Nauvoo  Glass  Works,  . 

East  Stroudsburg  Glass  Co.,  (Limited, ) 

Philadelphia  Glass  Works, . 

Dyottville  Glass  Works, . 

West  Philadelphia  Flint  Glass  Works, 
Washington  Flint  Glass  Works, 
Jefferson  Flint  Glass  and  Sand  Blast 

Works,  ...  .  . 

Blossburg  Glass  Works, . 


By  whom  Operated. 


O’Hara  Glass  Company,  (Limited, )  .  . 
Richards  &  Hartley  Flint  Glass  Co.,  .  . 

William  Doyle,  William  Beck, . 

Ripley  &  Co., . 

Crystal  Glass  Company, . 

McKee  &  Brothers, . 

Ihmsen  Glass  Company,  (Limited,)  .  . 
Excelsior  Flint  Glass  Company,  .  .  .  . 
Lindsay  Flint  Glass  Co.,  (Limited,)  .  . 

Muzzy  &  Co., . 

Tibby  Brothers,  . 

Thomas  Weghtman  &Co., . 

Duncan,  Campbell  &  Co., . 

A.  &  D.  H.  Chambers, . 

Cunningham  &  Co.,  .  .  .  . . 

Campbell,  Jones  &  Co.,  .  . 

Rochester  Tumbler  Company, . 

Duquesne  Glass  Works, . 

George  Wamhoff  &  Co., .  . 

East  Stroudsburg  Glass  Co.,  (Limited, ) 

Burgin  &  Sons, .  .  . 

H.  B.  Benners, . 

Storm  Brothers,  . . 

McCrea,  Gill  &  Murray, . 

Rohrbaclier  &  H  or  man, . 

Hirsch,  Ely  &  Co., . 


County. 


Allegheny, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Beaver,  . 

Fayette,  . 
do. 

Monroe,  . 

Philadelphia, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Tioga,  .  .  .  . 


* 
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IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


When  erected. 

Annual  capacity. 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Number  of  employees  at 
present. 

Weeks  in  operation  during 
the  year. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

If  running  at  full  capacity, 

how  many  could  you  em¬ 
ploy. 

1850 

f 275,  COO 

$147,800 

139 

50 

8  to  10 

210 

1865 

125,000 

125,000 

127 

48 

10 

127 

1889 

125,000 

125,00) 

88 

50 

24 

83 

1874 

100,000 

100,000 

104 

50 

10 

104 

1869 

225,000 

100,000 

110 

120 

1853 

280,000 

200,000 

57 

40 

10 

300 

. 

100, 000 

100,000 

79 

50 

8t 

79 

1862 

100,000 

132 

48 

1873 

*60,000 

80,000 

120 

40 

9 

120 

125,000 

125,000 

140 

48 

12 

140 

1866 

*60,000 

160,000 

181 

47 

10 

181 

1797  and  1851 

250,000 

279 

45  to  50 

8  to  10 

375  to  400 

1867 

*40,000 

120,000 

59 

42 

8  to  10 

60 

1813 

350 

44 

9 

350 

1819 

150,000 

228 

40 

9 

228 

1865 

180,000 

141 

175 

1872 

300,000 

250,000 

301 

51 

10 

301 

227 

1813 

*11,000 

50 

40 

10  to  18 

50 

80 

50 

8 

80 

1840 

180,000 

90,000 

168 

40 

300 

1830 

110,000 

98 

31 

blowing,  8 

98 

melting,  IK 

1865 

175,000 

282 

52 

9 

1873 

tl,000 

150,000 

175 

48 

9i  to  10 

175 

1865 

200,000 

160,000 

210 

52 

9 

250 

1810 

*39,000 

50 

42 

.  8  to  12 

1 


Kind  of  Ware  Manufactured. 


Pressed. 

Table  ware,  bar  goods,  &c. 

Table  glass-ware. 

Table  glass-ware. 

Table  glass-ware. 

Flint,  table,  bar,  and  blown  ware. 
Glass-ware  and  bottles. 

Lamp  chimneys,  jars,  &c. 

Lamp  chimneys  and  goblets. 

Lamp  chimneys. 

White. 

Window  glass  and  druggists1  bottles 
Window  glass. 

Window  glass  and  bottles. 

Vials,  bottles,  and  window  glass. 
Table  glass-ware. 

Glass  tumblers  a  specialty. 

Window  glass. 

Hollow  glass-ware. 

Vials  and  bottles. 

Bottles. 

Druggists  and  lamp  goods. 

Flint,  opal,  ruby,  blue,  and  green. 

Lamp  and  glass  goods. 

Window  glass. 


*  Boxes. 


tTons. 
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TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

/ 


Comparatively  speaking,  probably  no  special  industry  has  grown  with 
greater  rapidity  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifteen  years  than  the 
woolen  Manufacture.  The  best  evidence  of  its  marvelous  growth,  and  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  supply  its  home  consumption,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
statement  given  by  Doctor  Hays,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Woolen  Manufacturers  at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
November,  1879. 

“  In  1860  we  imported  in  manufactures  of  wool  a  value  of  $87,987,  190. 
In  1878,  with  a  population  increased  at  the  lowest  estimate,  not  less  than 
twelve  millions,  we  imported  a  value  of  $25,230,150,  a  decline  owing,  in 
part,  to  commercial  inactivity ;  but  mainly  to  our  increased  capacity  to 
supply  our  own  consumption.  The  diminished  importations  in  certain 
classes,  even  in  later  periods,  is  remarkable.  Even  so  late  as  1872,  the 
value  of  our  importation  of  carpets  was  nearly  six  millions  dollars, 
($5,727,183.)  In  1878  the  value  of  the  importation  was  but  $398,389.” 

The  principal  importation  to  this  country  at  present,  is  in  the  line  of  dress 
goods,  of  superior  quality,  which  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  wealthier  por¬ 
tion  of  our  communities ;  but  even  this  is  destined  to  speedily  meet  with 
successful  competition,  through  the  spirited  and  progressive  march  of  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacture,  as  is  indicated  by  the  same  authority  in  the  statement 
that  “  during  last  year  (1878)  the  importations  were  valued  at  $12,000,000, 
a  decrease  since  18  72  of  $8,000,000. 

Thomas  Dolan,  Esquire,  one  of  the  leading  woolen  and  worsted  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  convention,  esti¬ 
mated  the  entire  woolen  industry  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1879 
at  $293,000,000,  distributed  as  follows  :  In  the  New  England  States  “  about 
$145,000,000;  central  States,  $100,000,000;  western  States,  $36,000,000; 
southern  States,  $9,000,000;  Pacific  States,  $3,000,000.” 

The  rapid  increased  consumption  of  wool  has  greatly  stimulated  the  wool 
growing  interest,  and  caused  special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  necessity 
of  continued  improvement  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  sheep.  The  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1879  is  a  little  over 
37,000,000,  yielding,  as  estimated,  215,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  from  which 
is  expected  over  120,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  The  importations 
of  foreign  wool  in  1878,  was  48,500,000  pounds,  and  in  1879  it  is  estimated 
that  the  imports  will  reach  50,000,000  pounds,  which,  added  to  the  domestic 
product,  gives  a  grand  total  of  265,000,000  pounds,  which  will  net  nearly 
154,000,000  pounds  of  clean  product. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  Philadelphia,  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  the  world,  stands  preeminent.  When  it  can  confidently  be  stated  that 
within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  “  that  $500  would  buy  all  the  wool 
sent  to  the  city,  and  that  now  a  single  house,  Messrs.  John  and  James  Dob¬ 
son  consume  in  their  own  manufacture  30,000  pounds  of  wool  every  work¬ 
ing  day,  (at  five  pounds  per  fleece,  the  fleeces  of  6,000  sheep  per  day,  or  of 
1,800,000  sheep  in  a  year,”)  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  matchless  pro¬ 
gressive  growth  of  this  great  city.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  connected 
with  this  manufacture  that  it  does  not  operate  in,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  Bureau  has  not  had  the  facilities  to  properly  gather  full 
statistics,  and  thus  show  the  growth  and  progress,  not  only  in  this  partic¬ 
ular,  but  in  many  others.  It  is  claimed,  and  we  believe  substantiated, 
that  more  workingmen  own  their  own  homes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
than  in  any  city  in  the  world.  James  Dobson,  Esquire,  in  a  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  association,  November  12, 1879,  in  regard  to 
Philadelphia,  said  :  “We  here  to-night  represent  industry  centered  in  this 
city  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  giving  employment  to  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  work  people,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  1  know  of  neither  a 
spindle  or  a  loom  that  is  now  standing  for  work. 

Why,  sir,  it  takes  to  keep  these  machines  in  operation  more  than  seventy- 
five  million  pounds  of  raw  wool  annually.  Philadelphia  is  to-day  the  larg¬ 
est  wool  manufacturing  city  in  the  world,  and  the  products  of  her  looms 
have  now  a  reputation  that  we  all  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in. 

There  is  manufactured  in  this  city  every  grade  of  carpets,  from  the  finest 
to  the  commonest  quality.  There  is  to-day,  in  the  United  States,  scarcely 
anything  sold  but  American  carpets.  Five  years  ago,  the  leading  carpet 
dealers  in  the  country  scouted  the  idea  of  selling  domestic  Brussels  carpets ; 
and,  gentlemen,  nine  tenths  of  all  the  goods  of  this  description  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  country  were  sold  as  foreign  goods.  Why  is  this  changed  ? 
Simply  because  of  the  excellence  of  American  manufactures  and  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff.  Without  the  latter,  many  of  the  mills  that  now  employ  thou¬ 
sands  of  work  people  would  never  have  had  an  existence. 

In  1872,  about  five  and  a  half  million  yards  of  carpets  were  imported 
into  this  country;  in  1878,  only  270,000  yards.  We  are  making,  to-day, 
six  million  more  yards  of  caiqiets  than  wTe  were  in  1872,  and  of  a  quality 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  foreign  carpets. 

It  has  olten  been  asserted  that,  here  in  this  city,  more  yards  of  carpet 
were  manufactured  than  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics  before  us,  we  are  now  manufacturing  fully  twenty  million 
yards  of  all  kinds  of  carpets  annually.  The  latest  published  statistics 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  1878,  are  six  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yards.  Allowing  the  same  quantity  for 
their  own  home  consumption,  it  gave  Great  Britain  a  producing  capacity, 
in  1878,  of  13,500,000  yards,  while  this  quiet  city  of  Brotherly  Love  has  an 
annual  production  of  20, 000, 000.  The  eastern  States  will  swell  the  total  to 
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30,000,000  annually,  showing  that  we  manufacture  and  sell  more  than  twice 
as  many  yards  of  carpets  as  the  whole  United  Kingdom  manufactured  and 
sold  in  1878.  While  these  statements  might  appear  incredible,  they  are, 
•nevertheless,  facts  compiled  from  official  documents. 

England,  with  a  population  of  30,000,000  of  people,  and  her  dependencies, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  with  400,000,000  more,  cannot,  nor  do  they’ 
consume  one  half  the  quantity  of  carpets  we  do,  with  a  population  scarcely 
one  tenth  in  number.  Why  is  this  ?  The  workingmen,  who  are  the  sinew 
and  bone  of  a  country,  from  whom  all  prosperity  comes,  are  in  such  a  de¬ 
plorable  condition  that  they  cannot  even  get  the  necessaries  of  life,  much 
less  a  carpet. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  branch  of  our  industry  is  only  an  illustration  show¬ 
ing  what  is  and  has  taken  place  in  other  branches  of  the  woolen  industry 
of  this  country.  There  was  not  imported,  last  year,  a  single  bale  of  blank¬ 
ets  for  household  purposes,  they  are  all  made  here.  Why,  the  imports  of 
worsted  stuffs  and  dress  goods  are  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  they  being  supplanted  mostly  with  the  products  of  the 
looms  of  this  city.  Now,  we  follow  the  list  of  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
and  the  ratio  is  about  the  same.” 

At  the  request  of  Messrs.  Dolan,  Fiss,  and  James  Dobson,  Hon.  Lorin 
Blodgett  undertook,  during  the  close  of  the  year,  the  preparation  of  a  classi- 
lied  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  “  textile  fabrics”  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  it's  immediate  vicinity.  From  an  advanced  sheet 
received  by  the  Bureau,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dobson,  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  is  given  by  Mr.  Blodgett : 

“  The  city  of  Philadelphia  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
square  miles,  and  is  constituted  of  a  group  of  cities,  in  fact,  in  which  the 
municipalities  and  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Kensington,  Richmond,  Frank- 
ford,  Germantown,  Manayunk,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Spring  Garden,  and 
Fairmount  are  the  principal  on  the  north;  with  Hestonville,  Haddington, 
and  Darby  on  the  west;  and  Moyamensing,  Southwark,  and  others  on  the 
south  ;  all  these  now  being  parts  of  the  consolidated  city.  This  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  several  large  manufacturing  towns  lying  just  beyond  the  present 
municipal  boundaries,  but  as  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
city  as  if  within  its  limits.  In  Kensington  alone,  there  is  a  population  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  directly  engaged  in,  and  supported  by, 
textile  manufactures  ;  and  in  Germantown  and  Manayunk,  each  about  forty 
thousand,  although  all  these  are  now  merged  in  the  city,  and  not  separated 
by  distinguishable  boundaries.  The  rapid  growth  of  these  industries  may 
be  indicated  by  the  accompanying  list  of  fifty-two  new  mills  erected  during 
the  year  1879,  in  Kensington  and  vicinity  alone,  all  of  them  large  struc¬ 
tures,  and  immediately  occupied. 

The  general  list  of  establishments  is  necessarily  embodied  under  the  title 
ol  Power  Mills  and  Machinery  on  Textile  Fabrics ,”  embracing  steam 
classes  ol  these  fabrics,  except  carpet  and  hosiery  mills,  in  which  no  steam 
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power  is  used,  and  under  this  there  are  the  distinctive  classes  of  wool  spin¬ 
ning,  cotton  spinning,  worsted  yarn  spinning-mills,  carpet-mills,  hosiery 
and  knit-goods  mills,  silk  and  silk  mixed  goods,  flax  and  jute  manufac¬ 
turers,  print  works,  and  dyers  and  finishers,  which  have  been  separately 
prepared.  Of  these,  the  wool  and  cotton  spinners  can  only  be  partially 
separated;  and  generally  for  woven  goods  the  largest  production  is  of 
mixed  fabrics,  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  mills  changing  from  one 
material  to  another  with  the  season.  1  do  not  now  attempt  to  make  the 
whole  number  of  these  distinctions,  yet  the  footings  of  the  general  table 
sufficiently  distinguish  the  number  of  sets  of  wool  cards  and  the  number 
of  wool  and  cotton  spindles.  These  spindles  represent  but  a  part  of  the 
raw  material  consumed  here,  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  yarns  consumed 
being  brought  from  other  localities,  and  chiefly  from  the  southern  States. 
A  large  amount  of  wool  yarns,  also,  is  brought  from  the  adjacent  counties 
of  Pennsylvania. 

No  mere  estimate  of  mills,  machinery,  or  production  could  safely  be  made 
for  an  interest  so  large  as  this,  and  any  actual  enumeration  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  enormous  labor.  It  could  only  be  accomplished  through  the  cor¬ 
dial  and  active  cooperation  of  the  leading  proprietors,  and  the  active  aid  of 
other  large  business  interests  connected  with  them  generally.  This  aid  has 
been  given  generously,  not  only  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  but  by 
the  wool  trade,  and  the  chief  distributing  houses  in  the  dry  good’s  trade. 

The  products  of  these  domestic  textile  industries,  of  course  including 
those  of  other  States  in  this  account,  now  constitute  nine  tenths  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  entire  trade  in  textile  fabrics — cloths,  blankets,  cotton  goods, 
carpets,  hosiery,  etc.,  of  the  entire  country,  and  they  predominate  almost 
as  largely  in  the  business  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  they  do  in  that  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  summaries  of  results  are  the  last  to  be  reached  in  a  work  like  this, 
necessarily  subject  to  revision  and  correction  down  to  the  last  moment ; 
but  after  a  thorough  original  canvass  by  capable  assistants,  every  part  of 
which  has  been  personally  reviewed,  even  to  the  extent  of  personally  visit¬ 
ing  three  fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  mills,  I  may  assume  reasonable 
accuracy  for  the  following  results  : 

1.  Carpet  mills — 223  in  number,  with  5310  looms,  producing  an  average 
of  500  yards  monthly  for  each  of  3920  hand  looms  on  ingrains,  and  251 
hand  looms  on  Axminster  and  Turkish;  and  750  yards  per  month  for 
each  of  814  power  looms  on  ingrains,  and  325  power  looms  on  Brussels 
and  tapestry;  together,  33,568,000  yards. 

2.  Hosiery  and  knit-goods  mills — 148  in  number,  with  8911  power  knit¬ 
ting  heads  or  frames,  (98  employing  steam  of  2435  horse-power,)  and  pro¬ 
ducing  262,480  dozens  of  hosiery  weekly,  and  30,000  dozens  of  wool  knit 
goods,  scarfs,  shawls,  cardigans,  etc.,  calculated  to  be  equal,  (at  1  of  knit 
goods  to  6  of  hosiery  proper,)  to  22,' 24,000  dozens  for  the  year. 

3.  Worsted-yarn  mills — 23  in  number,  with  119  combs,  62,408  worsted 
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spinning  spindles,  producing  an  aggregate  of  9,800,000  pounds  of  worsted 
yarns,  mostly  of  fine  numbers,  for  the  year  1879. 

4.  Silk  and  silk  mixed  goods — 19  mills,  with  1096  looms,  7200  silk 
spindles;  661  horse-power  steam,  and  a  production  valued  at  $6,500,000 
for  the  current  year. 

The  remaining  classes  are,  for  the  present,  left  as  merged  in  the  general 
table  of  Power  Mills  on  Textile  Fabrics ,  which  excludes  only  the  carpet 
and  hosiery  mills  not  spinning  or  weaving  by  power,  about  220  in  all.  I 
will  separate  these  more  definitely  in  the  detailed  general  report.  The 
footing's  of  the  general  table  are  : 


Number  of  proprietors, . 487 

Number  of  distinct  mills,  .  . . 575 


Sets  of  wool  cards, .  764  Number  of  wool  spindles,  .  306,325 

Worsted  combs,  ...  ...  119  Worsted  spinning  spindles,  62,408 

Sets  of  cotton  cards, .  723  Number  of  cotton  spindles,  151,670 


Power  looms  on  yard  goods, .  29,874 

Power  frames,  etc.,  on  hosier, . 8,911 

Number  of  steam-engines,  .  .  .432  Horse-power, . 31,621 

Number  of  water-wheels,  .  ...  22  Horse-power,  . 1,800 


The  entire  number  of  mills  or  establishments  requiring  to  be  separately 
distinguished  is  849,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  wages  ex¬ 
ceeds  100,000  ;  but  an  exact  account  has  not  been  attempted.  The  hosiery, 
carpet,  and  worsted  yarn  products  are  estimated  by  the  leading  proprietors 
of  each  class  to  have  doubled  their  production  since  1872,  and  the  lowest 
estimate  applied  to  the  actual  values  for  1879  is,  for  woolens  and  cottons 
of  the  general  table,  $32,000,000  ;  carpets,  $15,000,000  ;  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  $15,000,000  ;  worsted  yarns,  $8,500,000  ;  silk  and  silk  mixed  goods, 
$4,500,000;  total,  $75,000,000.  For  the  current  year  the  production  will 
exceed  these  values  more  than  20  per  centum  in  each  case.” 

The  following,  relating  to  textile  manufacture  in  Montgomery  county, 
is  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  "December  30,  1879  : 

“  There  are  many  cotton  and  woolen  factories  in  Montgomery  county,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  Norristown  and  Bridgeport,  which  deserve  a  mention  such 
as  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  receive  from  Philadelphia  journals.  One  of 
these,  the  Wyoming  mill,  in  Norristown,  which  weaves  print  cloths,  con¬ 
tains  230  looms,  36  cards,  each  36  inches  width,  4  fly  frames  of  144  spindles 
each,  36  spinning  frames  of  130  spindles  each,  and  4  pairs  of  mules  of  1,200 
spindles  per  pair.  This  mill  is  driven  by  two  Leffell  water-wheels,  under 
8  feet  fall,  the  combined  horse-power  of  which  is  212.  The  proprietors  are 
William  Simpson,  Thomas  Simpson,  William  Simpson,  junior.  The  sup¬ 
erintendent  is  B.  W.  Dean. 

The  Washington  -woolen  mills,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  one 
mile  above  Norristown,  is  owned  by  Mr.  William  Watt.  It  is  propelled 
by  one  55-horse-power  engine,  and  contains  5  sets  of  woolen  cards ;  the 
cards  being  fed  by  the  Apperly  feeder.  There  are  1,632  mule  spindles  and 
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90  looms.  The  old  buildings  have  been  transformed  into  a  new  and  well- 
arranged  structure,  which  is  well  filled  with  the  products  of  the  mill.  The 
sales  of  the  products  of  the  mill  are  conducted  by  Mr.  Watt,  without  the 
intervention  of  commission  merchants. 

The  Good  Intent  mills,  owned  by  Thomas  Liversidge,  turns  out  Ken¬ 
tucky  jeans.  It  has  60  narrow  looms,  4  sets  of  woolen  cards,  4  mules  of 
of  1 ,260  spindles  altogether,  and  is  run  by  a  steam  engine  of  50  horse-power. 
The  Blue  mill,  of  Norristown,  J.  &  J.  Shaw  &  Co.,  proprietors,  manufacture 
plain  and  fancy  Kentucky  jeans.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  suburb  of 
Norristown.  The  Trooper  factory,  some  distance  above  the  mill,  is  owned 
by  the  same  firm.  Together  they  contain  7  sets  of  woolen  cards  and  2,700 
mule  spindles.  There  are  62  looms  at  the  Trooper  mill  and  82  at  the  Blue 
mill. 

The  Ford  Street  mill,  Norristown,  of  which  J.  Clarence  Cresson  &  Co. 
are  proprietors  and  John  McArthur  superintendent,  has  42  looms,  and  is 
run  by  a  70  horse-power  engine.  There  are  2  sets  of  wool  cards,  2  mules, 
the  total  number  of  spindles  in  which  is  720,  and  5  cotton  cards,  with  1,368 
spindles.  The  total  out-put  of  tliis  mill  is  250,000  yards  per  annum. 

The  Norristown  woolen  mill,  George  &  James  Bullock,  proprietors,  man¬ 
ufacture  doeskins,  beavers,  and  black  union  coatings.  It  has  a  60  horse¬ 
power  engine,  2  sets  of  60-inch  wide  carding  machines,  furnished  with  self- 
feeders  ;  2  self-acting  mules,  having  altogether  960  spindles  and  28  broad 
looms. 

The  Minerva  mills,  of  Bridgeport,  are  among  the  most  important  of 
Montgomery  county  factories.  James  Lees  &  Sons  are  the  proprietors. 
They  were  built  and  operated  by  Needles  &  Co.,  and  they  afterwarcls  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Paul  Thurlow  and  Christopher  Blount.  They  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1863,  at  a  time  when  the  machines  were  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  army  clothing.  The  present  proprietors  purchased  the  property  after 
this,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  mills  to  their  present  proportions. 

The  main  building  is  four  stories  in  height,  with  annexes,  and  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  length  by  60  windows.  The  machinery  is  run  by  a  300  horse-power 
engine.  There  are  210  narrow  looms  and  26  broad  looms;  16  sets  of  woolen 
cards,  12  of  which  are  48  inches  wide  and  4  are  60  inches  ;  3  sets  of  worsted 
machinery,  with  3,000  spindles  and  4,062  wool  spindles.  The  number  of 
yards  of  Kentucky  jeans  turned  out  weekly  is  30,000;  blankets,  6,000 
pounds;  carpet  yarn,  all-wool  filling,  19,000  pounds;  carpet  yarn,  worsted 
warp,  11,000  pounds. 

Ridgeway’s  woolen-yarn  mill,  at  Bridgeport,  contains  3  sets  of  woolen 
cards  and  2  mules  of  420  spindles  each.  The  Sterling  mills,  at  the  same 
place,  owned  by  Messrs.  Worrall  &  Radcliffe,  produce  12,000  yards  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  jeans  weekly.  An  engine  of  45  horse-power  propels  the  machinery, 
which  consists  of  3  sets  of  woolen  cards,  each  48  inches  wide,  56  looms,  and 
3  hand  mules,  with  a  total  of  1,060  spindles.” 
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CARPETS. 


Four  returns  received. 

No.  1.^  Robert  Carson,  Philadelphia.  Erected  in  1812.  Three  stories 
high  and  basement.  Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  is  supposed  to  be  ample. 
Employ  sixty-five  persons.  Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes, 
$30,000.  Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  $85,000.  Yalue  of 
annual  product,  $120,000.  Product,  carpets. 

No.  2.  Boggs  &  White,  Philadelphia.  Erected  in  1811.  Brick  building 
seventy-two  feet  front  by  thirty-five  deep.  Four  stories  high,  with  ample 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Employ  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  per¬ 
sons.  Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $70,000.  Amount 
paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $130,000.  Yalue  of  annual  product, 
$200,000.  Product,  ingrain  carpets. 

3.  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Building,  four  stories  and  base¬ 
ment.  Stair  cases  both  ends  of  mill.  Employ  about  fhre  hundred  persons. 
Annual  wages  paid  employes  about  $180,000.  Yalue  of  annual  product 
about  $750,000.  Product,  Wilton  body  Brussels  and  ingrain  carpets  ;  also, 
whole  Smyrna  carpets  and  rugs  and  mats  of  various  kinds. 

No.  4.  Samson  McDowell,  Philadelphia.  Building,  three  stories.  Means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  ample.  Employ  sixty-seven  persons.  Annual 
wages  paid  employes  about  $21,871  44.  Yalue  of  annual  product  about 
$100,000.  Product,  ingrain  carpets,  entirely  hand-loom  production,  but 
about  to  introduce  steam  power. 


T  he  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  employed ,  and  the  weekly 

wages  paid ,  &c  : 


Number  of  return. 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the 
year. 

Number  of — 

Weekly  Wages  of — 

Men. 

Women. 

Youth. 

Men. 

Women. 

Youth. 

i 

10 

50 

50 

8 

7 

811  00 

85  00 

83  50 

2 

10 

484 

120 

40 

5 

9  60 

1  80 

1  08 

3 

10 

52 

350 

100 

50 

Piece  work. 

6  00 

3  25 

4 

12 

.52 

57 

10 

Wages  not  given. 

Total, 

.... 

577 

158 

62 
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At  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  and  weavers,  held  in  Philadelphia  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1879,  the  following  scale  of  prices  was  agreed  upon,  to  continue  in 
force  until  June  9,  1880,  between  the  parties  whose  signature  is  attached : 


From  December  9,  1879,  until  March  9,  1880. 


Clear  of  Winding. 

Extrasup.,  13  pairs,  14|,  15,  and  15’  cents. 

Extra  sup.,  12!,  pairs,  13j,  14,  and  14’  cents. 

12  pairs  fine, . 13j  and  14  cents. 

11  pairs  fine, . 12  and  12|  cents. 

10  pairs  fine, . 10j  and  11  cents. 

9  pairs  fine, .  9’  and  10  cents. 

8j  pairs  fine, .  9  and  9’  cents. 

8  pairs  fine, .  8’ and  9  cents. 

7!,  pairs  fine, .  8  and  8,  cents. 

7  pairs  fine, .  7  j  cents. 

6  pairs  fine, .  6j  cents. 


Not  Clear  of  Winding. 
Extrasup.,  13  pairs,  15’,  16,  and  16’  cents. 
Extra  sup.,  12’  pairs,  14’,  15,  and  15‘  cents. 

12  pairs  fine, . 14|  and  15  cents. 

11  pairs  fine, . 13  and  13’  cents. 

10  pairs  fine, . 11’ and  12  cents. 

9  pairs  fine, . 10),  and  11  cents. 

85  pairs  fine, . 10  and  10j  cents. 

8  pairs  fine, .  9£  and  10  cents. 

7j  pairs  fine, .  9  and  9j  cents. 

7  pairs  fine, .  8£  cents. 

6  pairs  fine, .  7|  cents. 


From  March  9,  1880.  until  June  9,  1880. 


Clear  of  Winding. 

Extrasup.,  13  pairs,  15, 15 j,  and  16  cents. 
Extrasup.,  12^  pairs,  14,  14^,  and  15  cents. 

12  pairs  fine, . 14  and  14£  cents. 

11  pairs  fine, . 12£  and  13  cents. 

10  pairs  fine, . 11  and  11^  cents. 

9  pairs  fine . 10  and  10£  cents. 

8’  pairs  fine .  9^  and  10  cents. 

8  pairs  fine, .  9  and  9^  cents. 

71  pairs  fine, .  8j  and  9  cents. 

7  pairs  fine .  8  cents. 

6  pairs  fine .  7  cents. 


Not  Clear  of  Winding. 

Extra  sup.,  13  pairs,  16, 16’ ,  and  17  cents. 
Extrasup.,  12’  pairs,  15, 151,  and  16  cents. 

12  pairs  fine, . 15  and  15|  cents. 

11  pairs  fine . 13 j  and  14  cents. 

10  pairs  fine, . 12  and  12’  cents. 

9  pairs  fine, . 11  and  11^  cents. 

8£  pairs  fine, . 10j  and  11  cents. 

8  pairs  fine, . 10  and  10£  cents. 

7j  pairs  fine, .  9’  and  10  cents. 

7  pairs  fine, .  9  cents. 

6  pairs  fine, .  8  cents . 


Committee  of  Manufacturers : 


James  Judge, 
Francis  Magee, 
John  Hamilton, 
James  Bole, 


A.  S.  Jennings, 
James  Martin, 
William  Lockhart, 
William  Erkskine, 


James  Stinson. 


Committee  of  Weavers  : 
William  Agnew,  Henry  Huser, 
William  Fairman,  William  Biggerstaff, 
John  H.  Berge,  Robert  Elliott, 
Robert  Nicholl,  William  Ritchie, 
John  Wilson. 
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The  following  manufacturers  have 
above  scale  of  prices  : 

Samuel  Burnett, 

Robert  Carson, 

Boggs  &  White, 

John  Boggs, 

Stewart  Brothers, 

Robert  Huston, 

James  McCracken, 

James  Doak, 

Thomas  Devlin, 

John  Shegog, 

Robert  Anderson, 

Erhard  Biswanger, 

Davis  &  Rath, 

W.  &  J.  McHatton, 

Thomas  Caves, 

James  Gilmore, 

Samuel  Keightly, 


signified  their  willingness  to  pay  the 

Henry  Dickel, 

Robert  Galbraith, 

James  Galbraith, 

Josiah  Galbraith, 

Thomas  Galbraith, 

A.  Holmes, 

Patton  &  Krisher, 

George  Treude, 

Jacob  Schuhmachr, 

W.  J.  Cunningham  &  Son, 

James  McDade  &  Son, 

David  McCracken, 

Edward  C.  Read, 

R.  Alexander  &  Son, 

Samson  McDowell, 

Charles  Boyle'n, 

Moore  &  Brother. 
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SILK. 


No.  1,  Sanquoit  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  Scranton,  Lackawanna 
county,  established  in  1870.  Have  been  in  operation  only  since  June,  1879, 
by  present  owners  and  management.  Employ,  of  an  average,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Product,  silk  for  weaving  purposes. 

No.  2,  Aub.  Hackenburg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  established  in  1863.  Build¬ 
ing,  four  stories  high,  with  outside  fire  escapes.  Employ  fifty-six  persons. 
Amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $14,000.  Amount  paid  for  material 
used  in  business,  $100,000.  Value  of  annual  product,  $150,000.  Product, 
silk  threads,  (sewing  and  machine  silks.) 


Number  of  Returns. 

Hours  worked  per  ; 
day. 

Days  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYEES. 

AVERAGE  DAILY 
WAGES. 

Men. 

Women. 

Youth. 

Men. 

Women. 

Youth. 

1 . 

2, . 

10 

10 

300 

4 

6 

’  46  ’ 

146 

4 

?2  50 

2  00 

90  87 j' 

90  35 
70 
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MANUFACTURES 


]  Number  of  returns.  i 

Name  oe  Mill. 

» 

By  whom  Operated. 

1 

M.  B.  Sc  J.  TT.  Fullerton, . 

M.  B.  &  J.  H.  Fullerton,  . 

2 

Graft  &  Firth,  .  . . 

Graff  &  Firth, . 

3 

S.  T.  Cooper, . 

S.  T.  Cooper, . 

4 

William  Gillis, . 

William  Gillis, . 

5 

Tliomas  Clarkson, . 

Thomas  Clarkson,  .  .  ; . 

6 

Waterside  Woolen  Factory,  . 

J.  S.  Noble  &  Brother, . 

7 

A.  J.  Brumbach . 

A.  J.  Brumbach, . 

8 

J.  G.  Leinbacli  &  Co., . 

9 

Isaac  W.  Smith,  . 

Isaac  W.  Smith,  . 

10 

J.  T.  Rich  &  Sons, . 

11 

F.  M.  Welsh  &  Co.,  . 

F.  M.  Welsh  &  Co.,  . 

12 

S.  &  P.  Eves . 

S.  Sc  P.  Eves . 

13 

Harvey  Lamb, . 

Harvey  Lamb,  . 

14 

John  Maxson,  . 

John  Maxson,  . 

15 

J.  Led  ward  &  Son, . 

J.  Led  ward  Sc  Son, . 

16 

Edginont  Factory, . 

James  M.  Stotesbury, . 

17 

Todmorden  Woolen-Mills,  ... 

Samuel  Bancroft, . 

18 

Verlenden  Bros.,  . 

Verlenden  Bros., . 

19 

Shaw,  Esrey  &  Co.,  Limited, . 

Shaw,  Esrey  &  Co.,  Limited, . 

20 

Girard  Wool-Mills,  . 

Thomas  Thornton, .  .... 

21 

I.  B.  White, . 

22 

Chambers!) u rg  Woolen  Company,  .  .  . 

Chambersburg  Woolen  Company,  .  .  . 

23 

Webster  Mills, . 

Benjamin  Fisher, . 

21 

M.  G.  Keatley, . 

M.  G.  Keatley, . 

25 

Jasper  Shoemaker,  . 

Jasper  Shoemaker, . 

26 

Youngman,  Caswell  &  Co., . 

Youngman,  Caswell  &  Co.,  .  . 

27 

John  Wilson  &  Co., . 

John  Wilson  &  Co.,  ...  1 . 

28 

William  Wallace,  . 

William  Wallace,  . 

29 

William  Watt,  . 

William  Walt, . 

30 

Seth  Humphreys, . 

Seth  Humphreys,  . 

31 

Conyers,  Button  &  Co . 

Conyers,  Button  &  Co., . 

32 

Aaron  Jones1  Sons,  . 

Aaron  Jones1  Sons,  . 

33 

Bardsley  &  Craven, . 

Bardsley  Sc  Craven, . 

34 

D.  Crowther  &  Son, . 

1).  Crowther  &  Son, . 

35 

David  Hey,  . 

David  Hey,  . 

36 

Thomas  Mottram,  . 

Thomas  Mottram,  . 

37 

Continental  Worsted-Mills, . 

George  Campbell,  . 

38 

Manayunk, . 

39 

Manayunk, . 

40 

J.  S.  Ingham  &  Co., . 

41 

M.  Halfpenny  &  Co., . 

M.  Halfpenny  Sc  Co., . 

County. 


Armstrong, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Beaver,  . 

Bedford, 

Berks,  . 
do.  . 


Chester, 

Clinton, 

do. 


Columbia, 
Crawford, 
Delaware, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Erie,  .  .  . 
Franklin, 
do. 

Fulton,  .  . 

Huntingdon, 

Lackawanna, 
Lycoming,  . 
Mifflin,  .  .  . 
Monroe,  .  . 
Montgomery, 
do. 

Philadelphia, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Union, 
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—WOOLEN. 


In  what  year  erected. 

Whole  number  of  persons 
employed. 

Amount  of  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  business. 

Amount  paid  annually  for 
wages  of  employees. 

Amount  paid  for  material 
used  in  business. 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Kind  of  goods  manufactured. 

1865 

21 

$5, 000  00 

$3,000  00 

$1,875  00 

Barred  and  plain  flannel,  and  knitting  yarns. 

1865 

76 

*50,000  00 

20,000  00 

70,000  00 

Woolen  goods—/,  e.  flannels,  blankets,  yarns, 

1862 

8 

130,000  00 
4,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

$1,600  00 

and  cassiinere. 

Woolen  yarn. 

1841 

2 

237  52 

Blankets,  and  stocking  yarn. 

1877 

11 

5,000  00 

2.775  00 

Blankets. 

1867 

12 

to  6,000  00 
14,000  00 

3,840  00 

7,000  00 

13,000  00 

Cassimeres,  flannels,  satinets,  blankets,  car- 

1865 

33 

40,000  00 

7,723  24 

52,227  00 

67,000  00 

pets,  and  yarns. 

Cassimeres. 

1851) 

41 

40,000  00 

12,000  00 

Jeans,  cottonades,  cotton  laps,  and  flannels. 

1875 

58 

45,000  00 

26,000  00 

Kentucky  jeans,  doeskins,  and  tweeds. 

1845 

14 

12,440  40 

1,010  00 

5,000  00 

Flannels,  yarn,  and  blankets. 

1864 

7 

to  1,200  00 

tol0,000  00 

Blanket,  flannel,  satinet,  wool  jean,  and 

10 

1,500  00 

$300  to  $500 

2,000  00 

stocking  yarn. 

Yarns,  blankets,  &c. 

1862 

4 

15,000  00 

$700  00 

Yarns  and  flannels,  and  some  cassimeres. 

1854 

50 

30,000  00 

17,000  00 

36,000  00 

40,000  00 

.leans,  cottonades,  kerseys,  and  cassimeres. 

1867 

124 

100,000  00 

40,000  00 

80,000  00 

120,000  00 

Doeskins,  jeans,  and  mixed  goods. 

1873 

40 

60,000  CO 

15,000  00 

125,000  00 

Cotton  yarn. 

102 

200,000  00 

170,000  00 

Beaver  cloth. 

1859 

48 

30,000  00 

16,100  00 

81,000  00 

Kentucky  jeans. 

278 

300,000  00 

89,154  56 

291,700  00 

Wools,  cottons,  warps,  Ac. 

.  .  . 

7 

5,000  00 

1,000  00 

Cassimeres,  tweeds,  flannels,  yarns,  leggings, 

1847 

12 

12,000  00 

3,000  00 

6,000  00 

socks,  &c. 

Jeans,  satinets,  blankets,  carpet  and  stocking 

1866 

82 

90,500  00 

31,597  00 

107,481  00 

175,000  00 

yarn. 

Woolen. 

1855 

13 

6,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

Carpets,  satinets,  flannels,  stocking  yarn, 

9 

6,000  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,600  00 

blankets,  Ac. 

Blankets,  flannels,  tweed,  cassimeres,  yarns, 

1840 

11 

5,000  00 

and  carpets. 

Tweeds,  flannels,  stockings,  yarns,  Ac. 

1868 

43 

60,000  00 

12,000  00 

80,000  00 

120,000  00 

Cassimeres,  blankets,  yarns. 

1864 

13 

12,000  00 

3,500  00 

9,000  00 

Cassimeres,  flannels,  blankets. 

1865 

72 

20.000  00 

10,000  00 

60,000  00 

80,000  00 

Cassimeres. 

86 

50,(  00  00 

20,800  00 

Jeans  and  fancy  cassimeres. 

1677 

32 

25,000  00 

10,262  40 

55,800  00 

76,440  40 

Carpet  yarn. 

1830 

441 

500,000  00 

100,000  00 

500,000  00 

Faucy  knit  woolen  and  hosiery. 

1840 

150 

1C0,000  00 

60,000  00 

100,000  00 

250,000  00 

Hosiery  and  machine  knit  goods. 

1870 

226 

100,000  00 

50,000  00 

150,000  00 

230,000  00 

Worsted  and  cotton  dress  goods. 

1874 

29 

10,000  00 

8,000  00 

Woolen  and  cotton  yarn. 

1870 

37 

20,000  00 

12,000  00 

40,000  00 

70,000  00 

Carpet  yarn. 

1865 

33 

10,000'-00 

Knit  jackets. 

1862 

378 

500,000  00 

110,000  00 

800,000  00 

Fine  worsted  yarn. 

1872 

53 

55,000  00 

9,  .500  00 

110,000  00 

Worsted  yarns. 

1842 

32 

70,000  00 

11,500  00 

130,000  00 

Woolen  yarns. 

1848 

6 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,500  00 

Cassimeres,  doeskins,  yarns,  and  flannel. 

1878 

43 

1,500  00 
62, COO  00 

11,005  09 

41,998  93 

76,544  00 

All  wool  cassimeres. 

*  Running. 


t  Building  and  machinery, 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics, 


[No.  8 , 


WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES.- 


1  No.  of  returns.  II 

1  Hours  worked 
per  day. 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  the 
year. 

Wool 

sorters. 

Wool 

washers. 

Dyers. 

Foremen 

and 

overs’rs. 

Pickers. 

Carders. 

Spinners 

Warpers 

and 

beamers. 

j  Peelers. 

|  N umber. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

to 

O 

cS 

|  Number. 

to 

0 

sx 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

to 

o> 

b£) 

;  * 

Number,  j 

I 

Wages. 

3 

Z 

m 

O 

fcx 

Number.  1 

Wages. 

Number.  | 

Wages. 

1 

1 

$1  50 

1 

$1  25 

1 

$2  00 

1 

$2  00 

1 . 

2 

$1  50 

1 

*fl  00 

2 

3  50 

2 

10 

52 

2 

1  37! 

2 

1 371 

2 

1  37£ 

5 

1  371 

1 

1  37! 

1 

1  37! 

1 

1  37£ 

2 

1  37£ 

5 

1  37| 

3 

10 

13 

1 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

4 

10 

26 

1 

5 

ib 

51 

>•  • 

1 

1  25 

1 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

to 

to 

to 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

6 

43 

1 

1  -50 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  00 

l 

1  35 

1 

55 

7 

10 

49 

1 

1  25 

2 

2  001 

2 

1  60 

2 

1  13 

8 

1 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1 

9 

10 

50 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

3  00 

1 

1  25 

2 

1  40 

4 

1 75 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  75 

10 

10 

39 

1 

1 

30 

1 

75 

1 

1  30 

11 

10 

1 

1  00 

1 

75 

1 

1  00 

12 

11 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

.  . 

1 

1 

14 

52 

1 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

15 

10 

45 

1 

2  00 

2 

1 

3  75 

2 

3  00 

1 

2  00 

4 

1  331 

2 

1  25 

16 

.  . 

2 

2 

3 

25 

.  .  . 

2 

5 

17 

10 

51 

1 

1  20 

4 

1  20 

] 

1  65 

1 

1  20 

1 

3  33 

6 

2  00 

2 

1  70 

2 

75 

3 

1 77 

1 

3 10 

1 

3  50 

1 

8  33 

18 

10 

51 

2 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

19 

50 

1 

1  33y 

7 

1  50 

2 

4 

1  50 

3 

3  00 

9 

2  25 

3 

2  15 

4 

2  29 

5 

2  75 

20 

11 

34 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

21 

10 

45 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

22 

11 

50 

2 

1  70 

1 

1  25 

4 

1  25 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

6 

1  90 

1 

2  50 

2 

2  64 

1 

3  50 

23 

12 

33 

i 

1  00 

1 

1 00 

1 

1  00 

1 

1 

1 00 

2 

1  00 

1 

1 00 

1 

1  00 

24 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

1 

1 

1 

25 

Hi 

41 

i 

.  . 

3 

1 

1 

26 

11 

51 

i 

80 

1 

80 

3 

2  .50 

1 

1 00 

3 

2  75 

27 

10 

41 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

. . 

2 

2 

1 

28 

11 

41 

1 

1  50 

i 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  25 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2  00 

1 

3  00 

1 

29 

2 

2  00 

1 

1 

00 

0 

1 

2  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

30 

10 

51 

31 

10 

50 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  25 

25 

1  50 

12 

2  00 

1 

4  00 

1 

3  00 

5 

2  00 

3 

1  50 

1 

2  50 

1 

3  50 

3 

5  00 

32 

10 

50 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3  00 

1 

1 

2 

3 

•  • 

33 

10 

51 

4 

2  50 

1 

.  1 

1 75 

5 

1  25 

6 

1 

4  00 

•  • 

l 

6 

2  00 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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EMPLOYEES’  WAGES. 


Fullers. 

Finish¬ 

ers. 

Weavers 

Burlers. 

Engineers 

Mechanics 

Laborers 

Women. 

Boys. 

Other  em¬ 
ployees. 

Number. 

CO 

O' 

bC 

Ti 

fs 

.  | 
t-.  | 

f 

3 

£ 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

CO 

4> 

bfi 

cd 

Number. 

CO 

<V 

be 

« 

£ 

Number. 

j  Wages. 

|  Number. 

CO 

o 

bo 

o3 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

1* 

0J 

fc 

Cfl 

■V 

be 

«J 

|  Number. 

CO 

O) 

be 

aJ 

£ 

1 

$1  75 

5 

75 

1 

374 

1 

$1  25 

4 

50 

12 

fl  374 

2 

$1  374 

i 

1  37  s 

i 

$1  374 

7 

$1  374 

20 

1  00 

6 

70 

6 

1  374 

1 

1 

1  CHI 

2 

50 

i 

1  25 

i 

7 

50 

i 

1  20 

2 

1  35 

1 

90 

2 

1  15 

1 

1  10 

i 

1  80 

2 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  25 

.  • 

2 

30 

2 

50 

1 

1  17 

9 

5 

35 

1 

1  00 

17 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2  00 

6 

80 

1 

60 

36 

80 

to 

to 

1  00 

1  00 

2 

1  30 

8 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

i 

1  50 

1 

1  62 

1 

1  67 

1 

1  00 

25 

1  25 

3 

83 

3 

67 

1 

68 

7 

.50 

2 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

i 

3  00 

5 

1  25 

76 

1  10 

10 

584 

2 

1  25 

3 

70 

5 

834 

2 

2  50 

2 

75 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  70 

l 

1  20 

14 

1  00 

4 

75 

1 

1  28 

2 

2  10 

2 

1  50 

21 

1  00 

11 

40 

1 

1  35 

1 

85 

1 

1  50 

2 

1  00 

13 

1  70 

3 

1  20 

i 

1  50 

2 

1  25 

24 

1  00 

4 

66 

1 

1  08 

2 

83 

17 

1  00 

2 

90 

1 

1  334 

4 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

20 

1  20 

3 

2  34 

1 

2 

1  50 

74 

1  10 

4 

50 

4 

2  15 

16 

58i 

34 

67 

4 

75 

59 

90 

1 

75 

1 

50 

1 

'  50 

3 

50 

3 

50 

2 

1  25 

1 

1  98 

22 

1  75 

1 

1  75 

1 

2  64 

2 

1  50 

23 

66? 

4 

1  25 

3 

2  04 

1 

t  1,500 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  00 

2 

.... 

2 

1  00 

2 

1 

2 

1 

80 

1 

1  40 

,  5 

1  25 

3 

40 

5 

40 

1 

60 

3 

45 

8 

45 

1 

80 

4 

1  25 

1 

50 

1 

50 

5 

10 

75 

1 

1 

12 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

4 

1  00 

10 

1  00 

13 

50 

4 

10 

50 

1 

1  66| 

10 

70 

2 

1 

1  50 

35 

70 

29 

45 

to 

to 

1  10 

1  10 

8 

.  ■ 

13 

1  53 

11 

2  644 

13 

1  50 

i 

3  50 

2 

2  00 

3 

1  75 

15 

75 

33 

75 

20 

1  25 

229 

1  00 

19 

1  00 

3 

2  00 

28 

1  50 

o 

1  50 

13 

1  25 

4 

1  75 

1 

... . . 

30 

103 

50 

1 

50 

to 

to 

1  50 

1  25 

4 

1  25 

10 

1  25 

i 

1  75 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  50 

4 

1  00 

25 

60 

3 

125 

49 

1  25 

2 

75 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1  00 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES.— 


j  No.  of  returns.  II 

1  Hours  worked 
per  day. 

Weeks  in  ope¬ 
ration  during 
the  year. 

Wool 

sorters. 

Wool 
washers . 

Dyers. 

Foremen 

and 

Overs’s. 

Pickers. 

Carders. 

Spinners 

Warpers 

and 

beamers . 

Reelers. 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

be 

cJ 

pi 

|  Number. 

ta 

a> 

bo 

o3 

K* 

Number. 

to 

CD 

bo 

7i 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

CO 

0> 

bo 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

«2 

<D 

&0 

c3 

Pi 

34 

10 

52 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

2  50 

3 

2  00 

35 

10 

50 

2 

6 

1 

3 

36 

10 

39 

37 

10 

51 

24 

2  50 

3 

2  50 

11 

2  50 

3 

2  50 

Wa 

ges  av 

era 

ged. 

38 

10 

50 

*  2 

2 

1  16 

1 

1  67 

1 

3  00 

39 

9ar 

50 

2 

1  34 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  00 

3 

1  25 

4 

2  25 

1 

2  75 

40 

10 

1 

1  00 

41 

10 

48 

1 

2  00 

1 

75 

1 

2  09 

2 

2  25 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  75 

*  Prices  paid  per  Warp, 


t  Salaries  paid  per  annum. 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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EMPLOYEES’  WAGES. 


Fullers. 

Flulsh’s 

Weavers 

Burlers. 

Engineers 

| 

Mechanics  Laborers 

Women. 

Boys. 

Other 

employees 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

09 

bo 

AS 

fS 

|  Number. 

CO 

bo 

<a 

is 

|  Number. 

CO 

be 

a 

?*■ 

Ol 

.o 

5 

Wages. 

|  Number. 

J  Wages. 

|  Number. 

CO 

1) 

bo 

«e 

£ 

c 

£> 

c 

3 

fc 

Wages. 

Number. 

CO 

0) 

to 

ri 

£ 

Number. 

CO 

Ol 

u 

a 

pS 

l 

$1  17 

3 

8 

66 

3 

$1  17 

4 

$1  08 

4 

83 

l 

4 

6 

3 

11 

.  . 

10 

2  00 

20 

1  00 

3 

90 

l 

2  50 

4 

2  50 

2 

2  50 

4 

75 

7 

1  00 

12 

2  50 

307 

42 

14 

75 

9 

37i 

4 

87 

1 

50 

1 

1  00 

14 

60 

4 

1  00 

.  . 

l 

2  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  50 

9 

80 

1 

60 

6 

1  00 

3 

50 

2 

1 

$1  25 

1 

$1  50 

l 

2  00 

7 

60 

8 

50 

2 

80 

10 

1  00 

3 

60 

1 

1  00 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 , 


WOOLEN  MANUFACTURERS— 

The  following  tables  are  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing,  showing  the 


County. 

* 

Number  of  returns. 

Wool  sorters. 

Wool  washers. 

Dyers. 

Foremen  and  overseers. 

Pickers. 

Carders. 

Armstrong,  .  . . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

9 

1 

1 

Beaver, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bedford, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Berks, . 

2 

2 

5 

2 

8 

Chester, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Clinton, . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Columbia, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Crawford, . 

1 

1 

Delaware, . 

6 

2 

20 

27 

10 

8 

Erie, . . 

1 

1 

1 

Franklin,  . 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

2 

2 

Fulton, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Huntingdon, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lackawanna, . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

I  jy  coming, . 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Mifflin,  ...  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Monroe, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Montgomery, . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Philadelphia, . 

9 

36 

9 

42 

33 

10 

11 

Tioga,  . 

1 

Union, . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

41 

55 

24 

83 

100 

32 

47 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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RECAPITULATION. 

classification  of  employes  and  the  average  daily ,  yearly,  and  weekly  wages. 


Spinners. 

Warpers  and  beamers. 

Reelers. 

Fullers. 

Finishers. 

Weavers. 

Burlers. 

j  Engineers.  | 

Mechanics. 

|  Laborers.  | 

Women. 

32 

o 

C0 

yp 

r'l 

£ 

A 

£ 

£ 

- 

6 

5 

3 

5 

12 

2 

3 

1 

7 

28 

13 

7 

1 

7 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

i 

19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

11 

7 

2 

4 

2 

i 

6 

1 

36 

2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

46 

9 

7 

5 

3 

34 

4 

8 

3 

12 

226 

176 

42 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

22 

1 

1 

2 

26 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

.  . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

11 

14 

2 

2 

1 

5 

10 

4 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

4 

20 

13 

4 

1 

1 

1 

10 

2 

1 

43 

42 

11 

13 

14 

3 

4 

33 

7 

9 

42 

510 

449 

54 

1 

3 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

l? 

3 

99 

40 

18 

12 

16 

166 

11 

24 

16 

78 

945 

749 

140 
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Internal  Affairs— Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


R  KCAPITULATION.- 


COTTNTY. 


Armstrong,  . 
Beaver,  .  .  . 
Bedford,  .  . 
Berks,  .  .  . 
Chester,  .  .  . 
Clinton,  .  .  . 
Delaware,  .  . 

Erie, . 

Franklin,  .  . 
Fulton,  .  .  . 
Huntingdon, 
Lycoming,  . 
Mifflin,  .  .  . 
Monroe,  .  .  . 
Montgomery, 
Philadelphia, 
Tioga. 

Union,  .  .  . 


Average  Daily  Wages. 

Average  weeks  employed.  | 

1 

1  Wool  sorters,  dyers, 

|  &c. 

Foremen  and  over¬ 

seers. 

wT 

u 

o 

ft 

ED 

«T 

3  . 

P-i 

Engineers  and  me¬ 

chanics. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Other  employees. 

$1  44 

$1  93 

$1  36 

$1  50 

$0  96 

$0  58 

$1  37 

30 

1  62 

1  62 

50 

51 

1  50 

2  50 

1  25 

.... 

90 

1  15 

43 

1  25 

2  00 

1  39 

1  25 

30 

39 

1  08 

49 

1  66 

3  00 

1  80 

.... 

90 

1  00 

1  22 

75 

39 

1  43 

2  63 

1  58 

2  07 

1  09 

75 

1  34 

50 

1  50 

1  00 

50 

50 

75 

34 

1  26 

2  82 

1  68 

2  19 

64 

50 

1  83 

47 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

33 

1  25 

1  00 

80 

2  62 

1  18 

73 

44 

70 

51 

1  50 

1  50 

75 

4L 

1  17 

2  G8 

1  00 

1  50 

75 

50 

1  00 

41 

2  00 

1  69 

1  50 

90 

78 

2  65 

51 

2  40 

2  94 

1  76 

1  63 

1  04 

52 

1  69 

49 

1  58 

2  25 

1  33 

2  00 

84 

53 

87 

48 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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Continued. 


Average  Earnings. 


yearly. 


WEEKLY,  (FOR  52  WEEKS. ) 


Wool  sorters, 
dyers,  &c. 

Foremen  and 
engineers. 

Pickers,  spin¬ 
ners,  &c. 

Engineers  and 
mechanics. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Other  employ¬ 
ees. 

Wool  sorters, 

dyers,  &c. 

Foremen  and 

engineers. 

i 

a 

"E  . 

co  O 

r  ® 

Engineers  and 

mechanics. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Other  employ¬ 

ees. 

$259  20 

$347  40 

$244  80 

$270  00 

$172  80 

$104  40 

$246  60 

$4  98 

$6  68 

$1  71 

$5  19 

$3  32 

$2  01 

$4  74 

495  72 

495  72 

153  00 

9  53 

9  53 

2  94 

387  00 

615  00 

322  50 

232  20 

296  70 

7  44 

12  40 

6  20 

4  46 

5  71 

367  50 

588  00 

408  66 

367  50 

88  20 

114  66 

317  52 

7  07 

11  31 

7  86 

7  07 

1  70 

2  20 

6  11 

498  00 

900  00 

540  00 

270  00 

9  53 

17  30 

10  38 

5  19 

234  00 

285  48 

175  50 

4  50 

5  49 

3  39 

429  00 

789  00 

474  00 

621  00 

327  00 

225  00 

402  00 

8  25 

15  17 

9  12 

11  94 

6  29 

4  33 

7  73 

306  00 

204  00 

.... 

102  00 

102  00 

153  00 

5  88 

3  92 

1  96 

1  96 

2  94 

356  32 

795  24 

473  70 

617  58 

180  48 

141  00 

516  06 

6  85 

15  29 

9  11 

11  88 

3  47 

2  71 

9  92 

198  00 

198  00 

198  00 

3  81 

3  81 

3  81 

244  80 

801  72 

361  08 

223  88 

134  64 

214  20 

4  71 

15  22 

6  94 

4  30 

2  59 

4  12 

369  00 

369  00 

184  50 

7  10 

7  10 

3  55 

287  82 

511  68 

216  00 

369  00 

184  50 

123  00 

246  00 

5  53 

9  84 

4  73 

7  10 

3  55 

2  36 

4  73 

612  00 

517  14 

459  00 

275  40 

238  68 

810  90 

11  74 

9  94 

8  83 

5  30 

4  59 

15  59 

705  60 

864  36 

517  44 

479  22 

305  76 

152  88 

496  86 

13  57 

lo  62 

9  95 

9  22 

5  88 

2  94 

9  55 

455  04 

648  00 

383  04 

576  00 

241  92 

152  64 

250  56 

8  75 

12  46 

7  37 

11  08 

4  65 

2  94 

4  82 

14  Statistics, 
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MANUFACTURES 


Name  of  Mill. 

e 

By  Whom  Operated. 

COUNTY. 

1.  Hyde  &  Claney,  . 

Allegheny,  .... 

do.  .... 

2.  Eagle  Cotton  Company, . 

3.  J.  William  Lewis, . 

Eagle  Cotton  Company, . 

4.  Simeon  Cotton,  . 

do . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

Montgomery,  .  .  . 

Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

5.  J.  M.  Lewis  &  Brothers, . 

6.  Samuel  Riddle  &  Son, . 

7.  Mocophontea  Mill, . 

J.  M.  Lewis  &  Brothers, . 

Samuel  Riddle  &  Son, . 

8.  Parkmount  Cotton  and  Woolen  Com¬ 

pany,  (limited,)  . . 

9.  John  Gartside, . . 

Parkmount  Cotton  and  Woolen  Co.,  .  . 

10.  IrviDg  &  Leiper  Manufacturing  Co., 

11.  Robert  Hall  &  Sons, . 

12.  R.  Patterson  &  Co., . 

Irving  &  Leiper  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  . 
Robert  Hall  &  Sons, . 

13.  William  Simpson  &  Sons,  ... 

14  The  A.  Campbell  Manufacturing  Co., 

15.  The  Ripka  Mills, . 

William  Simpson  &  Sons, . 

The  A.  Campbell  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 

16.  Rice  &  Bean, . 

17.  C.  &  J.  Gould, . 

18.  O.  E.  Holt,  .  ' . 

19.  Joseph  Thurman,  junior,  &  Son,  .  .  . 

20.  Isaac  Springthorp,  . . 

O.  F.  Holt,  .  . 

Joseph  Thurman,  junior,  &  Son,  .  .  .  . 

21.  Byron  Brlerley,  . . 

22.  James  Leech  &  Brothers, . 

23.  James  Stafford, . 

James  Leech  &  Brothers, . 

Leo.  Doc.] 
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— COTTON. 


In  what  year  erected. 

|  Whole  number  of  persons 
employed. 

Amount  of  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  business. 

Amount  paid  annually  for 
wages  of  employees. 

Amount  paid  for  material 
used  in  business. 

Value  of  annual  product. 

Kind  of  goods  manufactured. 

1857 

60 

$50,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$60,000  00 

*250,000 
to  300,000 

Carpet  chain,  twine,  yarn,  balling,  and 
lamp-wicks. 

442 

300,000  00 

80,000  00 

300,000  00 

$475,000 

Sheeting,  bags,  twine,  carpet,  warps, 
wicks,  and  battings. 

1864 

200 

20,000  00 

70,000  00 

175,000  00 

$350,000 

Cotton  plaids  and  cheviots. 

1871 

51 

39,000  00 

9,000  00 

35,000  00 

*234,000 

Cotton  yarns. 

1868 

86 

135,000  00 

24,000  00 

. 

$80,000 

Plaid  Osnaburgs  and  checks. 

1843 

365 

84,000  00 

$500,000 

Tickings,  cheviots,  Osnaburgs,  and  cot¬ 
ton  ad  es. 

1850 

20 

16,000  00 

4,300  00 

250,000  00 

*130,000 

Cotton  warp  yarn. 

1865 

80 

30,000  00 

80,000  00 

90,000  00 

$120,000 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  casslmercs 

1858 

45 

30,000  00 

16,000  00 

16,000  00 

$60,000 

Woolen  cassiuaeres. 

1859 

92 

100,000  00 

27,637  66 

130,000  00 

$210,000 

Cotton  yarns. 

39 

6,0(J0  00 

15,000  00 

45,000  00 

t 500, 000 

Cotton  and  woolen  jeans. 

1885 

215 
to  260 

300,000  00 

38,000  00 
to  50,000  00 

$ 200, 000 
to  300,000 

Brown  drills,  sheeting,  and  yarns. 

1826 

152 

100,000  00 

35.833  00 

+2,716,810 

Print  cloths. 

1867 

725 

230,(00  00 
to  300,000  00 

375,000  00 
to  450,000  00 

$700,000 
to  800,000 

Colored  cotton  goods. 

450 

130,000  00 

$375,000 

Cotton  and  dress  goods. 

1875 

21 

20,000  00 

6,687  00 

30,000  00 

*200,000 

$80,000 

Wool  and  cotton  yarns. 

1864 

24 

40,000  00 

8,650  00 

42,300  00 

Hosiery. 

1850 

21 

8,000  00 

6,500  00 

*155,000 

Woolen  spun  yarns,  (cotton  and  wool.) 

1861 

60 

Hosiery  and  fancy  knit  goods. 

.  . 

70 

15,000  00 

8,000  00 

25,000  00 

$10,000 

Cotton  and  woolen. 

21 

1,600  00 

3,200  00 

Woolen  yarns. 

1872 

60 

35,000  00 

17,000  00 

41,000  00 

1 42, 000 

Doeskins,  leans. 

1872 

18 

15,000  00 

8,000  (ft) 

26,000  00 

$35,000 

Woolen  carpet  yarn. 

*  Pounds. 


t  Yards, 
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M  ANUFACTURES.— COTTON.— 


* 

'C 


Name  op  Mill. 

Hours  worked  per 

Weeks  In  open 

during  the  year. 

Overseers. 

Picker 

tenders. 

Railway 

tenders. 

Drawing 

frame 

tenders. 

U 

<u 

ja 

3 

2i 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

CO 

bC 

si 

1.  Hyde  &  Claney, . 

11 

52 

1 

§1  65 

2.  Eagle  Cotton  Company, . 

» 

2 

2  25 

2 

$1  20 

8 

$0  46 

24 

$0  60 

3.  J.  William  Lewis . 

10 

1 

2  66 

1 

1  83 

4.  Simeon  Cotton, . 

10 

51 

2 

2  25 

1 

1  33 

1 

66 

1 

75 

5.  J.  M.  Lewis  &  Bros., . 

10 

47 

1 

1  92 

1 

1  08 

6.  Samuel  Riddle  &  Son, . 

10 

48 

2 

2  00 

3 

to 

2  15 

7.  Mocophonsea  Mill, . 

10 

51 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

8.  Parkmount  Cotton  and  Woolen  Com- 

10 

50 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  25 

pany,  (limited.) 

9.  John  Gartside, . 

10 

51 

1 

2  00 

1 

90 

10.  Irving  &  Leiper  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  .  . 

10 

3 

1  75 

2 

1  33 

to 

3  50 

11.  Robert  Hall  &  Sons, . 

1 

2  13 

12.  E.  Patterson  &  Co., . 

10 

50 

1 

3  17 

13.  William  Simpson  &  Sons, . 

10 

51 

1 

2  00 

.  .  .-. 

14.  The  A.  Campbell  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  . 

10 

50 

5 

1  50 

8 

1  00 

to 

to 

3  50 

1  50 

15.  The  Ripka  Mills, . 

10 

50 

1 

1  04 

8 

98 

to 

1  21 

16.  Rice  &  Bean,  . 

50 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  33 

17.  C.  &J.  Gould,  . 

10 

50 

18.  O.  F.  Holt. 

19.  Joseph  Thurman,  jr.,  &  Son,  . 

10 

52 

20.  Isaac  Springthorp. 

21.  Byron  Brierley. 

22.  James  Leech  &  Bros. 

23.  James  Stafford, . 

10 

50 

2 

4  00 

2 

1  50 

— * 

CARDING. 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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EMPLOYEES’  WAGES. 


CARDING. 

SPINNING. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Speeder 
tenders . 

Picker 

boys. 

Grinders. 

Strippers. 

Overseers. 

Mule 
spinners . 

Frame 

spinners. 

Number. 

|  Wages. 

|  Number. 

0) 

bC 

* 

|  Number. 

J  Wages. 

Number. 

n 

a» 

be 

as 

£ 

|  Number. 

Wages. 

! 

|  i 

E  SO 

a  * 

Z  £ 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

u 

a> 

X3 

s 

£ 

m 

V 

be 

03 

4 

JO  50 

43 

$0  50 

4 

JO  25 

10 

60 

19 

JO  45 

3 

$1  25 

10 

JO  75 

2 

|2  25 

1  |  J2  00 

23 

JO  65 

193 

46 

217 

33 

to 

to 

65 

45 

I 

50 

1 

1  62 

2 

1  16 

2 

2  25 

boys 

.50 

45 

75 

43 

50 

to 

to 

20 

to 

to 

1  37 

2  66 

1  00 

1  16 

3 

I  00 

i 

17 

1 

1  33 

1 

1  66 

10 

33 

7 

75 

19 

33 

to 

to 

1  00 

52 

l 

41 

1 

81 

1 

1  83 

1  j  1  50 

10 

53 

28 

72 

4 

50 

to 

to 

1  00 

62 

3 

1  37 

4 

1  50 

81 

70 

94 

30 

to 

to 

1  00 

95 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

6 

75 

9 

50 

6 

1  oo 

1 

2  00 

22 

60 

7 

60 

to 

to 

1  15 

75 

.... 

1 

l  ...  . 

3 

75 

9 

to 

1  30 

1 

l  58 

1  16 

l 

2  42 

3  1  33 

27 

75 

41 

50 

. 

to 

to 

1  00 

67 

2 

1  25 

22 

1  15 

6 

41 

to 

90 

3 

83 

1 

I  00 

5  75 

30 

70 

100 

33 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1  17 

1  23 

96 

75 

i 

1  00 

1 

90 

1 

2  0 

1  1  05 

100 

47 

20 

40 

I 

to 

to 

96 

78 

6 

1  25 

8 

1  00 

9  1  75 

161 

40 

68 

45 

to 

to 

to 

3  00 

! 

1  75 

1  00 

.  .  . ; 

.  ,  ,  . 

4 

98 

2 

98 

14  98 

178 

84 

75 

37 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1  21 

1  21 

1  21 

58 

2 

1  33 

1 

2  50 

l  1  50 

13 

17 

1  00 

2 

80 

to 

1  40 

40 

i 

1  09 

2 

1  00 

l  2  00 

3 

75 
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MANUFACTURES.— COTTON.- 


DRESSING. 


Name  op  Miix. 

Overseer 

Second 

hand. 

Spoolers 

Warpers 

Drawers 

and 

twisters. 

Dressers 

U 

<v 

a 

3 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages . 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

1.  Hyde  &  Claney, . 

1 

$1  67 

2.  Eagle  Cotton  Mill  Company, . 

1 

2  25 

1 

$1  20 

22 

§0  57 

7 

$0  60 

13 

$0  50 

6 

$0  75 

3.  J.  Wm.  Lewis, . 

3 

2  25 

4.  Simeon  Cotton. . 

4 

75 

5.  J.  M.  Lewis  &  Brothers, . 

i 

1  87 

1 

2  16 

2 

1  7 

6.  Samuel  Riddle  Son, . 

6 

2  15 

6 

1  60 

7.  Mocophonjea  Mill, . 

1 

1  00 

8.  Parkmount  Cotton  and  Woolen  Com- 

pany.  (Limited.) 

9.  John  Gartside, . 

1 

1  00 

10.  Irving  &  Leiper  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  . 

l 

2  67 

1 

1  OO 

3 

2  60 

11.  Robert  Hall  &  Sons, . 

1 

1  25 

12.  R.  Patterson  &  Co. . . 

3 

2  00 

2 

1  33 

3 

1  67 

to 

to 

to 

2  50 

1  So 

2  00 

13.  William  Simpson  &  Son’s, . 

1 

1  91 

1 

1  30 

14.  The  A.  Campbell  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 

4 

1  25 

8 

1  25 

to 

to 

3  00 

1  75 

15.  The  Ripka  Mills, . . 

6 

9& 

to 

1  21 

16.  Rice  &  Bean,  . . „ 

17.  C.  &  J.  Gould, . . .  .  t 

18.  O.  F.  Holt, . 

19.  Joseph  Thurman,  junior,  &  Son,  .... 

1 

20.  Isaac  Springthorp. 

21.  Byron  Brierley. 

22.  James  Leech  <$>  Brothel's. 

23.  James  Stafford. 

1 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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EMPLOYEES’  WAGES.-Continued. 


WEAVING. 


REPAIR  SHOP,  ENGINE  ROOM,  ETC, 


Overseer 

Weavers 

Drawing- 

in 

hands. 

Foremen 

Wood 

workers. 

Iron 

workers. 

Engineer  Laborers 

Overseer 
in  cloth 
room. 

Other 

employees 

Number. 

CO 

OJ 

bo 

flS 

j  Number. 

Wages. 

Number, 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

V 

be 

- 

* 

|  Number. 

. 

09 

V 

Sf 

?*■ 

Number. 

09 

V 

bo 

flB 

£ 

u 

a> 

a 

a 

Z 

tn 

O 

to 

flg 

is 

u 

.a 

3 

21 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

4 

$1  25 

2 

(2  25 

81 

JO  75 

2 

f2  25 

2 

$1  75 

1 

$i  75 

2 

$2  25 

1 

$1  83 

25 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

i 

2  50 

1 

1  62 

2 

2  16 

14 

1  00 

i 

2  50 

1 

1  50 

2 

1  65 

i 

1  12 

6 

1  66 

to 

3  00 

4 

2  00 

55 

1  25 

3 

2  00 

4 

2  25 

1 

2  13 

i 

2  00 

9 

1  37 

to 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

22 

1  15 

2 

Jl  75 

1 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

12 

1  20 

to 

2  85 

2 

2  00 

19 

1  30 

1 

2  00 

4 

1  00 

to 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  33 

1 

50 

4 

1  33 

to 

1  67 

1 

3  00 

1 

2  12 

1 

1  33 

1 

3 

2  00 

80 

83 

1 

1  67 

1 

1  67 

2 

1  33 

i 

1  08 

1 

2  16 

i 

1  58 

to 

to 

92 

1  50 

4 

1  52 

1 

2  30 

i 

1  30 

1 

2  30 

2 

1  21 

6 

3  00 

325 

1  00 

3 

2  50 

4 

l  50 

6 

2  00 

2 

2  50 

15 

1  00 

57 

I  00 

to 

to 

2  25 

to 

to 

4  00 

4  00 

2  50 

2  .50 

9 

98 

93 

98 

2 

98 

1 

3 

4 

1 

59 

98 

to 

1  21 

to 

to 

1  21 

1  21 

1  21 

l 

2  00 

1 

1  75 

1 

2  50 

•  • 

3 

1  50 

to 

2  50 

l 

1  66 

1 

1  66 

6 

2  00 

to 

4  00 

12 

2 

RECAPITULATION. 

T he  following  tables  and  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing ,  show  the  classification  of  employes,  and  the  average  daily,  yearly,  and  weekly  wages 
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COUNTY. 

Allegheny, . 

Delaware,  . 

Montgomery,  .... 
Philadelphia, . 
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Penn  Cotton-Mill. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county. 

Establishment  located  in  Allegheny,  Allegheny  county. 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed,  257. 

Kind  of  goods  manufactured,  sheetings,  seamless  bags,  carpet  chain 

twine,  and  wick. 

Amount  of  capital  employed  in  business,  $200,000,  capital  stock  paid  in. 
Amount  of  annual  product,  1,254,000  pounds. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $54,000. 

Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  $154,000. 

Erected  in  1845. 


Occupation  and  Classi¬ 
fication. 

Number  of  men. 

Number  of  women. 

! _ _ 

No.  of  apprentices. 

Number  of  youth. 

Daily  wages  paid 
men. 

Daily  wages  paid 
women. 

Daily  wages  paid 
apprentices. 

Daily  wages  paid 
youth. 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Dajrs  in  operation 
during  the  year.  | 

Carding : 

Overseers, . 

2 

52  25 

11 

281 

Picker-tenders, . 

4 

$0  65 

Railway-tenders, . 

1 

2 

50  40 

55 

Drawing-frame-tenders,  .  . 

.  . 

6 

50  60 

Speeder-tenders, . 

13 

60 

Picker-bov, . 

4 

50 

Grinders, . 

2 

1  33 

Strippers,  . 

6 

<D 

Spinning : 

Overseer, . 

1 

2  25 

Frame-spinners, . 

29 

11 

70 

50 

Dressing : 

Overseer, . 

1 

2  25 

Second  hand, . 

1 

1  33 

Spoolers, . 

20 

75 

Warpers, . 

4 

72 

Drawers  and  twisters,  .  .  . 

5 

72 

Dressers, . 

1 

1  60 

Weaving : 

Overseer, . 

1 

2  25 

Weavers, . 

55 

90 

Drawing-in  hands, . 

4 

75 

Repair  Shop,  Engine- 

room,  &c. : 

Wood-worker, . 

1 

1  85 

Iron-workers,  . 

3 

2  00 

Engineer, . 

1 

2  50 

Laborers  and  drivers,  .  .  . 

4 

1  50 

Overseers  in  cloth-room,  .  . 

1 

5 

1  50 

60 

Miscellaneous, . 

9 

21 

20 

11 

1  50 

• 

60 

30 

45 

Note. — Not  included  in  recapitulation. 


D.  C.  CLAPP, 

Treasurer. 
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Northern  Central  Hallway. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania. 


Occupation  and  Classification. 

Men. 

j  Pay  per  day. 

Boys. 

Pay  per  day. 

Women. 

>> 

7i 

u 

Qi 

K 

Average  hours  worked 

per  day. 

Pay  of  men  per  month. 

Pay  of  women  per 

month. 

Conducting  Transportation : 

Clerks,  .  . 

74 

$1  67 

$50  00 

Chief  telegraph  operators,  . 

l 

3  33 

100  00 

Telegraph  operators . 

41 

1  37 

41  00 

Passenger  and  freight  agents, . 

41 

1  50 

45  00 

Depot  masters, . 

1 

2  83 

85  00 

Train  masters,  . 

4 

3  70 

111  00 

Train  dispatchers,  . 

5 

3  00 

90  00 

Conductors,  passenger, . 

10 

2  50 

75  00 

Conductors,  freight, . 

41 

2  17 

65  00 

Brakemen,  passenger,  * . 

10 

1  33 

40  00 

Brakemen,  freight,  . 

48 

1  39 

43  00 

Janitor, . 

1 

1  50 

1 

45  00 

$5  00 

Watchmen, . 

16 

1  17 

35  00 

Baggage  masters, . 

9 

1  50 

45  00 

Switch  tenders,  . 

18 

1  20 

36  00 

Baggage  porters, . 

6 

1  10 

33  00 

Policemen, . 

3 

1  44 

43  33 

Gatemen,  .  . . 

3 

1  50 

45  00 

Attending  ladies’  room, . 

2 

to  97 

29  00 

Cleaning  rooms,  . 

3 

75 

22  67 

Cleaning  depot, . 

1 

1  10 

33  00 

Messengers, . 

13 

63 

18  83 

Coopers, . 

1 

1  83 

55  00 

Weigh-masters, . 

2 

1  33 

40  00 

Laborers, . 

17 

1  15 

.  .  . 

34  47 

Drivers, . 

14 

1  50 

45  00 

Stable  boss, . 

1 

2  00 

60  00 

Blacksmith,  . 

1 

2  00 

60  00 

Blacksmith’s  helpers, . 

1 

1  33 

40  00 

Hostlers, . 

4 

1  13 

33  75 

Warehousemen,  . 

5 

1  06 

31  80 

Cargo  inspectors, . 

3 

1  33 

40  00 

Lineman, . 

1 

1  67 

50  00 

Maintenance  of  Way: 

Supervisors . 

4 

3  00 

10 

90  00 

Assistant  supervisors, . 

1 

2  00 

10 

60  00 

Clerk . 

1 

2  00 

10 

60  00 

Track  foremen, . 

39 

1  50 

10 

45  00 

Assistant  track  foremen, . 

20 

1  20 

10 

31  20 

Trackmen, . 

344 

1  00 

10 

26  00 

Pavers, . 

2 

1  20 

.  .  . 

10 

31  20 

Station  cleaners, . 

5 

27 

10 

8  00 

Watchmen, . 

66 

90 

12 

27  00 

Switchmen, . 

7 

1  00 

12 

30  00 

Station  keeper, . 

1 

1  20 

10 

36  00 

Conductors,  work  train,  ... 

4 

2  17 

10 

65  00 

Flagmen  and  brakemen,  work  train,  . 

4 

1  50 

10 

45  00 

Pumpers, . 

2 

1  50 

10 

45  00 

Mail  carrier,  .  . 

1 

13 

10 

4  00 

Master  carpenter,  . 

1 

3  00 

10 

90  00 

Foremen,  carpenters, . 

3 

2  50 

10 

65  00 

Foremen,  laborers,  . 

1 

1  50 

10 

39  00 

Common  laborers, . 

38 

1  20 

10 

31  20 

Carpenters, . 

39 

2  00 

10 

52  00 

Foremen,  masons, . 

3 

2  70 

10 

70  20 

Masons,  .  .  . 

20 

2  50 

10 

65  00 

Foreman,  quarrymen, . 

1 

2  70 

10 

70  20 

Quarrymen,  . 

9 

1  20 

10 

31  20 

Blacksmiths, . 

4 

2  50 

10 

65  00 

Blacksmiths’  helper, . 

1 

1  44 

10 

37  44 

Painters.  .  .  . 

6 

1  80 

... 

10 

46  80 

Telegraph  repairmen,  .  • . 

1 

1  04 

.  .  . 

10 

27  00 

Motive  Power: 

Master  mechanics, . 

2 

3  42 

10 

102  50 

General  foreman, . 

1 

4  00 

10 

120  00 

Foremen, . 

16 

2  19 

10 

65  65 

Road  foremen  of  engines, . 

1  2 

4  00 

.  .  . 

10 

120  00 
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Northern  Central  Railway — Continued. 


Occupation  and  Classification. 

Men. 

Pay  per  day. 

m 

O 

Pay  per  day. 

a 

i 

Pay  per  day. 

Average  hours  worked 

per  day. 

Pay  of  men  per  month. 

Pay  of  women  per 

month. 

Pay  of  boys  per  month . 

Motive  Power—  Continued : 

Assistant  road  foremen  of  engines,  .  . 

1 

$2  00 

10 

$60  00 

Motive  power  clerk, . 

1 

3  33 

10 

100  00 

Clerks,  .  .* . 

11 

1  68 

10 

50  45 

Engine  preparers, . 

7 

1  76 

10 

52  86 

Assistant  engine  preparers, . 

19 

1  23 

10 

36  76 

Oar  inspectors,  ...  - . 

40 

1  27 

10 

38  10 

Car  cleaners, . 

6 

1  30 

7 

$0  90 

10 

36  00 

$27  00 

Riggers, . 

2 

1  71 

10 

51  30 

Watchmen,  .  . . 

4 

A  15 

10 

34  50 

Machinists,  .  .  .  ., . . 

46 

1  84 

10 

55  20 

Machinists’  helpers, . 

27 

1  21 

10 

36  30 

Machinists’  apprentices,  . 

14 

80  88 

10 

$23  40 

Blacksmiths, . 

36 

1  79 

10 

53  70 

Blacksmiths’  helpers, . 

43 

1  27 

10 

38  10 

Blacksmiths’  apprentices, . 

2 

80 

10 

24  00 

Boiler-makers,  . 

18 

1  74 

10 

52  20 

Boiler-makers’  helpers, . 

19 

1  15 

10 

34  50 

Tinners, . 

17 

1  68 

10 

50  40 

Tinners’  helpers . 

1 

1  10 

10 

33  00 

Tinners’  apprentices, . 

2 

1  00 

10 

30  00 

Coppersmiths, . 

3 

1  77 

10 

53  10 

Carpenters . 

170 

1  81 

10 

54  30 

Carpenters’  apprentices, . 

.... 

2 

98 

10 

29  40 

Laborers,  carpenter  shop, . 

22 

1  10 

10 

33  00 

Trimmers, . 

3 

2  00 

10 

60  00 

Painters,  . 

49 

1  69 

10 

50  70 

Painters’  apprentices, . 

1 

70 

10 

21  00 

Laborers,  paint  shop, . 

3 

1  10 

10 

33  00 

Oil  distributors, . 

3 

1  14 

10 

34  20 

Coal  men, . 

23 

1  09 

10 

32  70 

Grinders, . 

1 

1  30 

10 

39  00 

Laborers,  . . 

23 

1  10 

10 

33  00 

Engine  cleaners, . 

17 

1  10 

10 

33  00 

Stationary  engineers  and  firemen,  .  . 

5 

1  26 

10 

37  80 

Passenger  enginemen, . 

10 

2  89 

10 

86  70 

Passenger  firemen,  . 

10 

1  46 

10 

43  80 

Freight  enginemen, . 

44 

2  92 

10 

87  60 

Freight  firemen,  . 

49 

1  60 

10 

48  00 

Distributing  enginemen, . 

3 

2  70 

10 

81  00 

Distributing  firemen, . 

3 

1  40 

10 

42  00 

Yard  enginemen, . 

30 

2  44 

10 

73  20 

Yard  firemen, . 

30 

1  41 

10 

42  30 
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* 

Goods  manufactured. 

• 

Lumber  and  lath. 

Lumber. 

Lumber,  (custom  work. ) 

Lumber  and  shingles. 

Lumber  and  shingles. 

Lumber,  (custom  work.) 

Lumber  and  shingles. 

Lumber. 

Lumber. 

Lumber  and  lath. 

Lumber. 

Lumber,  shingles,  headings,  and  staves. 

Lumber. 

Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath. 

Custom  work. 

Lumber. 

Custom  work. 

Lumber. 

Lumber. 

Lumber. 

Staves,  headings,  and  shingles. 

Staves,  headings,  and  shingles. 

Staves,  headings,  and  shingles. 

Lumber  and  shingles. 

Staves,  headings,  lumber,  &c. 

Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath. 

Lumber  and  shingles. 

White  oak  staves. 

Shingles. 

M'Bal  am 

SuiJtip  uoryejado  u\  s^aa^ 

•it up  aad  pa^joAi  sjuoh 

8 

01 

or 

or 

or 

or 

or 

ox 

or 

ii 

or 

or 

Zl 

or 

or 

Zl 

6 

Zl 

fewr 

or 

or 

or 

•soaioidma  jo  soSuav 
aojiipBnuuu  ptud  jnnomy 

8 

1 

200  00 
2,424  00 
20,000  00 

4.500  00 
1,000  00 

200  00 

75  00 
250  00 
2,100  00 
12,000  00 

2,000  00 
100  00 

2.500  00 
4,867  20 
6,000  00 

1.500  00 
1,300  00 
1,500  00 

700  00 
3,000  00 

300  CO 

3,480  00 

300  00 

•ssanisnq  m  pasn 
I^ijai-Boi  joj  pred  ^unoray 

8 

2 

& 

2,980  00 

2,600  00 
30  00 
25  00 
150  00 

3,000  00 
4,175  45 
1,600  00 

100  00 
7,800  00 
1,000  OO 
11,000  00 
9,832  67 
5,000  00 

4, 0C0  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 

•jonpoad  I'enuuB  jo  anfeA 

$1,000  00 

1,000  00 
6,090  00 
40,000  00 

10.500  00 
1,650  00 
1,000  00 
4,180  00 

450  00 
3,000  00 

8.750  00 

18,000  00 

4,0C0  (0 
1,200  00 
4,000  00 
15,600  00 

15, W0  CO 
15,672  83 
8,000  00 

9.750  00 
5,000  00 
7,200  00 

3.500  00 

j 

•pa^ojdcaa 

snosaad  jo  jaqranu  aioqAy 

- : - : ” 

County. 

a 

j_,ooooooooooooodddddoddddddcdd 

ci'S'O' w'S'O'C'C’v'C’C'O’C’S'D'r'U'C’C'C'C’S'O’C’u'r'O'O'O 
* 

By  whom  Operated. 

I).  Henry, . 

M.  Bristol,  iunior . 

M,  Venus, . 

Morrison  Bros.,  . 

L.  B.  Wood  &  Co., . 

Imel  &  Gordon,  .  . . . 

Peter  Holt, . 

George  W.  Quaints  &  Bros., . 

Gilbert,  Turner  &  Son,  . 

Thomas  I.  Baker, . 

Goodwin  Bros.,  . 

R.  Stewart . 

Benjamin  &  Hills, . 

E.  W.  Ross  &  Son, . 

VV.  M.  Haggerty, . 

H.  Hazel  tine  &  Son, . 

A.  W.  Jones, . . . 

AVesley  Milspan, . 

Orris  Hall,  . 

John  McNair  &  Co., . 

J.  W.  Agrelius  &Co., . 

Brace  &  Bowman, . 

Patch  &  Walters, . 

Johnson  &  Ehlred, . 

E.  E.  James, . 

C.  Chase,  . 

Mickle  &  Phillis,  . 

F.  B.  Hayward,  (Star  Mill,) . . 

C.  A.  Trisket . 

1 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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Total  value. 

gggggggg  ggggggggggg  gggggggggsgggggg 
1111  lip  §ipps|sg|  |il^||5g||SS|g| 

*“•  r-t  lO  Tree  eo  CO  oT  c<f  ooi-T  •<*'1/3' tt- 

. 

j  S 

Thousand. 

ooo'st 

ooo‘oe 

: : : : : 

cords  §300 

Staves 

AND 

Headings. 

Thousand. 

859,458 

450,000 

260,000 

280,000 

s 

2 

HEMLOCK. 

Thousand. 

1,000,000 

100,000 

1  nnn  rnn 

•' : 

::: 

“  *  *  •  •  • 

1 .  : . :  :::::§  :§ 
§::::  :  ■ : :  :sf  :e 

fcO . 

C . 

«a  .  .  . 

6 

Pi 

Thousand. 

1 

1 

:§1 : 
as  : 

16,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 
2,800, 000 

1,000,000 

220,000 
-  250,000 

50,000 

. 1 

10,000 

600,000 

Shingle. 

HEMLOCK. 

Thousand. 

150,000 

500,000 

400,000 

100,000 

200,000 

100,000 

10,000 

5,000,000 

100,000 

60,000 

PINE. 

Thousand. 

300,000 

■'ll : 
:°'l : 

200,000 

140,000 

5,000,000 

50, 000 
250,000 
1,500,000 

300,000 

200.000 

1,000,000 

100,100 

3,000,000 

200,000 

1 00,000 
500,000 

*  100,000 

By  whom  Operated. 

T.  D.  Collins,  .  .  . 

If:: 

if  A  = 
ilgts 

<  ^  o  £  ey 

5  •  A  r/j  ^ 

® 

C.  &  S.  V.  Lee,  . 

McClary  &  Buck,  . 

P.  B.  Merrill  &  Co . 

Payne  &  Co., . v 

Woolverton  &  Tinsman, . 

Jacob  Edler, . 

George  Edkin,  . 

1).  Clapp  &  Co., . 

Jacob  1).  Budman, . 

Robert  M.  Bigger, . 

John  Fry,  .  .  . . 

J.  A.  Bogordes, . . 

Chapin  &  Ransom, . 

Farnham,  Dodge  &  Dalrymple, . 

Jacob  Lorch  &  Co., . 

Lovell  &  Tanner, . 

Martin  &  Davis,  .  . 

Gran  din  &  Slater, . 

Bucher,  Maultby  &  Co., . 

Lewis  Bates, . 

I.  S.  &  D.  H.  Donaldson,  .  . 

Hyde  &  Skiff, . 

D.  Henry, . 

morrison  isrotners, . 

L.  B.  Wood  &  Co.,  . 

Imel  &  Gordon,  . 

Peter  Holt,  . 

Thomas  I.  Baker, . 

It.  Stewart, . 

E.  W.  Ross  &  Son, . 

W.  M.  Haggerty, .  . 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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McClay  &  Buck, . 

Empire  Mills,  Gilman  &  Co., . 

P.  B.  Merrill  &  Co., . 

II.  M.  &.  J.  B.  Otto, . 

Payne  &  Co., . 

Howard,  Perley  &  Howard, . 

Woolverton  &  Tiusman, . 

Jacob  Edler, . 

Bodine,  Warn  &  Co., . 

D.  Clapp  &  Co.,  .  . . 

Jacob  D.  Budman, . 

Robert  M.  Bigger, . 

D.  I).  Gordnern,  . 

Joseph  0.  Kreamer,  . 

John  Fry,  . 

Ritter  &  Beck, . 

Ira  T.  Clement, . 

Cook  &  Pardee, . 

J.  A.  Bogordes, . . 

Chapin  &  Ransom,  . 

Earnhara,  Dodge  &  Dalrymple, . 

L.  W.  Crawford, . 

Hassiuger,  Waiter  &  Co., . 

G.  W.  &  J.  B.  Brown, . 

Walter  Spencer, . 

Martin  &  Reeser, . 

Jonathan  Rogers, . 

Jacob  Porch  &  Co., . 

Lovel  &  Tanner,  . 
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Xote. — The  following  is  a  classification  of  occupations,  with  daily  wages 
paid  each,  enumerated  as  “  Other  Employes,”  in  foregoing  table,  in  their 
respective  counties  : 


Allegheny. 

Seventh  each  hands,  SI  8T  ;  5  machine  hands,  $2  50  ;  8  box  makers,  per 
piece.  Six  drawers  and  pilers,  not  given.  Six  carpenters,  $1  75  ;  2  ma¬ 
chine  hands,  $1  87^- ;  4  box  makers,  $1  50  ;  18  men  not  classified,  average 
$2  ;  1  book-keeper,  $900  per  annum  ;  8  machine  men. 

Armstrong. 

* 

Four  carpenters,  $1  75;  1  watchman,  $1  25;  1  book-keeper, $2  ;  1  coal 
digger.  2  cents  per  bushel ;  10  caulkers,  $2  50;  1  watchman,  $1  25;  2  raft- 
men,  $1  25  ;  1  stock-keeper,  $1  25  ;  1  blacksmith,  $200  per  annum. 

Cambria. 

Eight  men,  not  classified,  $1 ;  1  off-bearer,  $1  25  ;  1  blacksmith,  $  I  50. 

Centre. 

Two  women,  $1  50  and  $2  50  each  per  week  ;  1  stableman,  $1  20;  1  black¬ 
smith,  $1  40;  3  book-keepers,  $8  ;  8  men,  not  classified,  $1  25;  25  mechan¬ 
ics,  different  kinds,  $1  50. 

Clarion. 

One  blacksmith,  $1  40. 

Clinton. 

Twenty-five  men,  not  classified,  $1  25  ;  1  watchman,  SI  10  ;  6  lumber 
pilers,  $1  32. 

Crawford. 

Two  planing-mill  hands,  $2  ;  2  turners.  $1  ;  3  sash  and  door,  Ac.,  hands. 
Si  75  ;  9  D.  handle  department,  $2  25  ;  9  men,  not  classified,  SI  50. 

Cumberland. 

Eighteen  men,  not  classified. 


Dauphin. 

Two  shingle  sawyers,  $2  ;  2  shingle  packers,  $1. 

Luzerne. 

One  machine  operator,  $1  60;  1  watchman,  $1;  1  book-keeper,  $2  ;  3  car¬ 
penters,  $1  60. 


Lycoming. 

Xineteen  machine  men,  $1  62| ;  1  log  sorter,  SI  75  ;  6  log  sawyers. 
$1  66§ ;  agenk  5  per  cent,  of  what  he  sells. 
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Northampton. 

Seven  carpenters,  $1  50. 


Potter. 

One  shingle  packer,  50  cents. 

Union. 

One  iron  molder,  $1  50  ;  5  men  not  classified. 

W  ARREN. 

One  slab  cutter, - ;  1  off-bearer,  $1  25  ;  4  men,  not  classfied,  $18  per 

month;  7  stockers,  $1  25;  4  teamsters,  $3  50;  4  men  not  classified,!]  ; 
35  wood  choppers,  &c.,  $1  25  ;  2  board  pilers,  $1  25  ;  1  log  jacker,  $1  25  ; 
12  men  on  contract ;  6  men,  not  classified,  85  cents  to  $2  ;  2  log  cutters,  75 

cents  ;  3  men,  not  classified,  $1  ;  3  log  cutters,  $1  50  ;  3  log  cutters,  $ - ; 

1  log  cutter,  $2  50  ;  1  man,  not  classified,  75  cents  ;  3  men,  not  classified, 

$1  ;  31  men,  not  classified,  $ - ;  2  lumber  pilers,  $ - ;  1  log  hauler, 

$ - • 


17  gTATISTICS. 


Recapitulation. 

The  following  tables  and  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing,  shoiv  the  classification  of  employes,  and  the  average  daily,  yearly,  and  weekly  wages. 
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Hoyt  Brothers, . 

O.  B.  Lowell  &  Co., . 

F.  Eherle  &  Bro., . 

R.  Hammond, . 

H.  H.  Crary  &  Co., . 

Abraham  Shoch, . 

nurtuii,  v/v.,  . 

White  &  Co., . 

T.  H.  Norris,  . 

McConnell  &  Harmans, . 

S.  Smith, . 

Wefferling  Pruning, . 

Ira  Nichols,  .  . 

William  Cromwell, . 

W.  L.  Chambers, . 

Jacob  Lobengier, . 

B.  E.  Hebrank, . 

G.  W.  Childs . 

Smith  Brothers, . 

John  M.  Habliston, . 

Jacob  G.  Bortner, . 

Deardorff  &  Co., . 

H.  Winebrenner  &  Son, . 

P 
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[No.  8, 


TANNERIES.- 


ft 

Name  of  Operators. 

fc 

V 

V 

X.  . 

£  “ 

CO 

3 

O 

>— i 

*  % 

C  3 

.“  3 

s~=i 

Hi 

;s 

Tanners. 

Beam 

hands. 

Yard. 

Rollers 

and 

spongers. 

t- 

<u 

£ 

tn 

o 

fee 

£ 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number.  1 

Wages. 

* 

Kiefer.  Stifel  &  Co., . . 

10 

$1  83 

$1  83 

?1  50 

A.  &  J.  Groetzinger, . 

10 

1  67 

.  . 

1  50 

$1  75 

and 

1  83 

John  McTTone,  . 

30 

James  Darragh . 

1  32 

James  N.  Moorhead, . 

50 

1  50 

1  00 

/.  B.  Hoyt  &  Co., . 

1  50 

1  50 

1  30 

to 

2  00 

■J.  B.  Hoyt  &  Co., . 

2  00 

1  40 

W.  A.  B.  Clark, . 

75 

A.  L.  Hench .  .... 

1L 

52 

1  21 

1  16 

1  20 

Jonathan  Mathias, . 

10 

52 

1  12 

Louis  Plack,  . 

10 

50 

*65  00 

1  50 

1  25 

Adam  limes, . 

i 

3  00 

5 

1  38 

8 

1  10 

3 

1  20 

Adam  Innes, . 

10 

51 

i 

3  00 

4 

1  37 

7 

1  10 

3 

1  20 

Noah  Wain  bold, . 

10 

52 

B.  F.  Sherwood,  . 

1  25 

1  35 

1  15 

1  00 

to 

Hamilton,  Martin  &  Co., . 

52 

*60  00 

t  a 

1  30 

1  23 

1  30 

J.  B.  Hoyt  &  Co., . 

1  40 

1  50 

to 

1  50 

John  B  Alley  &  Co., . 

48 

8 

1  33 

15 

1  33 

2 

4 

James  Millikin  &  Son,  . 

10 

50 

1 

1  00 

Edward  B.  Richie, . 

1  Oft 

1  35 

1  00 

Jacob  F.  Rink, . 

10 

.... 

1 

75 

John  Kerschner, . 

10 

51 

2  CO 

E.  W.  McCall um, . 

2 

G.  A.  Herring, . 

48 

1 

2  00 

i 

1  66 

1 

1  00 

Jacob  Boland,  . 

10 

51 

1  50 

F.  Schanweker, . 

5 1 

1  16 

Samuel  Sample, . 

12 

33 

Joseph  Wilhelm, . 

1L 

5  i 

W.  H.  Osterhout,  .  . 

1L 

51 

1  00 

t  4 

1  30 

1  00 

to 

1  25 

C.  Miller, . 

10 

50 

1  25 

Wilcox  Tanning  Company, . 

50 

.  . 

1  25 

1  25 

1  25 

Wells  A  Son, . 

10 

50 

1  50 

1  25 

1  00 

S.  Y.  Rossi  ter, . 

*15  00 

1  50 

*15  00 

C.  E.  Gunnison,  . 

10 

50 

. 

1  25 

1  25 

1  40 

Archibold  Cbisliolm, . 

12 

50 

1  50 

2 

1 

Fayette  Tannery, . 

10 

51 

1 

1  71 

1  CO 

to 

1  25 

G.  Brookston,  . 

51 

2  00 

t  4i 

1  25 

1  25 

M.  1>.  Miller, . 

10 

52 

2 

1  10 

2 

75 

A.  J.  North, . 

10 

50 

l  as 

2 

1  00 

2 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

M.  M.  Harrington, . 

52 

1  00 

A.  D.  Faust  &  Son, . 

10 

51 

1  80 

1  30 

+5c.to6 

Leas.  McVitty  &  Sons, . 

10 

51 

1  25 

1  03 

t  3 

Charles  Iierler . 

10 

50 

2  CO 

1  00 

1  00 

B.  F.  Pitts, . 

10 

1  00 

J.  N.  &  W.  H.  Moore,  . 

10 

52 

1 

1  00 

: : 

50 

G.  L.  Morss,  . 

10 

t  4 

t  6 

A.  B.  McKinstry, . 

10 

50 

4  00 

•  • 

1  00 

1  00 

65 

to 

to 

1  15 

1  15 

Hoyt  Brothers, . 

10 

50 

3  CO 

.  .1 

t  5 

.  . 

1  25 

.  .  |  1  37 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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i 


EMPLOYEES’  WAGES. 


Bark 

grinders 

Common 

laborers. 

Engi¬ 

neers. 

Curriers 

Splitters 

Shavers. 

Table 
h  «nds, 
scourers. 

Blackers 

Finishers. 

Ollier 

employees 

N  umber. 

CO 

o 

be 

05 

£ 

C 

V 

32 

B 

3 

A 

CO 

01 

be 

a 

£ 

u 

02 

3: 

s 

3 

rfj 

02 

be 

C3 

£ 

u 

o 

32 

3 

z 

CO 

02 

be 

a 

& 

Number. 

CO 

02 

bo 

oi 

£ 

b 

02 

32 

E 

3 

Z 

oi 

O) 

be 

£ 

u 

02 

32 

s 

z 

CO 

12 

be 

93 

pf 

u 

32 

s 

3 

CO 

02 

bo 

S3 

Number. 

CO 

02 

bo 

98 

is 

i— 

12 

z 

CO 

02 

bo 

93 

pS 

$1  06 

fl  66 

$1  10 

fl  00 

1  66 

fl  CO 

3 

$1  33 

1  25 

1  00 

1  25 

1  00 

1 

40 

1  16 

1  CO 

75 

1  00 

1  00 

2 

1  10 

1 

fl  25 

4 

1  10 

to 

1  75 

* 

1  10 

3 

1  10 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  75 

25 

1  50 

21 

.  . 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

to 

93 

.  . 

1  20 

1  20 

50 

to 

80 

1  50 

.  . 

1  00 

to 

1  25 

6 

6 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

1 

1  25 

2 

50 

to 

75 

.  .  . 

1  00 

1 

75 

1 

1 

l 

1 

2  00 

1  25 

$1  50 

1  25 

fl  25 

1  50 

1  66 

1 

50 

.  . 

.  . 

4 

1  50 

•  • 

1  00 

* 

1  00 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  00 

9J 

90 

1  00 

1  40 

1  50 

2  00 

1 

1  25 

1  CO 

1  10 

1  10 

1  25 

1 

75 

1 

75 

1 

90 

1 

75 

1 

75 

.  # 

1  30 

1  30 

1  50 

2  50 

1  03 

94 

1  25 

1 

*10  00 

1  CO 

.  . 

1  00 

.  . 

1  00 

1  75 
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Tanneries'.— Employees’ 


Name  of  Operators. 


F.  G.  Shirk, 


Ahraham  Snavely,  . 
D.  S.  Sichty,.  .  .  .  . 
James  Singmaster,  . 
Henry  Gangware, 

A.  A.  Eaton,  .  .  .  . 


Davis  &  Tompkins, 

G.  W.  Hardenhurg, 


John  Ford,  . 

Spanogle  &  Fannehaker, 


Stephen  Kistler, 


Stephen  Kistler,  .  .  . 
Day,  Wilcox  &  Co.,  .  . 

W.  R.  Bennett . 

John  C.  Morgan,  .  .  . 
Addison  &  Miller,  .  .  . 
D.  M.  Casselberry,  .  . 
Benjamin  F.  Hess,  .  . 
A.  D.  Weidemhamer,  . 
George  Fulmer,  .  .  . 
Ephraham  Loux,  .  .  . 
J.  M.  Woolverton,  . 
Joseph  Howell  &  Co.,  . 
John  A.  Bechtel,  .  .  . 
Keen  &  Coates,  .  .  . 

P.  H.  Costello,  .  .  .  . 
Shear  &  Jones,  .  .  .  . 


D.  Gememee  Co., 


H,  L.  Dean  &  Bro., 
Jeremiah  Wingert, 


D.  D.  Stevens  &  Son,  . 
W.  H.  Osterhout,  .  . 
J.  H.  &  E.  P.  Hunger, 
A.  Corbin  &  Co.,  .  . 

A.  G.  Wier . 

Hoyt  Brothers,  .  .  . 


O.  B.  Lowell  &  Co., 
Lowell  &  Co.,  .  .  . 


F.  Eberle  &  Brother, 
R.  Hammond.  .  .  . 
H.  H.  Crary  &  Co.,  . 
Horton.  Cray  &  Co., 
White  &  Co.,  .  .  .  . 


T.  II.  Norris, 


McConnell  &  Hurmans, 


Hours  worked 

per  day. 

Weeks  In  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Tanners. 

Beam 

hands. 

Yard. 

Rollers 

and 

spongers. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

09 

<X> 

be 

03 

* 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

m 

<U 

U 

o3 

11 

51 

$1  00 

to 

1  50 

10 

tl  50 

fl  25 

75 

10 

50 

1  25 

12 

10 

52 

1  25 

1  00 

$1  00 

to 

1  25 

2  00 

1  40 

1  00 

1  40 

10 

52 

1 

1  00 

8 

6 

6 

to 

1  25 

10 

51 

1  00 

10 

50 

2  50 

1  50 

•  * 

1  10 

1  50 

2 

1  25 

1  08 

1  414 

to 

1  14 

10 

21 

1  40 

11 

1  08 

36 

1  50 

10 

1  00 

1  20 

1  30 

10 

1  25 

10 

50 

104 

1  25 

10 

50 

1  10 

1  10 

1  00 

10 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  00 

10 

33 

1  25 

10 

50 

1  35 

1  124 

.  . 

1  124 

1  25 

10 

52 

75 

10 

52 

1 

*15  00 

10 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

10 

52 

1  37 

1  37 

10 

52 

1  50 

1  66 

1  50 

50 

2  00 

1  35 

1  12 

1  25 

10 

2 

3 

.... 

1 

8 

25 

1  00 

10 

52 

3 

1  00 

10 

51 

105 

1  00 

10 

52 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  25 

10 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

10 

50 

1  25 

1  08 

1  00 

1  25 

1  00 

10 

51 

1  40 

1044 

1  25 

1034 

11 

50 

1  25 

1  12 

11 

52 

2  36 

1  25 

1  12 

87£ 

to 

1  25 

10 

52 

1  25 

10 

50 

toi4 

+084 

2  00 

1  25 

1  25 

1  15 

3  00 

1  25 

1  25 

1  15 

10 

52 

1  25 

1  25 

1  00 

to 

1  25 

11 

52 

1  25 

1  25 

1  24 

to 

to 

1  35 

1  35 

10 

52 

1 

8 

1  25 

1  CO 

to 

1  50 

52 

5 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

1  25 

90 

1  00 

12 

0 

2  00 

1  25 

•  • 

85 

1  00 

S.  Smith, . 

Wefferling  Bruning. 
Ira  Nichols,  .  .  . 
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Wages.— Continued. 


Bark 

grinders 

Common 

laborers. 

Engin¬ 

eers. 

Curriers 

Splitters 

Shavers. 

Table 

hands, 

scourers. 

Biackers'  Finishers. 

0 

enij 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

to 

V 

tc 

as 

Number. 

00 

4>  | 

bO 

aS 

* 

N  umber. 

CO 

a> 

be 

as 

P 

o 

.o 

3 

£ 

Wages. 

Number. 

CO 

V 

-i- 

68 

£ 

Number. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

z 

.3 

£ 

3 

» 

1 

$0  85 

.  . 

$1  50 

1  25 

$1  25 

$1  25 

.  .  $1  25 

$1  25 

1  00 

$1  00 

4 

25 

5 

1  25 

1  00 

1  00 

.... 

1  25 

90 

to 

1  00 

2 

1  80 

90 

90 

90 

1  33 

.  .  42  00 

,  . 

1  83 

1  40 

"  * 

1  10 

1  10 

$1  10 

1  12i 

* 

1  00 

> 

*8  00 

1  10 

1  00 

1  03 

1  10 

1  33 

1  25 

1  00 

1  00 

1 

1 

50 

1  00 

25 

to 

50 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  15 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  12J 

3 

1  50 

to 

to 

1  25 

1  75 

1  00 

1  37§ 

1  00 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

• 

+08* 

*24  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  15 

1  to 

1  25 

2 

75 

5 

1  00 

to 

to 

1  25 

1  50 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

1  00 

1 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  00 

1 

90 

90 

1  25 

85  .  . 

1  00 

•  .  '  .  . 

Other 


$0  70 


40 
to 
75 


75 


50 


1  00 
to 
1  50 
1  00 
to 
1  75 


2  00 


50 

75 


85 
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Tanneries  —Employees’ 


Name  of  Opebatobs. 

U 

a 

n 

U 

it 

o 

c n  . 

t  >* 

S  ri 

Weeks  in  opera¬ 

tion  during  the 
year. 

Tanners. 

Beam 

hands. 

Yard. 

Rollers 

and 

spongers. 

Number. 

j  Wages . 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

03 

<y 

be 

«3 

Es 

Number,  j 

Wages. 

William  Cromwell,  . 

10 

50 

ft  00 

fl  00 

$1  00 

§1  05 

George  W.  Childs, . 

10 

50 

2 

2  75 

7 

1  00 

3 

90 

2 

1  50 

Smith  Brothers,  . 

10 

50 

2 

1  25 

John  M.  Habliston, . 

10 

52 

1  10 

1  33 

1  00 

1  10 

Jacob  Gr.  Roi*tner, . 

10f 

52 

1 

I  00 

Deardorff  &  Co., . 

10 

51 

1  10 

'  Month. 


t  Per  side. 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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Wages— Continued. 


Bark 

grinders 

Common 

laborers. 

Engl- 

neers. 

Curriers 

Splitters 

Shavers. 

Table 

hands, 

scourers. 

Blackers 

Finishers. 

Other  em¬ 
ployees. 

Number.  | 

Wages. 

V 

& 

s 

.p 

Wages. 

Number.  | 

CO 
a t 

be 

03 

£ 

Number.  ■ 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number, 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

U 

ja 

£ 

p 

Wages. 

N  umber. 

Wages. 

2 

$1  00 
00 

14 

$1  00 

90 

1 

$1  33 

1 

1  00 
82* 

1 

" 

1  00 
85 

1 

1 

$1  25 

l 

$1  25 

1 

65 

Allegheny  county,  two  shavers,  $1  66  to  $3  per  day. 
Monroe  county  one  shaver,  $1  83  per  day. 
Washington  county,  one  shaver,  $1  per  day. 
Lehigh  county,  one  shaver,  $1  25  per  day. 
Susquehanna  county,  one  overseer,  $1,200  per  year. 


Recapitulation. 

The  fol  lowing  tables  are  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing,  showing  the  classification  of  employes,  and  the  average  daily,  yearly,  and 

weekly  wages. 
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TOBACCO. 


Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  become  noted  for  the  large  amount 
and  excellent  quality  of  tobacco  raised  by  its  industrious  farmers.  The 
skillful  and  economical  manipulation  of  the  soil,  with  a  view  of  lucrative 

ft 

returns,  practiced  by  these  model  agricultura1  workers,  produces  a  marked 
friendly  competition,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality,  and  as  a  result,  the  county 
is  justly  denomirated  as  the  “  banner  ”  tobacco  district  of  the  United 
States.  The  following  article  is  from  Frank  II.  Diffenderfer,  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  “  New  Era  :  ” 

1.  The  acreage  of  tobacco  put  out  last  year  (1879,)  was  largely  in  excess 
of  any  previous  }rear.  In  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  I  am  inclined 
to  put  the  acreage  in  this  county  at  about  13,500  acres. 

2.  If  all  Lancaster  county  were  planted  with  tobacco,  the  yield,  in  an 
ordinary  season,  would  be  double  the  entire  product  of  the  whole  United 
States. 

8.  The  yield,  per  acre,  in  1879,  will,  I  think,  considerably  exceed  that 
of  any  previous  year.  I  count  upon  an  average  production  of  1,500  pounds 
to  the  acre — an  extraordinary  y^ield ,  all  things  considered.  The  general 
average  is  pulled  down  by  some  districts,  where  the  average  falls  consid¬ 
erably  below  that.  From  1,800  to  2,400  pounds  were  grown  by  many 
planters.  Two  thousand  pounds  were  not  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
yield. 

4.  The  crop,  all  things  considered,  is  the  finest  ever  grown  in  this  county. 
In  addition  to  the  heavy  yield,  the  quality  is  also  superior.  There  was  an 
unusual  development  of  leaf — forty  and  fifty  inches  in  length  having  been 
common — besides  which,  its  rapid  growth  towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
resulted  in  giving  it  that  soft,  pliable,  and  silky  character  so  much  sought 
after  by  cigar  manufacturers.  The  wrappery  character  of  the  leaf  is  such, 
that  a  larger  amount  of  that  class  of  goods  will  be  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  pounds,  than  ever  before. 

5.  The  tobacco  is  packed  in  cases  of  a  uniform  size,  containing  about 
400  pounds.  The  yield  of  the  county  cannot  yet  be  accurately  ascertained. 
From  all  the  information  at  my  command,  derived  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  and  by  comparing  notes  with  our  best  informed  dealers,  I  think  50,000 
cases,  or  20,000,000  pounds,  will  pretty  nearly  represent  the  production  of 
the  county.  For  the  whole  State,  75,000  cases  is,  perhaps,  a  near  approx¬ 
imation. 

6.  The  prices  realized  thus  far,  have  been  very  good.  A  majority  of  grow¬ 
ers  assort  their  tobacco  into  three  classes,  known  as  fillers,  seconds,  and 
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wrappers.  The  first  named  includes  the  lowest  grade  ;  the  second,  a  kind 
slightly  better,  and  the  third,  the  best  sort.  These  have  been  selling  so 
far  during  the  season,  at  from  3  to  5  cents  for  fillers  ;  from  5  to  10  cents 
for  seconds,  and  from  12  to  30  cents  for  wrappers.  The  fillers, in  the  1879 
crop,  will  not  be  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  yield ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
an  acre  gives  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  not  more  than  500  pounds  would  be 
fillers.  Some  crops  have  no  seconds  this  year,  proving  the  unusual  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  crop. 

7.  The  crop  of  1879  met  with  more  drawbacks,  than  any  before  planted 
in  this  county.  The  spring  was  “  late,”  to  begin  writh.  Then  we  had 
frosts,  that  killed  many  of  the  plants  already  set  out,  and  some  that  still 
remained  in  the  seed  beds.  The  cut-worms  were  also  very  numerous,  ne¬ 
cessitating  replanting  to  a  great  extent.  Then  came  six  weeks  of  drouth, 
which  was  worst  of  all,  rendering  artificial  watering  necessary.  Later, 
when  abundant  rains  had  come,  several  very  destructive  hail  storms  swept 
over  various  portions  of  the  county,  doing  much  damage,  some  farmers 
suffering  to  the  extent  of  $3,000.  The  after  season  was,  however,  so  favor¬ 
able,  as  to  result  in  an  unusual  yield. 

8.  Although  the  yield  was  so  great,  with  few  exceptions,  the  acre  put 
out  by  individual  farmers  was  small.  From  one  to  three  acres  is  the  usual 
amount,  although  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  were  planted  on  a  single  farm. 
Perhaps  three  fourths  of  the  entire  number  had  out  less  than  five  acres. 

9.  A  number  of  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  where  the  amount 
realized  per  acre  was  astonishingly  great.  Two  hundred  dollars  was  an 
every  day  occurrence;  $300  per  acre  was  nothing  unusual,  while  in  a 
number  of  instances,  $500  were  realized.  The  best  result  we  know  of,  was 
where  15,800  plants  were  set  out  on  three  acres,  producing  7,681  pounds 
of  tobacco,  or  nearly  half  a  pound  per  plant.  This  was  sold  at  25  cents 
through,  realizing  the  fortunate  owner  $1,920  25,  or  $640  08  per  acre. 

10.  The  average  price  realized  will  be  about  1 5  cents,  all  qualities  taken  to¬ 
gether,  which  is  about  one  cent  higher  than  the  cr  op  of  1878  yielded  its  grow¬ 
ers.  Fifteen  cents  is  a  vexy  high  average,  the  greatest  obtained  for  years, 
if  not  the  greatest  since  tobacco  culture  has  become  a  recognized  pursuit 
amongst  us.  Should  the  present  prices  be  maintained,  and  the  entire  crop 
be  lifted  at  the  prevailing  rates,  the  crop  of  Lancaster  county  will  be  fully 
$2,500,000,  and  may  even  go  beyond  that.  I  prefer  to  make  my  estimate 
on  the  safe  side,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  crop  has  been  estimated  at 
$3,000,000.  As  much  as  1,000,000  pounds  have  been  received  by  the  pack¬ 
ing  warehouses  in  Lancaster  city  in  a  single  day,  and  our  banks  have  paid 
out  to  farmers  the  very  large  sum  of  $175,000  in  the  same  brief  period.  A 
single  large  firm  will  buy  as  much  as  $100,000  worth,  while  a  number  of 
other  firms  have  made  purchases  amounting  to  $100,000. 

11.  For  the  convenient  handling  of  this  vast  crop,  a  great  number  of 
large,  convenient,  and  costly  tobacco  warehouses  have  been  built  all  over 
the  county.  In  this  city  alone  there  are  about  foity-six,  and  there  are 
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nearly  as  many  more  through  the  county.  These  are  worked  to  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity  at  the  present  time.  From  twenty  to  eighty  hands  aie  con¬ 
stantly  employed,  and  sometimes  a  double  gang  is  employed  at  night,  in 
order  to  keep  the  decks  clear  to  receive  the  weed  that  is  daily  sent  in. 

12.  The  excellence  of  Lancaster  county  tobacco,  and  the  high  prices  it 
commands,  is  largely  due  to  the  superior  handling  it  receives.  This  is 
rendered  possible  through  the  tine  tobacco  barns,  which  now  find  a  place 
on  nearly  all  the  planters’  premises.  Scores  and  scores  of  these  structures 
have  been  put  up  ivithin  a  few  years  past.  They  are  large,  commodious 
structures,  from  25  to  40  feet  wide,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  long,  with 
cellar  underneath,  where  the  tobacco  can  be  dampened,  and  a  stripping- 
room.  Barns,  costing  $200,000  have  gore  up  over  the  county  in  a  single 
year,  and  the  amount  now  invested  in  these  structures  is  very  great.  They 
are  so  built,  generally,  that  should  it  become  necessary,  they  can  be  utilized 
for  other  farm  uses. 

13.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  among  us,  has  given  rise  to  the  extraor- 
dinary  development  of  a  nearly  allied  industry.  Ciga  •  making  is  now  one 
of  our  most  prosperous  industries.  In  the  Ninth  Internal  Revenue  dis¬ 
trict,  embracing  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  and  Perry, 
there  are  1,148  licensed  cigar  making  establishments.  In  Lancaster  county 
alone,  the  number  of  bonded  hands  is  1,800,  of  which  300  are  females. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1879,  the  amount  of  revenue  col¬ 
lected  in  this  district  from  cigars  alone,  was  $700,866,  indicating  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  116,811,000  cigars,  which  at  the  Government  allowance  of  25  pounds 
of  raw  tobacco  for  every  1,000  cigars,  gives  us  a  consumption  of  about 
7,250  cases,  or  2,900,000  pounds, manufactured  here  at  home.  The  revenue 
from  this  source,  during  one  of  the  closing  months  of  last  year,  exceeded 
$100,000. 

14.  The  first  authentic  statistics  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  this  State,  are 
for  the  year  1850,  when  our  entire  Commonwealth  raised  3,500  cases,  which 
realized  12  and  14  cents  for  wrappers,  and  proportionately  less  for  the  in¬ 
ferior  grades.” 
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PETROLEUM. 


Previous  to  1853,  petroleum  was  produced  by  spreading  bankets  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  Seneca  lake,  where  the  oil  accumulated,  and  when 
saturated,  the  blankets  were  wrung.  The  liquid  was  at  that  time  called 
“  Seneca  Oil,”  deriving  its  name,  doubtless,  from  the  lake  from  which  it 
was  produced,  and  was  used  as  a  medicine.  The  illuminating  qualities  of 
petroleum  was  not  a  success,  until  between  1854  and  1857,  owing  to  its  ex¬ 
plosive  qualities,  when  it  became  known  that  this  evil  could  be  removed  by 
distillation. 

In  the  year  1858,  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
boring  into  the  rock  in  quest  of  oil,  in  Cherry  Tree  township,  Venango 
county;  when,  after  many  difficulties,  success  attended  their  efforts,  in 
August,  1859.  This  well  produced,  by  pumping,  an  average  of  forty  bar¬ 
rels  per  day.  Henceforward,  companies  were  formed,  and  drills  set  to  work 
throughout  that  region.  Wells  were  sunk  and  oil  produced  in  Armstrong, 
Butler,  and  Clarion  counties,  and  later  Bradford  county,  whose  product  at 
present  is  over  seventy-live  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of  the  oil 
region. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  S.  II.  Stowell,  Esquire,  we  give  the  following 
petroleum  statistics  from  “  Stowell’s  Petroleum  Reporter  :  ” 

Annual  Review. 

The  petroleum  business  during  the  year  just  closed  has  been  marked  by 
many  results  never  before  attained.  The  enormous  production  of  crude, 
(nearly  20,000,000  barrels,)  exceeded  the  production  of  any  previous  year 
by  about  5,000,000  barrels.  The  average  price  of  crude  at  the  wells  for 
the  year  was  94§  cents  per  barrel,  being  39|  less  than  for  the  year  1874, 
which  has  been  considered  heretofore  the  cheap  oil  year.  The  number  of 
wells  drilled  during  the  year  was  3,038,  which  number  was  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  former  years,  only  about  6]-  per  cent,  of  the  wells  completed 
proved  to  be  dry  or  worthless,  against  1 1 per  cent,  of  dry  holes  developed 
in  1878.  The  shipments  out  of  the  producing  regions  have  been  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  nearly  16,000,000  barrels,  which 
exceeded  the  shipments  of  1873  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million  barrels. 
The  accumulation  of  stock  in  the  producing  regions  of  Pennsylvania  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  has  been  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  trade  ;  the 
amount  of  stock  January  1,  1879,  was  4,615,299  barrels,  and  on  January  1, 
1880,  8,470,490  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  3,855,191  barrels  in  1879.  The 
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great  Northern  or  Bradford  district  has  contributed  largely  to  these  results, 
in  fact,  for  the  last  two  years  this  field  has  been  the  chief  point  of  interest 
in  the  oil  country,  where  most  of  the  operators  have  congregated  and  most 
of  the  developments  have  taken  place.  In  the  last  five  years  there  have 
been  about  6,000  wells  drilled,  5,100  of  which  are  now  producing  oil  at  the 
rate  of  about  45,000  barrels  per  day.  The  total  production  in  that  district, 
from  August,  1875,  to  December  31, 1879,  has  been  21,991,544  barrels,  and 
the  shipments  out  have  been  15,771,214  barrels,  leaving  a  stock  in  tanks  of 
about  six  and  a  quarter  million  of  barrels.  The  exports  of  petroleum  for 
the  year  have  been  unprecedently  large,  exceeding  all  former  years  by 
many  million  gallons.  The  stocks  held  in  European  ports  are  also  quite 
large,  exceeding  the  amount  held  at  the  same  time  in  1878,  some  500,000 
barrels. 

The  maximum  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
fields  was  reached  in  August,  1879,  since  that  time  the  production  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  steadily  on  the  decline,  and,  from  present  indications,  we 
may  look  for  a  continued  decline,  slowly  but  surely,  until  some  new  and 
now  unknown  field  shall  be  found  which  shall  yield  the  precious  fluid  boun¬ 
tifully. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  of  stock  at  the' wells  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  which  was  not  reported  and  did  not  go  into  the  account 
in  making  up  productions  and  stocks.  The  pipe  lines  prior  to  September 
did  not  take  from  the  wells  their  production,  which  was  evident  from  the 
overflowing  tanks  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  Bradford  district.  Since 
the  month  of  August,  the  wells  have  not  only  been  relieved,  but  the  lines 
have  been  taking  all  the  production  and  steadily  drawing  on  well  stock. 
The  month  of  December  shows  that  the  stock  at  the  wells  has  been  depleted 
about  182,250  barrels,  which  we  have  credited  to  productions  and  stock  by 
distributing  750  barrels  a  day  through  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year. 

General  Statement. 


Total  stock  January  1,1880, .  8,470,490  barrels. 

Total  stock  January  1,  1879, .  4,615,299 

_ _ u 

Total  increase  in  1879, .  3,855,191 

Total  shipments  in  1879, .  15,886,470 

_ u 

Total  production  in  1879, .  19,741,661 

Total  production  daily,  average,  .  .  .  . .  54,087 


The  monthly  production  in  1879  and  1878  was  as  follows  : 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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Months. 

1879. 

1878. 

January,  . 

1 ,309,921 

1,203,296 

February,  . 

1,218,420 

1,094,856 

March, .  . 

1 ,499,315 

1,208,380 

April, . 

1,530,450 

1,195,890 

May, . 

1,644,922 

1  ,264,862 

June,  . 

1,675,650 

1  ,217,250 

July, . 

1  ,737,767 

1 ,283,865 

August, . 

1,892,302 

1,341,928 

September, . 

1  ,856,700 

1,315,710 

October, . 

1 ,836,378 

1  ,369,797 

November, . 

1,710,480 

1,348,950 

December, . 

1,769,356 

1,318,678 

Totals, . 

19,741,661 

15,163,462 

The  shipments  out  of  the  producing  regions,  in  crude  and  refined,  re¬ 
duced  to  crude,  equivalent  each  month,  in  1879  and  1878,  were  as  follows : 


Months. 

1879. 

1878. 

January .  . 

663,998 

775,791 

February . 

702,729 

774,234 

March, . 

973,879 

741  ,512 

April . 

1,136,188 

846,632 

May, . 

1,331,469 

968,894 

June, . . 

1,369,314 

1,135,119 

July, . 

1,625,035 

1,330,454 

August,  . 

1,808,239 

1,655,651 

September, . 

1,627,120 

1,434,225 

October, . 

1,662,269 

1,747,390 

November, . 

1,453,645 

1,281,410 

December, . 

1,532,585 

992,688 

Totals, . 

15,886,470 

13,676,000 

The  total  amount  of  stock  held  in  the  producing  regions  at  the  close  of 
each  month  in  1879  and  1878,  was  as  follows-: 
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Months. 

1879. 

1878. 

January,  . 

5,321,222 

3,555,342 

February,  . . 

5,813,663 

3,875,964 

March, . 

6,318,099 

4,342,832 

April,  . 

6,689,111 

4,692,090 

May, .  . 

6,980,064 

4,996,058 

June, . 

7,263,150 

5,078,189 

July,  •  •  •  ' . 

7,353,382 

5,031,600 

August,* . 

7,414,195 

4,717,877 

September, . 

7,620,525 

4,599,362 

October, . 

7,794,634 

4,221,769 

November, . 

8,051  ,469 

4,289,309 

December, . 

8,470,490 

4,615,299 

Shipments, 

The  shipments  of  crude  from  the  northern  held  in  December,  were 
1,216,121  barrels,  and  from  the  southern  held,  in  crude  and  refined,  reduced 
to  crude,  equivalent,  316,464  barrels,  making  the  total  shipments  out  of  the 
producing  regions  for  the  month  of  December,  1,532,585  barrels.  Of  this 
amount 


New  York  took 
Pittsburgh  took 
Cleveland  took 
Philadelphia  took 
Boston  took  .  . 
Baltimore  took  .  . 
Richmond  took. 
Ohio  river  refiners, 
Other  local  points, 


158,647  barrels. 

70,072  “ 

242,415  “ 

221,743  “ 

66,518  “ 

77,310  “ 

27,257  “ 

68,623  “ 


Total  shipments, 


1,532,585  “ 


Included  in  the  above  shipments,  there  were  124,311  barrels  of  refined 
from  Titusville  and  Oil  City,  which  is  equal  to  186,466  barrels  of  crude. 


A  barrel  of  oil  in  the  Reporter  Is  uniformly  forty-two  gallons. 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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United  Pipe  Lines  Report. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  statement  made  by  the  United  Pipe  Lines, 
showing  their  condition  at  the  close  of  business,  December  31,  1879  : 

Barrels. 

Crude  petroleum  in  tanks  and  pipes, December  31, 1879,  .  .  7,362,409.16 


Sediment  and  surplus, .  294,571 .37 

Net  stocks, .  7,087,838.39 

Outstanding  acceptances,  barrels, .  4,235,459.40 

Credit  balances,  barrels, .  2,832,378.99 

Total  liabilities, .  7  ,067,838.39 

Crude  petroleum  received  in  December, .  1,771,781.24 

Crude  petroleum  delivered  in  December, .  1,331 ,822. 14 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  United  Lines  rep¬ 
resented  by  outstanding  certificates  and  other  vouchers  at  the  close  of  each 

month  in  1878  and  1879  : 

Outstanding  Certificates. 


1878. 

1879. 

January  31, . 

864 ,711.41 

2,153,763.73 

February  28, . 

1,404,292  13 

2,346,238.22 

March  30, . 

1  ,487  ,439.50 

2,485,884.83 

April  30, . 

1,615,791.19 

2,644,301.36 

May  31, . 

2,065  ,333 .31 

2,522,486.36 

June  30, . 

1,950,420.81 

2,959,921.12 

July  31,  . . 

2,078,469.56 

3,323,295.32 

August  31,  . 

2,064,590.76 

3,581,224.03 

September  30, . 

1  ,705,853.95 

3,783,480.38 

October  31, . 

1  ,517  ,484.27 

3,788,155.65 

November  30, . 

1,784,443.35 

3,972,300.18 

December  31, . 

1  ,741,311.87 

4,235,459.40 

Tide-Water  Statement. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Tide-Water  Line  at  the 


close  of  December  : 

Total  stock  in  iron  and  wood  tanks, .  680,371 .61 

Less  water  and  sediment,  estimate, .  2,360.58 


Net  amount  of  oil  in  iron  and  wood  tanks, 


678,011,03 


Contained  in  63  tank  cars  in  transit,  capacity  107  tVo3t>  barrels 

each , .  6,761.16 
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Contained  in  pipes,  estimated, .  20,391.86 

Total  barrels,  .  . . 105,164.05 

Total  receipts  for  December,'1  .  . .  114,352.19 

Total  deliveries  month  of  December, .  93,242.64 

Total  liability  December,  105,164,05 

Outstanding  certificates,  accepted  orders  or  other  vouchers,  .  588,400.00 
Credit  balances, .  116,764.05 


All  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  faithfully  observed  during  the 
previous  month. 

No  refined  petroleum  was  in  the  custody  of  said  company  during  the 
month  of  December,  1879,  nor  was  said  company  liable  during  the  month 
for  the  delivery  of  any  refined  petroleum. 

[Signed.]  D.  B.  STEWART. 

J.  G.  BENTON. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  oil  which  changed  hands  at 
Oil  City  Oil  Exchange,  each  month  during  the  year,  together  with  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  each  month,  and  the  number  of  business  days  : 


Months. 

Days. 

Average  price. 

Barrels. 

January,  . 

26 

$1  021 

. 

6,014,000 

February, . 

23 

971 

2,586,000 

26 

861 

4,817,000 

April,  ...  * . 

26 

781 

4,673,000 

May,  . 

26 

75£ 

4,520,000 

June, . 

25 

68f 

7,702,000 

July, . 

26 

671 

4,067,000 

August,  . 

27 

64$ 

3,245,u00 

September, . 

25 

69§ 

5,367,000 

October, . .  . 

27 

871 

8,426,000 

November, . 

December, . 

25 

1  011 

8,970,000 

25 

1  221 

10,314,000 

307 

85f 

•  71,105,000 

Add  private  sales,  made  quietly,  say  15  per  cent. 

10,665,750 

Total  sales  and  re-sales, . 

Daily  average, . 

81,770,750 

266,386 

Total  value  at  average  price,  .  .  . 

.... 

$70,030,204 

Daily  average  business, . 

■  •  • 

228,131 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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The  “  New  York  Shipping  List/’  gives  the  total  exports,  as  follows  : 


Total  Export  from  the  United  States — Crude,  Refined,  &c. 


FliOM 

Total. 

1879. 

Gallons. 

1S7H. 

Gallons. 

1H77. 

Gallons. 

New  York, . 

Boston,  . 

Philadelphia, . 

Baltimore, . 

Richmond, . 

Portland, . 

293,992,095 

5,998,025 

92,243,108 

22,960,928 

2,328,370 

120,018 

214,723,657 

4,168,226 

74,904,787 

37,712,900 

901,138 

247,965,845 

4,230,862 

49,068,974 

44,858,164 

3,123,072 

• 

Total, . 

Equal  to  barrels  of  40  gallons, 

417,648,544 

10,441,213 

332,410,700 

8,310,268 

349,246,917 

8,731,173 
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Comparative  Synopsis  of  Reports  for  November  and  December. 


1879. 

1878. 

November, 

30  days. 

December, 

31  days. 

—  — 

"  w 

o  — 

(fi  £ 

£3 

t  o 

VO 

cQ 

t  a 

i  1) 

H 

November, 

30  days. 

u  . 

zs. 

0,  3 
o  — 
a  « 

-4 

Increase  in 

December. 

£  £ 

S3 

oi  a) 

~  2 

Production  for  the  month, 
barrels, . .  .  .  . 

1,710,480 

1,769,356 

58,876 

1,3^,954 

1,318,678 

30,276 

Daily  average,  barrels,  .  .  . 

57,016 

57.076 

GO 

44.9*5 

42,538 

2,427 

Stock  at  the  wells,  barrels,  . 

291,922 

291,922 

83,909 

308,4)7 

224,508 

Iron  tank  stock,  barrels,  .  . 

7,759,547 

8,178,568 

419,021 

4.205,400 

4.3(6,882 

101,482 

Total  stock,  barrels, . 

8, 051, -169 

8,470,490 

419,121 

4,289,309 

4,615,299 

325,699 

Number  of  producing  wells. 

11,960 

11,960 

10,276 

10,337 

61 

Number  of  drilling  wells,  . 

372 

440 

68 

297 

218 

79 

Number  drilling  wells  com¬ 
pleted,  .  .  .  . 

227 

261 

35 

248 

165 

78 

Number  of  dry  boles,  .  .  . 

Aggregate  daily  production 
of  new  wells,  barrels,  .  .  . 
Average  daily  production  of 
new  wells,  barrels,  .... 

21 

15 

.... 

6 

18 

13 

5 

4,459 

4,2C0 

259 

2,963 

2,170 

1.1 

20 

16.1 

3.9 

12 

13 

1 

Number  of  rigs  building,  .  . 

437 

490 

53 

305 

246 

59 

Total  shipments  out  of  the 
region,  barrels, . 

1,453,645 

1,632,585 

78,940 

1,281,410 

992,722 

. . . . 

288,722 

Pittsburgh’s  Reshipments  of  Refined,  included  in  Crude  Shipments  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Barrels. 

By  Pennsylvania  railroad,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  local 

points, .  48,385 

By  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  to  Baltimore,  .  .  . 

By  Ohio  river,  via  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  to  Richmond,  .  .  . 

By  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 

Southern  railroad,  west, . 16,450 


Total, .  64,835 

Total  reduced  to  crude,  equivalent  of  42  gallons  to  the  barrel,  97,253 


Production. 

verage  daily  production  each  month  in  the  following  years  : 
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1,135,119 

1,369,314 

May. 
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768, 176 
809,027 
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641, 150 
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960,894 
1,331,469 
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March. 

354,400 
383,890 
276,220 
668,374 
618,264 
693,918 
621,762 
913  919 
741,512 
973,879 

February. 

312,910 

347,718 

407,606 

527,440 

501,220 

327.776 

519.193 

484,904 

774,234 

702,729 

January. 

300,933 
437,691 
476,966 
573,124 
843,663 
435,095 
677,289 
743  461 
775,791 
663,998 
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Stock. 

Total  stock  of  crude  in  the  oil  producing  fields ,  at  the  close  of  each  month  in  the  following  years  : 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES. 


Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  blanks  were  sent  to  the  various  miscellane¬ 
ous  industries  throughout  the  State,  of  which  eighty-five  returned,  and  are 
tabulated  separately,  as  follows  : 

agricultural  implements. 

Three  returns  only  were  received  from  manufactures  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  : 

No.  1.  Eureka  Mower  Company,  located  at  Towanda,  Bradford  county. 

Annual  amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $15,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $18,000. 

Approximate  value  of  annual  product,  $35,000. 

Present  company  organized  December,  1878.  Manufacture  mowing  ma¬ 
chines. 

Employs  30  persons. 

No.  2.  Manufacture  hay  rakes,  fanning-mills,  spokes,  and  all  kind  of  wood 
bending  material. 

Operated  by  James  H.  Albright,  Laurelton,  Union  county. 

Employ  15  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $800. 

Value  of  material  used  in  business,  $2,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $4,500. 

These  works  were  erected  in  1864. 

No.  3.  Newtown  Agricultural  Works. 

Operated  by  Buckman,  Blaker&  Co.,  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Erected 
in  1862.  Build  a  general  line  of  agricultural  implements :  Mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  hay  rakes,  horse  powers,  and  threshers,  corn  shellers, 
plows,  &c. 

Employ  37  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $12,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $30,000. 

Number  of  tons  of  castings  made  during  the  year,  100  tons. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  employed,  wages  paid  per  day,  &c. 


Number  or  Return, 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Days  worked  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

General  superln- 
tendent. 

General  agent. 

Foremen. 

03 

Ih 

<v 

•v 

o 

<; 

Machinists. 

i 

03 

O 

et 

5 

Pattern  makers. 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Wood  workers. 

Apprentices. 

Laborers  and  other 

employees. 

1, . 

10 

250 

1 

1 

3 

6 

10 

3 

6 

2, . 

10 

275 

i 

5 

9 

3, . 

10 

264 

1 

7 

7 

6 

1 

6 

4 

2 

3 

Total, . 

...... 

1 

1 

4 

13 

17 

7 

1 

9 

4 

5 

2 

18 

Total  number  employed,  82. 

The  following  table  shows  daily  wages  paid  the  above : 


Number  or  Return. 

i 

c 

t- 

4)  . 

ft- 

—  £ 

c/.»o 

—  C 

O.  o 
s-  «- 
0/ 
c 

6 

General  agent. 

Foremen. 

Molders. 

Machinists. 

Blacksmiths. 

Pattern  makers. 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Wood  workers. 

Apprentices. 

Laborers  and  oilier 

employees. 

1, . 

*$  1,500 

*$1,200 

$2  00 

?!  25 
to 

2  00 

?1  50 
to 

2  25 

?1  50 
to 

2  25 

?1  00 

2 . 

3. 

?1  25 

$1  25 

1  00 

*  Per  annum. 


Total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year  exclusive  of  $2, TOO  paid  to 
general  superintendent  and  general  agent,  is  $25,100. 


Total  amount  paid 
in  wages. 

Average  yearly 

Average  weekly 

Total  Number  Persons  Employed, 

earnings  of  each 

earnings  of  each 

employee. 

for  52  weeks. 

60,  . 

|25,100 

$313  75 

$0  03 

AXES  AND  EDGE  TOOLS. 

Only  four  returns  were  received  from  axe  and  edge  tool  manufactories. 
No.  1.  Ax  manufactory,  operated  by  Robert  Mann  &  Son,  Mill  Hall, 
Clinton  county. 

Employ  about  70  persons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $90,000. 

Wages  paid  employes  amount  to  $38,000. 

Material  used  in  business,  $42,000. 

These  works  were  erected  in  1847,  burned  and  re-built  in  1877. 

No.  2.  Ax  manufactory,  operated  by  Reuben  Loveland,  Lamar,  Clinton 
connty.  Was  erected  in  1845. 
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Employs  25  persons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Wages  paid  employes,  $8,000. 

Material  used  in  business,  $8,200. 

These  works  are  run  by  water-power,  and  are  situated  about  eight  miles 
from  the  railroad.  In  consequence  of  the  drouth,  were  unable  to  get  out 
full  work  during  the  year.  Employes  are  paid  by  the  piece.  Wages  aver¬ 
aging  from  $25  to  $55  per  month. 

No.  3.  The  Chester  Edge  Tool  Works,  H.  B.  Black,  proprietor,  Chester, 
Delaware  pounty. 

Employ  35  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid,  $13,223  85. 

Material  Used  in  business,  $1 2,114  44. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $30,000. 

The  present  works  were  erected  in  1811,  the  principal  characteristic  of 
which,  are,  that  they  manufacture  the  original  William  Beatty  &  Son  edge 
tools,  being  the  same  as  manufactured  by  William  Beatty,  in  1806,  and 
continued  since  his  death  by  his  son,  John  C.  Beatty,  who  now  superintends 
the  works.  Use  the  very  best  of  Norway  iron  and  English  steel,  and  claim 
to  manufacture  a  quality  of  tools  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  business, 
in  common  with  all  iron  industries,  has  been  very  much  depressed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  but  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  much  more  encour¬ 
aging. 

No.  4.  J.  Fearon  Mann,  Bellefonte,  Centre  county.  Established  in  1825. 

Employ  50  persons. 

Amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $13,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $13,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $40,000. 

Product,  axes.  Employes  are  paid  by  the  dozen.  Amount  paid  and 
average  daily  wages  is  not  given.  The  works  are  in  operation  every  work¬ 
ing  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  undergoing  repairs. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and 
wages  paid  per  day,  etc. : 


N  UMKER 
OF 

Return. 

Hours  worked  per 
(lav. 

Days  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

Ax  mnkers,  fore¬ 
men. 

Heaters  or  helpers. 

Bitt  drawers. 

Forgers  or  ham¬ 
merers. 

Grinders. 

Polishers. 

Finishers. 

Painters. 

Carpenters. 

Temperers 

Engineers. 

Apprentices. 

Other  employees. 

Total  employees. 

1, . 

7  to  8 

* 

4 

13 

3 

6 

16 

10 

3 

4 

12 

2, . 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3, . 

9 

280 

6 

7 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

Total,  . 

9 

24 

3 

13 

23 

17 

8 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

21 

131 

*  Full  time. 
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Daily  wages  paid  the  foregoing : 


given.  No.  1,  states  that  employes  all  work  by  the  piece,  and  make  from 
$1  00  to  $3  CO  per  clay. 


Total  number  op  Persons  Employed. 

Total  amount  paid 
in  wages. 

Average  yearly 
earnings  of  each 
employee. 

Average  weekly 
earnings  of  each 
for  52  weeks. 

131, . 

|59,223  85 

$452  09 

$8  69 

CUTLERY. 

The  only  return  received,  was  from  the  “  Beaver  Falls  Cutlery  Works,” 
mainly  owned  by  the  Harmony  Society,  Messrs.  Henrici  and  Lenz  being 
the  trustees.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Reeves  is  president  of  the  company,  and  has 
personal  supervision  over  the  operating  and  business  management  of  the 
concern.  The  works  are  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Beaver  river, 
covering  an  area  of  about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantially  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  were  designed  and  erected  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  this  industry.  They  possess  the 
most  advantageous  water-power,  as  well  as  steam,  and  in  all  the  improved 
processes  of  hardening  and  tempering,  they  employ  the  natural  gas  from 
their  own  wells.  These  works  were  erected  in  1868-9. 

Employ  280  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid,  about  $70,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $70,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $150,000. 

They  manufacture  table,  pocket,  and  miscellaneous  cutlery. 

Employes. — Men  average  $1  35  per  day.  Total  number,  210.  Women 
average  60  cents  per  day.  Total  number,  30.  Youth  average  70  cents  per 
day.  Total  number,  40. 

They  work  10  hours  per  day,  and  300  days  in  the  year. 


BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Only  one  return  received. 

F.  M.  Haslett  &  Co.,  Allegheny  city,  Allegheny  county,  commenced  by 
present  firm  in  1876. 
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Employ  80  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $25,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $75,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $110,000. 

Days  in  operation  during  the  year,  300. 

Hours  worked  per  day,  10. 

Employes  classified. — 1  bookeeper,  1  clerk,  1  manager,  1  foreman,  5  ma¬ 
chinists,  2  blacksmiths,  1  engineer,  10  feeders,  1  driver,  1  watchman,  4  la¬ 
borers — total,  28.  Boys,  52. 

Average  daily  wages  paid  men,  $2  00. 

Average  daily  wages  paid  boys,  60  cents. 


BRASS  FOUNDRIES. 

Three  returns. 

No.  1.  Keystone  Steam  Pump  Works  and  Brass  Foundry,  Thompson, 
Epping  &  Carpenter,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county.  Erected  about  1866. 
Employ  12  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $7,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $30,000. 

No.  2.  Atwood  &  McCaffrey,  Brass  Founders,  Iron  Fitters  and  Machin¬ 
ists,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county.  Erected  in  1865. 

Employ  50  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  from  $28,000  to  $35,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $17C,000. 

No.  3.  Reading  Industrial  Works,  Miller,  Printz  &  Co.,  Reading,  Berks 
county.  Erected  in  1874. 

Employ  16  persons. 

Amount  of  brass  castings  made  during  the  year,  11  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $25,000. 

Amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $7,000. 

The  number  of  persons  employed,  classified,  and  daily  wages  paid,  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  tables  : 


J  Number  of  return. 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Weeks  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

EMPLOYEES  CLASSIFIED. 

NUMBER  OF- 

!  Foremen. 

i 

Machinists. 

j  Brass  founders. 

j  Patternmakers. 

j  Pipe  fitters. 

|  Engineers. 

Drivers. 

j  Blacksmiths. 

CO 

+a 

be 

js 

Laborers. 

Boys. 

3,  .  . 

10 

52 

8 

1 

3 

2,  .  .  . 

10 

52 

i 

29 

4 

2 

7 

1 

2 

4 

3,  .  .  . 

10 

52 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

i 

44 

6 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 
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CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

Eight  returns  received  : 

No.  1.  L.  Glesenkamp  &  T.  S.  O’Neil,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county. 
Established  in  1868. 

Is  four  stories  high.  First  floor  front,  office  and  ware-room,  smith  shop 
back;  second  floor,  ware-room  and  wood  shop;  third  floor,  paint  shop  and 
framing  shop;  fourth,  storage  and  stock-rooms.  One  stairway  back  and 
one  front,  also  large  elevator. 

Number  of  persons  employed,  33. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $20,584. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $25,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $55,000. 

Product,  carriages  and  buggies. 

No.  2.  George  Schroeder  &  Sons,  Mechanicsburg,  Cumbertand  county. 
Four,  three,  and  two  stories  high. 

Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  very  good. 

Erected  in  1858,  1865,  and  1876. 

Number  of  persons  employed,  18. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  $9,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $8,000. 

Value  of  anual  product,  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

Product,  buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  &c. 

No.  3.  G.  O.  Stiver  &  Bro.,Mill  Hall,  Clinton  county. 

Erected  in  1870. 

Employ  3  persons. 

Product,  heavy  and  light  wagons. 

No.  4.  Boyer  &  Attick,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county. 

Erected  in  1878. 

Employ  8  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $2,500. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $1,600. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $6,000. 
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Product,  carriages  and  wagons  and  repairing. 

No.  5.  Erie  City  Carriage  Works,  Erie,  Erie  county. 

Erected  in  1810. 

Employ  15  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $1,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $4,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $10,000. 

Product,  carriages  and  buggies. 

No.  6.  A.  Albright  &  Co.,  Easton,  Northampton  county. 

Three-story  building,  with  plenty  of  room  to  get  out. 

Built  in  1857. 

Employ  from  12  to  16  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  $3,000  to  $4,000. 

Material  used  in  business,  about  $5,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $15,000. 

Product,  carriages,  buggies,  sleighs,  &c.,  and  repairing. 

No.  7.  William  D.  Rogers,  Philadelphia. 

Established  in  1846. 

Manufacture  exclusively  custom  made  carriages,  for  foreign  and  home 
customers. 

Building  four  and  five  stories  high,  with  ample  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire. 

Employ  89  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  $47,650  88. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $35,486  48. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $122,592  86. 

No.  8.  Wilson,  Childs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Erected  in  1829. 

Employ  120  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $60,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $65,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $150,000. 

Product,  wagons,  carts,  &c. 
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The  number  of  persons  employed ,  and  daily  wages  paid ,  are  enumerated 

in  the  following  tables  : 


|  Number  of  return. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Days  In  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Number  of— 

Superintendent. 

Foremen,  clerks, 
&c. 

Book-keepers. 

Blacksmiths. 

CO 

« 

S  V 

CO  C. 

•si 

cj  — 

5 

Carriage  part 

makers. 

Wheel  makers. 

Body  makers. 

Finishers 

Painters. 

Trimmers. 

Filers. 

Watchman. 

Teamsters. 

CO 

o 

Men  not  specified . 

1 

10 

307 

8 

25 

2 

10 

313 

6 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

3 

10 

313 

1 

2 

4 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

15 

6 

10 

300 

3 

3 

4 

2 

7 

10 

311 

1 

4 

2 

8 

8 

5 

4 

11 

3 

9 

9 

9 

1 

1 

11 

3 

8 

10 

250 

2 

41 

30 

10 

1 

36 

Total,  .... 

1 

6 

2 

61 

8 

5 

36 

19 

7 

29 

14 

9 

1 

2 

23 

79 

Average  daily  wages  paid. 


Number  of  return 

Superintendent. 

CO 

M 

u 

OJ 

o 

s 

u 

o 

ft 

Book-keeper. 

CO 

Oj 

o 

c3 

5 

Blacksmith’s 

helpers. 

|  Carriage  part 

makers. 

Wheel  makers. 

Body  makers. 

Finishers. 

Painters. 

Trimmers. 

Filers. 

Watchman. 

Teamsters. 

CO 

«  ■ 

o 

te 

o 

4> 

C. 

to 

o 

c 

S 

1 

66 

$2  33 

to 

$1  33 

2 

$2  25 

§2  25 

$2  25 

25 

$2  25 

$2  25 

1  00 

3 

2  00 

1  50 

4 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

*  5 

6 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

7 

$3  50 

$2  77 

|2  75 

2  50 

$1  25 

$2  25 

2  50 

2  .50 

2  50 

2  50 

2  25 

fl  83 

$1  50 

$1  42 

67 

1  61 

to  3  00 

8 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

*  Wages  not  given. 


CHAIN  WORKS. 

Two  returns. 

No.  1.  Empire  Chain  Works,  Bradlee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Work-shop 
containing  thirty  forges,  the  chain  being  all  hand  made. 

Employ  50  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $8,543  21. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $42,742  39. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $74,973  34. 

Works  were  erected  in  1871.  Manufactures  chains  and  anchors.  The 
classification  of  employes  with  daily  wages,  etc.,  are  not  given.  Return 
states,  that  with  the  exception  of  foreman  and  colorers,  men  are  all  paid  by 
piece  work. 

No.  2.  American  Chain  Company,  (Limited,)  Philadelphia.  Have  not 
commenced  operations,  just  getting  under  way. 
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FURNITURE. 

Seven  returns. 

No.  1.  G.  Freeborn  &  Son,  Allegheny  city,  Allegheny  county.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1847.  Manufacture  school  and  hall  furniture. 

Employ  15  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $7,800. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $6,500. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $20,000. 

No.  2.  C.  C.  Dunnells  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county. 

Employ  6  persons. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $4,000. 

Manufacture  office  desks. 

No.  3.  J.  O.  Frost’s  Sons,  Towanda,  Bradford  county.  Erected  in  1870. 
Employ  20  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  from  $4,000  to  $6,000. 
Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $5,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

Product,  furniture. 

No.  4.  Middletown  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  Middletown, 
Dauphin  county.  Erected  in  1873. 

Employ  41  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $11,837  86. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $18,075  76. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $39,021  94. 

Manufacture  general  cabinet  ware. 

No.  5.  Hare  &  Co.,  Corry,  Erie  county.  Erected  in  1872  and  1873. 
Employ  50  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $18,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $10,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $30,000. 

Product,  furniture. 

No.  6.  Philip  Brown,  Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  county.  Erected  in  1870. 
Employ  5  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  about  $1,400. 

Product,  furniture,  etc. 

No.  7.  Allen  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

Employ  80  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $40,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $70,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $125,000. 

Product,  cabinet- ware,  curtains,  and  upholstery. 

Number  of  persons  employed,  and  average  daily  wages  paid,  are  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  following  tables  : 
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j  Number  of  return. 

1  1 

I  Hours  worked  per 

day. 

Days  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

EMPLOYEES  CLASSIFIED. 

NUMBER  OF  — 

Foremen . 

CO 

u 

i) 

> 

u 

O 

j  Cabinet-makers. 

Varnishers. 

^  Finishers. 

Engineers. 

Upholsterers. 

Laborers. 

W  omen . 

Apprentices. 

io 

o 

Employees  not 

specified. 

1 

9 

308 

8 

2 

1 

4 

2 

9 

6 

3 

9 

200 

3 

17 

4 

si 

302 

1 

19 

1 

1 

5 

5 

9 

5 

275 

3 

20 

3 

6 

10 

6 

8 

313 

1 

5 

7 

10 

310 

2 

10 

30 

18 

10 

3 

5 

2 

Total, 

6 

10 

77 

3 

21 

2 

10 

6 

3 

6 

23 

43 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  PAID. 


Number  of  Return. 

Foremen. 

Carvers. 

Cabinet-makers . 

Varnishers. 

Finishers. 

Engineers. 

Upholsterers. 

Laborers. 

o 

a 

o 

£ 

Apprentices . 

Boys. 

Employees  not 
specified. 

1 . 

$1  661  n  6Bj. 

|1  66J 

*1  661 

2, . 

1  50 

3, . 

$0  55 

1  50 

4, . 

$1  92 

1  25 

1  25 

1  25 

«0  34 

75 

1  25 

o, .  . 

2  50 

1  50 

$1  20 

*1  00 

75 

1  60 

6, . 

1  25 

7 . 

3  75 

*3  00 

2  00 

1  80 

.  .  . 

$2  35 

?1  10 

2  25 

FIRE-BRICK. 

Three  returns  received. 

No.  1.  James  H.  Welch  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county.  Estab¬ 
lishment  located  at  Vanport,  Beaver  county.  Established  in  1815. 

Employ  13  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  about  $5,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $20,000. 

No.  2.  Frederick  Mann  &  Co.,  Farrandsville,  Clinton  county.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1813. 

Employ  65  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  about  $22,000. 

Amount  paid  for  royalty  and  material  used  in  business,  about  $6,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $40,000. 

No.  3.  Harrisburg  Fire-Brick  Works,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county.  Es¬ 
tablished  in  1869. 

Employ  15  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $4,200. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used,  $10,200. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $18,000. 
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■ 

u 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

AVERAGE 

DAILY  WAGES. 

Number  or  Return. 

5 

o 

> 

cn 

O 

Days  in  operation 

the  year. 

Foremen. 

03 

— 

o 

•s.io.ioq'B'i 

i 

m 

>» 

Men  not  classi- 

lied. 

Foremen. 

Mulders. 

Laborers. 

Hoys.  | 

1 

Men  not  classi- 

iied . 

*1 . 

10 

300 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

$2  25 

$1  50 

8 

<*> _ 

$0  50 
and 
75 

50 

2, . 

8 

270 

5 

60 

80 

1  25 

3 . .  •  •  • 

9 

210 

2 

13  1 

50 

1  54 

*  Has  two  clay  diggers  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Average  daily 
wages  not  given. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  TURN-TABLES,  &c. 

Three  returns  received : 

No.  1.  Keystone  Bridge  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Alleghenj^  county.  Con¬ 
sists  of  smith  shop,  80  by  300  feet ;  machine  shop,  80  by  300  feet ;  fitting 
shop,  70  by  400  feet;  foundry,  60  by  120  feet;  pattern  shop,  50  by  50  feet; 
with  office  and  stable.  The  company  manufacture  all  kinds  of  iron  struc¬ 
tures,  such  as  railroad  and  roadway  bridges,  roofs,  turn-tables,  light-houses, 
&c.  Was  erected  in  1869  and  1870. 

Employ  516  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $244,776  39. 

Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  $549,563  97. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $820,000. 

No.  2.  Kellogg  &  Maurice,  Athens,  Bradford  county.  Manufacture  iron 
bridges,  roofs,  &c. 

Erected  in  1870,  but  increased,  by  new  additions, between  1872  and  1877. 

Employ  from  150  to  250  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  including  superintendents, 
clerks,  &c.,  about  from  $70,000  to  $85,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  from  $180,000  to  $315,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  from  $250,000  to  $400,000. 

No.  3.  Murray,  McDougal  &  Co.,  (limited,)  Milton,  Northumberland 
county. 

Manufacture  iron  bridges,  railroad  cars,  and  oil  tanks. 

Erected  in  1864. 

Number  of  persons  employed,  373. 

Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  $393,462  94. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $432,749  73. 

Return  states,  “  that  the  number  of  employes,  and  the  amount  of  work 
done,  is  constantly  varying,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  give  such  numbers  and  amounts  as  will  be  about  an  average 
for  the  year.  The  difference  between  amount  paid  for  labor,  &c.,and  value 
of  annual  product,  is  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  material  on  hand.” 
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The  following  tables  shows  the  number  of  persons  employed,  classified 
according  to  their  respective  occupations,  with  daily  wages,  Ac.,  of  each, 
as  returned  : 


Number  of  return. 

Hours  worked  per 
per  day. 

Days  in  operation 
during  tile  year. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES, 

CLASSIFIED. 

Foremen. 

Blacksmiths. 

i 

Blacksmith’s 

helpers. 

Hteaters  and 
hammermen. 

Machinists. 

Riveters  and 
fitters. 

Carpenters. 

j  Engineers. 

® 

u 

© 

S 

Pattern  makers. 

Painters. 

Bridge  builders. 

Laborers. 

Boys. 

I  Other  employ¬ 

ees. 

|  Boiler  makers. 

1, 

10 

313 

14 

19 

30 

13 

65 

55 

8 

2 

6 

4 

7 

142 

122 

29 

2, 

10 

3C0 

8 

6 

16 

9 

15 

6 

*22 

*100 

4 

5 

3, 

10 

300 

8 

18 

6 

80 

17 

1 

7 

11 

155 

26 

132 

+  12 

Total 

30 

43 

46 

13 

80 

70 

88 

2 

23 

11 

14 

175 

377 

59 

37 

12 

*  Average.  t  Fifty-six  days  per  year. 


AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  PAID. 


Number  of  retun 

Foremen. 

Blacksmiths. 

Blacksmith’s 

helpers. 

Heaters  and 
hammermen. 

Machinists. 

Riveters  and  fit¬ 
ters. 

Carpenters. 

Engineers. 

Molders. 

Patternmakers. 

Painters. 

Bridge  builders. 

Laborers. 

Boys. 

Other  employ-  ■ 
ees. 

Boiler  makers. 

1, . 

$3  87J 

§2  00 

?l  35 

$2  55 

$1  92i 

81  87 1 

$2  00 

$2  25 

$2  m 

$2  17  a 

$1  50 

|2  00 

$1  55 

$0  70 

2 . 

2  40 

2  00 

1  20 

1  50 

*43 

2  30 

1  75 

1  15 

1  00 

t?  14 

3, . 

2  50 

1  60 

1  50 

1  25 

1  50 

2  00 

1  10 

1  00 

90 

60 

1  00 

$1  75 

*  100  rivets.  1 100  holes. 


IRON  SHIP  BUILDING. 

Delaware  River  Iron  Ship  Building  and  Engine  Works,  Chester,  Dela¬ 
ware  county.  Manufacture  iron  steamships,  engines,  and  boilers  of  every 
description. 

Employ  918  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $421,751  33. 

Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  $1,000,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $1,456,245  93. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  are  classified,  and  daily  wages  paid,  are 
given  in  the  following  tables.  The  hours  of  labor  are  nine  hours  per  day 
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Number  of  return. 

DAILY  WAGES  PAID. 

J  Molders. 

j  Machinists. 

J  Boilermakers. 

m 

& 

s 

03 

J* 

O 

a 

5 

j  i’attern  makers, 

J  Carpenters. 

Joiners. 

Coppersmiths. 

Painters. 

Draughtsmen. 

Carmen. 

Riggers. 

Watchmen 

Boat-yard  men. 

Apprentices. 

?L  72 

$1  86 

$1  31 

$1  70 

$2  47 

$1  90 

?2  26 

$2  15 

?2  21 

$1  97 

?1  40 

ft  68 

?1  41 

$1  57 

?0  75 
to 

77 

LOCKS. 

Jacobus  &  Nimick  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
county. 

Establishment  located  in  Chartiers  township,  Allegheny  county. 

Value  in  dollars  of  annual  product,  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

Whole  number  of  persons  employed,  265  at  present. 

Present  building  erected  in  1871-18. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $65,000  to  $90,000. 
Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  $80,000  to  $100,000. 
Incidental  expenses,  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

Manufacture  door-locks,  knobs,  bronze  hardware,  scales,  &c. 


Occupation  and  Classification. 

Number  of  men.  | 

S 

a 

o 

* 

o 

Li 

a> 

£> 

P 

£ 

i 

a> 

u 

A 

a 

c3  r* 

V-.  (JJ 

O  y 

l. 

a> 

P 

g 

P 

A 

Number  of  youth. 

y 

A 

U 3 

o  . 

5a  ff 
eS  a< 

P=S 

c3 

Q 

[O 

A 

m  A 
a>  fl 

=y 

“3 

Q 

Daily  wages  paid 
apprentices. 

Daily  wages  paid 
youth. 

Packing-room, . 

2 

9 

$1  50 

$0  75 

Molders,  including  foreman, . 

50 

11 

3 

2  48 

$1  60 

SO  80 

Japan-room,  . 

3 

7 

1  75 

60 

Kuob-room  and  cellar, . 

23 

3 

20 

1  50 

50 

70 

Engineer, . 

1 

1  75 

Laborers, . 

7 

1  15 

Watchman . 

1 

2  00 

Rim-room  lock -fitters, . . 

16 

4 

21 

1  70 

65 

90 

Pattern  makers,  .  .  . 

5 

2 

2  45 

1  00 

1  €0 

Key  makers  and  machine-room, . 

11 

5 

1  95 

60 

Plaiting-room, . 

1 

6 

2  00 

75 

Mortise-room— lock-fitters, . 

13 

5 

1  75 

80 

Scale-room  and  carpenters, . 

11 

3 

1  90 

95 

Polishers, . 

11 

8 

2  35 

1  30 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

Eight  returns  received. 

No.  1.  W.  &  A.  Mode,  Modena,  Chester  county.  Established  in  1814, 
and  extended  in  1862. 

Employ  26  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $9,670. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $60,000. 

Product  hook  and  other  printing  paper. 
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No.  2.  W.  A.  &  A.  F.  Mullin,  Mount  Holley  Springs,  Cumberland  county. 
Established  in  1812. 

Employ  30  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $7,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $60,000. 

Product,  book  paper. 

No.  3.  Papyrus  Mills,  Shryock  Brothers,  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 
county.  Erected  about  1866. 

Employ  about  20  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $6,000. 

Amount  for  material  used  in  business,  from  $8  to  $9,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $30,000. 

Product,  straw  binders  and  paper  boards  of  all  description. 

No.  4.  Mark  Willcox,  Glen  Mills,  Delaware  county.  Erected  in  1838 

and  1844. 

The  mills  are  not  at  present  in  operation,  but  preparing  to  start  soon. 
Mr.  TV  ilcox  states  that  the  business  of  paper  making  was  originally  started 
by  his  great  grandfather,  Thomas  Willcox,  at  Ivy  Mills,  Delaware  county, 
(about  two  miles  from  Glen  Mills,)  in  1729,  and  has  continued  through  each 
successiye  generation  in  the  same  business  to  the  present  time.  The  origi¬ 
nal  homestead  being  owned  and  occupied  by  the  present  proprietor  of  Glen 
Mills.  The  continental  currency  paper  was  manufactured  by  said  Thomas 
Willcox,  at  Ivy  Mills.  The  Glen  Mills  manufacture,  when  in  operation, 
fine  book,  printing,  bank  note,  bond,  and  parchment  papers,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  eight  or  ten  years  almost  exclusively  making  paper  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  legal  tender  notes,  national  bank  notes, 
United  States  bonds,  internal  revenue  stamps  ;  also,  with  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  “  patent  localized  fiber  ”  paper  for  bank  notes,  &c. 

Employs,  wThen  in  full  operation,  about  40  persons. 

Paying  from  $3  per  week  for  women,  to  $12  per  week  for  men. 

No.  5.  Franklin  Paper  Mills,  Cochran  &  Young,  North-East,  Erie  county. 
Erected  in  1872. 

Employ  about  15  persons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $50,000. 

Manufacture  printing  paper. 

No.  6.  Norristown  Paper  Mill,  Norristown,  Montgomery  county. 

Employ  5  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  about  $2,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $12  or  $15,000. 

Product,  book  binders’  boards. 

No.  7.  American  Wood  Paper  Company,  Royer’s  Ford,  Montgomery 
county.  Erected  in  1853. 

Employ  150  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $60,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $160,000. 
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Value  of  annual  product,  $225,000, 

Product,  card,  envelope,  manilla,  and  other  papers. 


No.  8.  McCartney  &  Lutton,  West  Indiana,  Indiana  co.  Re-built  1875. 
Employ  13  persons. 

Amount  of  product,  469^  tons  of  straw  boards. 

Value  in  New  York,  $24,622. 

Product,  straw  boards. 


No.  9.  Straw  Boards  Manufactory,  William  L.  Ileyser,  agent,  Chambers- 
burg,  Franklin  county.  Established  in  1851. 

Average  number  employed,  21  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  about  $6,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $13,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $28,000. 

In  operation  about  300  days  during  the  year. 

Daily  wages  of  employes  average  $1  per  day. 


O 

.O 


3 

5 


Total, 


a 

'C 

a: 

o 


10 

and 

12 

10 

11 

Idle. 

8 

and 

10 

12 

10 

10 

to 

12 


Ti 


sJ 

ft 


310 


300 

300 


240 

241 


Employees’  Classified.  Number  op- 


•  a 

O 

g 

<v 

u 

o 

j  Machinists. 

j  Carpenters. 

|  Engineers. 

Machine  tenders. 

Finishers. 

Firemen 

Men  not  specified. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Laborers. 

Other  employees. 

14 

12 

18 

12 

17 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

5 

5 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

10 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

7 

4 

4 

66 

35 

4 

Average  Daily  Wages  Paid. 


j  Number  of  return. 

1 

Foremen. 

j  Machinists. 

j  Carpenter. 

J  Engineers. 

j  Machine  tender. 

1 

Finisher. 

j  Fireman. 

Men  not  specified. 

a 

<w 

g 

o 

pj 

Boys. 

Laborers. 

Other  employees. 

1 . 

?1  75 

SO  62i 

2,  .... 

1  25 

60 

3,  .... 

1  00 

SO  40 

5,  .  ;  .  . 

52  50 

?1  75 

75 

S  50 

to 

1  25 

6,  .... 

1  66f 

7,  ...  . 

2  20 

$1  92 

52  25 

52  10 

?1  75 

$1  52 

1  71 

81 

1  70 

51  89 

8,  .... 

4  00 

1  60 

2  15 

1  35 

65 

1  00 

and 

and 

2  00 

1  25 
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PAPER  HANGING. 

Wilson  &  Fennimore,  Philadelphia.  Erected  in  1870. 
Employ  40  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $16,087. 
Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $18,807  35. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $47,122  71. 


AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  PAID. 

Number  of  returi 

<L> 

L. 

o 

pR 

Hand  printers. 

j  Machine  printers 

Color  mixers. 

j  Packer. 

u 

0) 

•o 

<u 

w 

u 

Block  cutters. 

Designer. 

- 

Watchman. 

Driver. 

Apprentices. 

Boys. 

00 

$2  50 

$2  50 

$3  00 

$1  80 

$1  so 

$3  00 

$2  50 

$2  50 

$1  33y 

$1  80 

$i  00 

$0  50 

PRINTED  BOOKS  AND  STATION  EE  Y. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Building,  front  erected  in  1862; 
rear  in  1871,  six  stories  high,  with  ample  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 
Employ  370  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  about  $185,000. 

Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  about  $700,000  in  the  whole 
business,  (expenses  large,  but  not  enumerated.) 

Whole  amount  of  business,  store,  and  manufactory,  from  $1,200,000  to 
$1,400,000. 


1 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Days  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  PAID. 

Men. 

Women. 

Apprentices. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

Apprentices. 

10 

309 

207  j  85 

78 

|2  50 

$0  81 

$0  68 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES. 

Three  returns : 

No.  1.  Drilling  tools,  etc.,  operated  by  J.  IT.  Luther,  Karns  City,  Butler 
county.  Erected  in  1874.  Has  2  engine  lathes,  upright  drill,  2  steam 
20 — Statistics. 
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(650  pounds)  hammers,  1  drill  lathe,  6  forges,  and  small  tools  to  match. 
Owing  to  depression  in  trade,  have  not  been  running  to  full  capacity. 

Employ  at  present  4  persons. 

Paid  last  year  for  wages  of  employes,  $4,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $11,000. 

v 

No.  2.  Bootz  Manufacturing  Company,  (limited,)  Erie,  Erie  county. 
Manufacture  wooden  and  iron  ware.  Erected  in  1865. 

Employ  24  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  to  employes,  $8,200. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $10,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $20,000. 

No.  3.  Frick  &  Co.,  Waynesboro’,  Franklin  county.  Manufacture  port¬ 
able  farm  engines,  also  stationary  engines,  mill  machinery,  and  portable 
circular  saw-mills,  etc.  Erected  in  1860. 

Employ  about  165  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $56,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  J>95, 000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $240,000. 

The  return  does  not  classify  the  different  occupations,  nor  the  daily 
wages  paid.  The  establishment  works  full  time,  and  night  work  nearly  all 
the  year.  Ten  hours  is  a  day’s  work. 

The  following  tables  enumerate  the  number  of  persons  emplot’ed  and 
classified  of  returns  Nos.  1  and  2  : 


Number  of 
Return. 

Hours  worked 
per  day. 

Days  in  opera¬ 
tion  during 
the  year. 

Foremen. 

Machinists. 

Blacksmith. 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Engineers. 

Laborers. 

Apprentices. 

Officemen. 

1, . 

2, . 

10 

221 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

Return  No.  2  is  the  only  one  reporting  daily  wages  paid,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 


Number  of 
Return. 

Foremen. 

Machinist. 

Blacksmith. 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Engineers. 

Laborers. 

Apprentices. 

Officemen. 

2, . 

$2  25 

?1  50 

.  .  . 

$1  50 

$1  25 

$1  25 

$1  00 

$0  50 

$2  50 

Total  earnings  for  the  year  of  the  foregoing,  $7,016  75. 
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The  annual  ancl  weekly  (52  weeks)  earnings  of  each  class  are  as  follows  : 


Occupation. 

Average  earn¬ 
ings  for  the 
year. 

Average  weekly 
earnings,  (52 
weeks. ) 

Foremen, . 

$497  25 

$9  56 

Machinists, . 

331  50 

6  37 

Carpenters, . 

331  50 

6  37 

Painters, . 

276  25 

5  31 

Engineers, . 

276  25 

5  31 

Laborers, . 

221  00 

4  25 

Apprentices,  . 

110  50 

2  121 

Officemen, . 

552  50 

10  62^ 

RAILROAD  AXLES  AND  OTHER  FORGINGS. 

Three  returns  received. 

No.  1.  Pittsburgh  Forge  and  Iron  Company,  Allegheny  City,  Allegheny 
count}’.  Established  in  1864. 

Employ  36  persons. 

Annual  capacity,  3,600  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product  at  present  rates,  (December,  1879,)  $252,000. 
Product,  railroad  axles  and  forgings  of  other  shapes.  (See  rolling-mills.) 
No.  2.  Vulcan  Forge,  Park,  Long  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county. 
Employ  32  persons. 

Annual  capacity,  1,200  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $100,000. 

Product,  railroad  axles  and  forgings,  steam-boat  shafts  and  heavy  ma¬ 
chine  forgings. 

No.  3.  Juniata  Bolt  Works  and  Valley  Forge,  Gillespie  Brothers  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county.  Built  1877. 

Employ  70  persons. 

Annual  capacity,  1,000  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $90,000. 

Manufacture  bolts,  vises,  sledges,  hammers,  and  forgings  of  all  kinds. 

Oil  well  supplies. 


Number  ot  return.  ^ 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Weeks  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

Number  of  heating 
furnaces. 

Number  of  hammers. 

EMPLOYEES  CLASSIFIED. 

NUMBER  OF— 

Hammermen. 

Helpers  at  ham¬ 
mers. 

Heaters. 

a 

© 

s 

O 

M 

◄ 

Engineers. 

Blacksmiths. 

Machinists. 

Carpenters. 

Firemen. 

Laborers. 

© 

Other  employees j 

1, . 

10 

3 

3 

6 

13 

6 

2 

6 

.  .  . 

1 

1 

l 

2 . 

52 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3, . 

13 

52 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

8 

9 

1 

1 

15 

24 

Total, 

5 

10 

15 

24 

13 

2 

9 

10 

11 

1 

1 

4 

19 

29 
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*  Not  given. 


RAILROAD  CAR  MANUFACTURES. 

Only  five  returns  have  been  received. 

No.  1.  Middletown  Car  Works,  operated  by  Michael  Schall  and  Arthur 
King,  of  York,  York  county,  are  located  at  Middletown  borough,  Dauphin 
county. 

Were  erected  in  1810,  but,  after  being  idle  for  many  years,  have  lately 
been  purchased  by  the  above  firm,  and  are  about  being  put  in  operation. 

No.  2.  Harrisburg  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
county. 

Erected  in  1853. 

Employ  from  300  to  700  persons — 710  being  employed  at  present. 
Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $173,500. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $802,700. 

Yalue  of  annual  product,  $1,004,388  20. 

Manufacture  railroad  freight  cars. 

No.  3;  The  “  Frederick  &  Co.  Car  Works,  located  at  Whitehall,  Lehigh 
county,  were  sold,  in  October,  to  McKee  &  Fuller,  who  will  take  posses¬ 
sion  March  1, 1880,”  and  operated  by  Lehigh  Car  Manufacturing  Company. 
Were  erected  in  1865. 

Employ  75  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $30,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $60,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $100,000. 

Manufacture  all  kinds  of  cars,  except  passenger. 

No.  4.  Operated  by  Billmyer,  Small  &  Co.,  York,  York  county. 

Was  erected  in  1852,  and  enlarged  between  that  date  and  1872. 

Average  number  employed,  about  150  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  average  about  $40,000. 
Amount  paid  for  materials  used  in  business,  average  about  $90,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  average  about  $150,000. 

Manufacture  passenger  and  freight  cars. 

No.  5.  Erie  Car  Works,  (Limited,)  Erie,  Erie  county. 
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Manufacture  railroad  cars.  Erected  in  1868. 

Employ  about  400  persons — 380  men  and  20  boys ;  pays  men  from  $1  to 
$3  per  day,  and  boys  from  40  cents  to  75  cents  per  day. 

In  operation  300  days  during  the  year,  and  work  10  hours  per  day. 

Amount  annually  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $75,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $420,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $500,000. 

The  number  of  employes,  and  daily  wages  paid,  &c.,  of  returns  Nos.  2, 
3,  4  only,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  tables.  No.  1  not  having  been 
in  operation,  and  No.  5  not  having  classified  their  employes,  only  as  shown 
above. 


Number  of  return. 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Days  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

Foremen. 

'/) 

u 

v 

IS 

Machinists. 

c n 

CO 

o 

j5 

k 

U 

CO 

~  J3 

7Z 

s  ^ 

c a 

"y 

3 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Pattern  makers. 

Engineer. 

to 

u 

u 

u 

o 

£> 

93 

Boys. 

Total  employees. 

2 

10 

Full  time. 

30 

13 

41 

73 

144 

29 

29 

258 

93 

3 

10 

300 

22 

14 

24 

9 

6 

4 

10 

300 

7 

25 

100 

1 

20 

5 

Totals, . 

7 

30 

35 

80 

73 

268 

29 

29 

1 

287 

104 

943 

The  daily  wages  paid  is  enumerated  in  the  following  table  : 


Total  number  per¬ 
sons  employed. 

Total  earnings  for 
the  year. 

Average  yearly 
earnings  of  each 
employs. 

Average  weekly 
earnings  of  each 
for  52  weeks. 

943 

$32,500  00 

$363  15 

$6  98 

LIGHT  LOCOMOTIVES,  AND  RAILROAD  SUPPLIES. 

Three  returns. 

No.  1.  Manufactures  light  locomotives.  Operated  by  H.  K.  Porter  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  count}’.  Erected  in  1871. 

Employ  115  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $52,328  68. 
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Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $38,125  65. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $109,086  11. 

The  year  being  reckoned  from  April  1, 1818,  to  April  1, 1819.  The  labor 
memoranda  being  taken  from  last  part  in  March,  1819. 

No.  2.  Railroad  supplies.  Operated  by  Jackson  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county.  Erected  in  1819. 

Employ  100  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $40,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $45,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $100,000. 

* 

No.  3.  Railroad  Car  and  Spiral  Springs.  Operated  by  Culmer  Spring 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county.  Erected  in  1814. 

Employ  from  25  to  35  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $19,000  to  $2 1 ,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $15,000. 

Value  of  annual  product  from  July  1,  1818,  to  July  1,  1819,  $114,000. 

The  number  of  employes  classified,  and  daily  wages  paid,  &c.,  is' enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  following  tables  : 


£ 

u 

3 

■p 

o 

6 

Hours  worked  j 
per  day. 

Days  In  opera-  j 
tion  during 
the  year. 

Foundrymen. 

Machinists. 

Boilerandislieet 

workers. 

Blacksmiths 

Patternmakers. 

|  Carpenters. 

Grinders. 

Coppersmiths. 

Engineer. 

B.  helpers  and 
laborers. 

Night  watch¬ 
man  . 

Foreman. 

draughtsmen, 

clerks. 

Apprentices 
and  boys. 

Storekeeper.  | 

1 

10 

300 

7 

30 

9 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

9 

36 

1 

2 

10 

full. 

40 

22 

4 

34 

3 

9i 

full. 

15 

15 

Totals, 

7 

85 

9 

26 

5 

4 

1 

i 

1 

44 

1 

9 

51 

1 

The  following  table  enumerates  the  daily  wages  of  the  above  : 


*  No.  3.  Reports  that  he  employs  from  10  to  15  men.  Wages  from  ?2  to  $3  per  day,  and  from  10  to  15 
youth,  from  $1  to  §2  per  day. 
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SASH,  DOORS,  ETC. 

Seven  returns  received. 

No.  1.  Miller  &  King,  Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  county.  Established 

in  1867. 

Employ  7  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $2,400. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $4,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $10,000. 

Product,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  flooring,  Ac. 

No.  2.  Craighead  &  Freeland,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county.  Established 

in  1871. 

Employ  from  6  to  10  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 
Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  from  $8,000  to  $10,000. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $12,000  to  $15,000. 

No.  3.  Ridgway  Planing-Mill,  Ridgway,  Elk  county.  Established  in 

1878. 

Employ  9  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $3,n00. 

No.  4.  F.  Bauschard  &  Son,  Erie,  Erie  county.  Erected  1868. 

Employ  17  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  from  $7,000  to  $8,500. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  from  $7,000  to  $9,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  from  $16,000  to  $20,000. 

No.  5.  A.  Mitchell’s-Planing  Mill,  Carbondale,  Lackawanna  county.  Es¬ 
tablished  in  1872. 

Employ  2  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  about  $1,100. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $1,900. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $3,000. 

No.  6.  Bolton  &  Stimson,  Norristown,  Montgomery  county.  Established 
in  1854. 

Employ  22  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

No.  7.  Billmyer,  Small  &  Co.,  York  and  Wrightsville,  York  county. 
Established  in  1847. 

Employ  40  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  about  $12,500. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $125,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  average  $150,000. 
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Number  of  Return. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

1  Days  In  operation  dur¬ 

ing  the  year. 

EMPLOYEES’ 

CLASSIFIED. 

NUMBER  OF— 

j  Foremen. 

[  Carpenters. 

Machine  operators 

Engineers. 

Turner. 

Laborers. 

Boys. 

Men  not  classified. 

1,  . 

2,  . 

. . . 

4, . 

6, . 

7, . 

Total,  . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

275 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

• 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 
14 

. . .  . 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

7 

8 

35 

4 

23 

6 

4 

1 

11 

4 

50 

Number  of  Return. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  PAID. 

c 

<D 

£ 

o 

u 

o 

Carpenters. 

Machine  operators 

m 

u 

<u 

t£ 

5 

Turner. 

Laborers. 

Boys. 

Men  not  classified. 

1, . 

?1  25 

$L  00 

1  50 

$1  75 

$1  75 

?2  00 

1  12£ 

4, . 

§3  00 

1  75 

2  00 

1  50 

?2  00 

1  25 

$0  85 

2  25 

1  87£ 

2  25 

1  50 

2  40 

1  75 

55 

I  25 

No.  5.  Reports  but  two  men.  Daity  wages  not  given. 


SAWS,  SAW  TOOLS,  SHOVELS,  ETC. 

Four  returns. 

No.  1.  J.  S.  Liggett  &  Co.,  Allegheny  City,  Allegheny  county.  Erected 
in  1812.  Manufacture  axles  and  springs  for  vehicles,  and  the  material  used 
in  their  manufacture. 

Employ  90  persons;  when  running  to  full  capacity,  from  100  to  125. 

Annual  capacity  in  finished  product,  1,200  tons. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $198,000. 

No.  2.  Emerson,  Smith  &  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  county.  Erected 
in  1871. 

Employ  about  33  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $20,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $80,000. 

Product,  saws. 

No.  3.  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Ke3rstone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works, 
Philadelphia.  Established  in  1840,  re-built  1865  and  1872. 

Employ  917  persons. 
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Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  about  $500,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $1,250,000. 

No*  4.  B.  Rowland  &  Co.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia.  Manufacture  shov¬ 
els,  spades,  and  scoops.  Erected,  1842. 

Employ  30  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $20,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $50,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $100,000. 

W  ork  the  iron  from  the  bar,  and  steel  from  the  sheet,  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods;  but  purchase  handles  shaped,  but  prepare  them  for  use. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  and  daily'  wages  paid,  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  table  : 


N  umber  of  return. 

Hourb  worked  perday. 

Days  in  operation  dur- 
tlie  year. 

NUMBER  OF— 

DAILY  WAGES  PAID. 

Men. 

Women. 

Apprentices. 

Youth. 

0 

Women. 

Apprentices. 

Youth. 

1 . 

90 

$2  00 

2, . 

10 

307 

28 

1 

4 

2  15 

11  00 

to 

1  50 

. 

10 

305 

713 

4 

20 

180 

1  50 

t 

*0  50 

33j 

to 

to 

to 

6  00 

1  00 

1  50 

*4,  .... 

10 

350 

30 

Total, 

861 

4 

21 

184 

No.  4  classifies  employees  as  follows  :  4  polishers,  1  varnislier,  2  putter’s-up,  1  handle  riveter,  5 
finishers,  1  strap  maker,  and  3  shapers,  at  $2  00  per  day;  l  trimmer  and  1  engineer,  at  82  25  per  day;  6 
hammermen,  at  $2  50;  1  clerk,  at  $3  00;  and  4  laborers,  at  41  50  per  day. 
t  Contract  work. 


FILES  AND  RASPS. 

Western  File  Company,  (limited,)  Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  county.  Es¬ 
tablished  in  1869. 

Employ  200  persons. 

Amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $10,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $60,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $201,000. 

The  number  of  each  class  employed,  with  daily  wages  paid,  and  time 
worked  during  the  year,  is  not  given. 


SLATE. 

Five  returns  received. 

No.  1.  The  Locke  Slate  Company,  Slatington,  Lehigh  county. 
Employ  48  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $12,811. 
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Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $1,614. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $17,516. 

Product,  roofing  slate  and  slate  flagging. 

No.  2.  North  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company,  Whitehall  township,  Lehigh 
county.  Mill  buildings  and  derricks  erected  between  May,  1878,  and  July, 
1879. 

Employ  20  men. 

Paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $7,000. 

For  material  used  in  business/paid  $1,000. 

Vhlue  of  product,  $5,000. 

Manufacture  and  quarry  slate.  Quarry  100  feet  by  100  feet,  and  60  feet 
at  deepest,  sloping  out  to  surface ;  just  now  getting  into  working  order. 

No.  3.  Latshaw  &  Bros.,  Weaversville,  Northampton  county.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1872. 

Employ  25  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $7,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $1,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $10,000. 

Quarrying  and  manufacturing  roofing  slate,  posts,  and  flagging,  &c. 

No.  4.  A.  J.  Long,  Mount  Bethel,  Northampton  county.  Established  in 
1875. 

Employ  11  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $3,200. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $3,500. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $8,000. 

Product,  school  slates. 

No.  5.  John  E.  Pfefferle,  Lynnport,  Lehigh  county.  Main  building 
erected  ten  years  ago.  Ee-built  and  enlarged  by  present  proprietor  during 
1878  and  1879,  and  the  old  machinery  re-placed  by  new  and  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  When  in  full  operation,  will  turn  out  from  500  to  1,000  feet  of 
slate  per  day. 

In  building,  and  preparing  buildings,  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $9,000, 
and  for  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  $11,000. 


Number  of  return. 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Days  in  operation 
during  the  year. 

EMPLOYEES  CLASSIFIED. 

NUMBER  OF— 

Foremen. 

3 

>» 

u 

3 

3 

o> 

CO 

u 

o 

m 

ao 

o 

Sh 

'O 

<D 

ci 

CO 

Blacksmith . 

Carpenter. . 

Engineer. 

Teamster. 

Laborers . 

Boys. 

Men  not  classi¬ 
fied. 

1 

10 

233 

4 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

4 

2 

2 

10 

290 

20 

3 

10 

250 

25 

4 

10 

250 

5 

6 

Total 

4 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

9 

53 
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Number  of  return. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES 

PAID. 

Foremen. 

fl 

4> 

a 

&►> 

- 

h 

ctf 

3 

o> 

Slate  dressers. 

Blacksmith. 

Carpenter. 

(h 

0> 

0) 

3 

"Si 

W 

|  Teamster. 

Laborers, 

Roys. 

Men  not  classi¬ 

fied. 

1 

ft  70 

$1  40 

fl  25 

$1  #0 

fl  25 

fl  40 

fl  70 

fl  00 

fo  40 

fO  80 

2 

1  00 

3 

1  15 

4 

70 

1  50 

STEAM  BOILERS,  TANKS,  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORK. 

Four  returns  received. 

No.  1.  Operated  by  James  Lappan  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county. 
Erected  in  1872. 

Number  of  persons  employed,  average  25. 

Paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $15,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $20,000. 

Manufacture  boilers,  tanks,  blast  furnace  casing,  etc. 

No.  2.  Bauman,  Sunday  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county.  Steam 
boilers,  plate  and  sheet  iron  work,  (repairing.) 

Average  number  of  persons  employed,  about  14. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $5,260. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $3,100. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $8,500. 

Was  erected  in  1876. 

No.  3.  Sterling,  Weidner  &  Reazer,  Reading,  Berks  county.  Manufac¬ 
ture  steam  boilers  and  sheet-iron  work.  Have  full  line  of  tools,  viz  :  punch¬ 
ing  machine,  bending  rolls,  shears,  &c.,  run  by  a  ten  horse  power  engine, 
and  twenty-live  horse  power  steam  boiler.  Erected  in  1873. 

Employ  35  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $5,000. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $8,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $18,000. 

No.  4.  Repairing  and  re-building  boiler  works.  Operated  by  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  Delano,  Schuylkill  county.  Erected  in  1869. 

Number  of  persons  employed,  17. 

Amount  of  annual  wages  paid,  about  $8,500. 
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The  number  of  employes  classified,  and  daily  wages  paid,  etc.,  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  tables  : 


Number  of  Return. 

Hours  worked 
per  day. 

Days  in  operation 

during  the  year. 

Foremen. 

Boiler  makers. 

Helpers. 

Laborers  and 

holders-on. 

Apprentices. 

Boys. 

Total  employes. 

ft 

1, . 

18 

4 

3 

2, . 

10 

300 

4 

6 

*2 

2 

3, . 

10 

300 

15 

15 

5 

4, . 

10 

300 

1 

7 

5 

4 

Total, . 

5 

46 

6 

20 

12 

2 

91 

*  Wages  not  given. 


Total  number  employed,  91. 


The  daily  wages  paid  the  foregoing  is  enumerated  in  the  following  table  : 


Number  of  Return. 

Foremen. 

Boiler  makers. 

Helpers. 

Laborers  and 
holders-on. 

Apprentices. 

Boys. 

1, . 

?2  25 

SI  35 

SI  00 

2, . 

S3  00 

2  00 

SO  60 

3, . 

1  70 

SO  90 

40 

4 . 

2  80 

2  00 

1  15 

1  12 1 

Total  earnings  for  the  year,  $42,645.  Average,  $490  40  per  annum  for 
each  person. 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  and  weekly  earnings  of  each  class  : 


Occupations. 

Average  earn¬ 
ings  for  the 
year. 

Average  weekly 
earnings,  (52 
weeks.) 

Foremen , . 

S888  00 

$17  07 

Boiler  makers, . 

600  00 

11  54 

Laborers,  helpers,  and  holders-on, . 

308  12i 

5  92 

Apprentices, . 

237  50 

4  56 

Boys, . 

180  00 

3  46 
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STONE  AND  EARTHENWARE. 

Foui-  returns  received. 

No.  1.  Philip  Filer,  South  Side  Pottery,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county, 
Established  in  1868. 

Employ  6  persons. 

Amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $750. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $250. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $1 ,500. 

Product,  earthenware.  Done  no  business  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
year  1879,  but  prospects  are  brightening  for  the  future. 

No.  2.  L.  B.  &  C.  E.  Dilliner,  New  Geneva,  Fayette  county.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1874. 

Employ  but  3  persons,  including  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $300. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $400. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $1,200. 

Product,  stoneware. 

No.  3.  Alexander  Conrad,  New  Geneva,  Fayette  county.  Established 

in  1854. 

Employ  3  persons. 

Amount  paid  for  wages  of  employes,  $400. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $250. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $2,000. 

Product,  stoneware.  Material  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shop,  ex¬ 
cept  glazing,  which  is  obtained  from  New  York. 

No.  4.  Mrs.  William  Berner,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county.  Established 
by  William  Berner,  (deceased,)  in  1858,  and  continued  b}^  his  widow,  exe¬ 
cutrix,  since  1878. 

Employ  5  persons. 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $750. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $250. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $2,500. 

Product,  red  earthenware,  glazed  pitchers,  spittoons,  cake  dishes,  &c. 


Number  of  Return. 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Days  in  operation 
duriDg  the  year. 

EMPLOYEES, 

NUMBER  OF. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES 
PAID. 

t 

Foremen. 

j  Turners, 

to 

u 

V 

*-< 

O 

P 

CS 

!-: 

to 

tu 

o 

a 

<u 

f-l 

p. 

p. 

<5 

Foremen. 

Turners. 

to 

u 

O 

-Q 

fltf 

►4 

ta 

4* 

o 

^3 

a 

0) 

u 

p, 

10 

45 

1 

2 

3 

§2  00 

$1  50 

$0  85 

3C0 

1 

1  00 

. 

10 

300 

2 

2 

$0  46 

*,  . 

9 

250 

2 

2 

1 

1  124 

1  00 

50 

1 

7 

5 

3 
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CLAY  WARE. 

The  Moorehead  Clay  Works,  Whitemarsh  township,  Montgomery  county . 
Established  in  1866. 

Employ  at  present  23  persons.  (For  about  four  years  have  only  been 
employing  about  one  sixth  of  regular  force.) 

Annual  wages  paid  employes,  $3,620  28. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $8,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $30,000. 

Product,  ornamental  and  plain  chimney  pots,  tiles,  sewer  and  drain  pipes, 
&c. 


Number  of  Return. 

Hours  worked  per 
day. 

Days  in  operation 
daring  the  year. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  CLASSIFIED. 

Superintendent. 

Salesman. 

Warehouseman. 

Carpenter. 

Engineer. 

Mechanics. 

<x> 

a 

22 

Laborers. 

Teamster. 

Watchmen. 

c; 

Boys. 

1, . 

10  1  310 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Average  daily  wages  paid  superintendent,  $2  67 ;  salesman,  $2  50 ; 
warehouseman,  $1  67;  carpenter,  $1  50;  engineer,  $1  00;  mechanics, 
$1  20  to  $1  50  ;  burner,  $1  65  ;  laborers,  $1  00  ;  teamster,  $1  33  ;  watch¬ 
man,  67^-  cents  ;  clerk,  $1  33  ;  boys,  40  to  62|  cents. 


WROUGHT-IRON  PIPE. 

Four  returns  received. 

No.  1.  Crescent  Tube  Company,  (Limited,)  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county. 
Established  about  1870. 

Employ  365  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $120,000  to  $125,000. 
Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  about  $400,000. 

Value  of  annual  product,  about  $800,000,  present  capacity. 

■  Product,  black  and  galvanized  wrought-iron  pipe,  boiler  tubes,  and  all 
kinds  of  butt  and  lap-welded  pipe,  and  oil  well  and  line  pipe. 

No.  2.  Albright,  Son  &  Co.,  Allentown,  Lehigh  county. 

Erected  in  1858. 

Employ  9  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages  of  employes,  $4,546  99. 

Amount  paid  for  material  used  in  business,  $21,559  65. 

Value  of  annual  product,  $30,187  22. 

Product,  tuyere,  coil,  and  wrought  iron  pipe. 

No.  3.  James  Hooven  &  Son,  Norristown,  Montgomery  county. 
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Erected  in  1879. 

Annual  capacity,  3,500  tons. 

Number  of  feet  of  pipe  produced,  1,830,000;  sold,  1,650,000  feet. 

Value  of  product,  $100,000. 

Anthracite  coal  used  as  fuel. 

Employ  66  persons  in  pipe  department. 

Product,  wrought-iron  pipe. 

No.  4.  Joshua  Rhodes  &  Co.,  Allegheny  City,  Allegheny  county. 
Erected  in  1876. 

Employ  222  persons. 

Amount  paid  annually  for  wages,  $96,000. 

Paid  for  material  used  in  business  :  For  iron,  $486,000  ;  for  coke,  $10,400  ; 
for  coal,  $17,000  ;  fire-brick,  $2,000  ;  galvanizing,  $23,000  ;  total,  $538,400. 
Value  of  annual  product,  $695,000. 

Daily  wages  paid  men,  from  $1  25  to  $3  50. 

Daily  wages  paid  boys,  83  cents. 

Number  of  hours  worked  per  day,  10. 

In  operation  all  working  days,  except  holidays. 


]N  umber  of  return. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Days  in  operation  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  year. 

EMPLOYEES 

CLASSIFIED,  NUMBER 

OF— 

Managers. 

Foremen. 

1 

Welders. 

Furnacemen. 

Machinists. 

Blacksmiths. 

Helpers. 

Engineers. 

Screw  cutters. 

Firemen. 

Laborers. 

Teamsters  and 
watchmen. 

Boys. 

Employees  not 
specified. 

1 

10 

300 

1 

4 

7 

60 

15 

3 

3 

3 

45 

3 

65 

6 

25 

125 

2 

10 

225 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

10 

132 

1 

4 

16 

2 

2 

2 

7 

14 

18 

Total, . 

3 

5 

12 

76 

17 

5 

9 

4 

52 

3 

79 

6 

43 

126 
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EARNIN'  GS. 


The  returns  received  from  employers  show,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
weekly  wages  paid  to  the  employes,  but  as  weekly  wages  does  not  give 
yearly  earnings,  the  reports  were  tabulated  upon  the  basis  of  fifty-two  weeks, 
thus  giving  the  average  weekly  and  yearly  earnings. 

Many  are  misled  as  to  the  earnings  of  workingmen,  upon  the  supposition 
that  fifty-two  weeks  employment  has  been  given  during  the  year,  and  thus 
when  multiplied  by  the  full  number  of  weeks,  the  earnings  appear  to  foot 
up  to  a  very  fair  sum,  but  when  lost  time  is  deducted,  and  the  actual  earn¬ 
ings  are  given  by  a  division  of  fifty-two  weeks,  the  sum  is  reduced  very  ma¬ 
terially.  To  ascertain  earnings  from  the  wage  workers’  standpoint,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  circulars  were  mailed,  five  hundred 
and  forty-seven  being  returned.  Quite  a  number  could  not  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  be  tabulated.  Of  those  received,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  were  compiled,  which  represent  eighty-five  different  occupa¬ 
tions.  That  the  figures  given  are  as  thoroughly  reliable  as  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  personal  visitation,  will  admit  of  some  doubt,  but  as  all  the  facts 
are  obtained  by  correspondence,  we  tabulated  those  that  gave  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  admit  of  compilation.  Included 
in  the  circulars  were  questions  as  to  expenses  incident  to  maintenance  of 
families,  which,  deducted  from  the  earnings,  show  the  actual  financial  ability 
of  those  who  responded  to  plod  along  life’s  journey. 

Returns  of  this  character  have  not  been  given  in  former  reports,  and  the 
small  percentage  received,  and  their  partial  incompleteness,  is  attributed 
more  especially  to  the  fact  that  workingmen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  keep  accu¬ 
rate  yearly  accounts  of  earnings  and  expenditures.  Letters  received  at  the 
Bureau  indicate  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  many  to  hereafter  give  this 
matter  strict  attention.  Added  to  this  is  the  assurance  given  by  a  large 
number  whom  we  have  met  in  personal  intercourse,  so  that  this  feature  of  the 
work  assigned  to  the  Bureau  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  the  future. 

A  summary  of  the  average  weekly  wages,  weeks  worked,  and  yearly  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  various  occupations  returned  are  given  in  the  following  tables  : 
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Table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  of  employes,  the  average  weeks  employed 
during  the  year,  with  the  total  earnings  for  the  year  1879 : 


Occupation. 


Miners,  coal,  (anthracite,) . 

Miners,  coal,  (bituminous,)  . 

Blast  furnace  employees, . 

Puddlers,  (iron,) . 

Heaters,  (iron, ) . 

Hollers,  (iron,) . 

Roll  turners,  (iron,) .  . 

Roughers,  (iron,) . ’  ’  ’ 

Catchers,  (iron,) . . 

Re  liners,  (iron, . 

Forgemen,  (iron,) . 

Hammermen,  (iron,) . * 

Roll  hands,  (iron, )  not  specified, . 

Helpers,  (iron,) . 

Shearer,  sheet,  (iron,) . 

Straiglitener,  (iron,) . 

Hammer-driver, . * 

Steel  melters, . 

Steel  converter, . * 

Steel  helper, . *  ’  * 

Nailers, . 

Tack  maker, . *’[**[ 

Nail  cutter, .  ’ 

Spike  maker, . . 

Nail  packer, . "  ’ 

Rivet  maker, . 

Wire  drawer, . 

Pipe  threader,  . 

Molders,  (iron,) . 

Blacksmiths, . * 

Bricklayer, . 

Carpenters, . 

Cabinetmakers,  . !*.*.!.**.! 

Carriage  makers,  . 

Engineers, . 

Glass  workers,  . 

Machinists, .  ’ 

Painters, . 

Plasterers, . 

Printers, .  "  * 

Sawyers,  . * 

Shoemakers, . * 

Stonecutters, . 

Stonemasons, . * 

Tailors,  . 

Hatters, . 

Tanners, .  . ’  *  ’ 

Tinsmiths, . 

Gas  fitters, .  ] 

Track  foremen,  (railroad,) . 

Brae  emeu,  (railroad,) . .!!!.!! 

Flagmen,  (railroad,) . !!!!!!!.’ 

Firemen,  . . 

Teamsters, . 

Slater, . 

Quarrymen, . 

Laborers, .  ] 

Butcher, . 

Caulker, . 

Coopers, . 

Brass  finisher, . 

Iron  ore  miner . 

Lead  furnace  helper, . ’ 

Carpet  weavers,  . 

Loom  fixer, . 

Beamer, . 

Dyer, . . 


AVERAGE. 


Weekly 

Earn- 

wages. 

worked. 

ings tor 
the  year 

$9  ?8 

43 

$399  04 

8  51 

40 

340  40 

9  0*1 

18 

433  92 

15  14 

38 

575  34 

17  98 

40 

719  20 

23  52 

37 

870  24 

in  97 

44 

1,802  68 

17  94 

44 

789  36 

9  50 

45 

427  50 

16  97 

46 

780  62 

15  56 

39 

606  84 

17  50 

40 

700  00 

22  (Mi 

47 

1,065  02 

11  00 

31 

374  00 

18  90 

43 

812  70 

10  00 

52 

520  to 

12  00 

43 

516  00 

30  48 

39 

1,188  72 

16  50 

22 

363  00 

15  00 

502  50 

19  27 

36 

693  72 

32  70 

26 

850  20 

12  00 

25 

300  CO 

9  00 

4S 

432  00 

8  40 

52 

436  80 

20  00 

36 

720  tO 

15  CO 

52 

780  00 

9  (JO 

50 

450  OO 

11  26 

43 

484  18 

10  33 

48 

495  84 

12  87 

43 

553  41 

10  61 

48 

509  28 

7  80 

46 

358  80 

8  62 

43 

413  76 

15  10 

48 

724  80 

18  39 

45 

827  55 

10  84 

47 

509  48 

9  86 

42 

414  12 

7  71 

44 

339  24 

8  66 

50 

433  00 

15  78 

35 

552  30 

S  08 

45 

363  60 

a  33 

41 

362  53 

9  02 

33 

297  66 

8  00 

46 

368  00 

6  00 

52 

312  00 

7  53 

50 

376  50 

11  12 

51 

567  12 

10  50 

35 

378  10 

10  00 

53 

530  00 

11  94 

49 

585  06 

7  30 

51 

372  30 

7  74 

59 

387  00 

8  50 

46 

391  00 

6  00 

39 

234  00 

6  25 

46 

287  50 

7  08 

42 

297  36 

10  00 

36 

3b0  00 

9  00 

31 

279  00 

6  75 

45 

303  75 

6  24 

48 

299  52 

9  00 

48 

432  00 

7  00 

41 

287  09 

6  50 

51 

33  L  50 

11  71 

52 

608  92 

10  00 

50 

500  10 

10  00 

52 

520  00 
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EMPLOYEES 


Number  of  returns. 

Occupations 

COUNTT. 

Age. 

Years  in  present  employ. 

Day  or  piece  work. 

Average  days  work. 

Frlcc  paid  per— 

1 

Miner,  ‘ . 

Bradford, . 

45 

23 

By  the  ton,  . 

43  tons,  .  .  . 

2 

Do . 

do.  . 

47 

6 

4-4 

4  4 

4  44  ... 

3 

Do . 

Columbia, . 

55 

5 

day,  . 

5  feet,  .  .  . 

4 

Do . . 

Dauphin, . 

31 

10 

l  l 

wagon 

4  to  5  wagons 

5 

Do . 

do.  . 

30 

5 

4  4 

4  4 

3  to  4 

6 

Do . 

do.  . 

43 

*7 

l  l 

car,  . 

3  cars,  .  .  . 

7 

Do . 

do.  . 

40 

7 

44 

yard,  . 

1  of  a  yard, 

8 

Do . 

Lackawanna,  .... 

56 

30 

4  4 

ton,  . 

¥0  75 

9 

Do . 

do.  .... 

34 

10 

4  4 

44 

3  tons,  .  . 

10 

Do.  . . 

do.  .... 

43 

10 

i  4 

car,  . 

2\  cars,  .  .  . 

11 

Do . 

do.  .... 

33 

*3 

« l 

44 

7  “  ... 

12 

Do . 

do.  .... 

38 

20 

1 4 

ton, 

3  tons,  .  .  . 

13 

Do . 

do.  .... 

22 

11 

4  4 

44 

123  “  ... 

14 

Mining  engineer, . 

do.  .... 

37 

8 

4  4 

month, 

Miner,  . 

do.  .... 

H 

ton,  . 

13  Ions,  .  .  . 

16 

Do . 

do.  .... 

48 

12 

(4 

car,  . 

6  cars,  .  .  . 

17 

Do . 

do.  .... 

44 

11 

4  4 

fc4 

7  44  ... 

18 

Do . 

do.  .... 

40 

*11 

4  4 

4  4 

7  44  ... 

19 

Do . 

do.  .... 

37 

o£ 

4  4 

ton,  . 

4£  tons,  .  .  . 

20 

Do . 

do.  .... 

51 

23 

4  4 

car,  . 

6  cars,  .  . 

72 

21 

Prop  cutter, . 

do.  .... 

47 

*i 

44 

day,  . 

20  props,  .  . 

t  50 

22 

Laborer, . .  . 

do.  .... 

29 

15 

“ 

1  40 

23 

Miner,  . 

Luzerne, . 

45 

7 

4  4 

car,  . 

5  cars,  .  .  . 

65 

24 

Do.  . 

do . 

45 

*8 

(4 

44 

12  44  ... 

25 

Do . 

do . 

50 

14 

4  4 

44 

6  44  ... 

26 

Do . 

do . 

45 

12 

4  4 

44 

7  44  ... 

27 

Do . 

do . 

47 

28 

4  4 

4  4 

2  44  ... 

88 

28 

Do . 

do . 

39 

12 

4  4 

4  4 

5  44  ... 

29 

Fire  boss, . 

do . 

41 

2J 

4  4 

day,  . 

2  25 

30 

Time  keeper, . 

do . 

44 

2j 

31 

Miner,  . 

Schuylkill,  . 

27 

5 

By  tbe  day,  . 

32 

Do . 

do.  . 

22 

13 

33 

Do . 

do.  . 

34 

7 

By  the  yard,  . 

1  yard,  .  .  . 

2  75 

34 

Do . 

do.  . 

42 

5 

4  4 

4  4 

Do . 

do.  . 

54 

15 

4  4 

day,  . 

1  40 

26 

Do . 

do.  . 

38 

9 

3 

4  4 

car,  . 

8  cars,  .  .  . 

70 

37 

Do . 

do.  . 

37 

7 

4  4 

wagon 

2  50 

38 

Do . 

do.  . 

33 

2 

4  4 

6  wagons,  . 

39 

Do . 

do.  . 

50 

7 

4  4 

4  4 

3 

40 

Do . 

do.  . 

32 

8 

car. 

4  cars,  .  .  . 

41 

Do . 

do.  . 

30 

3 

44 

yard,  . 

3  yard,  .  .  . 

42 

Do . 

do.  . 

34 

6 

4  * 

ton,  . 

12  tons,  .  .  . 

43 

Do . 

do.  . 

38 

44 

Do . 

do.  . 

38 

1 

By  tbe  ton, 

5  tons,  .  . 

40 

45 

Do . 

do.  . 

45 

# 

‘  4  car, 

2£  cars,  .  .  . 

46 

Do . 

Northumberland,  .  . 

29 

23 

4  4 

wagon 

5  wagons,  . 

47 

Do . 

do.  .  . 

48 

2 

48 

Do . 

do.  .  . 

45 

2 

By  tbe  wagon 

4  wagons,  . 

49 

Do . 

do.  .  . 

47 

8 

44 

44 

2 

50 

Do . 

do.  .  . 

38 

12 

car,  . 

3  cars,  .  .  . 

51 

Do . 

Luzerne, . 

41 

53 

4  4 

day,  . 

¥1  50 . 

*  Months. 


t  Ten  props, 
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EARNINGS. 


Family. 

c*. 

i 

• 

33 

3 

Cft 

*3 

O 

3 

r  • 

■© 

o 

«• 

CS 

bo 

a 

'-2 

4- 

O) 

bo 

y. 

I'- 

_ _ 

> 

S 

OP 

01 

i 

t, 

a 

CO 

to 

33 

<p 

*05 

■+J  s 

£  o 

s-  >> 

aJJ 

©72 

1  5 

© 

C 

CO 

bo 

l 

i  . 

s' 

5& 

© 

03 

0) 

3 

33 

> 

tA 

O' 

lm 

CU 

A 

© 

a 

?3 

1  w 

<3 

£ 

3 

< 

5 

© 

Ea 

» 

1  ^ 

!  oi 

(h 

© 

fS  00 

17  weeks, 

$280  00 

*15  00 

3 

7 

Monthly, . 

35 

12 

$n  oo 
12  00 

8  00 

20 

256  00 

Jo  00 

2 

6 

k » 

32 

12 

5  00 

2  “ 

250  00 

12  00 

2 

4  4 

50 

9 

8  .50 

12  00 

2 

3 

4  ( 

3  weeks, 

9 

13  50 

17  weeks. 

472  00 

16  50 

2 

3 

4  4 

35 

10 

22  00 

10  “ 

210  00 

2 

5 

“ 

3  weeks, 

20 

9 

7  00 

12  00 

450  00 

15  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

2  “ 

10 

15  00 

7  00 

2  weeks, 

350  00 

11  00 

2 

1 

3 

50 

10 
6  to  8 

10  00-12  00 
15  00 

6  00 

250  00 

2 

7 

4  ( 

2  weeks, 

9 

12  50 

6  00 

9  00 

2 

3 

10 

6  00 

2  weeks, 

300  00 

12  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

2  weeks, 

50 

9 

15  00 

6  90 

13  “ 

269  10 

10  20 

1 

1  kk 

39 

9 

10  00 

520  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

52 

10 

8  43 

15  weeks, 

312  00 

18  00 

2 

3 

4  4 

37 

10 

6  00 

9  00 

2 

3 

44 

3  weeks, 

.... 

11  20 

4  weeks, 

537  60 

18  00 

2 

5 

44 

48 

10 

15  00 

8  00 

416  00 

15  00 

1 

“ 

3  weeks, 

8 

8  00 

400  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

14  00 

6  00 

8  40 

2 

ii 

4  4 

10 

10  00 

9  weeks. 

300  00 
361  20 

.... 

2 

1 

i 

44 

43 

10 

10 

2  75 

7  78 

8 

342  32 

25  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

3  weeks, 

44 

10 

25  00 

13  00 

17  “ 

455  00 

16  20 

2 

4 

4  4 

1  kk 

35 

10 

25  00 

10  00 

520  00 

.... 

2 

3 

4  4 

i  “ 

52 

10 

40  00 

10  00 

2  weeks, 

500  00 

.... 

2 

4  t 

3  “ 

50 

9 

150  00 

9  00 

12 

360  00 

2 

4 

‘  1 

1  month, 

40 

10 

13  00 

10  00 
12  00 

12  “ 

400  00 

. 

. . . . 

22 

5 

5 

4  4 

4  ( 

2  “ 

40 

10 

8 

20  00 

9  00 

468  00 

2 

1 

52 

.  .  . 

10 

9  00 

3  months  i 

338  13 

1 

No  regular  time, 

4  weeks, 

10 

15  00 

8  67 

•  *  •  •  1 

2 

1 

Monthly,  .... 

2  “ 

39 

9 

6  50 

9  50 

300  00 

2 

6 

‘ k 

1  “ 

8  to  9 

13  15 

6  months 

2 

6 

2  “ 

9i  to  10 

11  00 

10  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

10 

10  00 

2  weeks, 

500  00  1 

18  00 

2 

1 

2  weeks, 

50 

9  to  10 

10  00 

15  00 

5 

705  00 

1 

4  4 

2  kk 

^7 

9 

5  00 

7  00 

7  “ 

315  00  1 

15  00 

1 

3 

4  4 

2  “ 

45 

10 

18  00 

12  00 

2  “ 

600  00 

2 

4 

“ 

50l 

10 

8  00 

11  00 

7  11 

495  00 

16  00 

2 

3 

4  4 

3  weeks,  i 

45 

9 

20  00 

7  50 

1  “ 

382  50 

14  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

2  kk 

5L 

10 

10  00 

9  00 

20  00 

2 

4 

k  ‘ 

2  “ 

10 

15  00 

500  00  | 

2 

3 

10 

8  10 

2 

6 

Monthly 

9  to  12 

14  00 

25  weeks,  1 

2l8  70 

2 

5 

27 

10 

6  85 

15  00 

6 

690  00 

2 

2 

4  4 

2  weeks, 

46 

10 

10  00 

9  00 

17  “ 

315  00  ! 

2 

6 

4  4 

3  “ 

35 

10 

10  OO 

10  00 

17  “ 

350  00 

25  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

3  “ 

10 

10  00 

10  00 

8 

440  00 

18  00 

2 

5 

4  4 

44 

9 

15  00 

10  00 

12  “ 

400  00 

18  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

2  weeks, 

40 

10 

10  00 

9  00 

3  “ 

441  00 

2 

6 

4  4 

2  “ 

49 

10 

25  00 
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[Xo.  8, 


EMPLOYEES’ 


o 

o 

o 

& 

s 

5 

Occupation. 

County. 

fcjO 

■years  in  present  employ. 

» 

Day  or  piece  work. 

Average  day’s  work. 

Prices  paid  per— 

1 

Miner-  . 

Allegheny,  .... 

50 

3 

By  the  bushel, 

80 

bushels, 

2 

Do . 

do.  . 

8 

1 i  d 

75 

4  4 

3 

Do . 

do.  . 

30 

5 

it  1 1 

4 

Do . 

do.  . 

31 

6 

t  t  t  4 

70  to 

75  bush. 

5 

Do . 

do.  . 

50 

10 

4 4  (t 

63 

44 

6 

Do . 

do.  . 

36 

10 

4  4  4  4 

68 

4  4 

7 

Do . 

do.  . 

51 

20 

4  4  4  4 

60 

44 

8 

Do . 

do.  . 

22 

10 

4  4  4  4 

75 

4  4 

9 

Do . 

do.  . 

40 

ii 

4  4  4  4 

60 

44 

10 

Do . 

do . 

23 

19 

4  4  4  4 

85 

44 

11 

Do . 

do.  . 

56 

10 

4  4  4  4 

60 

4  4 

12 

Do . 

do.  . 

39 

2 

4  4  4  4 

50 

‘  4 

13 

Do . 

do.  ... 

44 

n 

4  4  4  4 

75 

44 

14 

Do . 

do.  . 

34 

i 

4  4  4  4 

60 

4  4 

15 

Do . 

do.  . 

29 

2 

4  4  4  4 

60  to 

75  “ 

16 

Do . 

do.  . 

29 

“  ton. 

17 

Do . 

do.  . 

51 

27 

44  bushel. 

80 

bushels, 

.  .  . 

18 

Do . 

do.  . 

29 

9 

4  4  4  4 

75 

44 

19 

Do . . 

do.  . 

48 

4 

4  4  4  4 

50 

44 

20 

Do . 

do.  . 

48 

17 

4  4  4  4 

75 

4  4 

21 

Do . *  *  .  . 

do.  . 

27 

8 

“  ton, .  . 

3i 

tons,  . 

22 

Do . 

do.  . 

3i 

“  bushel, 

50 

bushels. 

23 

Do . 

do.  . 

24 

10 

4  4  4  4 

75 

k  4 

24 

Do . 

do.  . 

53 

12 

4  4  4  4 

50  to 

75  44 

25 

Do . 

do.  . 

38 

2 

4  4  4  4 

1? 

cars,  . 

26 

Do . 

do.  . 

48 

i 

4  4  4  4 

50 

bushels, 

27 

Do . 

do.  . 

40 

4  4  4  4 

80 

4‘ 

28 

Do . 

do.  . 

48 

9 

1 1  dav. 

29 

Do . 

do.  . 

45 

4 

“  bushel, 

100 

bushels. 

30 

Do . 

do.  . 

28 

5 

4  4  4  4 

75  to  100  4‘ 

.  .  . 

31 

Do . 

do.  . 

49 

17 

4  4  4  4 

75  to  100  “ 

32 

Pit  boss, . 

do.  . 

57 

20 

“  day,  .  . 

33 

Check  weighman, . 

do.  . 

38 

8 

4  4  4  4 

34 

Laborer, . 

do.  . 

35 

1  ‘  bushel, 

75 

bushels, 

35 

Miner,  . 

Armstrong, . 

60 

5 

“  ton. 

3 

tons,  . 

36 

Do . 

Beaver,  . 

56 

i 

4  4  4  4 

2- 

4  4 

37 

Laborer, . 

do . 

43 

18 

“  day,  ,  . 

$1  50 

38 

Miner, . 

Bedford, . 

34 

3 

“  ton, 

6 

tons,  . 

30 

39 

Do . 

do . 

35 

3 

‘  ‘  day,  .  . 

3i 

4  • 

40 

Do . 

Butler . 

55 

4 

“  ton, 

3 

4  4 

41 

Do . 

Cambria, . 

49 

11 

4  4  4  4 

3 

44 

42 

Do . 

do . 

56 

5 

4  4  4  4 

3i 

44 

43 

Do . 

do . 

33 

n 

4  4  4  4 

4 

44 

.  .  . 

44 

Do . 

do . 

2 

44  dav,  .  . 

1  60 

45 

Do . 

do . 

32 

22 

44  ton,  .  . 

3 

tons,  . 

46 

Do . 

do . 

33 

6 

4  4  4  4 

4 

44 

47 

Do . 

do . 

29 

4  4  4  4 

4 

43 

Do . 

do . 

57 

A 

4  4  4  4 

4 

4  4 

49 

.Do . 

do . 

31 

3 

3i 

4  4 

50 

Do . 

do . 

45 

5 

3 

4  4 

51 

Do . 

do . 

39 

10 

4  4  4  1 

3 

44 

51 

Do.  . . 

do . 

2! 

4  4  4  4 

3 

4  4 

45 

63 

Do . 

do . 

46 

10 

4  4  4  4 

£>a 

54 

Do . 

do . 

26 

4  4  4  4 

3i 

55 

Mining  boss, . 

do . 

39 

5 

‘  ‘  month, 

56 

Miner,  . 

Centre . 

42 

8 

4  4  toil,  .  . 

4 

tons,  . 

57 

Do . 

Clarion, . 

40 

4  4  4  i 

2i 

4k 

58 

Do . 

do . 

38 

4  4  4  4 

3 

44 

59 

Do . 

Clearfield,  . 

30 

4  4  4  4 

4 

44 

50 

60 

Do . 

do.  ..*.... 

2 

4  4  4  4 

4 

4  4 

61 

Do . 

do.  . 

23 

i 

4  4  4  4 

3 

62 

Do . 

do.  . 

30 

3 

4  4  4  4 

$2  00 

63 

Do . 

do.  . 

33 

3 

4  4  4  4 

1  50 

64 

Do . 

do.  . 

39 

3 

1  50 

65 

Do . 

do.  . 

25 

1 

4  4  4  4 

1  60 

66 

Do . 

do.  . 

38 

4 

4  4  4  4 

4  to  5  tons,  . 

67 

Do . 

do.  . 

29 

H 

4  4  4  4 

4  to  6  44 

68 

Do . 

do.  . 

28 

3 

4  4  4  4 

$1  50 

69 

Do.  ...  . 

Elk,  . 

12 

4  k  4  4 

3 

tons,  . 

70 

Do . 

do . 

55 

7 

4  4  4  4 

3 

Earnings, 
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eabnings. 


Present  weekly  wages. 

Lost  time  in  1879. 

So 

& 

(A 

b£ 

a 

u 

3i 

w 

<?i 

00 

V3 

O 

b£ 

53 

£ 

2 

V 

Bs 

Family. 

How  often  are  wages  paid. 

Earnings  retained  by  em¬ 
ployer  on  pay  day 

Weeks  in  operation  during 

the  year. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

i 

Value  of  working  tools. 

Adul'.s. 

Children. 

§10  00 

2  weeks, 

$500  00 

$20  00 

2 

6 

Monthly, . 

2 

weeks, 

50 

10 

$10  00 

2 

2 

t  4 

10'tO  11 

13  00 

9  00 

4  weeks, 

432  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

4 8 

10' to  14 

7  00 

9  50 

1 

l  l 

2 

weeks, 

12  to  13 

12  00 

2 

7 

4  l 

11 

9  00 

8  30 

5  weeks, 

399  50 

2 

7 

1  4 

1 

week, 

47 

13 

9  00 

220  00 

2 

1 

4  l 

13 

10  00 

32  00 

26  weeks, 

312  00 

1 

Semi-monthly,  . 

1 

week, 

26 

12 

10  00 

9  00 

2  “ 

450  00 

1 

2 

Monthly,  ... 

50 

9 

12  00 

179  00 

2 

8 

11 

10  00 

n  oo 

20  weeks, 

352  00 

20  00 

2 

3 

1 

week, 

32 

10 

6  00 

10  00 

16  44 

360  00 

15  00 

2 

8 

1 

4  4 

36 

15 

12  85 

12  22 

43  44 

110  00 

12  50 

2 

.  .  . 

4  4 

1 

4  4 

9 

12 

10  00 

7  00 

2 

3 

2 

4  4 

14 

10  00 

8  -10 

26  weeks, 

218  40 

15  00 

2 

1 

“  . 

2 

4  4 

26 

13 

7  50 

6  90 

7  “ 

310  50 

18  00 

2 

2 

4  4 

2 

4  4 

45 

10  to  14 

12  00 

12  00 

31  “ 

252  00 

2 

1 

flays. 

21 

12 

12  00 

12  50 

2  44 

625  00 

15  00 

2 

2 

4  ( 

2 

weeks, 

50 

10 

12  00 

22  “ 

300  00 

18  00 

2 

2 

Semi-monthly,  . 

2 

44 

30 

14 

15  00 

9  00 

468  00 

14  00 

2 

6 

4  4  4  4 

1 

4  4 

52 

11  to  12 

6  00 

10  00 

1  week, 

510  00 

12  00 

2 

4  4  4  4 

51 

10 

10  00 

8  00 

12  44 

320  00 

2 

7 

Monthly . 

3 

(lays, 

40 

10 

1ft  OO 

15  “ 

357  00 

1 

4  k 

4  4 

10  to  12 

7  00 

422  40 

2 

3 

4  4 

2 

4  4 

10  to  11 

10  00 

6  71 

348  92 

2 

4 

4  4 

2 

weeks, 

52 

10  to  12 

9  00 

6  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

1 

t  4 

10  to  12 

5  00 

10  00 

28  weeks, 

240  00 

2 

2 

4  4 

24 

14  to  16 

12  00 

23  44 

2 

5 

4  4 

1 

week, 

10 

225  00 

2 

3 

4  4 

1 

4  4 

12  to  15 

7  00 

26  weeks, 

324  00 

2 

4  4 

1 

4  4 

26 

12  to  14 

6  00 

9  25 

481  00 

2 

9 

4  4 

1 

44 

52 

12  to  16 

8  00 

.  .  . 

1,950  00 

25  00 

2 

7 

4  4 

52 

10 

8  00 

13  61 

41  weeks, 

146  76 

18  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

11 

12 

10  00 

39  44 

130  00 

2 

3 

(  4 

2 

days, 

13 

14 

10  00 

9  00 

8  “ 

396  00 

2 

4 

t  4 

3 

weeks, 

44 

8  to  10 

9  00 

9  00 

250  00 

20  00 

2 

i 

4  4 

2 

4  4 

10  to  12 

20  00 

9  00 

26  weeks, 

234  00 

2 

2 

4  4 

2 

4  4 

.  .  26 

8  to  12 

9  00 

4  44 

432  00 

20  00 

2 

9 

4  4 

48 

10 

10  00 

7  00 

15  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

10 

8  08 

420  00 

15  00 

2 

3 

4  4 

2 

weeks, 

52 

10 

8  00 

6  25 

325  00 

12  50 

2 

7 

4  4 

1 

month, 

52 

10 

2-5  00 

6  00 

2  weeks, 

300  00 

12  00 

2 

0 

4  4 

50 

10 

8  00 

6  00 

12  4  4 

240  00 

12  00 

2 

4  4 

2 

weeks, 

40 

9 

4  00 

6  00 

1 

4  4 

10 

10  00 

4  weeks, 

480  00 

15  00 

2 

3 

4  4 

48 

8 

20  00 

6  00 

2 

5 

4  4 

3 

weeks, 

10 

8  00 

8  00 

2 

2 

4  4 

2 

44 

10 

10  00 

6  50 

13  weeks, 

253  50 

18  50 

3 

1 

4  4 

39 

10 

8  00 

9  00 

3  44 

i 

4  4 

1 

week, 

9 

12  00 

5  31 

276  00 

21 

3 

4  4 

10 

10  00 

7  00 

364  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

52 

10 

10  00 

8  00 

416  00 

2 

6 

4  4 

52 

9 

5  00 

9  00 

468  00 

16  00 

2 

5 

4  4 

52 

9 

25  00 

6  00 

205  00 

12  00 

1 

4  4 

2 

weeks, 

10 

10  00 

900  00 

2 

4 

t  4 

3 

44 

10  00 

26  weeks, 

260  00 

15  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

26 

10  to  12 

12  00 

8  00 

14  44 

304  00 

15  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

2 

weeks, 

38 

10  to  12 

10  00 

8  75 

238  00 

12  50 

2 

5 

4  4 

10  to  12 

8  50 

9  00 

1 

4  4 

3 

4  4 

12  to  14 

5  00 

8  08 

7  weeks, 

363  60 

15  00 

2 

2 

4  4 

3 

4  4 

45 

10 

8  00 

7  50 

13  44 

292  50 

2 

3 

44 

2 

4  4 

39 

10 

15  00 

10  00 

2  44 

500  00 

2 

4 

4  i 

3 

4  4 

50 

10 

30  00 

9  00 

8  44 

396  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

3 

4  4 

44 

10 

12  00 

9  00 

17  44 

315  00 

12  00 

2 

7 

“  . 

3 

4  4 

35 

10 

15  00 

6  75 

13  44 

263  25 

2 

3 

“  . 

44 

39 

11 

8  00 

7  00 

2 

6 

4  4 

2 

4  4 

9 

11  00 

8  00 

17  weeks, 

280  00 

17  50 

2 

5 

“  . 

2 

4  4 

35 

9 

11  00 

9  CO 

468  00 

15  00 

1 

4 

52 

11 

10  25 

8  10 

6  weeks, 

372  60 

2 

5 

1 

month, 

46 

12 

12  00 

9  00 

8  44 

396  00 

1 

“  . 

44 

10 

12  00 
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fNo.  8 


EMPLOYEES’ 


|  Number  of  returns. 

Occupation. 

County. 

6 

fcJQ 

< 

Years  in  present  employ. 

Day  or  piece  work. 

I 

Average  day’s  work. 

Prices  paid  per— 

71 

Miner,  . . 

Elk . 

37 

3 

By  the  day,  .  . 

4  tons,  .  . 

72 

Do . 

do.  . 

25 

1 

44  ton. 

3  44 

73 

Do . 

Fayette, . 

28 

2 

41  bushel. 

75  bushels, 

74 

Do . 

do . 

59 

24 

75  “ 

75 

Do . 

Huntingdon,  .... 

29 

“  ton,  .  .  . 

3  tons,  .  , 

7ti 

Do . 

do.  .... 

31 

4i 

41  “ 

3  41 

50 

77 

Do . 

do.  .... 

“  44 

3  to  3£  tons, 

78 

Do . 

do.  .  . 

53 

20 

44  U 

$0  50 

79 

Do.  .  .  . 

do.  .... 

23 

U  (( 

2  tons,  .  . 

80 

Laborer, . 

do.  .... 

41 

44  dav,  .  . 

81 

Do .  . 

do.  .... 

32 

1 

4 4  tk 

$1  25 

82 

Miner, . 

Jefferson, . 

“  ton,  .  .  . 

83 

Do . 

do . 

40 

It  u  ’ 

4  tons,  .  . 

54 

81 

Do .  ... 

Lycoming, . 

46 

“  ‘  ‘ 

3  “ 

85 

Do . 

do.  . 

34 

9 

“  day,  . 

S2  CO . 

88 

Do . 

McKean,  . 

30 

2i 

“  ton,  .  . 

“l  25 . 

87 

Do . 

do.  . 

2 

44  D 

tons,  .  . 

88 

Do . 

Mercer, . 

33 

1 

44  “ 

2  44 

70 

8 

Do . 

do . 

32 

4  4  U 

2  44 

90 

Do . 

do . 

24 

1 

4  4 

1  44 

9  L 

Do.  . 

do . 

39 

4 

“  day,  .  . 

lw  to  2  tons, 

92 

Do . 

do . 

51 

3 

“  ton,  .  .  . 

2jtons,  .  . 

93 

Do . 

do . 

51 

11 

2jt  44  .  . 

94 

Do . 

Somerset, . 

32 

44  month,  . 

40  00 

95 

Do . 

do . 

39 

3 

“  ton,  .  .  . 

4  tons,  .  . 

96 

Do . 

do.  . 

34 

3 

4  44 

97 

Do . 

do . 

38 

44  car,  .  .  . 

§1  50 . 

98 

Do . •  •  .  . 

do . 

29 

“  ton,  .  .  .' 

3  cars,  .  . 

99 

Do . 

do . 

24 

H 

44  car,  .  .  . 

2  44 

100 

Do . 

35 

“  ton,  .  . 

4  tons,  .  . 

101 

Do . 

Tioga, . 

37 

8 

4  4  t  , 

3  44 

102 

Do . 

do.  ...  ... 

47 

10 

4  4  4  4 

5  to  6  tons, 

103 

Do . 

do.  . 

30 

9 

4  4  k  4 

5  to  6  44 

104 

Do . 

do . 

45 

13 

3itons, 

105 

Do . 

do . 

33 

3 

4  4  4  4 

6  44 

106 

Do . 

do . 

45 

2 

4  4  ■  k  4 

3  44 

107 

Do . 

do. 

40 

7 

4  4  k  k 

3i  “ 

108 

Do . 

Washington,  .... 

26 

9 

4  4  k  4 

2£  44 

109 

Do . 

do.  .... 

45 

4£ 

4  ‘  44 

$2  00  . 

110 

Do . 

do.  .... 

50 

2 

4  4  4  4 

1  25 . 

in 

Check- weigliman . 

do.  .... 

36 

1 

“  day,  .  . 

2  00  .  .  .  . 

112 

Miner, . 

Westmoreland,  .  .  . 

25 

14 

44  bushel,  . 

80  bushels,  . 

113 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

37 

H 

4  4  4  4 

100 

114 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

50 

5 

44  44 

65  bushels,  . 

115 

Do . 

do.  .  . 

25 

9 

“  ton, .  .  . 

3  to  4  tons, 

116 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

29 

5 

<4  44 

3  wagons, 

50 

117 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

43 

14 

4  4  4  4 

4  tons,  .  . 

118 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

31 

8 

4  4  4  4 

4  to  5  tons, 

119 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

4 

4  4  4  4 

$1  50 . 

120 

Do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

33 

6 

44  bushel,  . 

100  to  125  bush 

121 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

4  4  4  4 

§1  00  .... 

122 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

30 

8 

4  4  4  4 

75  to  100  hush 

123 

Laborer, . 

do.  .  .  . 

47 

“  car,  .  .  . 

li  cars, 

80 

124 

Miner, .  .  . 

Fayette, . 

43 

lj 

44  bushel,  . 

100  bushels, 

125 

Do . 

do . 

31 

4  4  4  4 

60  44 
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EARNINGS.— Continued. 


Present  weekly  wages. 

Lost  time  In  1879. 

Earnings  for  1879. 

Weekly  wages  in  1872. 

Fan 

05 

_> 

3 

rs 

Children. 

How  often  are  wages  paid. 

Earnings  retained  by  em¬ 

ployer  on  pay-day. 

Weeks  in  operation  dur¬ 

ing  the  year. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Value  of  working  tools. 

$9  00 

2  weeks, 

$150  00 

$15  00 

2 

4 

Monthly, 

50 

11 

7  00 

1 

44 

$5  00 

11  25 

26  weeks, 

292  50 

15  00 

2 

3 

1 1 

1  week,  . 

26 

15 

8  00 

9  50 

26  44 

217  00 

2 

7 

i  h 

1  44 

26 

12  to  15 

12  00 

6  00 

13  “ 

231  00 

2 

5 

44 

4  44 

39 

10 

7  00 

8  00 

3  11 

39 1  00 

2 

3 

1 1 

3  44 

49 

9 

17  50 

5  94 

17  “ 

203  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

35 

10 

7  50 

52  00 

2 

6 

4  4 

10 

10  00 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[?sTo.  8, 

EMPLOYEES’ 


Number  of  returns. 

Occupation. 

COUNTY. 

Age. 

Years  in  present  employ. 

Day  or  piecework. 

Average  day’s  work  -  lbs. 

Prices  paid  per— 

1 

Blast  furnaceman, . 

Berks,  . . 

37 

15 

Day,  . 

2 

Do.  do.  . 

do . 

32 

10 

3 

Do.  do.  .  .  . 

do . 

29 

7 

4  ‘ 

4 

Do.  do.  . 

i  Mercer, . 

40 

u 

5 

Do.  do.  . 

do . 

37 

... 

It 

6 

Do.  do.  (keeper,)  .  . 

Lehigh, . 

13 

t  t 

7 

Do.  do.  do.  .  . 

Berks,  . 

32 

13 

t  t 

8 

Puddler, . - 

Allegheny, . 

38 

7 

Ton,  . 

2, 375 

$5  50 

9 

Do . 

do . 

46 

3 

4  4 

2,375 

5  50 

10 

Do . 

do'.  . 

43 

12 

4  4 

2,300 

5  50 

11 

Do . 

do.  . 

*8 

4  4 

2,240 

5  50 

12 

Do . 

do.  . 

37 

*5 

4  4 

2, 3/ 5 

5  50 

13 

Do . 

do . 

38 

15 

4  4 

2,375 

5  50 

14 

Do . 

do.  . 

49 

13 

4  4 

2,300 

5  50 

15 

Do . 

do.  . 

56 

3 

4  4 

2,375 

5  50 

16 

Do . 

do.  . 

10 

4  4 

2,240 

5  50 

IT 

Do . 

do.  . 

33 

3y 

4  4 

2, 375 

5  50 

18 

Do . 

Armstrong, . 

42 

2 

4  4 

2,350 

19 

Do . 

Berks,  . 

36 

*7 

4  4 

2,240 

4  00 

20 

Do . 

do . 

49 

2 

4  4 

2,375 

4  00 

21 

Do . 

do . 

35 

1 

4  4 

4  CO 

22 

Do . 

Cambria, . 

47 

20 

4  4 

2,240 

4  00 

23 

Do . 

Cumberland, . 

42 

12 

2,240 

4  50 

24 

Do . 

do.  . 

35 

14 

4  4 

2,450 

4  50 

25 

Do . 

Dauphin, . 

37 

11 

44 

2,500 

4  50 

26 

Do . 

Lackawanna,  .... 

38 

16 

4  4 

2.700 

3  00 

27 

Do . 

Lawrence, . 

37 

2 

4  4 

2,3C0 

5  50 

28 

Do . 

do . 

54 

4 

4  4 

2,400 

5  50 

29 

Do . 

do . 

3 

4  4 

2,400 

5  50 

30 

Do . 

do.  . 

40 

4 

4  4 

2,400 

5  50 

31 

Do.  .  . . 

Lehigh, . 

35 

7 

4  4 

3  50 

32 

Do . 

do . 

30 

*u 

4  4 

3,000 

4  25 

33 

Do . 

Mercer, . 

32 

2 

2,400 

5  50 

34 

Do . 

do . 

29 

*11 

4  4 

2,375 

5  50 

35 

Do . 

Montgomery,  .... 

29 

'  4 

4  4 

2,500 

4  90 

36 

Do . 

Northumberland,  .  . 

45 

7 

4  4 

2,800 

3  40 

37 

Heater,  (steel,)  ...  . 

Allegheny, . 

29 

11 

Day,  . 

33 

Do . 

do . 

28 

*6 

Ton,  . 

17,920 

72i 

39 

Do . 

do . 

.  54 

*18 

4  • 

16.800 

72i 

40 

Do . 

Armstrong,  .  ... 

47 

7 

4  4 

17,000 

72i 

41 

Do . 

Cumberland, . 

43 

14 

4  4 

14,560 

50 

42 

Do . 

Delaware, . 

4 

4  ( 

17,920 

48 

43 

Do . 

Lawrence, . 

51 

4  4 

15,680 

67^ 

44 

Do . 

Lehigh, . 

33 

14 

44 

85 

45 

Do . 

Northampton,  .  . 

39 

4 

4  4 

11,200 

56 

46 

Do . 

Perry,  . . 

53  1 

34 

4  4 

11,200 

71 

47 

Helper,  . 

Berks,  . 

28 

*9 

Day,  . 

48 

Do . 

Lehigh,  . 

45 

25  , 

49 

Roller,  (bar,) . 

Allegheny, . 

38 

9 

Ton,  . 

35,840 

724 

50 

Do . 

Cumberland, . 

31 

12 

4  4 

42,560 

51 

Do . 

do.  . 

35 

3 

4  4 

35,840 

32 

52 

Do . 

Lawrence, . 

50 

4 

44 

68 

53 

Do . 

Lebanon, . 

27 

12 

4  4 

40 

54 

Do . 

Northampton,  .... 

33 

17 

Day,  . 

55 

Do.  (bar,) . 

Perry, . 

43 

5 

Ton,  . 

20, 160 

40 

56 

Do.  do . 

Philadelphia,  .... 

34 

*10 

22,400 

57 

Do.  (guide,) . 

do.  .... 

37 

9 

(  4 

58 

Do.  (rail,)  . 

Montour . 

46 

5 

4  ( 

190,400 

e  i 

59  , 

Do.  (Russia  iron, ) . 

Allegheny, . 

14 

4  4 

4,480 

2  52 

60 

Do.  (sheet,) . 

do.  . 

32 

*6 

4  4 

90 

61 

Do.  (steel.) . 

do.  . 

32 

10 

4  4 

3,750 

50  to  80  00 

62  1 

Roller  and  roll  turner, . 

Columbia, . 

33 

« 

4  4 

13,440 

56 

63 

Roller,  (muck,)  . 

Armstrong,  .  ... 

46 

2L 

4  < 

26,880 

52a- 

64 

Rougher,  . 

Allegheny, . 

22 

5 

Day,  . 

65 

Do . 

do.  . 

43 

6 

Heat,  • 

10  heats 

27 

66 

Do.  . 

Cumberland, . 

56 

14 

Ton,  . 

47,040 

11 

67 

Catcher  at  muck  rolls,  . 

Mercer, . 

38 

2 

Day,  . 

68 

Catcher, . 

Perry,  . 

24 

H 

Ton,  . 

20,160 

18 

69 

Refiner, . 

Cumberland, . 

4 

44 

11,200 

85 

70  i 

Do.  (helper,) . 

Berks,  . 

47 

H 

“ 

. 

35 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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EARNINGS. 


Average  weekly  wages. 

Lost  time  in  1879. 

Earnings  for  1879. 

Weekly  wages  in  1872. 

Family. 

Mow  often  are  wages  paid  ? 

Earnings  retained  by  em¬ 

ployer  on  pay  day. 

Weeks  in  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Adults. 

Children. 

$7  9U 

weeks, 

$359  45 

$15  75 

3 

1 

Monthly, . 

Twenty  days,  . 

454 

12 

7  00 

1  44 

357  00 

12  95 

2 

1 

4  . 

4  4 

51 

12 

6  90 

1  44 

351  90 

10  50 

2 

4 

t  4 

4  4 

51 

12 

12  25 

2  “ 

612  50 

24  50 

3 

8 

4  l 

50 

12 

7  50 

4  “ 

360  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

48 

10  to  12 

12  60 

7.2-7  “ 

563  40 

21  30 

2 

3 

t  l 

$12  00  to  $15  00,  . 

44.5-7 

12 

9  15 

2.5-7  “ 

450  90 

12  60 

2 

1 

4  4 

Twenty  days,  . 

49.2-7 

12 

17  00 

16  44 

612  00 

28  40 

3 

1 

Two  weeks,  .... 

One  week,  .  .  . 

36 

11 

17  00 

2 

1 

i  t 

44 

12 

17  00 

17  weeks,  . 

595  00 

2 

1 

w  4 

35 

9  to  11 

18  00 

35 

306  00 

24  00 

2 

2 

l  4 

17 

10 

17  00 

. 

24  00 

2 

6 

4  4 

10 

17  50 

6  weeks,  . 

805  00 

16  00 

2 

2 

Monthly,  .... 

44 

46 

9  to  11 

17  33J 

13 

676  00 

28  50 

2 

4 

Weekly,  . 

4  4 

39 

9 

16  00 

5  44 

752  00 

16  CO 

2 

1 

Two  weeks,  ... 

4  4 

47 

9 

14  00 

9  44 

602  00 

28  00 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

4  4 

43 

9 

17  00 

17  “ 

595  00 

28  00 

2 

4 

Two  weeks,  .... 

4  4 

35 

8  to  10 

17  75 

17k  “ 

612  50 

2 

44 

4  1 

34} 

9  to  10 

12  00 

16  44 

432  CO 

20  00 

1 

Monthly,  . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

36 

10 

14  17 

13  44 

552  82 

20  00 

2 

6 

?18  00,  . 

39 

10  to  11 

15  12 

2  44 

756  00 

2 

2 

Two  weeks,  .... 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

50 

12 

12  00 

2  44 

600  00 

18  00 

2 

5 

Monthly,  . 

One  month,  .  . 

50 

12 

13  00 

IS  “ 

468  00 

2 

2 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

38 

10  to  12 

15  00 

25  44 

405  CO 

25  00 

2 

4 

Four  weeks,  .  .  . 

Two-thirds,  .  . 

27 

10 

13  00 

13  44 

507  00 

18  00 

2 

3 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

39 

9 

10  00 

14  “ 

180  00 

18  00 

2 

4 

Monthly,  . 

18 

12  to  14 

18  50 

1°4  “ 

601  25 

31  CO 

2 

Two  weeks,  .... 

One  week,  .  .  . 

32‘ 

10 

u  44 

462  33 

3 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

Fifteen  days,  . 

38 

11 

84  “ 

500  00 

2 

4 

Two  weeks,  .... 

One  week,  .  .  . 

10 

18  50 

17  44 

647  50 

35  00 

2_ 

6 

44 

44 

35 

10 

11  00 

20  44 

352  00 

22  00 

2 

5 

Monthly,  . 

32 

12 

11  00 

13  44 

429  00 

25  00 

2 

4 

Five  weeks,  .... 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

39 

12 

17  50 

13  44 

682  50 

32  00 

2 

5 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

Three  weeks,  . 

39 

10  to  12 

13  50 

8|  “ 

587  25 

2 

2 

Monthly,  . 

Fifteen  days,  . 

434 

8  to  9 

16  00 

5 

752  00 

'  2 

Weekly, . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

47 

11 

13  00 

5  44 

611  00 

2 

2 

47 

12 

15  00 

3  44 

735  00 

18  00 

2 

Monthly,  ..... 

One  week,  .  .  . 

49 

12 

20  00 

23  44 

580  00 

2 

3 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

4  4 

29 

12 

20  00 

28  44 

480  00 

38  00 

2 

7 

Two  weeks,  .... 

24 

10 

23  00 

9  44 

989  00 

4 

7 

4  4 

One  week,  .  .  . 

43 

10 

17  00 

26  44 

442  00 

28  00 

2 

3 

Monthly, . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

26 

10 

19  00 

27  50 

2 

3 

Weekly, . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

12 

23  00 

33  weeks,  . 

437  00 

35  00 

2 

6 

Two  weeks,  .... 

44 

19 

10 

17  61 

915  84 

25  00 

2 

6 

Monthly,  . 

52 

10  to  12 

1L  52 

599  24 

2 

5 

4  4 

52 

11 

13  75 

715  00 

22  28 

2 

4 

4  4 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

52 

8  to  11 

13  25 

20  weeks,  . 

424  00 

2 

3 

Weekly, . 

One  day,  .... 

32 

12 

8  75 

17 

306  25 

2 

3 

Monthly,  . 

Ten  days,  .  .  . 

35 

12 

30  00 

2  44 

1,500  00 

2 

5 

Two  weeks,  .... 

One  week,  .  . 

50 

10 

18  42 

17  44 

644  70 

22  00 

2 

3 

Four  weeks,  .  .  . 

Two  weeks, 

35 

9i 

21  79 

13  44 

849  81 

2 

4  4 

»4 

39 

10 

28  57 

17  44 

1,000  CO 

30  00 

2 

7 

Somi-monthly,  .  . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

35 

10 

12  50 

13  44 

487  50 

25  00 

1 

Monthly,  ... 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

39 

9  00 

17  44 

315  00 

15  00 

1 

44 

35 

11 

21  50 

19  44 

709  50 

27  00 

2 

5 

44 

33 

11 

25  00 

22  4  4 

750  OO 

2 

3 

Two  weeks,  .... 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

30 

10 

2 

3 

Weekly, . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

52 

27  00 

26  weeks,  . 

702  00 

5 

4 

Monthly, . 

26 

11 

25  00 

8  44 

1,100  00 

35  00 

3 

3 

Weekly, . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

44 

12 

20  00 

26  44 

520  00 

.... 

2 

5 

Two  weeks,  .... 

4  4 

26 

10 

33  94 

13  weeks,  . 

1,323  66 

2 

2 

Monthly,  . 

One  month,  .  . 

39 

32  24 

6 

1,483  04 

2 

6 

Two  weeks,  .... 

Nine  days,  .  . 

46 

10 

10  00 

1 

Weekly, . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

9 

25  00 

4 

2 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

10  to  12 

14  00 

9  weeks,  . 

602  CO 

2 

2 

Monthly, . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

43 

It  to  12 

11  00 

2 

4  4 

15  to  20  days,  .  . 

9  to  10 

8  00 

2  weeks,  . 

400  00 

2 

4  4 

Three  weeks,  . 

60 

10  to  11 

16  97 

6  44 

780  62 

2 

2 

4  4 

46 

12 

9  00 

275  00 

3 

2 

44  . 

12 
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("No.  8, 


EMPLOYEES’ 


Number  of  return. 

Occupations. 

County. 

a; 

bxj 

<5 

|  Years  in  present  employ.  1 

Day  or  piece  work. 

Average  days  work— lbs. 

l 

ci 

ft 

in 

O 

O 

s-i 

M 

71 

Rougher, . 

Dauphin,  .  . 

30 

5 

Ton,  .  .  . 

311,600 

§S3  28 

72 

Do . 

Perry,  .  .  .  . 

31 

5 

“  ... 

20, 160 

30 

73 

Forgeman, . 

Berks,  .  .  .  . 

35 

2 

44  ... 

4  65 

71 

Do.  . 

Columbia,  .  . 

55 

7 

i  i 

1,800 

4  00 

75 

Do.  . 

Cumberland, 

23 

*9 

t  t 

1,120 

4  75 

76 

Hammerman, . 

Allegheny,  . 

42 

*6 

“ 

1,500 

6  50 

77 

Do.  (steel,)  .  . 

do. 

55 

7 

44  ... 

15,680 

6  00 

78 

Hammer  driver,  .... 

Dauphin,  .  . 

38 

9 

44  ... 

365, 120 

§1  82 

79 

Roll  turner, . 

Allegheny, 

37 

9 

Piece,  .  . 

80 

Finisher  in  rolling-mill, 

Berks,  .  .  .  . 

50 

7 

Ton,  .  .  . 

6, 100 

25c.  to  1  00 

81 

Roll  hand, . 

Cambria,  .  .  . 

33 

44  ... 

179, 200 

52  61 

82 

Do . 

Dauphin,  .  . 

34 

9 

“  ... 

291,200 

§2  34 

83 

Do . 

Montour,  .  . 

42 

5 

44  ... 

94,080 

16 

84 

Shearer, . 

Armstrong,  . 

3 

44  ... 

22,400 

84 

85 

Stralghtener, . 

Perry,  .  . 

8 

1  t 

22,400 

16 

86 

Steel  melter,  . 

Allegheny,  . 

43 

15 

44  ... 

7,  no 

5  50 

87 

Do.  . 

do. 

41 

4-L 

44  ... 

5  50 

88 

Do.  . 

do. 

38 

17 

44  ... 

22,400 

5  50 

89 

Converter,  . 

do. 

58 

*5 

Day,  .  .  . 

2  75 

90 

Helper  at  steel  mill,  .  . 

Dauphin,  .  . 

42 

Heat,  .  .  . 

9 

91 

Laborer, . 

Schuylkill,  .  . 

26 

8 

Day,  .  .  . 

92 

Holder, . 

Centre,  .  . 

48 

6 

93 

Do . 

Clinton,  .  .  . 

30 

1 

Hour,  .  . 

94 

Do . 

Cumberland, 

53 

43 

Day,  .  .  . 

95 

Do . 

Dauphin,  .  . 

31 

3 

44  ... 

96 

Do . 

Franklin,  .  . 

23 

3 

Hour,  .  . 

97 

Do . 

Indiana,  .  .  . 

31 

H 

Month,  .  . 

98 

Do . 

Lackawanna, 

44 

23£ 

Day,  .  .  . 

99 

Do . 

do. 

33 

11 

... 

100 

Do . 

Lancaster,  .  . 

44 

3 

Hour,  .  . 

101 

Do . 

Lehigh,  .  .  . 

29 

13 

Day,  .  .  . 

102 

Do.  . . 

Montgomery, 

35 

t  » 

103 

Do . 

do. 

39 

4 

Piece, 

104 

Do . 

Northampton 

44 

15 

Day,  . 

105 

Do . 

Perry,  ... 

47 

24 

Ton,  .  .  . 

1,120 

9  00 

106 

Do . 

Schuylkill,  . 

33 

12 

Day,  .  .  . 

107 

Do . 

Snyder,  .  .  . 

48 

*2 

4*  ... 

1  60 

108 

Do . 

Susquehanna, 

47 

25 

t  t 

400 

109 

Do . 

Union,  .... 

12 

i  l 

110 

Do . 

York, . 

13 

44  ... 

111 

Nailer, . 

Cumberland, 

27 

10 

Keg,  .  .  . 

14  kegs, 

10  d 

22 

10  kegs, 

8  d. 

112 

Do . 

Lawrence,  .  . 

62 

2 

Keg,  t  .  .  • 

15  kegs, 

21 

113 

Do . 

do.  .  . 

39 

4 

114 

Do . 

Nor  tli  u  m  b  er  1  an  d , 

26 

4 

Keg,  .  .  . 

6  to  50  kegs, 

12c.  to  2  00 

115 

Nail  cutter, . 

Allegheny,  . 

28 

2 

26c.  to  59c. 

116 

Tack  cutter, . 

do. 

39 

19 

Piece,  .  . 

300 

II  1  00 

117 

Spike  maker, . 

Lehigh,  .  .  . 

9 

Ton,  .  .  . 

25  kegs, 

(2,500,)  .  . 

1  35 

118 

Nail  packer,  . 

Northumberland, 

46 

10 

Piece,  .  . 

170  kegs 

II  He. 

119 

Ripe  threader, . 

Allegheny, 

34 

3 

Day,  .  .  . 

120 

"Wire  drawer, . 

Northampton, 

30 

Piece,  .  . 

♦Months. 

t  One  hundred  pounds. 

$  Price  paid  per  ton.  Helpers  receive  one  third  and  five  per  cent,  of  this  amount.  This  is  for  Alle¬ 
gheny  county  alone. 

§  Price  paid  per  hundred  ton. 

|  Price  paid  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Average  weekly  wages. 

OS 

r>. 

c 

a> 

s 

*■» 

CO 

O 

Earnings  for  1879. 

!  Family. 

How  often  are  wagC3  paid. 

Earning  retained  by  em¬ 

ployer  on  pay  day. 

Weeks  In  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Weekly  wages  In  1872. 

|  Adults. 

Children. 

$27  52 

$1,055  77 

$20  00 

3  .  .  . 

Monthly,  . 

Three  weeks,  . 

12 

13  17 

4  "1 

$25  00  to  $36  00,  . 

11 

13  00 

4  weeks, 

624  00 

2  2 

48 

8 

19  28 

17 

674  80 

4  1 

. 

All, . 

35 

12  to  14 

13  00 

1  .  .  . 

13  to  15 

15  00 

17  weeks, 

575  00 

2  . 

Two  weeks,  .... 

Three  days,  .  . 

35 

9 

20  00 

2  “ 

1,000  00 

20  00 

2  4 

Weekly, . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

50 

10 

12  00 

9  44 

516  00 

2  1 

Monthly,  . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

43 

12 

48  00 

2,498  00 

2  4 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

52 

8 

15  00 

12  weeks, 

600  00 

2  4 

Monthly,  . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

40 

10 

10  00 

2 

500  00 

22  00 

2  4 

*•  . 

One  month,  .  . 

50 

18  00 

7 

8 !  0  00 

22  00 

2  5 

i  i 

Three  weeks,  . 

45 

12 

40  00 

6  “ 

1,840  00 

2  4 

Weekly, . 

$55  00,  . 

46 

10  to  14 

18  90 

9  44 

812  70 

2  4 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

43 

10 

10  00 

520  00 

1  .  . 

Monthly, . 

52 

12 

38  16 

26  weeks, 

1,000  00 

2  1  4 

Two  weeks . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

26 

13  to  15 

22  50 

3 

1,102  50 

20  00 

2  3 

it 

49 

9 

2  5 

(  4 

12  to  14 

16  50 

30  weeks, 

363  00 

30  00 

2  4 

l  l 

99 

10 

15  00 

18i  “ 

502  50 

2  4 

Monthly,  .... 

Three  weeks,  . 

33$ 

12 

7  62 

396  24 

2  1 

k  4 

52 

10 

12  50 

12  weeks, 

500  00 

15  00 

2  ;  4 

. 

40 

10 

10  80 

23  40 

i 

15  00 

5  days,  . 

765  00 

18  00 

2  ;  4 

$8  00,  . 

51 

12  00 

2  5 

1 1 

Twenty  days,  . 

10 

10  50 

2  ... 

Weekly, . 

None,  . 

10 

6  96 

361  92 

2  .  . 

52 

11 

10  20 

1 1  weeks, 

418  20 

12  00 

2  4 

Monthly,  . 

41 

10 

10  00 

2  1 

4  4 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

10 

8  00 

6  weeks, 

368  00 

10  00 

2  3 

Weekly  in  part,  .  . 

$5  00, . 

46 

10 

12  00 

1  44 

612  00 

24  CO 

1  .  . 

Weekly,  . 

51 

10 

7  50 

5  44 

352  50 

14  00 

2  3 

Monthly,  . 

10  to  20  days,  .  . 

47 

10 

12  CO 

17  “ 

420  00 

20  00 

2  2 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

Three  days,  .  . 

35 

11 

12  00 

2  44 

600  00 

2  .  . 

Monthly,  . 

One  week,  .  .  . 

50 

9 

20  00 

9  “ 

860  00 

16  00 

2  7 

8 

*. 

O 

8 

43 

11 

10  00 

1  “ 

510  00 

16  00 

2  6 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

Three  days,  .  . 

51 

10 

9  60 

30  “ 

211  20 

15  00 

2  5 

Monthly,  .... 

$20  00,  . 

22 

10 

12  90 

5  44 

606  30 

17  25 

2  2 

No  regular  pay  day 

47 

10 

9  00 

26  44 

234  00 

13  50 

2  5 

26 

10 

13  00 

10  44 

546  00 

2  4 

Weekly, . 

. 

42 

10 

13  20 

26  44 

343  20 

1  .  . 

Monthly, . 

Two  weeks,  .  . 

26 

11 

18  90 

26  44 

491  40 

2  3 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

26 

11 

20  00 

7  “ 

900  00 

2  ... 

4  4 

Ten  days,  .  .  . 

45 

11 

25  00 

4  44 

1,200  00 

2  1 

Monthly,  . 

48 

10 

12  00 

27  4  4 

300  00 

2  1 

Two  weeks,  .... 

Four  days,  .  .  . 

25 

10 

32  70 

26  44 

850  00 

2  4 

Semi-monthly,  .  . 

26 

10 

9  00 

4  44 

432  00 

2  3 

Two  weeks,  .... 

48 

10 

8  40 

437  00 

2  4 

52 

11 

9  00 

2  weeks, 

45)  00 

15  00 

2  3 

Semi-monthly,  .  i 

Three  days,  .  . 

50 

10 

15  00 

... 

780  00 

20  00 

2  3 

1 

52 

11 

22  Statistics. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 

EMPLOYEES? 


Occupation. 

County. 

Age— years. 

Years  in  present  employ. 

Day  or  piece  work. 

% 

Average  day’s  work. 

Price  paid  per— 

BlacksnAtli, . 

Berks, . 

32 

2* 

Day,  .... 

9  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Bradford,  .... 

29 

1  4 

Do.  . 

Clearfield,  .... 

41 

2* 

4  4 

Do.  . 

Cambria, . 

24 

2 

Do.  . 

Clinton, . 

56 

16 

Hour,  .  . 

Do.  . 

Cumberland,  .  . 

60 

21* 

Day,  .... 

Do.  . 

JDaupliin,  .... 

52 

9 

V  4 

Do.  . 

do.  .... 

7* 

‘  1 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

do.  .... 

37 

5 

‘  ‘ 

Do.  . 

Huntingdon.  .  . 

32 

2 

4  l 

Do.  . 

Lancaster,  .... 

36 

0 

Piece,  .  . 

Iron  1  buggy. 

Do.  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

54 

26 

Day,  .... 

Do.  . 

Northumberland, 

8 

Do.  . 

Northamj^ton,  . 

53 

24 

Piece,  .  .  . 

Hour,  .  . 

Do.  . 

Perry, . 

33 

10 

Day,  .... 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . . 

Warren, . 

37 

9 

Do.  helper,  .  .  . 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

42 

15 

Day,  .... 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Blair . 

64 

15 

10  “  ... 

Brakeman, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

28 

2 

“  .... 

11*  “  ... 

Do . 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

27 

12 

1  4 

11  44  ... 

Do . 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

48 

2 

One  trip,  .  .  . 

Brass  finisher, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

24 

2 

Day . 

Bricklayer,  . 

Erie, . 

41 

. 

Piece,  .  .  . 

Do.  furnace,  .  .  . 

Chester, . 

50 

1 1 

Do.  . 

Perry, . 

56 

15 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Westmoreland,  . 

40 

Piece  &  day, 

Butcher, . 

Philadelphia, 

23 

Day,  .... 

Carpenters,  pattern,  .  .  . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

31 

13 

4  4 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Bedford, . 

52 

20 

Piece,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Blair, . 

42 

10 

Day,  .... 

9  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

do . 

59 

Do.  car  builder,  . 

Clinton, . 

26 

7 

Day,  .... 

Do.  do. 

do . 

24 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Hour,  .  . 

Do.  . 

Cumberland,  .  . 

54 

2 

Day,  .... 

Do.  pattern,  .  .  . 

Dauphin,  .... 

41 

5 

“  .  . 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  wheelwright, 

Cameron,  .... 

41 

11 

4  4 

11  41  ... 

Do.  wagon  maker 

Elk,  . 

38 

9 

4  4 

10  “ 

Do.  . 

Huntingdon,  |.  . 

41 

10 

44 

10  44  ... 

Do.  . 

Lancaster,  .... 

29 

7 

4t 

Do.  . 

Lawrence,  .... 

48 

32 

Contract 

Do.  wheelwright, 

Lycoming,  .  .  . 

28 

8 

Piece.  .  . 

Do.  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

4L 

15* 

Day,  .... 

9  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Montour,  .... 

50 

15 

4  4 

Do.  planer,  .  .  . 

N  orthumberland, 

31 

9 

(4 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Hour,  .  . 

Do.  millwright,  . 

Northampton,  . 

50 

30 

44 

Contract 

Do.  pattern,  .  .  . 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

21 

4  4 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Sullivan, . 

39 

4  4 

10  44 

Do.  . 

Tioga,  . . 

40 

Piece  &  day, 

Do.  . 

"Warren, . 

38 

Dav,  .... 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Cabinet-maker, . 

Cambria, . 

23 

Piece,  .  .  . 

10  44  ... 

Do.  . 

Erie,  ..... 

25 

6 

Day . 

Do.  . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

55 

5 

Piece,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

12 

Week,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Northampton,  . 

58 

Day,  .... 

Chair-maker, . 

do. 

43 

4  4 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  . 

Susquehanna,  .  . 

55 

4 

Piece,  .  .  . 

10  44  ... 

Carpenters,  millwright,  . 

Warren,  .... 

76 

30 

Day . 

Do.  ship, . 

Washington,  .  . 

56 

29 

U  .... 

Coachsmith, . 

Westmoreland,  . 

3 

4  4 

Plain  1  buggy, 

Carriage-maker,  . 

Chester, . 

30 

9 

‘  « 

Do.  trimmer,  .... 

Lancaster,  .... 

64 

4 

Piece,  .  .  . 

Do.  maker,  . 

Crawford,  .... 

41 

12  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  ironer,  . 

Tioga,  .... 

29 

18* 

Day,  .... 

10  44  ... 

Caulker, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

52 

7 

4  4 

20  seams,  .  .  . 

Cooper, . 

Warren, . 

56 

20 

Piece,  .  .  . 

2  barrels,  .  . 

•  Do . 

Westmoreland,  . 

5 

“  ... 

Engineer, . 

Armstrong,  .  .  . 

*40 

2i 

Day,  .... 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

Do.  locomotive,  .  . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

47 

6 

Trip,  .... 

11  “  ... 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

27 

18 

Day,  .... 

t 

Engineer  and  stave  sawyer. 

Erie, . . 

34 

7 

Piece,  .  .  . 

4,500  staves,  . 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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EARNINGS. 


Average  weekly  wages. 

Lost  time  in  1879. 

Earnings  for  1879. 

Weekly  wages  In  1872. 

Family. 

How  often  are  wages  paid. 

Earnings  retained  by  em¬ 

ployer  on  pay  day. 

Weeks  in  operation  during 
the  year. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Adults. 

Children. 

$8  10 

$421  20 

2 

4 

Monthly, . 

One  half,  .  .  . 

52 

10 

18  00 

936  00 

3 

2 

. 

52 

10 

9  90 

514  80 

$15  90 

3 

2 

Monthly, . 

One  month,  . 

52  v 

10 

3  00 

8  weeks, 

132  00 

Irregular,  .... 

One  halt,  .  .  . 

44 

9 

12  00 

2  11 

600  00 

16  50 

4 

1 

Monthly, . 

$24  00,  . 

50 

10 

9  75 

4  44 

468  00 

13  00 

3 

1 

“  . 

. 

48 

10 

16  00 

832  00 

27  00 

2 

5 

t 1 

52 

10  50 

16  weeks, 

378  00 

13  20 

5 

2 

1 1 

36 

10 

9  00 

2 

2 

t 1 

10 

9  00 

16  weeks, 

324  00 

16  50 

2 

On  demand,  .  .  . 

36 

10 

10  00 

520  00 

15  00 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

One  half,  .  .  . 

52 

10 

9  87 

2  weeks, 

493  50 

13  73 

4 

Monthly, . 

$12  00,  .  .  .  . 

50 

9 

9  00 

2  44 

450  00 

15  00 

2 

6 

One  half,  .  .  . 

50 

10$ 

11  88 

3  “ 

582  12 

14  88 

5 

3 

Monthly . 

49 

9 

9  00 

1  “ 

459  00 

1 

k  k 

$15  00,  . 

51 

10 

10  “ 

2 

2 

42 

7  62 

1  “ 

388  62 

2 

3 

Monthly, . 

51 

10 

16  20 

842  40 

16  20 

3 

k  k 

52 

10 

9  90 

5  “ 

465  30 

2 

1 

44  . 

47 

13  30 

4  “ 

638  40 

14  60 

3 

1 

1  ( 

$16  50,  . 

48 

11 

12  72 

661  44 

3 

2 

44  . 

52 

10 

6  24 

4  weeks, 

299  52 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

48 

10 

10  00 

16  “ 

360  00 

30  00 

2 

5 

36 

10 

16  00 

16  44 

576  00 

4 

3 

36 

10 

15  00 

780  00 

25  00 

Monthly, . 

52 

10 

10  50 

3  weeks, 

514  50 

15  00 

2 

2 

Irregular,  .... 

49 

10 

10  00 

16  “ 

360  00 

13  00 

2 

36 

12 

12  00 

624  00 

17  00 

2 

3 

Monthly, . 

52 

10 

8  weeks, 

2 

2 

Not  regular,  .  .  . 

44 

10 

12  60 

655  20 

14  40 

2 

4 

Monthly, . 

■  5 

o 

8 

52 

10 

7  80 

405  60 

4 

5 

52 

10 

11  00 

8  weeks, 

4S4  00 

Monthly, . 

$22  00,  . 

44 

10 

14  40 

6  44 

662  40 

18  00 

3 

1 

(  k 

25  00,  . 

46 

10 

6  50 

12  “ 

260  00 

13  00 

4 

3 

Irregular,  .... 

40 

10 

16  50 

4  “ 

792  00 

18  00 

2 

3 

Monthly, . 

48 

10 

14  50 

4  “ 

696  00 

2 

4 

k  k 

48 

11 

13  50 

3  “ 

661  50 

16  50 

2 

2 

t  k 

$27  00,  . 

49 

10 

10  00 

1  “ 

510  00 

15  00 

3 

k  k 

20  00, . 

51 

10 

8  70 

1  “ 

443  70 

9  00 

Semi-monthly,  . 

26  00,  .  .  .  . 

51 

10 

8  00 

12  44 

320  00 

18  00 

5 

40 

10 

18  00 

936  00 

20  00 

2 

2 

52 

11 

9  00 

6  weeks, 

414  00 

15  00 

4 

4 

Monthly, . 

Two  weeks,  . 

46 

9 

10  50 

1  44 

535  50 

15  00 

2 

1 

Irregular,  .... 

51 

10 

5  00 

6  44 

230  00 

16  50 

2 

2 

44  .... 

46 

10 

15  00 

780  00 

16  00 

4 

4 

52 

10 

12  00 

1  week, 

612  00 

17  00 

5 

1 

Weekly, . 

51 

10 

26  “ 

4 

26 

6  00 

12  “ 

240  00 

12  00 

o 

4 

Irregular,  ... 

One  half,  .  .  . 

40 

5  29 

12  44 

211  60 

2 

2 

40 

10 

7  50 

i  “ 

382  50 

2 

1 

Irregular . 

51 

7  50 

20  “ 

240  00 

15  00 

4 

1 

Semi-monthly,  . 

32 

8  00 

416  00 

8  00 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

52 

10 

8  50 

2  weeks, 

425  00 

18  00 

2 

k  k 

50 

10 

26  “ 

1 

26 

10 

7  50 

8  14 

330  00 

.  .  .  . 

3 

3 

Monthly, . 

44 

10 

9  00 

12  “ 

360  00 

4 

40 

9  CO 

. 

468  00 

15  00 

2 

6 

Two  weeks,  .  .  . 

p  00, . 

52 

8  50 

1  5  weeks, 

400  00 

9  00 

2 

Weekly, . 

3  00, . 

47 

10 

9  50 

. 

494  00 

15  00 

2 

1 

52 

10 

9  weeks, 

7 

Irregular,  .  .  .  . 

43 

6  00 

312  00 

12  00 

2 

1 

44  .... 

52 

10  50 

9  weeks, 

451  50 

15  00 

2 

t  k 

One  half,  .  .  . 

43 

10 

9  CO 

21  44 

279  00 

18  00 

2 

4 

Monthly, . 

$9  00,  .  .  .  . 

31 

10 

6  00 

2  “ 

300  00 

9  00 

4 

1 

Weekly, . 

50 

12 

7  50 

10  44 

300  00 

2 

3 

40 

20  00 

2  44 

1,000  00 

2 

5 

Weekly, . 

50 

8  50 

3  “ 

416  50 

8  00 

2 

1 

Monthly,  .  . 

Eight  days,  . 

49 

44  00 

2,288  00 

5 

4 

Wk’ly.pr.ct.yr’ly i  One  halt,  .  .  . 

52 

11 

10  50 

4  weeks, 

504  00 

24  00 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

1  $39  00,  . 

O 

tao 


O 

£ 


O 

4) 


d 

> 


$100  00 
100  00 


200  00 


85  00 


10  00 
i  100  00 

5  00 


3  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  09 
300  00 
75  00 
40  00 
40  00 
200  00 
60  00 
100  00 
60  00 
40  00 
50  00 
100  00 
75  00 
50  00 


75  00 


80  00 
150  00 
20  00 
50  00 
25  CO 
50  00 

50  00 
25  00 
45  00 

18  00 
5  00 
80  00 

15  00 
25  00 
3  00 
50  00 
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[No.  8, 


EMPLOYEES’ 


Number  of  returns. 

1 

Occupation. 

County. 

* 

-  -  -  - 

Age— years. 

Years  in  present  employ. 

Day  or  piece  work. 

' 

Average  day’s  work. 

Price  paid  per— 

71 

Engineer,  . 

Dauphin,  .  .  . 

49 

13 

Hour, 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

72 

Do,*  . 

Lackawanna,.  .  . 

40 

12 

Day,  . 

12  44  .  .  . 

73 

Do.  . 

LaAvrence,  .  .  .  . 

38 

44 

12  “  .  .  . 

74 

Do.  locomotive,  .  .  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

35 

15 

Trip,  . 

13  “  .  .  . 

75 

Do.  .  .  . 

Montour,  .  .  .  . 

54 

27 

Day,  . 

12  44  .  .  . 

76 

Do.  locomotive,  .  .  . 

Perry . 

18 

Hour, 

12  “  .  .  . 

77 

Do.  do.  .  .  . 

Schuvlkill,  .  .  .  . 

49 

3 

Day,  . 

11  ‘4  .  .  . 

78 

Do.  . 

Washington,  . 

38 

8 

Month, 

11  “  .  .  . 

79 

Do . 

Westmoreland,  . 

28 

4 

Day,  . 

12  44  .  .  . 

80 

Fireman, . 

Dauphin,  .  .  . 

23 

4 

81 

Do.  . 

Huntingdon,  .  . 

29 

8 

4  4 

82 

Do.  . 

Perry, . 

29 

3 

l  l 

12  hours,  .  .  . 

83 

Do.  . 

Warren, . 

25 

4 

44 

10  44  .  .  . 

84 

Flagman, . 

Huntingdon, 

28 

10 

Hour, 

10  44  .  .  . 

Hour, 

85 

Do.  . 

Westmoreland,  . 

36 

13 

Day,  . 

10  44 

86 

Gas  fitter, . 

Schuvlkill,  .  .  . 

31 

1  4 

87 

Glass-blower, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

18* 

Piece, 

88 

Do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

31 

4  4 

89 

Glass  finisher,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

52 

3* 

90 

Glass-cutter, . 

do.  -  .  . 

47 

.  4 4 

91 

Glass  pot  maker, . 

Fayette, . 

27 

18* 

Day,  . 

One  pot,  .  .  . 

92 

Glass-blower, . 

Monroe, . 

31 

16* 

Piece, 

93 

Do.  . 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

39 

10 

4  ( 

94 

Glass  maker, . 

do.  .  . 

30 

4  t 

95 

Glass-blower, . 

Wayne,  . 

34 

2 

Day,  . 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

96 

Hatter,  . 

Franklin,  .... 

62 

11 

10  44  ... 

97 

Laborer,  ...  .... 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

45 

3 

44 

10  4  4  .  .  . 

98 

Do . 

Heaver,  . 

24 

2 

Piece, 

99 

Do . 

Carbon,  . 

5 

Day,  . 

100 

Do . 

Chester, . 

42 

3 

44 

101 

Do . 

Elk,  . 

3L 

5 

4  4 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

102 

Do . 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

32 

i* 

4  4 

103 

Do . 

Lycoming,  .  .  . 

72 

104 

Do.  lime  burner,  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

32 

13 

25  bushels,  .  . 

105 

Do . 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

27 

16* 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

1C  6 

Do . 

Schuylkill,  .  . 

28 

3 

Day, 

9  44  ... 

107 

Do . 

Westmoreland,  . 

54 

4  4 

108 

Machinist, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

37 

7* 

Hour, 

109 

Do . 

Bedford, . 

35 

4 

Day,  . 

11  hours,  .  .  . 

110 

Do.  . 

Berks, . 

29 

n* 

10  44  ... 

111 

Do . 

Blair, . 

33 

15 

Piece, 

112 

Do . 

Bradford,  .... 

34 

10 

Day,  . 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

113 

Do . •  .  . 

Clearfield,  .... 

43 

12 

4  4 

114 

Do . 

Columbia,  .... 

39 

10 

4  4 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

115 

Do . . 

do.  .... 

25 

44 

11  “  .  .  . 

116 

Do . 

Cumberland,  .  . 

46 

5 

Hour, 

10  44  ... 

117 

Do.  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

49 

2* 

Week, 

118 

Do.  iron  polisher,  . 

do.  .  . 

36 

10 

Day,  . 

1,000  sad  Irons, 

119 

Painter, . 

Bradford,  .... 

45 

10 

4  4 

120 

Do . 

Cumberland,  .  . 

36 

12 

4  4 

121 

Do . 

Erie, . 

30 

4  4 

122 

Do . 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

12 

4  ( 

123 

Do . 

Lawrence,  .... 

33 

10 

124 

Do . 

Lancaster,  .... 

5L 

14 

Day,  . 

125 

Do . 

Montgomery, 

28 

2 

44 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

126 

Do . 

Northumberland, 

27 

8 

4  ( 

10  “  ... 

127 

Do . 

Union, . 

25 

8 

4  4 

128 

Do . 

Warren, . 

42 

12 

4  4 

129 

Laborer, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

54 

4* 

4  4 

By  the  day,  . 

130 

Plasterer,  . 

Erie, . 

37 

Piece, 

40  yards,  .  .  . 

131 

Do.  . 

Franklin,  .... 

41 

20 

44 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

132 

Do.  . 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

28 

10 

44 

20  yards  No.  1, 

133 

Do.  . .  .  . 

Lycoming,  .... 

52 

10 

Week,  . 

12  hours,  .  . 

134 

Do . 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

29 

4* 

Day,  . 

135 

Do.  . 

York,  . 

50 

3 

4  4 

136 

Printer, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

24 

1 

W eek,  . 

10  hours,  .  .  . 

137 

Do . 

do.  .  .  . 

23 

5 

Piece,  . 

7,000 ems,  .  .  . 

138 

Do . 

Erie, . 

60 

20 

4  4 

139 

Do . 

Perry, . 

42 

20 

Week,  . 

140  1 

Do . 

Potter . 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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EARNINGS— -Continued. 


1 

|  Average  weekly  wages. 

Lost  time  in  1879. 

Earnings  for  1879. 

O'! 

1- 

OO 

fl 

in 

Oi 

* 

j? 

Ol 

0) 

E* 

|  Family. 

How  often  are  wages  paid  ? 

Earnings  retained  by  em¬ 

ployer  on  pay  day. 

Weeks  In  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Value  of  working  tools. 

!  ® 

•o 

< 

Children. 

$10  00 

6  weeks, 

$460  00 

1  $9  00 

2 

Monthly, . 

46 

12 

16  50 

858  00 

'  18  00 

3 

“  . 

$27  50 . 

52 

12 

12  00 

8  weeks, 

528  00 

16  00 

2 

1 

. 

15  days,  .  .  . 

44 

14 

18  00 

1  week, 

918  00 

2 

4 

Monthly, . 

20  44  .  .  . 

51 

13 

9  00 

4  weeks, 

432  00 

19  81 

3 

“ 

$30  00,  . 

48 

15  00 

4  44 

720  00 

18  90 

4 

4  4 

Half  mouth,  . 

48 

12 

19  00 

2  “ 

950  00 

4 

1 

4  4 

50 

11 

12  00 

624  00 

18  00 

3 

7 

4  4 

52 

11 

$25  00 

11  00 

•572  00 

2 

2 

4  4 

Half  mouth,  . 

52 

14 

8  90 

3  weeks, 

436  10 

2 

1 

(4 

$1  00 . 

49 

13 

8  70 

452  40 

9  50 

18  85,  . 

52 

11 

8  87 

2  weeks, 

443  .50 

2 

1 

4  4 

. . . . 

50 

14 

4  50 

4  44 

216  00 

4  4 

'  48 

10 

8  00 

416  CO 

9  00 

2 

2 

44 

13  days,  .... 

52 

ic4 

6  60 

2  weeks, 

330  00 

9  90 

2 

1 

4  4 

2  weeks,  .  .  . 

50 

10 

10  50 

16  11 

378  00 

18  00 

2 

3 

36 

10 

30  00 

18  00 

8  44 

792  00 

30  00 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

44 

25  00 

8  44 

1,100  00 

45  00 

2 

2 

‘  ‘ 

One  third,  .  . 

44 

SO  00 

10  00 

12  44 

400  00 

28  00 

4 

1 

4  4 

40 

9 

80  00 

15  00 

6  “ 

690  00 

26  00' 

2 

3 

44 

46 

12 

20  00 

1,040  oo 

20  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

$5  00,  . 

52 

10 

5  00 

16  50 

8  44 

726  00 

33  00 

2 

1 

Monthly, . 

One  fourth,  . 

41 

8 

15  00 

5  “ 

705  00 

27  .50 

2 

2 

Two  weeks,  .  .  . 

47 

8 

21  00 

12  44 

840  00 

21  00 

2 

Weekly, . 

2g  days,  .... 

40 

9 

10  00 

25  00 

1,300  00 

3 

7 

52 

10 

50  00 

6  00 

. 

312  00 

8  00 

4 

2 

Monthly, . 

52 

10 

20  00 

7  28 

16  weeks, 

262  08 

11  24 

2 

3 

‘  ‘ 

36 

10 

12  00 

5  “ 

564  00 

2 

1 

44 

10  days,  .... 

47 

10 

6  00 

7  “ 

270  00 

12  00 

2 

3 

Irregular,  .... 

45 

12 

6  00 

312  00 

10  00 

2 

7 

Weekly,  .... 

52 

12 

6  65 

17  weeks, 

232  75 

8  10 

2 

2 

Yearly,  . 

35 

7  50 

16  44 

270  00 

15  00 

2 

1 

Monthly, . 

36 

4  50 

2 

3 

1  25 

500  00 

2 

2 

10  80 

561  60 

10  20 

2 

3 

Semi-monthly,  . 

52 

10 

120  00 

2 

1 

Dally, . 

10 

3  00 

26  weeks, 

4 

1 

26 

10 

“«> 

6  44 

616  00 

2 

2 

Semi-monthly,  . 

One  day,  .  .  . 

44 

10 

75  00 

7  00 

12  44 

280  00 

12  00 

2 

5 

Monthly, . 

. 

40 

12 

6  00 

4  “ 

276  00 

2 

2 

Irregular,  .... 

46 

10 

13  62 

708  24 

15  00 

6 

1 

Monthly, . 

8  days,  .... 

52 

12  60 

2  weeks, 

630  00 

15  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

50 

10 

16  50 

4  44 

792  00 

20  00 

5 

4 

Irregular,  .... 

48 

10 

12  00 

4  44 

576  00 

15  00 

2 

1 

-Monthly, . 

48 

7  50 

16  44 

270  00 

4 

3 

Irregular,  .... 

. 

36 

12 

10  00 

4  44 

480  00 

16  50 

4 

3 

Monthly, . 

48 

10 

14  00 

2  44 

700  00 

16  00 

2 

Weekly . 

50 

10 

6  00 

312  00 

12  00 

3 

2 

Monthly, . 

20  days,  .  .  .  .  j 

52 

10 

13  41 

698  88 

15  44 

4 

44  . 

$25  00', . 

52 

12 

9  97 

12  weeks. 

398  80 

2  1 

2 

40 

12 

12  00 

8  44 

528  00 

18  00 

5 

1 

44 

10 

8  00 

8  “ 

352  00 

4 

o 

44 

10 

50  00 

10  00 

16  “ 

360  00 

2 

1 

36 

12  00 

2  44 

600  00 

15  00 

3 

Monthly, . 

50 

11 1 

30  00 

9  00 

8  44 

396  00 

15  00 

2 

Weekly, . 

44 

10 

6  75 

26  44 

175  50 

15  00 

2  ! 

1 

Irregular,  .... 

26 

9  ! 

10  00 

9  00 

5  44 

423  00 

2 

Quarterly,  .  .  . 

47 

ii 

8  50 

12  4* 

340  00 

24  00 

3 

6 

40 

10 

50  00 

5  00 

1  week,  | 

255  00 

24  00 

3 

1 

Two  weeks,  .  .  . 

One  week,  .  . 

51 

10 

11  00 

4  weeks,  1 

528  00 

1 

4 

Weekly, . 

48 

10 

20  00 

8  00 

12  44 

320  00 

3 

6 

Irregular,  .  .  . 

40 

10 

10  00 

8  “ 

440  00 

18  00 

2 

4 

4  4 

44 

10 

200  00 

9  00 

.  .  . 

468  00 

3 

3 

Weekly, . 

3  weeks,  .  .  . 

52 

12  | 

50  00 

6  00 

16  weeks, 

216  00 

18  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

36 

10 

6  00 

5  00 

12  44 

200  00 

12  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

3  days,  ....  1 

40 

9 

10  00 

9  00 

468  00 

.  .  .  . 

4  4 

52 

10 

9  00 

2  weeks, 

450  00 

4  4 

50 

10  1 

7  00 

364  00 

.  .  .  . 

2 

‘  ‘ 

52 

9 

9  00 

....  I 

468  00 

9  00 

2 

Irregular,  .... 

52 

6  00 

9  weeks, ! 

258  00 

8  00  1 

2  1 

i 

44  .... 

43 

10  1 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


EMPLOYEES’ 


Number  of  returns. 

OCCUPATION. 

County. 

0> 

141 

Printeii, . 

Tioga, . 

61 

142 

Quarryman,  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

48 

143 

Rivet  maker, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

40 

144 

Sawyer, . 

do.  .  .  . 

45 

145 

Do . 

Cameron,  .... 

39 

146 

Do . 

Lycoming,  .  .  . 

50 

147 

Do . 

Monroe,  .... 

25 

148 

Do . 

Westmoreland,  . 

37 

149 

Shoemaker, . 

Bucks,  . 

26 

150 

Do.  . 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

30 

151 

I)o.  . 

Lycoming,  .  . 

152 

Do.  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

44 

153 

Do.  . 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

25 

154 

Do.  . 

Schuylkill,  .  .  . 

28 

155 

Do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

39 

156 

Do.  . 

do.  .  .  . 

30 

157 

Do.  . 

Somerset,  .... 

59 

158 

Do.  . 

"Washington,  .  . 

52 

159 

Slater,  . 

Lehigh, . 

36 

160 

Stone  cutter, . 

Fayette, . 

28 

161 

Do.  . 

Northampton,  . 

49 

162 

Do.  . 

Northumberland 

.  .  . 

163 

Stonemason, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

164 

Do.  . 

Franklin,  .... 

33 

165 

Do.  ...... 

Monroe, . 

45 

166 

Do.  . 

Northumberland 

32 

167 

Do.  . 

Westmoreland,  . 

45 

168 

Tailor, . 

Bedford, . 

42 

169 

Do . 

Blair, . 

38 

170 

Do . 

Cumberland,  .  . 

48 

171 

Do . 

Dauphin,  .... 

25 

172 

Do . 

Lawrence,  .... 

33 

173 

Tanner, . 

Centre, . 

26 

174 

Do . 

Elk,  . 

37 

175 

Do . 

Fayette, . 

45 

176 

Do . 

Huntingdon,  .  . 

53 

177 

Do.  ...  •  . 

Monroe, . 

26 

178 

Do . 

Perry, . 

40 

179 

Do . 

Tioga, . 

46 

180 

Do . 

Union, . 

54 

181 

Do.  .  .  . 

"Warren, . 

41 

182 

Leather  finisher, . 

York,  . 

3L 

183 

Teamster, . 

Lackawanna,  .  . 

3L 

184 

Do . .  .  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

185 

Tinsmith, . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

38 

186 

Do . 

Northampton,  . 

187 

Do . 

Chester, . 

26 

188 

Track  foreman, . 

Cumberland,  .  . 

51 

189 

Do.  . 

Dauphin,  .... 

34 

190 

Do.  ...••• 

Warren, . 

25 

191 

Carpet  weaver, . . 

Northampton,  . 

60 

192 

Do.  . 

Philadelphia,  .  . 

33 

193 

Do.  . 

do.  .  . 

68 

194 

Do.  . 

do.  .  . 

37 

195 

Do.  . 

do.  .  . 

53 

196 

Loom  fixer, . 

do.  .  . 

43 

197 

Dver,  . 

Montgomery,  .  . 

2S 

198 

Beamer, . 

Delaware,  .... 

42 

199 

Engineer, . 

Tioga,  . 

200 

Heater,  . 

Allegheny,  .  .  . 

44 

201 

Lead  furnace— helper,  .  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

24 

202 

Ore  miner,  . 

Fayette, . 

47 

*  Months.  t  Per  cent,  product. 


Years  in  present  employ . 

Day  or  piece  work. 

Average  day’s  work. 

Prices  paid  per— 

Week,  .  .  . 

6,000ems,  .  .  . 

2 

Day,  .... 

14 

Piece,  .  .  . 

600  pounds  of 
£  inch  rive  ts 

6 

U  ... 

2 

Day . 

17 

4  ( 

5 

Thousand  ft. 

1,000  feet,  .  .  . 

10 

Day,  .... 

$1  50, . 

1  00, . 

2 

Day,  .... 

1  50, . 

6 

Piece,  .  .  . 

l  pair  of  boots 

‘  ... 

$1  50,  . 

6 

1  l 

30  pall's,  .  .  . 

5 

“  ... 

15  44 

4 

4  < 

$1  25,  . 

6 

Year,  .... 

1  50, . 

1  50, . 

Day,  .... 

9 

4  4 

$2  25, . 

31 

Orders,  .  .  . 

1  00, . 

23 

Piece,  .  .  . 

5 

Day,  .... 

Day,  .... 

$1  50,  . 

t  ( 

1  25, . 

25 

Piece,  .  .  . 

|  of  a  coat,  .  . 

17 

44  .  .  . 

4 

4  l 

$1  75,  . 

3 

4  4 

|  of  a  coat,  .  . 

1 

Day,  .... 

8i 

44  .  .  •  • 

3 

4  l 

$1  50,  .  .  .  . 

. 

6 

4  4 

Clean  30  sides, 

2 

4  4 

8 

4  4 

6 

4  4 

4 

Piece,  .  .  . 

55  pieces,  .  .  . 

8 

Day,  .... 

$2  50 . 

7 

44  .  .  .  . 

4  cars,  .... 

14 

“  .  .  .  . 

11 

8h 

20 

Month,  .  .  . 

$  1  45, . 

14 

44  .  .  . 

1  65, . 

8 

44  .  .  . 

13 

Yard,  .... 

10  yards,  .  .  . 

4 

Piece,  .  .  . 

20  “  .  .  . 

30 

44  .  .  . 

30  “  .  .  . 

4  4 

16  44  ... 

4  4 

16  “  .  .  . 

9 

Day,  .... 

10 

11 

Piece,  .  .  . 

4 

Day,  .... 

t 

5* 

Piece,  .  .  . 

4* 

Kettle,  .  .  . 

One  kettle,  . 

9 

Ton,  .... 

£  of  a  ton,  .  . 

$  Eight  to  twenty  cents  per  piece. 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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EARNINGS— Continued. 


Average  weekly  wages. 

Lost  time  lu  1879. 

Ci 

u 

& 

CO 

be 

C 

u 

sa 

H 

Weekly  wages  In  1872. 

Family. 

llow  often  are  wages  paid. 

Earnings  retained  by  em¬ 

ployer  on  payday. 

Weeks  in  operation  during 

the  ypar. 

Hours  worked  per  day. 

Value  ol  working  tools. 

Adults. 

Children. 

$12  00 

$621  00 

$12  00 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

52 

10 

6  25 

6  weeks. 

287  50 

13  00 

3 

4 

Monthly,  .... 

16 

10 

20  00 

16  “ 

720  00 

22  00 

2 

5 

Two  weeks,  .  .  . 

36 

9 

35  00 

40  “ 

420  00 

35  00 

2 

1 

Monthly, . 

12 

10 

$8  00 

12  00 

13  41 

468  00 

2 

2 

i  4 

$5  00  to  $15  00, 

39 

12 

6  13 

13  44 

239  70 

1 

Weekly, . 

One  day,  .  .  . 

39 

10 

10  00 

2  “ 

500  00 

15  00 

2 

5 

*  l 

50 

12 

150  00 

2 

4 

10 

9  00 

13  weeks, 

351  00 

2 

1 

. 

$20  00,  . 

39 

12 

6  00 

6  00 

312  00 

2 

1 

52 

200  00 

9  00 

8  weeks, 

396  00 

12  00 

2 

Weekly,  .  . 

44 

10 

25  00 

8  00 

13  44 

312  00 

2 

8 

1  4 

39 

13 

15  00 

9  00 

463  00 

1 

l  4 

52 

10 

10  00 

6  15 

13  weeks, 

240  00 

9  00 

2 

2 

Semi-monthly,  . 

Two  weeks,  . 

39 

9 

10  00 

7  59 

394  68 

2 

4 

4  4  4  4 

$15  18,  .  .  .  . 

52 

10 

6  00 

2 

1 

4  4  44 

10 

9  00 

468  00 

16  00 

2 

6 

Weekly, . 

52 

9  00 

26  weeks, 

234  CO 

12  00 

2 

4 

26 

10 

75  00 

6  00 

13  44 

2:34  00 

11  04 

2 

4 

Monthly, . 

39 

10 

12  00 

2  “ 

600  00 

15  00 

2 

1 

Weekly, . 

20  per  cent.,  . 

50 

10 

25  00 

6  00 

26  44 

156  00 

2 

1 

26 

10 

100  00 

10  00 

4  “ 

480  00 

18  00 

2 

4 

48 

10 

125  00 

9  60 

8  “ 

422  40 

2 

4 

Monthly,  .... 

Two  weeks,  . 

44 

10 

12  00 

7  00 

17  “ 

245  00 

2 

4 

Weekly, . 

35 

10 

12  00 

2 

4 

10 

17  50 

7  50 

26  weeks, 

195  00 

15  00 

2 

2 

Monthly,  .... 

One  half,  .  .  . 

26 

10 

15  00 

12  00 

26  44 

312  00 

21  00 

2 

3 

26 

10 

10  00 

•  •  . 

35  “ 

2 

7 

17 

4  00 

10  00 

17  “ 

350  00 

12  00 

2 

4 

Monthly, . 

35 

12 

30  00 

6  50 

338  00 

2 

4 

Weekly, . 

Two  thirds,  . 

52 

13j 

2  50 

10  50 

6  weeks, 

483  00 

2 

1 

4  4 

46 

13 

45  00 

10  00 

3  “ 

490  00 

18  00 
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PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 


To  the  wage  worker  who  secures  employment,  two  things  are  of  great 
importance,  viz  :  The  rate  received  per  day  and  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment.  Labor,  faithfully  performed,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  its 
earnings  at  thte  earliest  practical  period,  in  order  that  its  wants  may  be 
properly  supplied  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Payment  in  money 
every  one  or  two  weeks  places  the  working  man,  who  has  steady  work,  in 
a  position  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life  at  the  cheapest  rates,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  the  cash  to  purchase  with,  and  thus 
can  command  the  best  terms.  Wages  paid  monthly  circumscribes,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  his  ability  to  live  cheaply,  for,  unless  commanding  extraordinary 
wages,  the  cash  paid  him  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  the  month,  when  dis¬ 
tributed  among  his  varied  necessities,  becomes  exhausted  ere  the  coming 
of  another  pay  day,  and  as  a  result  he  must  seek  credit.  He  may  indeed 
be  fortunate  if  he  can  obtain  credit ;  but  with  fortune  thus  smiling  upon 
him,  he  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  for  without  humble  entreaties,  the 
credit  will  not  be  given,  and  thus  he  becomes  a  supplicant  for  favors,  at 
usually  advanced  rates,  instead  of  being  able  to  command  goods  with  cash 
at  the  very  lowest  prices,  for  as  a  rule,  in  making  purchases  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  there  is  always  a  percentage  in  favor  of  cash  in  hand.  “  Cash  ” 
is  worth  more  than  the  very  highest  credit  in  purchasing  any  commodity. 
The  laborer  is  said  to  be  “  worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  earnings  is  worth  very 
much  more  to  him,  when  promptly  paid,  than  it  is  when  payment  is  de¬ 
layed.  “A  nimble  penny  is  better  than  a  slow  shilling.”  A  bank  note; 
when  due,  is  promptly  paid,  so  should  the  laborer  receive  his  wages  at  the 
ealiest  practical  period  following  the  work  done,  for  as  it  is  delayed,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  forced  loan  upon  him,  in  order  to  increase  the  capital  of  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Prompt  and  frequent  payments  are  in  the  interest  of  good  morals. 
It  promotes  manliness,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  one  who  feels 
himself  out  of  debt.  To  be  independent  of  creditors,  as  of  all  other  men, 
is  the  first  condition  of  self-respect.  Of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-five 
blanks  returned,  three  report  that  they  pay  daily,  two  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  pay  weekly,  one  hundred  and  forty  every  two  weeks,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  monthly,  one  every  two  months,  two  quarterly,  three  yearly, 
fifty-six  as  it  is  desired  or  called  for,  twenty-one  cash  and  merchandise, 
one  reports  that  they  do  not  pay  in  cash,  one  pays  as  convenient,  five  cash, 
one  to  men  weekly  and  women  monthly,  one  weekly  and  monthly,  one  cash 
and  merchandise  every  four  months,  thirty -three  no  regular  pay  day.  One 
hundred  and  forty-six  give  no  account  of  payment,  and  forty-five  report 
not  in  operation. 
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A  system,  imported  to  this  country  from  England,  commonly  called  the 
“  truck  system,”  or,  as  denominated  by  many  workmen,  the  “  pluck-me  ” 
system,  is  one  that  has  caused  considerable  complaint  throughout  the  State 
for  years.  It  is  the  payment  of  wages  in  store  goods,  or,  as  many  work¬ 
ingmen  say,  in  “calico  and  molasses.”  This  system,  when  arbitrarily  en¬ 
forced,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unjust,  more  especially  when  work  is  scarce, 
for  then  workmen’s  necessities  are  taken  advantage  of,  and  his  wages  paid 
in  part  or  in  whole  in  store  goods,  at  exorbitant  prices.  Large  companies 
who  have  a  monopoly  of  mining  and  manufacturing  in  given  localities,  es¬ 
tablish  pay-days  of  long  intervals,  and  erect  stores  where  their  employes 
are  expected  to  deal,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Others  issue  orders 
upon  stores  in  the  same  locality,  owned  in  part  or  in  whole  by  other  parties, 
from  whom  the  employe  obtains  his  goods,  and  to  whom  the  company 
renders  an  account  of  earnings,  so  that  the  store-keeper  may  be  fortified 
against  the  workingman  receiving,  in  “  truck,”  more  than  his  wages  amount 
to.  The  presumption  is,  that  the  stores  allow  a  percentage  to  the  firm  is¬ 
suing  the  orders,  upon  all  sales  made,  thus  adding  to  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer  a  sum  extorted  from  the  amount  paid  the  wage  worker,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  worker  himself,  to  whom,  as  earnings,  it  justly  be¬ 
longs.  From  all  information  received,  there  appears  to  be  but  few,  if  anjq 
localities  where  labor  is  absolutely  commanded  or  compelled  to  accept  store 
orders  in  part  payment  for  wages,  and  yet  correspondents  write  that  should 
they  fail  to  deal  in  their  employer’s  store  they  are  either  requested  to,  or 
otherwise  the  labor  assigned  them  becomes  so  limited  that  a  living  is 
scarcely  possible.  Firms  may  pay  as  high  rate  of  wages  as  any  or  all 
others,  but  if  others  pay  cash  while  they  pay  in  store  goods,  the  rate  paid 
is  virtually  lower,  as  a  large  percentage  is  returned  from  the  sale  of  exor¬ 
bitant  high  priced  store  goods,  thus  increasing  the  capital  of  the  employer 
and  decreasing  the  ability  of  the  employe  to  live  by  reducing  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  his  earnings. 

Manufacturers  and  operators  who  pay  cash,  cannot  fairly  compete  with 
those  who  pay  in  store  goods  ;  the  latter  can  at  times,  sell  at  a  less  figure 
than  the  former,  though  the  price  for  labor  may  be  the  same,  from  the  fact, 
that  he  relies  upon  the  store  goods  forced  upon  the  workmen  to  return  him 
large  profits,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  Stores  operated  by  es¬ 
tablishments  employing  a  great  number  of  men,  dwarf  the  community  and 
locality  in  which  they  are  located,  as  they  monopolize  the  business  outside 
of  manufacturing  or  mining,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  enterprising  business 
men  and  place  their  employes  at  a  disadvantage  by  excluding  competition 
in  the  sale  of  articles  necessary  to  their  well  being. 

As  a  rule  too,  exceeding  care  is  taken  that  the  employe  secures  in  goods, 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  his  earnings,  so,  that  with  rare  exceptions, 
when  employment  ceases,  even  temporarily,  his  base  of  supplies  vanishes. 
It  therefore,  in  effect,  places  no  premium  upon  honesty,  nor  even  frugality, 
for  many  men  of  large  families,  with  but  moderate  wages,  enjoying  the  best  of 
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health,  cannot,  in  many  localities,  more  than  keep  even  with  the  world.  So 
that  when  employment  ceases,  even  though  he  has  dealt  with  his  employer 
for  years,  the  store  is  closed  to  him.  If  he  dealt  with  ordinary  merchants, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  accommodate  at  fair  prices  the  public  generally, 
and  had  paid  his  way  faithfully  for  a  number  of  years  out  of  his  earnings, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  times  of  adversity,  past  relations  would  guar¬ 
antee  credit  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  tide  him  over  the  depression.  It  is 
argued  by  those  who  seek  to  uphold  this  system,  that  the  accommodation 
it  affords  at  times  to  workmen,  who,  when  unable  to  await  the  regular  pay¬ 
days,  obtain  subsistence  by  receiving  goods  from  the  stores,  justifies  their 
continuance,  and  that  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  families  whose  wants  oftentimes  would  not  be  supplied  through 
the  improvident  habits  of  the  father  and  husband.  But  if  they  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  workman,  and  especially 
his  family,  could  they  not  with  equal  propriety,  exert  themselves  in  obtain¬ 
ing  money  to  distribute  for  the  benefit  of  families,  and  in  payment  for  labor 
performed,  for  to  say  the  least,  goods  can  scarcely  be  obtained  without 
mone}".  Again,  it  is  assumed,  that  where  a  system  is  in  vogue,  which  ne¬ 
cessitates  the  wage  worker  to  take  all  or  a  part  of  his  earnings  in  store 
goods,  does  not  necessarily  compel  him  to  remain  there,  but  that  as  an 
American  citizen,  he  is  free  to  migrate  whither  he  pleases.  Undoubtedly  that 
is  true,  and  if  out  of  his  earnings,  he  can  save  sufficient,  then  he  can  exer¬ 
cise  the  privilege  very  readily  ;  but  if  full  time  is  not  afforded,  or  ill  health 
prevails,  and  thus  between  a  scarcity  of  work  and  the  absorption  of  wages 
in  high-priced  store  goods,  no  earnings  are  left,  then  he  must  say  with  the 
Third  Citizen  in  Coriolanus,  “  We  have  the  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it; 
but  it  is  a  power  we  have  no  power  to  do.”  The  truck  system  practiced' 
in  England  was  imported  to  this  country,  and  for  the  same  identical  pur¬ 
poses,  “  solely  because  it  enabled  the  employer  to  add  the  profits  of  trade 
to  the  profits  of  manufacture so  too,  came  in  due  time,  the  cry  from  the 
wage  worker  for  the  interposition  of  law,  to  help  the  wreak  against  the  strong 
in  uprooting  it. 

The  first  act  aimed  at  the  truck  system  in  England  passed  in  1464, under 
King  Edward  IV,  at  a  time  when*  “  in  the  occupation  of  cloth  making  the 
laborers  thereof  had  been  driven  to  take  a  great  part  of  their  wages  “  in 
pins,  girdles, and  other  unprofitable  wares,  &c.,  therefore  it  is  ordained  and 
established  that  every  man  and  woman  being  cloth  makers,  from  the  (said) 
feast  of  St.  Peter  shall  pay  to  the  carders,  spinsters,  and  all  such  other  la¬ 
borers,  in  the  said  trade,  lawful  money  for  all  their  lawful  wages.”  This 
act  was  to  destroy  an  old  system,  in  which  the  wage  worker  received  in 
exchange  for  labor,  a  commodity  which  he  in  turn  would  exchange  for 
“whatever  he  might  desire — food,  drink,  clothing,  fuel,  or  shelter.”  The 
form  of  truck  of  which  complaint  is  made,  that  of  the  “  employer  furnish¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  laborer  goods  for  his  personal  and  family  consumption, 
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the  charges  for  the  same  being  a  set  off  against  the  wages  due  ”  “  did  not 
become  a  matter  of  legislative  interference  until  the  *act  of  1st  and  2d, 
William  IT,  1831,  was  passed,  which  provided,  in  all  contracts  for  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  any  artificers  in  any  of  the  trades  enumerated,  the  wages  of  such 
artificer  shall  be  made  payable  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  not 
otherwise.”  The  trades  enumerated  are  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  salt, 
the  mining  of  coal  or  iron,  limestone,  salt  rock,  the  working  or  getting  of 
clay,  stone,  or  slates,  manufacturers  of  salt,  bricks,  tiles,  or  quarries,  hard¬ 
ware  manufacturers,  textile  manufacturers,  glass,  china,  and  earthenware, 
manufacturers  of  leather,  and  others.  Prof.  Walker  says  “  that  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  aforementioned  act,  workmen  were  compelled  to  deal  at 
the  master’s  store,  on  pains  of  discharge.  Sometimes  hints  accomplished 
the  object ;  sometimes  threats  were  necessary  ;  sometimes  examples  had  to 
be  made.  However  strong  the  disapprobation  of  the  workman,  or  of  the 
large  community  around,  the  profits  of  truck  were  so  enormous  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  scruples  and  the  shame  of  many  employers.  These  profits  were 
five-fold:  Pirst.  The  ordinary  profit  of  the  retail  trader,  large  as  that  is, 
and  larger,  as  we  know  it  becomes,  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  the  customer.  Second.  There  was  a  great  dimunition  of  ordi¬ 
nary  expenses  due  to  the  compulsion  exercised.  The  trader,  who  was  also 
the  manufacturer,  did  not  have  to  resort  to  costly  advertising  to  draw  cus¬ 
tom,  to  maintain  an  attractive  establishment  in  a  convenient  location,  or  to 
keep  up  an  efficient  body  of  clerks  and  attendants.  The  only  advertise¬ 
ment  needed  was  the  omnious  notice  to  trade  there.  The  store  might  be 
the  merest  barn,  the  service  might  be  reduced  to  a  degree  involving  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  and  even  hardship,  to  the  customer.  Third.  It 
seems  to  be  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence  before  the  several  com¬ 
missioners  and  committees,  that  the  charges  at  the  truck  shops  were  gener¬ 
ally  higher,  by  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  than  at  the  ordinary  retail 
stores.  Fourth.  The  employer  having  absolute  control  of  the  laborer’s 
wages,  incurred  no  bad  debts,  such  as  eat  up  the  profit  of  the  open  trader. 
Fifth.  The  quality  of  the  goods  furnished  was  likely  to  be  as  best  suited 
the  interests  of  the  employer  who,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  feared  no  loss  of 
custom.” 

That  such  a  state  of  affairs  exist  at  this  time,  in  this  State,  requiring 
equal  remedies  by  the  enactment  of  law,  possibly  could  not  be  substan¬ 
tiated,  but  that  abuses  exist,  and  are  practiced,  the  testimony  of  many  cor¬ 
respondents  fully  corroborate.  The  rapid  growth  of  intelligence  in  every 
walk  of  life,  with  its  ability  to  portray  justice  and  equity,  the  diminution 
of  corporate  powers,  the  numerical  increase  of  individual  and  combined 
capitalists,  active  competition  in  trade,  all  induces  to  the  employment  of 
the  best  class  of  labor,  and  as  that  class  usually  command  fair  treatment, 
and  the  best  of  wages,  the  facilities  to  enforce  the  evils  of  the  truck  system 
gradually  diminishes. 

The  writer,  twenty  years  ago,  was  employed  by — then  and  now — one  of 
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the  largest  iron  firms  in  the  State.  His  wages,  at  the  time,  were  paid  in 
scrip,  redeemable  only  in  store  goods.  He  occupied  a  part  of  a  tenement, 
the  owner  of  which,  for  a  period,  accepted  the  rent  due  in  store  goods  also. 
Finally,  the  owner  refused  payment  in  such  currency,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  three  months,  we  were  sued  for  rent,  compelled  to  confess  judgment, 
and  then  appeal  to  our  employer  for  sufficient  cash,  from  our  earnings  to 
pay  it.  Ascertaining  that  the  amount  required,  was  due  us  for  work  done, 
he,  in  the  “  goodness  of  his  heart,”  furnished  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
the  debt.  To  save  a  repetition  of  the  proceedings  and  consequent  cost,  we 
were  compelled  to  move  in  a  house  owned  b}'  the  company,  where,  as  long 
as  health  and  strength  were  given  us,  we  were  secure  from  the  meshes  of 
the  law.  The  same  firm  continue  to  operate  the  works,  and  keep  the  store, 
both  of  which,  however,  are  greatly  enlarged  ;  but  there  has  grown  up, 
around  and  about  them,  a  large  number  of  works  of  a  similar  character, 
operated  by  individuals,  who  pay  strictly  in  cash,  and  as  a  result,  goods 
are  sold  as  cheaply,  and  of  equal  quality,  as  from  any  other  merchant  in 
the  county,  while  the  compulsory  process  is  wholly  discarded. 

The  history  of  laws  enacted  in  this  country  for  the  suppression  of  the 
truck  system  proves  that  they  are  of  little  avail,  as  those  who  adopt  and 
enforce  the  system,  while  great  advocates  of  law  in  the  suppression  of  every 
conceivable  movement  susceptible  of  diminishing  the.r  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges,  wholl}-  ignore  them.  For  the  workman  to  endeavor  to  enforce  them 
would  be  immediate  discharge,  and  owing  to  circumstances  would  probably 
place  him  in  a  helpless  condition,  which  he  shrinks  from  by  remaining  a 
silent  sufferer. 

To  enact  law  would  require  some  designated  official  to  enforce  it,  a  propo¬ 
sition  likely  to  m»et  with  objections,  as  the  citizens  for  whose  benefit  the 
law  is  presumed  to  be  passed,  should  avail  its  benefits  by  personally  exert¬ 
ing  themselves  in  enforcing  it.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industry  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  first  report,  issued  in  18V9,says  :  “  The 
evils  and  wrongs  resulting  from  this  system  are  not  confined  to  the  extor¬ 
tionate  rates  charged  for  goods,  but  men  are  frequently  forced  to  trade  be¬ 
yond  their  wants,  in  order  to  secure  employment,  for  those  who  spend  the 
most  of  their  earnings  at  the  company’s  store  are  given  the  preference  in 
work.  As  a  matter  of  business,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employers  to 
induce  their  employes  to  become  extravagant.  To  illustrate  :  Suppose  two 
men  earn  $800  each  in  a  blast,  if  one  deals  but  $400  of  his  earnings  at  the 
store,  and  the  other  his  whole  earnings,  the  proprietor  would  make  $120  of 
the  purchases  of  one,  while  he  would  make  $240  of  the  purchases  of  the 
other.  The  result  is,  the  one  that  spends  most  of  his  earnings  at  the  store 
is  given  the  preference  over  the  one  that  is  more  frugal,  in  order  to  save 
something  for  a  time  of  need.  The  evils  of  the  system  has  long  been  such 
that  the  Legislature  has  been  petitioned  year  after  year  to  suppress  it  by 
law,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  that  has  had  effect  in  doing  so.”  In 
the  same  report  are  published  two  acts,  as  follows  : 
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“  An  act  for  the  better  securing  of  wages  to  workmen  and  laborers  in  the  State  of  New 

Jersey.”  Approved  April  14,  1864. 

3.  Section  1.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  iron  master,  foundry- 
man,  collier,  factoryman,  employer,  or  company,  their  agents  or  clerks,  to 
pay  the  wages  of  workmen  or  laborers  by  them  employed,  in  either  printed, 
written,  or  verbal  orders,  except  for  the  payment  of  money,  upon  any  store¬ 
keeper  or  storekeepers,  or  other  dealers  in  merchandise  or  other  articles, 
whether  connected  in  business  with  the  said  iron  master,  foundryman,  col¬ 
lier,  factoryman,  employer,  or  company  or  not.  Any  iron  master,  foundry- 
man,  collier,  factoryman,  employer,  or  company  paying  to  the  said  work¬ 
men  or  laborer  so  as  aforesaid  by  him  employed,  or  authorizing  their  agent  or 
agents  or  storekeepers  so  to  do  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  the  amount  of  said 
pay,  or  any  part  of  the  wages  of  said  workman  or  laborer  given  in  orders 
upon  any  such  store,  except  as  aforesaid,  or  any  orders  so  given  or  paid, 
and  the  same  shall  not  be  offset  against  the  wages  of  said  workman  or  laborer, 
but  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  his  wages  as  though 
no  such  order  or  orders  had  been  given  or  paid  ;  and  no  settlement  made 
with  such  employer  shall  bar  such  action  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  months 
after  such  settlement. 

4.  Section  2.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  all  seam¬ 
stresses  or  females  employed  in  factories  or  otherwise. 

5.  Section  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  public  act, 
and  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1864,  except  in  the  counties  of  Mor¬ 
ris,  Sussex,  Somerset,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Burlington,  Warren,  Ocean, 
and  Hunterdon,  which  counties  are  specially  excepted  from  the  provision 
of  this  act;  and  excepting,  also,  the  county  of  Essex,  in  which  said  county 
this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1865< 

An  act  for  the  better  securing  of  wages  to  workmen  and  laborers  in  the  State  of  New 

Jersey.  Approved  March  9,  1877. 

1.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  anjr  person  or  corporation  in  this  State 
to  issue,  for  payment  of  labor,  any  order,  or  other  paper  whatsoever,  un¬ 
less  the  same  purport  to  be  redeemable  for  its  face  value,  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  person  giving  or  issuing  the  same  :  Provided > 
however ,  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  any  em¬ 
ployer  from  making  any  deduction  for  money  due  him  from  any  laborer  or 
employe. 

2.  That  if  any  person  or  corporation  shall  issue  for  payment  of  labor  any 
paper  in  violation  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  folio-wing  law  was  passed  in  Ohio,  in  1877  : 

An  act  to  punish  certain  offenses  therein  named. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  to  pay  the 
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wages  of  labor  in  goods  or  supplies,  through  the  intervention  of  scrip,  or 
any  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  or  otherwise,  at  higher  prices  than 
current  cash  rates  for  like  goods  and  supplies  at  the  nearest  retail  market : 
Provided ,  That  the  actual  cost  of  the  transportation  of  such  goods  and 
supplies,  from  such  nearest  market  to  the  place  of  sale,  may  be  added. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  to 
sell  goods  or  supplies  to  laborers  on  orders  or  other  evidences  of  indebt¬ 
edness  issued  to  such  laborers  by  their  employers,  or  to  sell  to  laborers, 
by  any  arrangement  with  their  employers,  by  which  such  laborers  are  to 
receive  such  goods  or  supplies  on  their  wages,  at  higher  prices  than  cur¬ 
rent  cash  rates  for  like  goods  and  supplies  at  the  nearest  retail  market  •' 
Provided ,  That  the  actual  cost  of  the  transportation  of  such  goods  and 
supplies  from  such  nearest  market  to  the  place  of  sale  may  be  added. 

Section  3.  Any  person  making  any  sale  in  violation  of  this  act,  whether 
as  principal,  agent,  clerk,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  “  to  amend,  revise,  and  consolidate  the  statutes  re¬ 
lating  to  crimes  and  offenses,  and  to  repeal  certain  acts  therein  named,  to  be  known 
as  title  one,  crimes  and  offenses,  part  four,  of  the  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the 
general  statutes  of  Ohio,  passed  May  5,  1877,  vol.  74,  p.  240. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio , 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation,  to 
issue  or  use  any  scrip,  token,  check,  draft,  or  certificate  of  indebtedness, 
payable  otherwise  than  in  money,  in  the  payment  of,  or  accountirg  to  any 
person  for  the  wages  of  work  and  labor. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  or  corpo¬ 
ration,  to  issue,  use,  or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  used,  or  circulated, 
any  check,  token,  promise  in  writing,  or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  designed, 
intended,  or  calculated  to  be  circulated  or  issued  as  money,  or  in  lieu  of 
money,  other  than  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3.  Any  person  or  persons  offending  against  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Referring  to  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  Ohio,  in  his  report  for  1878, says  :  “  It  was  presumed 
that  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  laws  would,  without  any  special  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  heretofore  paid  in  merchandise,  result  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  system,  or  such  a  modification  of  it  as  to  remove  the  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint,  especially  in  reference  to  the  charges  for  goods  furnished.  In  the 
past,  when  operatives  in  the  coal  regions  struck  work  for  any  cause,  and 
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the  cry  of  riot  was  raised,  the  whole  power  of  the  State  has  been  invoked 
to  enforce  them  into  compliance  with  law.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  those  who  in  the  past  so  promptly  invoked  State  aid  to  enforce 
the  laws  thereof,  would  themselves  be  prompt  and  willing  respectors  of  them, 
especially  when  such  compliance  would,  to  a  very  great  extent, remove  the 
possibility  of  outbreaks  in  their  respective  localities.  Expectation  in  this 
regard  has  not  been  verified ;  the  laws  adopted  have  not  accomplished  the 
end  in  view  ;  they  are  daily  and  hourly  violated  ;  checks  and  store  pay  con¬ 
tinue  ;  the  laws  of  the  State  nullified  ;  not  by  violence,  it  is  true,  but  never 
theless  ignored.  The  laws  as  heretofore  given  are  not  self-operating ;  the 
sufferers  under  the  system  are  virtually  the  slaves  of  it,  and  dare  not  attempt 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and  no  one  in  authority  is  authorized  to 
attend  to  their  enforcement.  The  scarcity  of  employment  in  and  about  the 
mines  and  furnaces,  the  large  number  constantly  seeking  employment,  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  prevents  many  from  testing  the  provisions  of  the 
laws,  who,  under  other  conditions,  would  promptly  invoke  the  aid  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  courts.  For  an  individual  to  seek  to  enforce  the  laws,  would 
result  in  his  discharge  from  employment,  and,  perhaps,  in  forcing  him  to 
leave  the  county.  Few  men  are  thus  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  a 
possible  good  to  their  fellows.  These  laws  should  be  made  operative.  The 
fact  that  they  are  on  the  statute  book,  and  no  reason  can  be  advanced  why 
they  should  not  be  enforced,  renders  it  a  duty  that  such  additional  legisla¬ 
tion  be  had  as  will  secure  their  prompt  and  systematic  enforcement.  The 
experience  of  other  States  and  other  countries  proves  that  the  system  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  its  being  made  the  duty  of  some  legal  officer  to  prose¬ 
cute  offenders.” 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1863,  Governor  Curtin  said 
as  follows  : 

“  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  a  system 
exists  of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen  and  laborers,  not  in  money,  but  in 
orders  on  storekeepers  for  merchandise  and  other  articles.  This  system, 
by  preventing  all  competition,  leaves  the  men  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  the  store-keepers.  It  is  a  system  most  unwise  and  unjust,  and  it  affects 
classes  of  useful  citizens  who,  as  they  live  by  the  proceeds  of  their  daily 
labor,  have  not  adequate  means  to  resist  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  which  occasionally  occur  between  employers  and  their  work¬ 
men  are  due  to  the  prevalence  of  this  system.  That  every  man  for  a  day’s 
labor  should  receive  a  fair  day’s  wage,  is  but  the  dictate  of  common  hon¬ 
esty.  And  while  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  the  State  to  interfere  at  all 
with  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  incumbent  on  her  to  protect 
her  laboring  population,  by  requiring  that  whatever  may  be  tlie  wages 
stipulated,  they  shall  be  so  paid,  that  the  recipient  may  purchase  neces¬ 
saries  for  himself  and  family,  where  they  can  be  had  best  and  cheapest.  I 
do  most  earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  Legislature  for  prompt 
and  effectual  action.” 

In  pursuance  of  said  recommendation,  Mr.  Reilly,  Senator  from  Schuyl- 
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kill,  on  February  5,  1863,  introduced  a  bill,  entitled  “  An  act  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  workmen  and  laborers  in  orders  upon  store-keepers.” 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses,  as  follows  : 

An  act  to  prevent  the  payment  of  workmen  and  laborers  in  orders  upon  store-keepers. 

Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  iron-master,  foundry  man,  collier,  factoryman,  or  company 
or  other  employer  of  workmen  and  laborers,  or  their  agents  or  clerks> 
within  this  Commonwealth,  to  pay  the  wages  of  workmen  or  laborers  by 
them  employed,  in  either  printed,  written,  or  verbal  orders  upon  any 
store-keepers,  shop-keeper  or  shop-keepers,  or  other  dealer  or  dealers  in 
merchandise  or  other  articles,  whether  connetced  in  business  with  the  said 
iron-master,  foundryman,  collier,  factoryman,  or  other  employer  of  work¬ 
men,  or  not. 

Section  2.  That  anjr  employer  of  workmen  or  laborers,  any  iron-master, 
foundryman,  collier,  or  factoryman  paying  the  said  workman  or  laborer  so 
by  him  employed,  or  authorizing  and  directing  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or 
agents,  clerk  or  clerks,  to  pay  any  part  of  the  wages  of  his  said  workmen 
or  laborers  in  an  order  or  orders,  upon  any  such  store-keeper,  shop¬ 
keeper,  or  other  dealer  in  merchandise  or  other  articles,  shall  forfeit  the 
amount  of  said  order  or  orders  so  given  or  paid.  The  same  shall  not  be 
recoverable  at  law,  the  amount  thereof  shall  not  be  defalked  against  the 
wages  of  said  workman  or  laborer,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
full  amount  of  his  wages,  as  though  no  such  order  or  orders  had  been  given 
or  paid,  and  no  settlement  or  settlements  made  with  such  employer  shall 
bar  such  recovery.  And  any  such  employer  of  workmen,  iron-master, 
foundryman,  collier,  or  factoryman  offending  against  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  upon  a  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  trying  the  same.” 

The  Governor  not  being  required  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
to  either  approve  or  return  the  bill  to  the  Legislature  of  that  year,  with¬ 
held  it  until  the  following,  when,  according  to  law,  he  returned  it  with  his 
objections  to  the  Legislature  of  1864.  In  withholding  his  signature  to  the 
bill,  he  reasoned  as  follows  : 

“  The  bill  herewith  returned,  does  not  include  all  employers  of  labor,  but 
only  iron-masters,  foundrymen,  colliers,  and  factorymen,  or  companies, 
agents  or  clerks,  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  prohibits  even  these 
from  paying  wages  in  merchandise  or  other  articles,  directly  from  stores  or 
shops  owned  by  themselves,  and  without  giving  any  printed,  written,  or 
verbal  orders  for  the  same,  on  any  shop-keeper  or  store-keeper.  The  pen¬ 
alties  imposed  by  the  second  section,  are  confined  to  iron-masters,  foundry- 
men,  colliers,  and  factory  men,  and  do  not  appear  to  extend  to  any  incorpo¬ 
rated  companies.  On  the  whole,  the  bill  is  so  imperfect  and  ambiguous, 
that  I  have  determined  to  return  it  without  my  approval,  especially  as  it  is 
intended  to  protect  a  class  wrho  ought  not  to  be  driven  to  litigation  to  ob- 
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tain  a  judicial  construction  of  doubtful  claims.  I  hope  the  Legislature  will 
pass  a  bill  on  this  subject,  the  provisions  of  which  will  be  better  consid¬ 
ered.” 

Several  times  since,  bills  have  been  introduced  at  the  different  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  looking  to  the  suppression  of  the  “  truck  system.”  As 
an  example,  in  1869,  Mr.  Keene  introduced  the  following  bill : 

An  act  prohibiting  corporations,  members  or  officers  thereof,  or  contractors  under  such 
corporations,  from  keeping  or  maintaining,  or  being  interested  in  the  keeping  or 
maintaining  of  stores,  or  issuing  orders,  due  bills  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  in  the 
payment  of  any  labor,  service  or  work  done  for  such  corporations. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met ,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  That  from  and  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation  incorporated,  or 
hereafter  to  be  incorporated  within  this  Commonwealth,  or  any  president, 
manager,  director,  agent,  member,  or  other  officer  whatsoever,  of  any  such 
corporation,  or  contractor  or  contractors  under  such  corporation,  to  keep 
or  maintain,  or  be  interested  in  the  keeping  or  maintaining  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  of  a  store  or  stores  for  the  vending  of  goods  or  wares,  groce¬ 
ries,  hardware,  queensware  or  any  other  merchandise  of  any  character  what¬ 
soever  ;  and  any  such  corporations,  person  or  persons,  keeping  or  maintain¬ 
ing,  or  interested  in  the  keeping  or  maintaining  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
such  store  or  stores,  in  violation  of  this  act,  every  such  offender  or  offend¬ 
ers,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Section  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  corporation,  president, 
manager,  director,  agent,  member,  or  any  other  officer  whatsoever,  of  any 
such  corporation  or  contractor  or  contractors,  under  any  such  corporations, 
to  issue  any  order  or  orders,  due  bill  or  due  bills,  or  other  evidence  of  debt 
whatsoever,  to  any  person  or  persons,  partnerships,  or  associations, in  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  labor,  service,  or  work  done,  or  to  be  done,  for  any  such  cor¬ 
poration.  And  if  any  such  corporation,  person  or  persons,  issue  any  such 
order  or  orders,  due  bill  or  due  bills,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  whatsoever, 
shall  not  be  deemed,  taken,  or  construed  to  be  a  payment  of  any  such  labor, 
service,  or  work.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  who  has 
performed  any  such  labor,  service,  or  work  for  any  such  corporation  or  con¬ 
tractor  or  contractors ,  their  heirs ,  executors ,  administrators ,  or  assigns ,  to  sue 
any  such  corporation,  contractor,  or  contractors,  for  the  payment  of  any  such 
labor,  service,  or  work  done  or  performed  for  any  such  corporation  or  con¬ 
tractor  or  contractors,  and  upon  the  trial  of  any  such  suit  any  order  or  or¬ 
ders,  due  bill  or  due  bills,  or  other  evidences  of  debt  whatsoever  issued  in 
violation  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  either  as  a  payment 
or  a  set-off  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  And  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  in 
any  such  suit  shall  recover  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  no  such  order  or 
orders,  due  bill  or  due  bills,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  whatsoever  had  been 
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issued.  Nor  shall  any  agreement, under  seal  or  otherwise,  made  or  be  made, 
by  any  person  or  persons,  performing  or  about  to  perform,  or  after  perform¬ 
ing  any  such  labor,  service,  or  work,  to  take,  or  accept  any  such  order  or 
orders,  due  bill  or  due  bills,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  whatsoever  issued  in 
violation  of  this  act,  be  deemed,  taken,  or  construed  to  estop  any  such  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  from  showing  such  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  invalid  and  void,  and  of  no  effect,  either  in  law  or  in  equity,  and 
all  such  agreements  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect 
whatsoever,  either  in  law  or  in  equity,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  or 
waiver  to  the  contrary,  by  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  this  act 
is  enacted  and  declared  to  be  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  3.  The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  is,  that  anything 
whatsoever  shall  not  be  construed,  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a  payment  by 
any  such  corporation,  or  contractor  or  contractors,  other  than  a  payment 
in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  person  or  persons 
performing  or  to  perform  such  work,  ’abor  or  service,  their  heirs  or  legal 
representatives,  or  the  bona  fide  holder  or  holders  of  such  person  or  per¬ 
son’s  written  order  or  request. 

When  it  came  up  for  consideration,  it  was  defeated  upon  second  reading. 

The  act  of  1874,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  and 
regulation  of  corporations,”  which  was  in  pursuance  of  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion,  contains  the  following  : 

Section  43.  “  E  very  manufacturing,  mining  or  quarrying  company,  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
purposes  of  its  creation  as  specified  in  its  charter,  and  no  such  company 
shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  commodity  or  articles  of  merchandise,  other 
than  those  therein  specified.  No  such  company  shall  engage  in,  nor  shall  it 
permit  any  of  its  employes  or  officials,  to  engage  in  the  buying  or  selling 
upon  the  lands  possessed  by  it  of  any  wares,  goods,  or  commodities  or 
merchandise,  other  than  those  specified  in  their  charter  or  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  same.  No  such  company  shall  permit  to  be  withheld, 
or  authorize  or  direct  the  withholding  of  wages  due  any  of  its  operatives 
or  employes,  by  reason  of  the  sale  or  furnishing  of  goods,  wares  or  mer¬ 
chandise  by  any  person  to  such  operatives  or  employes,  unless  the  same  be 
withheld  by  reason  of,  and  in  obedience  to  due  process  of  law  ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained,  shall  prohibit  any  such  company  from  supplying  to  its 
employes  oil,  powder,  and  other  articles  and  implements  necessary  for  or 
used  in  mining.” 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  provision  of  law  upon  the  statute  books  in 
this  State,  that  aims  at  the  suppression  of  stores  kept  by  companies  ;  but  as 
it  is  purely  prospective,  affecting  such  corporations  only  as  shall  organize 
under  the  provisions  of  the  aforementioned  act,  it  does  not  provide  for  any 
remedy  to  reform  abuses  already  existing.  Efforts  were  made  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years  but  without  avail,  until  the  session  of  1879,  when  the  following 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Schnatterly,  Senator  from  Fayette  county,  passed 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature : 
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An  act  to  secure  to  operatives  and  laborers  engaged  in  and  about  coal  mines  and  man¬ 
ufactories  of  iron  and  steel,  the  payment  of  their  wages  at  regular  intervals,  and  in 

lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met ,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  all  per¬ 
sons,  firms,  companies,  corporations,  or  associations  in  this  Commonwealth, 
engaged  in  mining  coal,  or  mining  and  manufacturing  it,  or  manufacturing 
iron  or  steel,  or  both,  employing  ten  or  more  hands,  shall  pay  their  em¬ 
ployes  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Section  2.  All  persons,  firms,  companies, ’Corporations,  or  associations 
engaged  in  the  business  aforesaid,  shall  settle  with  their  employes  at  least 
once  in  each  month,  but  the  employes  shall  have  the  privilege  to  give 
orders  for  money  or  merchandise  on  his  employers,  for  such  amounts  as 
he  may7  have  earned  and  have  to  his  credit,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
month,  and  pay  them  the  amounts  due  them  for  their  work  or  services  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  the  cash  order  as  described  and  re¬ 
quired  in  section  three  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company, 
corporation,  or  association,  their  clerk,  agent,  officer,  or  servant,  in  this 
State  to  issue  for  payment  of  labor,  any  order,  or  other  paper  whatsoever, 
unless  the  same  purports  to  be  redeemable  for  its  face  value  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  legal  rate,  made  payable 
to  employe  or  bearer,  and  redeemable  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  by  the 
person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  association  giving,  making,  or  issu¬ 
ing  the  same.  And  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  association 
engaged  in  the  business  aforesaid,  their  clerk,  agents,  officers,  or  servants, 
who  shall  issue  for  payment  of  labor  any  paper  or  order  other  than  the  one 
herein  specified,  in  violation  of  this  section,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  4.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  association  engaged  in 
mining  or  manufacturing  as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  likewise  be  engaged 
or  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  merchandising,  as  owner,  or  in  the 
per  centum  of  profit  obtained  from  the  sale  of  any  such  merchandise,  to 
knowingly  and  willfully  sell  to  any  employe  any  merchandise  whatsoever 
for  a  higher  price  than  he  sells  the  same  article  to  other  persons,  and  any 
person,  or  member  of  any  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  association,  his 
or  their  clerk,  agent,  or  servant  who  shall  violate  this  section  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense,  upon  con¬ 
viction,  shall  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  un¬ 
dergo  an  imprisonment,  in  the  county  jail,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both,  or  either,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Section  5.  That  if  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  associa¬ 
tion,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  any  of  their  said  employes  at  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  redeem  any  of  the 
cash  orders  herein  provided  for  within  the  time  specified,  if  presented,  and 
suit  should  be  brought  for  the  amount  overdue  or  unpaid,  judgment  for 
the  amount  of  said  claim  proven  to  be  due  and  unpaid,  and  a  penalty  of 
five  per  centum  of  such  amount  additional  for  each  and  every  month’s 
delay,  shall  be  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff'  in  such  action  :  Provided , 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  any  previous  contract  between 
the  employer  and  employes. 

The  foregoing  bill  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  Governor  Hoyt,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  his  objections  thereto  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  Legislature  in  the  mean  time  had  ad¬ 
journed.  The  principal  reason  assigned  by  his  Excellency  in  his  veto  is 
the  invidious  character  of  the  bill,  confining  its  operations  simply  to  mining, 
steel,  and  iron  companies,  whereas  it  should,  if  applicable  at  all,  be  extended 
to  industries  of  every  class. 

In  the  circulars  sent  to  mining  and  manufacturing  companies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  '  question  was  propounded  :  “  Do  you  keep  a  store  in  connection  with 
your  works  ?”  Seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  answers  were  received ;  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  report  as  not  keeping  any  store  ;  one  hundred  and 
seven  report  keeping  a  store,  with  no  comment ;  eleven  report  keeping  a 
store,  but  say  workmen  are  not  compelled  to  patronize ;  three  report,  give 
orders  on  store  if  required ;  two  report,  keep  a  store,  but  not  connected 
with  works ;  one  reports,  draw  orders  on  another  company ;  three  report 
“indirectly;”  one  mining  company  reports  as  having  no  store,  but  con¬ 
tractor  interested  in  one ;  one  reports  as  “  keeping  a  small  store  for  conve¬ 
nience,  as  we  are  at  a  distance  from  the  town seventy-one  return  the 
question  unanswered. 

In  order  to  obtain  further  information  upon  this  subject,  a  general  cir¬ 
cular  or  letter  was  prepared,  and  addressed  to  various  employes  and  others 
throughout  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bradford,  But¬ 
ler,  Clarion,  Fayette,  Lawrence,  Dycoming,  Luzerne,  Mercer,  Schuylkill, 
Sullivan,  Tioga,  Westmoreland,  Washington,  and  Yenango.  The  foregoing- 
counties  were  supposed  to  include  that  portion  of  the  State,  where  the  great¬ 
est  complaint  arose  from  the  keeping  of  company  stores.  The  responses 
were  quite  numerous,  but  many  were  not  as  specific  in  their  answers  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demanded.  The  letter  alluded  to,  contained  the 
following  interrogatories  :  “  Do  the  company  by  whom  you  are  employed 

keep  a  store  ?  If  so,  are  you  required  to  take  any  portion  of  your  wages  in 
store  goods?  If  so,  how  do  prices  compare  with  other  stores  in  your  lo¬ 
cality  ?  Does  the  company  issue  scrip,  printed  checks,  or  store  orders  ?  and 
if  so,  can  you  furnish  specimens  ?” 

The  following  are  samples  of  checks  used  by  coal  companies  in  Fayette 
county : 
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No.  .  .  McClure  Station,  Pa.,  .  .  . 

PAINTER  MINE  STORE, 

Not  Transferable 

Let .  have  merchandise 

to  the  amount  not  punched. 

* 

Good  when  signed  by  S.  B.  White, 


0  0  0000000 


to 


to 


CO 


CO 


10  10  10  10  10 


xxxxxxxxx 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  AMOUNT  UNPUNCHED. 

PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND. 

$1 

1 

:  X 

X 

In  Merchandise,  at  the  store  of  Not  Transferable. 

H.  C.  FRICK  &  CO.,  Valley  Mines,  Pa. 

X 

X 

Date,  . 

.  80. 

X 

X 

To,  . 

X 

X 

No .  For  us  of,  .  .  .  . 

X 

xxxxxxxxxx 

X  X 

1 

G 
Cn 
C n 


25  25  25  25  20  20  20  20  20  10 


A  correspondent  writing  from  the  locality  where  they  are  issued,  says  : 
“  The  scrip  is  marked  ‘  not  transferable,'  yet  they  use  it  the  same  as  money 
here,  the  parties  taking  it,  however,  instead  of  money,  do  so  at  a  shave  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  Anybody  can  purchase  with  them  the  same 
as  the  party  to  whom  they  are  issued,  and  I  see  them  used  here  in  hotels, 
saloons,  eating-houses,  &c.,  every  week.”  The  same  correspondent  says, 
as  to  prices  :  “  They  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  indi¬ 
vidual  firms.  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.  are  selling  flour  now,  (February,)  at  $9  60 
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per  barrel,  while  individual  firms  are  selling  the  same  brand  at  $8  per  bar¬ 
rel.”  As  being  compelled  to  deal,  he  writes  that  “  they  don’t  exactly  tell 
them  now  that  they  must  do  so,  but  they  might  as  wrell,  as  the  men  know 
that  if  they  do  not  take  from  $20  to  $25  per  month  out  of  the  store  they 
will  be  invited  to  take  out  their  tools,  with  the  admonition  that  if  they 
persisted  in  dealing  in  other  stores  they  could  go  to  the  proprietors  of  said 
stores  for  work.” 

A  correspondent  from  Webster,  Westmoreland  county,  states :  “  That 
they  are  not  compelled  directly  to  take  goods  from  the  company’s  store, 
but  indirectly  they  are,  with  a  vengeance,  or  seek  work  elsewhere.”  They 
do  not  issue  scrip  of  any  kind,  he  remarks,  but  use  pass-books,  and  an  em¬ 
ploy^  can  get  such  goods  as  they  have  to  the  full  extent  of  his  earnings, 
and  no  more.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  between  company 
stores  and  other  stores  in  the  neighborhood  : 


Company  Stores. 

Flour,  extra,  per  sack, . $2  10 

Lard  per  pound, .  121 

Sugar  per  pound, .  12^ 

Cheese  per  pound, .  18 

Lard  oil  No.  2  per  gallon, .  90 

Powder,  (double  ff,)  per  pound,  .  .  16^ 

N.  O.  molasses  per  gallon, .  80 

S.  C.  hams  per  pound, .  15 

Bacon  or  side  meat  per  pound,  .  .  13 

Raisins  per  pound, .  12^ 

Vinegar  per  gallon, .  40 

Coffee  per  pound, .  25 

Shoes,  (ladies,)  per  pair, . 2  00 


Other  Stores. 

Flour,  best  extra,  per  sack,  .  .  .  .  $1  90 

Lard  per  pound,  .  12| 

Sugar  per  pound, .  07 

Cheese  per  pound, .  15 

Lard  oil,  winter  strained,  per  gallon,  80 
Powder,  (double  if,)  per  pound,  .  .  14 

N.  O.  molasses  per  gallon, .  65 

S.  C.  hams  per  pound, .  10 

Bacon  or  side  meat, .  09 

Raisins,  (same  kind,) .  09 

Vinegar  per  gallon, .  30 

Coffee,  (same  kind,)  per  pound,  ,  .  23 

Shoes,  (ladies,)  per  pair, . 1  25 


The  following  scrip  is  issued  to  the  employes  of  the  Webster  coal  com¬ 
pany  Westmoreland  county  : 
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The  following  is  a  sample  of  check  used  by  Brown  &  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Fayette  county  : 


10 

11111 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

io  I 

' 

—  —  —  —  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

3 

this  check  is  good 

No. 

3 

(UNTIL  PUNCHED)  FOR 

3 

— 

ONE  DOLLAR 

— 

3 

In  goods  at  the  Store  of 

not  transferable. 

3 

— 

.BROWN  &  Co., 

SOLD  TO 

— 

3 

Mt.  Vernon,  Fayette  Co.  , 

If  vroverly  countersigned, 

3 

Countersigned , 

3 

$1.  (One.) 

187 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

—  —  —  —  — 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 

!  id 

2  2  2  2  2 

2 

2 

2  2 

2 

10  | 

The  Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  in  Fayette  county,  issue  orders  upon 
J.  M.  Hustead,  store-keeper.  The  orders  vary  in  amount,  as  required  by 
the  employe.  An  order  is  given,  say  for  five  dollars,  and  the  holder  thereof 
purchases  at  one  time  goods  amounting  to,  say  four  dollars’  worth.  He  is 
then  furnished  with  a  check  for  the  balance,  of  the  following  description : 


DUNBAR  FURNACE  STORE. 

GOOD  FOR _ 

in  merchandise  at  my  Store. 


$1. 


J.  M.  HUSTEAD. 

Per _ 


5 

40 

75 

110 

145. 

180 

215 

250 

285 

320 

3oo 

390 

425 

460 

495 

10 

45 

80 

115 

150 

385 

220 

255 

290 

325 

360 

395 

430 

465 

500 

15 

50 

85 

120 

155 

190 

225 

260 

295 

330 

365 

mo 

435 

470 

20 

55 

90 

125 

160 

195 

230 

265 

300 

335 

370 

405 

440 

475 

25 

60 

95 

130 

165 

200 

235 

270 

305 

340 

375 

410 

445 

480 

30 

65 

100 

135 

170 

205 

240 

275 

310 

345 

380 

415 

450 

485 

35 

70 

105 

140 

175 

210 

245 

280 

315 

350 

385 

420 

455 

490 

The  amount  of  goods  purchased  is  punched,  as  per  figure,  leaving  the 
balance  good  for  future  purchases. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  scrip  issued  by  Hartley  &  Marshall,  Banksville,  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvani 
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every  car  of  coal  he  mines.  The  number  of  wagons  mined  is  credited  to  the  workman  in  the  store,  and  when  he  desires  scrip, 
he  takes  his  book  to  the  oflice,  the  scrip  is  charged  thereon,  and  then  lie  uses  it  to  purchase  his  goods  with.  A  miner,  under 
the  employ  of  this  firm,  asserts  that  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  for  cash  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  three  miles  distant. 
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The  following  is  a  specimen  copy  of  checks  used  by  the  Westerman  Iron 
Company,  Mercer  county : 


Sharon  Iron  Works,  Sharon,  Pa.  '****  JR 

^  or  order  — =^s^J 

J1!  c-py^frTWesterman  Iron  Co.  \ 

Qt 

2  ■ 
2  | 
2  | 

2 

■  Jjf,  lie.  .  ----Issited  _  ....  18  ■- 

2  j 

f7| 

Kimberly,  Carnes  &  Co.  also  issue  checks  upon  their  store,  similar  to  the 
above.  There  seems  to  be  no  compulsory  process  by  which  the  workmen 
are  obliged  to  accept  the  above  checks,  but  it  is  optional  with  them  to  take 
them  or  not,  as  their  necessities  maj’  require.  A  miner,  writing  from  the 
Shenango  valley,  Mercer  county,  says  :  There  is  only  one  coal  company, 
the  W esterman  Coal  Company,  that  have  any  connection  with  a  store.  They 
issue  checks  to  their  miners  on  the  iron-works  store,  in  Sharon,  but  it  is  op¬ 
tional  whether  they  take  them  or  not.  When  taken,  the  amount  is  deducted 
from  their  wages  upon  the  regular  pay-day.” 

From  the  Beaver  Y alley  quite  a  number  of  samples  of  checks  and  scrip, 
used  by  the  various  coal  companies  in  that  section,  have  been  received  by 
the  Bureau.  Quite  a  number  have  written,  stating  that  while  all  do  not 
issue  orders  or  scrip,  yet  nearly  all  have  stores.  The  miner  receives  a  pass¬ 
book,  and  every  article  taken  from  the  store  is  charged  upon  the  book  and 
deducted  from  his  wages.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  special  edict  in 
force,  compelling  men  to  purchase,  but,  as  in  other  localities,  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  deal  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  places.  One  correspondent 
writes,  that  a  relative  of  his  was  discharged,  but  was  given  employment  again 
upon  promising  to  “  deal  more  in  the  store  in  the  future  than  he  had  in  the 
past.” 

A  correspondent,  who  is  a  clergyman,  writing  from  Washington  county, 
says  :  “  I  am  acquainted  with  seventeen  operators  in  the  Fourth  Pool,  and 
fifteen  own  stores,  in  which  miners  are  expected  to  purchase  their  living, 
and  that  expectation  assumes  such  form  as  makes  a  man  understand  that 
unless  he  does,  he  must  look  for  work  elsewhere.  The  difference  in  the  price 
of  goods  in  ‘company  stores’  and  others  is  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  The 
miners  could  profitably  afford  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  wages,  if  they  dare  purchase  were  they  please.  I  will  give  you  an  illus¬ 
tration.  I  received  pay  last  fall  from  a  miner  in  scrip,  on  Morgan  &  Dixon, 
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I  purchased  from  them  the  following  articles,  with  price  annexed,  also  the 
price  at  Messrs.  Abell  &  Reeves,  merchants,  at  Greenfield  : 


Morgan  &  Dixon. 

Four  pounds  of  sugar,  at  $0  12|,  .  .  ?0  50 
One  quarter  pound  of  tea,  at  $1  00,  .  25 

One  half  gallon  N.  O.  molasses,  at  SO  70,  35 

Two  yards  of  inuslin,  at  ?0  8|,  ...  17 

Total, . |1  27 


Abell  &  Reeves. 

Four  pounds  of  sugar,  at  SO  08^,  .  .  SO  34 

One  quarter  pound  of  tea,  at  |0  60,  .  15 

One  half  gallon  of  molasses,  at  SO  45,  23 

Two  yards  of  muslin,  at  SO  06i,  .  .  , 

Total, . SO  85 


The  same  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  specimen  of  scrip  issued 
by  Coatesworth  &  Co.,  adding,  “  that  it  passes  for  monej’  all  around,  that 
is  at  a  discount :  ” 


The  following  is  a  fac-simile  of  checks  used  at  Wampum,  Lawrence  count  y, 
Pennsylvania : 


4 

!j  25 


25  51112  2  253355555  25 


CM 


$5 


GOOD  FOR  ALL  AMOUNTS  UNPUNCHED. 

PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND, 

In  Mdse.,  at  the  Store  of 

W.  B.  ENOS  &  CO.,  Wampum,  Pa. 

To . . . or  Order , 

Signed  . 

No .  Issued .  18  . 


CD 

O 

CD 

CD 

Cn 

CD 

CD 


CD 

O 


25  10  10  10  10  5  50  5  25  10  10  10  15  25 


The  above  check  is  issued  in  denominations  of  from  $1  00  to  $5  00  each, 
printed  on  different  colored  cards. 
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A  correspondent  from  Hilliards,  Butler  county,  writes  the  Bureau,  that 
at  the  coal  works  at  which  he  is  employed,  that  they  have  discontinued  the 
use  of  checks,  but  give  their  account  in  the  store,  where  they  are  expected 
•to  deal. 

The  following  is  specimen  copies  of  scrip  issued  by  Scott  &  Crawford, 
Beaver  county.  L.  S.  Hojd,  superintendent : 
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A  correspondent  at  Raymilton,  Venango  county,  writes  “  that  at  the  coal 
works  there  they  keep  a  store,  but  do  not  compel  the  men  to  deal  in  it,  they 
desire,  however,  that  the  men  patronize  them  ;  and  as  goods  were  high,  and 
work  irregular,  very  many  lived  entirely  from  the  store,  having  no  money 
to  go  elsewhere.”  Illustrating  the  difference  in  prices,  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  items : 
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Company  Store. 

Flour  per  sack,  (49  pounds,)  .  .  .  .  $1  95 

Coffee  per  pound,  .  25 

Refined  oil  per  gallon, .  20 

Sugar  per  pound, .  12 

Half  dozen  dinner  plates,  (common,)  1  25 
Half  dozen  table  knives  and  forks,  .  1  40 


Total,  . $5  17 


Other  Stores. 


Flour, . $1  75 

Coffee,  .  20 

Refined  oil, .  10 

Sugar, .  10± 

Plates, .  50 

Knives  and  forks, . l  00 


Total, . $3  65j 


He  states  furthermore  that  the  company  deducts  the  store  account,  house 
rent,  blacksfnithing,  and  doctor’s  bill,  from  the  amount  of  wages  due,  and 
on  pay-day  gives  him  the  balance  in  cash. 

A  miner  in  the  employ  of  a  coal  company  in  Clarion  county  writes  “  that 
the  first  month  he  worked  he  bought  only  eight  or  ten  dollar’s  worth  of 
goods  out  of  the  company  store.  The  first  of  the  following  month  he  was 
accosted  by  the  superintendent,  and  informed  that  he  was  not  dealing  suf¬ 
ficiently  in  their  store ;  that  if  he  expected  to  continue  in  their  employ 
he  must  purchase  his  goods  at  their  counter,  or  otherwise  he  might  look  for 
work  from  those  with  whom  he  dealt.”  As  to  prices,  he  states  “  that  a  com¬ 
parison  with  other  stores  upon  the  whole  is  not  to  be  greatly  complained 
of,  although,  in  the  main,  they  are  higher,  for  instance  :  Lard  oil,  $1  00  per 
gallon  ;  other  stores,  75  cents.  Ham,  13  cents  per  pound  ;  other  stores,  11 
cents.  Butter,  25  cents  per  pound  ;  other  stores,  20.  etc.” 

Stephenson  &  Mitchell  operate  a  coal  works  in  Clarion  county.  They 
keep  a  store,  and  issue  checks  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Westerman 
Iron  Company.  There  is  no  compulsory  process  in  vogue  requiring  the 
miners  to  buy  in  the  store,  but  like  other  places  where  similar  stores  exist 
the  miners  say  they  are  expected  to  deal  there  to  the  exclusion  of  other  stores 
upon  the  theory  that  they  should  be  preferred,  from  the  fact  that  they  fur. 
nish  employment. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Mahoning  Coal  Com¬ 
pany’s  works,  (now  abandoned,)  where  the  following  check  was  given  as 
change : 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


o 


THIS  TICKET  IS  ISSUED  BY  THE 

PINE  RUN  COAL  COMPANY, 


On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  small  change,  and  is  redeemable 
at  their  store  in  Merchandise. 

THE  CHECK  IS  GOOD  FOR  THE 

Amount  of  the  figures  (in  cents)  opposite  the  punch  mark. 

TWO  HOLES  IN  A  CHECK  RENDERS  IT  WORTHLESS. 


Cn 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


80 


85 
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No.  ..  . 

PINE  RUN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Good  only  when  countersigned  by  Jas.  B.  Stetiienson. 

Counter  signature, . 

. Sup't. 

These  checks  are  now  given  out  by  Stephenson  and  Mitchell,  upon  pay¬ 
day,  for  all  sums  less  than  ninety-five  cents.  I  f  a  fractional  part  of  a  dollar 
coming  to  the  miner  is  ninety-eight  cents,  they  receive  one  dollar  cash  ;  if 
ninety-seven  cents,  they  receive  a  ninety-five  cent  check  as  above.  Stores 
of  similar  character  established  by  coal  and  mining  companies,  exist  at 
numerous  other  places  along  the  line  of  the  Allegheny  Valley,  and  Low 
Grade  railroads,  some  of  whom  issue  scrip,  while  others  use  pass-books. 


The  foregoing  is  a  copy  ot  scrip  issued  by  Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company, 
upon  William  Sharpe  &  Co.,  of  Dubois,  Pa.  Mr.  Sharpe  being  a  partner. 
The  same  scrip  is  also  used  and  given  to  the  miners  at  the  Bostonia  coal 
works,  Armstrong  county. 

A  miner  in  the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  Schuylkill  county,  writes  “that  they  do  not  issue  scrip  nor  store 
orders  to  the  miners,  neither  will  they  collect  store  bills  for  any  claims  un¬ 
less  compelled  to  by  writ  of  attachment.”  Another  miner  writing  from 
William  Penn,  near  Shenandoah,  says:  “  There  is  a  store  here  owned  by 
J.  H.  Bechtel,  who  lives  in  Philadelphia,  but  has  officials  employed  to  run 
the  store.  The  proprietor  comes  up  once  a  month,  immediately  after  pay¬ 
day,  as  most  of  the  money  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  colliery,  that  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  store.”  He  further  says  :  “  That  about  two  years  ago  the 
most  of  the  men  were  obliged  to  sign  an  agreement  to  permit  the  store¬ 
keeper  to  collect  all  due  him  from  the  office  of  the  colliery,”  but  does  not 
say  that  the  same  agreement  exists  at  the  present  time.  He  further  adds  : 
“  I  was  told  once  that  1  did  not  deal  much  in  the  store,  but  my  money 
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never  was  kept  for  what  things  I  received  in  the  store.”  Another  corre¬ 
spondent,  a  miner,  writing  from  Loss  Creek,  Schuylkill  county,  says: 
“  There  is  no  company  store  here,  but  there  is  one  kept  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  the  company  deducts  the  store  bill  from  the  wages  of  the  men, 
paying  the  balance  in  cash  regularly  upon  the  first  Saturday  after  the  tenth 
of  each  month.  The  men  can  spend  their  money  where  they  please,  and  to 
the  best  advantage. ”  Another  correspondent  writing  from  the  same  county, 
referring  to  coal  works  at  Raven  Run,  lays  :  “  The  company  with  whom' I 
am  employed  keep  a  store.  I  have  not  received  any  notice  yet  to  deal  in 
the  same,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  I  have,  ever  since  working  for 
this  company,  taken  considerable  out  of  their  store  each  month,  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  know  a  great  many  who  have  been  notified  very  recently  to  deal  in 
their  store  or  quit  their  work  and  houses.  Prices  in  their  store  are  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  in  other  stores,  and  very  often 
inferior  goods.  The  company  issue  no  scrip.  They  issue  printed  checks 
or  statements  a  few  days  before  pay-day,  but  are  not  transferable.  Store 
01  dei  s  are  issued  on  their  own  store  to  such  of  their  employes  whose  wages 
are  small,  and  who  are  apt  to  overdraw  their  accounts.  To  all  others  pass¬ 
books  are  given.  The}’  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  however,  that  you  get  no 
more  goods  than  there  are  wages  due  you.” 

From  a  correspondent  in  Plymouth,  Luzerne  county,  the  following  has 
been  received  at  the  Bureau  : 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  printed  matter  on  inside  page  of  pass-book, 
which  is  in  all  pass-books  held  by  traders  in  employ  of  this  one  particular 
company,  viz  :  C.  Parrish  &  Co.,  who  largely  represent  the  heaviest  min¬ 
ing  interest  in  this  vicinity.  My  estimate  of  ratio  of  increased  per  cent, 
paid  by  employes  to  company  stores,  is  ascertained  from  prices  marked, 
and  charged  in  the  same ;  this  pass-book  being  used  to  first  of  present 
month,  viz  :  January,  1880,  Mine  No.  16,  Customer  No . ” 

(COPY.) 

“  Jhis  pass-book  must  always  be  presented  when  goods  are  ordered,  and  the  pur¬ 
chases  entered  therein  at  the  time,  and  goods  so  purchased  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
purchasers  employers,  out  of  the  amount  due  him  for  work  and  labor  ;  the  receipt  of 
H.  H.  Ashley  &  Co.,  to  be  a  full  discharge  for  so  much  indebtedness  of  the  employers 
to  the  employe  who  hold  this  book.” 

“Always  bring  your  book .” 

Yo  orders  will  be  taken  for  goods  on,  o-  during  the  first  month  to  exceed  amount 
of  credit  due  from  the  last  month,  or  at  any  time  to  exceed  credit  or  earnings.” 

"  On  receipt  of  book  embracing  above  conditions,  a  paper  is  signed  by 
employe,  and  held  by  the  firm  or  firms,  giving  them  power  of  attorney  to  re¬ 
ceipt  to  employers  for  all  moneys  due  them,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  the 
employe  gets  himself  from  the  company,  on  presentation  of  his  due-bill, 
above  what  is  retained  for  rent,  powder,  and  mine  supplies,  store,  &c.” 

T\  ith  reference  to  comparison  of  prices  between  individual  and  company 
stores  in  same  locality,  the  same  correspondent  writes  :  “  I  place  the  aver¬ 
age  at  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  positive,  with  a  strong  probability  it  may 
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reach  fifteen  per  cent.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  hence,  make  figures  ten 
per  cent.,  while  nine  out  of  ten  professional  merchants  would  not  estimate 
less  than  fifteen  up  to  twenty  per  cent.  One  reason  why  an  exact  average 
cannot  be  reached  on  one  general  account  is,  that  dry-goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  Ac.,  vary  so  in  quality,  that  no  fixed  comparison  can  be 
made  to  reach  difference  in  pi-ice,  and  it  is  on  this  class  of  goods,  that  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  of  customers  is  based,  running  high  in  extra  percentage,  and 
which  business  men  claim,  reach  a  general  average  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.  In  other  cases,  where  large  corporations  are  operating  in  this  valley, 
who  recognize  no  truck  system,  viz:  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
and  Delaware  and  Hudson,  agents  employed  as  superintendents,  or  holding- 
lucrative  positions,  start  private  enterprises,  conducted  by  brothers,  sons, 
or  other  relatives,  and  hence  use  influence  of  position  with  employes  to  con¬ 
trol  the  trade  of  a  large,  and  important  part  of  communities,  while  they 
themselves  are  virtually  the  .owners.  I  could  cite  cases  of  this  kind  exist¬ 
ing,  which  is  of  no  import  here,  only  merely  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
exact  as  much  extra  per  cent,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  relation  being  more 
voluntary  in  character.” 

At  Kingston,  Luzerne  county,  are  located  the  mines  of  the  Kingston 
Coal  Company,  limited.  In  the  town  of  Kingston  there  is  a  store  under 
the  firm  name  of  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  individual  members  of  said  firm  be¬ 
ing  Thomas  Beaver,  of  Danville,  and  Daniel  Edwards,  of  Kingston.  Both 
are  said  to  be  heavy  stockholders  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Company.  Mr. 
Edwards  is  also  superintendent  of  the  company.  A  workman  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  company  writes  the  bureau  “  that  they  are  expected  to  deal  in 
the  store,  without  exception  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  not  immediately  dis¬ 
charged,  but  given  work  bj'  which  they  can  scarcely  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  The  miner  or  employ^  served  in  this  manner  understands  the 
trick,  and  he  remedies  it  by  either  trading  in  the  store  or  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.” 

The  same  company,  the  Bureau  is  informed,  have  mines  at  Plymouth, 
three  miles  from  Kingston.  The  employes  of  this  mine,  so  says  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  are  expected  to  deal  at  the  Edwards  &  Co.’s  store  also.  If 
convenient,  the  store  team  will  deliver  the  goods  ;  if  otherwise,  the  pur¬ 
chasers  convey  them  home  as  best  they  can.”  It  is  estimated  that  in  mod¬ 
erate  good  times  the  sale  of  goods  at  the  above  store  averages  $8,000  per 
month. 

A  comparison  of  prices  is  given  for  December,  1879,  by  the  same  writer, 
the  prices  accredited  to  other  stores  being  based  upon  a  credit  of  thirty 
days : 


Edwards  &  Co.’s  Store. 


Flour  per  barrel, . $8  00 

Chop,  . 1  50 

Corn  meal, . 1  50 

Butter  per  pound, .  35 

Bacon  per  pound, .  10 


Other  Stores. 


Flour  per  barrel, . $7  75 

Chop,  . 1  25 

Corn  meal, . 1  25 

Butter  per  pound, .  30 


Bacon  per  pound,  ...  7  cents  to  8 
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Ham  per  pound,  . 
Lard  per  pound,  . 
Cheese  per  pound, 
Teas  per  pound,  . 
Coffees  per  pound, 
G  sugar  per  pound, 
A  sugar  per  pound, 
C  sugar  per  pound, 


$0  13 

13 


.  .  CO  cents  to  1  00 

.  .  28  cents  to  37 

.  13 

.  12 

.  11 


Ham  per  pound,  . 
Lard  per  pound,  . 
Cheese  per  pound, 
Teas  per  pound, 
Coffees  per  pound, 
G  sugar  per  pound, 
A  sugar  per  pound, 
C  sugar  per  pound, 


11  cents  to  $0  12 


.  12 

16  cents  to  18 

25  cents  to  75 

25  cents  to  30 

.  11 

......  10 

.  9 


Since  receiving  the  foregoing,  an  opportunity  being  afforded  one  of' the 
attaches  of  the  Bureau  to  visit  his  home  in  Luzerne  county,  he  was  author¬ 
ized  to  make  personal  inquiry  upon  the  subject  among  employers,  employes, 
and  others.  As  a  result  of  said  inquiry,  we  append  the  following  inter¬ 
views  : 


Ashley  &  C’o.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

Q.  Mr.  Ashley,  you  are  aware  that  there  is  considerable  agitation  against 
the  company  store  system  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  answer  me  a  few  questions  regarding  your  store  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Any  information  that  I  can  give  I  will  do  so  cheerfully. 

Q.  Do  you  operate  or  own  any  mines  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  firm  connected  with  the  mines,  directly  or  indirectly? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Parrish,  (1113-  partner,)  is  connected  with 
Charles  Parrish  &  Co.  or  not.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Who  deals  principally  with  you  ? 

A.  The  employes  of  the  W.  B.  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  operated  by  C. 
Parrish  &  Co.,  their  lessees. 

Q.  Are  there  any  means  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  compel  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  deal  with  3rou  ? 

A.  Not  an3r.  Every  man  can  choose  his  place  of  dealing  without  any 
notice  or  complaint  upon  our  part  or  upon  the  part  of  the  superintendent 
or  bosses.  They  deal  with  us,  and  so  far  seem  satisfied.  We  hear  no  com¬ 
plaint  from  our  customers. 

Q.  Are  miners  allowed  any  preferences  about  their  work  that  deal  with 
the  company  store  over  those  who  do  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  mines,  as 
they  are  in  no  wa}‘  connected  with  the  store. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  pay  their  own  accounts  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  All  bills  against  the  miners  and  mine  employes,  in  general, 
is  handed  into  the  office  of  the  lessees  of  W.  B.  C.  A  I.  Co. 

Q.  Does  C.  Parrish  &  Co.  charge  anything  for  collecting  this  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  percentage  is  allowed  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  a  fair  question,  and  I  don’t  really  care  to  tell  that. 

Q.  This  percentage  then  comes  off  the  men  ? 

A.  Well,  you  might  say  so.  I  suppose  it  does. 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  the  married  employes  deal  with  you  ? 

A.  Well,  there  lies  the  time  book,  you  can  see  for  yourself;  but  wait,  I 
will  count  it  up,  so  we  will  be  sure.  It  foots  up  about  two  thirds  of  them. 

Q.  That  book  gives  the  amount  of  money  due  each  man,  and  the  amount 
of  his  dealing  with  j’ou,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  amount  of  each  man’s  earnings? 

A.  It  is  reported  to  us  daily. 

Q.  Does  that  book  belong  to  the  mine  company  or  the  store  company  ? 

A.  It  belongs  to  the  store,  and  is  a  duplicate  of  the  mine  company’s 
book. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  the  employes  of  the  mine  company  to  deal  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  regardless  of  his  earnings  ? 

A.  No.  We  allow  no  man  goods  beyond  his  earnings.  He  is  entitled  to 
trade  to  the  amount  coming  to  him  to  date.  We  think  that  it  is  bad  busi¬ 
ness  to  allow  a  person  to  deal  beyond  the  extent  of  his  earnings,  and  we 
don’t  care  to  leave  goods  go  out  without  some  evidence  of  our  getting  our 
pay  for  them. 

Q.  In  case  a  man  desired  goods  as  a  necessity,  and  had  not  earned  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  for  them  at  the  time,  would  you  refuse  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  often — when  there  is  a  prospect  of  working  steady  for 
a  few  months — allow  responsible  parties,  who  desire  to  buy  bedding,  &c., 
two  and  three  months  to  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  times  of  suspension  or  stoppage  of  the  mines,  allow  any 
of  the  employes  credit  ? 

A.  Only  to  a  limited  extent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  man. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  credit  any  man  who  has  property,  would  you 
not  ? 

A.  Not  always ;  but  often  men  of  character  have  property.  Should  we 
allow  credit  to  men  in  general,  many  would,  on  the  starting  up  of  the  works, 
move  to  other  localities,  and  in  that  wa}’  we  would  lose  a  great  deal,  as  such 
men  as  a  general  thing  never  pay. 

Q.  You  then  allow  all  employes  of  this  mine  company  to  deal  with  you 
to  the  amount  of  their  daily  earnings  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  only  those  that  enter  into  a  regular  contract  with  us.  They 
sign  a  printed  contract,  and  in  connection  with  that  we  sign  another  agree¬ 
ing  to  accept  them  and  allow  them  trade. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  one  of  those  agreements  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  men  compelled  to  sign  the  contracts  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  we  will  allow  no  employ*;  of  the  mines  to  deal  with  us 
that  does  not  sign  it.  If  he  does  not  sign  it,  he  must  deal  elsewhere,  unless 
he  deals  with  us  for  cash.  There  is  no  compulsion. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  mine  employes  deal  elsewhere,  are  their  wages  paid  in 
cash  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  all  in  cash,  whatever  is  coming  to  them.  I  would  here 
state,  that  the  most  of  the  men  prefeYdealing  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  your  store  open  during  long  strikes  or  suspensions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  on  the  cash  principal. 

Q.  How  do  your  prices  compare  with  cash  or  individual  stores  ? 

A.  Well,  some  things  we  are  a  little  higher,  but  we  have  the  best  of  every 
thing,  and  we  give  good  weight  and  measure,  but  we  are  lower  in  price  on 
some  goods  than  the  cash  stores.  I  would  like  you  to  talk  to  some  of  our 
customers.  I  would  not  like  to  name  any  one,  but  like  you  to  go  amongst 
any  of  them,  and  see  for  yourself.  I  would  also  like  you  to  see  Mr.  Scott, 
my  book-keeper. 

Interview  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Q.  Mr.  Scott,  can  you  give  me  any  information  as  regards  the  benefits 
or  abuses  of  the  company  store  system  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  my  experience  is  not  very  great  with  these  institutions,  as 
I  have  only  been  here'for  about  four  years  ;  yet,  in  that  time,  I  have  seen 
much.  We  have  a  queer  people  to  deal  with.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
to  furnish  them  with  the  best  of  everything,  and  company  stores  always 
give  the  best  of  weight  and  measure.  Mr.  Ashley  will  not  buy  any  goods 
that  are  not  the  best.  In  case  of  sickness  or  death,  we  often  advance  mo¬ 
ney  to  our  distressed  people,  and  then  when  the  time  of  settlement  arrives, 
we  are  upbraided  for  these  favors,  they  claiming,  had  we  not  advanced  them 
the  money,  that  they  would  have  so  much  more  coming  to  them.  They 
forget  that  their  expenses  were  to  be  paid  during  their  troubles.  I  merely 
mention  this,  to  show  you  how  thoughtless  our  people  are.  I  am  very 
positive  that  there  is  no  compulsion  in  vogue,  whereby  any  of  the  company’s 
employes  are  compelled  to  deal  in  the  store.  They  seem  to  prefer  company 
stores  to  others,  from  the  fact,  that  everything  they  get  is  good,  or  it  can 
be  returned.  And  as  to  men  being  forced  to  deal  with  us  through  intimi¬ 
dation,  or  by  giving  bad  places  in  the  mines,  whereby  they  might  not  earn 
a  subsistence,  is  not  so  ;  for  I  can  prove  to  you  that  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  earn  the  best  wages  paid  in  the  mines,  and  have  the  best  paying 
breasts,  -who  do  not  deal  a  dollar  in  the  company  store.  Ashley  &  Co., 
charge  a  little  more  for  some  things,  and  less  for  others.  They  pay  Parrish 
&  Co.,  four  per  cent,  for  all  collections.  The  bills  against  the  men  are 
made  out,  and  sent  to  Parrish  &  Co’s,  office,  and  are  deducted  from  the 
men’s  pay,  and  remitted  to  Ashley  &  Co.,  less  the  commission  I  just  stated 
of  the  four  per  cent.  The  balance  due  the  men  is  paid  once  a  month,  in  cash. 
To  cash  customers,  and  outsiders  who  do  not  work  around  the  mines,  but 
deal  with  us  by  the  month,  and  pay  their  own  bills,  we  allow  a  discount  of 
five  per  cent.,  so  we  only  offer  an  inducement  of  one  per  cent,  over  the 
prices  charged  the  miners,  as  we  allow  four  per  cent,  for  collection. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ashley  : 
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Messrs.  H.  H.  Ashley  &  Company,  No. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  wish  to  purchase  goods  from  your  store,  from  time  to  time,  on  credit. 
I  am  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  lessee  and  contractor,  under  the  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  and  agree  that  you 
may  collect  the  price  of  all  goods  which  you  shall  furnish  me  or  my  family  ^ 
or  which  you  have  already  furnished  from  the  said  company,  their  receiv¬ 
ers,  lessee,  or  contractor,  or  any  other  party  employing  me,  out  of  any 
amounts  that  they  now  owe  me,  or  may  hereafter  be  indebted  to  me,  and 
that  your  receipt  to  my  employers  shall  be  a  full  discharge  of  such  indebted¬ 
ness  for  the  amounts  thus  collected. 

Witness , .  . 

. 188  . 


We  accept  the  proposition  of . as  above  made, 

and  agree  to  give  him  credit  on  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  proposed, 
to  such  amounts,  and  for  so  long  as  we  may  deem  expedient. 

Witness , .  . 

. 188  . 

Interview  with  Mr.  Gaskins,  Manager  of  Edwards  &  Co.’s  Store, 

Kingston,  Luzerne  County. 

Q.  Does  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.  own  this  store  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  also  operate  or  own  mines  ? 

A.  They  own  some  coal  lands,  and  lease  some,  also  operate  the  same. 

Q.  Do  the  employes  deal  in  this  store  ? 

A.  Most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compulsion,  either  in  a  direct  or  indirect  way,  used  to 
make  them  deal  with  you  ? 

A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  any  favor  shown  to  those  who  deal  with  you,  over  those  who 
do  not  deal  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  there  is  not.  We  endeavor  to  employ  capable  men,  and 
when  we  meet  a  good,  honest  man,  and  he  is  competent,  we  generally  try 
to  keep  him,  and  of  course  we  favor  him  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  and 
sometimes  he  does  get  a  position  that  he  makes  more  than  others.  But  we 
have  men  who  earn  the  best  wages  we  pay,  who  do  not  deal  a  dollar  in  the 
store. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  employes,  generally  ? 

A.  Our  men  are  mostly  Welsh,  and  we  have  the  most  quiet  pay-day  in 
the  valley.  We  very  seldom  see  a  drunken  man  at  such  times. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  this  firm  employ  ? 
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A.  Sis  or  seven  hundred  men  and  boys.  Many  of  the  men  are  married. 

Q.  Do  all  the  married  men  deal  with  you  ? 

A.  Most  of  them  do — some  deal  a  little,  some  more.  We  have  men  who 
buy  nothing  hut  boots  and  tobacco.  "We  also  have  men  who  deal  in  Pitts- 
ton,  for  we  have  seen  the  wagons  deliver  the  goods. 

Q.  Are  men  under  your  employ  mistreated,  or  placed  in  such  positions 
that  they  can  hardly  earn  a  subsistence,  for  not  dealing  at  your  store  ? 

A.  Xow  that  is  a  question  that  your  department  would  ascertain  with  more 
correctness,  by  placing  a  man  in  the  mines,  and  observing  himself.  I  can 
assert,  positively,  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  one  man  and  an¬ 
other,  unless  under  a  question  of  competency.  We  will  give  our  capable 
men  the  best  places.  Sometimes  we  have  men  who  think  they  are  fully 
capable,  when  they  are  not,  and,  of  course,  expect  good  places,  and  when 
they  do  not  receive  them,  they  complain. 

Q.  Are  your  prices  in  keeping  with  individual  cash  stores  ? 

A.  We  try  to  have  our  prices  uniform.  Cash  stores  generally  charge 
more  for  some  articles  than  others,  but  we  endeavor  to  have  our  profits  of 
a  uniform  rate.  But  our  customers  must  have  the  best  of  everything,  and 
the  consequence  is  we  have  to  pay  higher,  and  charge  higher  for  such 
goods.  We  have  no  goods  of  a  poor  character — everything  is  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  by  a  pass-book  ? 

A.  Xot  altogether. 

Q.  What  other  system  do  you  have  ? 

A.  We  have  an  order  s}Tstera.  Every  man’s  time  is  handed  in  the  store 
every  morning  at  nine  o’clock.  And  when  any  of  our  men  want  anything 
in  the  store,  they  apply  to  the  book-keeper,  and  he  issues  an  order  for  any 
amount  that  they  may  want,  providing  that  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  due  him.  Then,  should  he  not  deal  the  entire  order,  we  write 
across  the  face  of  the  order  the  amount  yet  due  on  it,  so  that  employe 
knows  exactly  how  much  is  coming  to  him.  Many  men,  who  are  not  good 
in  figures,  prefer  this  system. 

.Q.  Do  you  give  orders  on  other  stores  ? 

A.  Xo,  sir;  only  in  one  exception.  We  give  orders  on  Evans  &  Broth¬ 
er’s  drug  store.  We  do  this  to  accommodate  our  men,  and  we  pay  these 
orders  to  Evans  &  Brother,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  in  cash  all  balances  due  your  employes,  after  the  store 
bills  are  deducted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  once  a  month.  We  have  men  in  our  mines,  who  with  their 
sons,  earn  from  $200  to  $250  a  month.  These  men  run  a  store  bill  of 
about  $75  to  $80  per  month.  The  balance  is  all  in  cash. 

Q.  Do  you  give  credit  to  men  beyond  their  earnings  ? 

A.  Xo,  sir.  We  allow  no  employe  to  trade  out  more  than  he  earns.  We 
know  each  day  how  much  is  coming  to  every  man.  He  can  have  goods 
only  to  that  amount. 

Q.  In  case  the  works  shut  down  or  suspend,  do  you  allow  your  employes 
to  trade  on  credit  ? 
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A.  No,  sir.  We  close  down  all  accounts.  We  sell  no  goods  that  we  see 
no  way  to  get  our  pay  for.  We  have  carried  some  men  over,  and  they 
would  change  their  base  of  work  when  times  would  revive,  and  we  would 
then  lose  by  it.  So  we  shut  down  on  such  work,  and  in  such  times  we 
deal  only  in  cash,  or  close  up. 

Q.  In  case  a  man  gets  in  trouble,  would  you  turn  him  from  your  store 
if  he  was  behind,  simply  because  on  the  eve  of  his  misfortune  he  happened 
to  draw  all  that  was  coming  to  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  often  help  our  men  who  have  become  sick  or  disabled, 
or  sickness  in  the  family.  We  do  this  where  we  can  with  safety. 

Q.  Does  the  Danville  Company,  Beaver  &  Waterman,  have  anything  to 
do  with  Edwards  &  Co.  ? 

A.  It  is  about  the  same  thing.  Any  time  that  we  can  give  you  any  in¬ 
formation,  or  desire  to  investigate  our  dealings  witli  our  men,  the  prices  of 
goods,  and  their  comparative  qualities,  we  will  cheerfully  do  all  we  can  for 
you.  But  I  advise  you  to  see  some  of  our  men,  and  get  their  story.  I 
think  they  would  throw  more  light  on  the  subject,  and  would  be  of  more 
benefit  to  you  than  our  story. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  order  issued  by  Edwards  <fc  Co.,  alluded 
to  in  forgoing  interview  : 


No.  .  .  . 

Kingston,  Pa.,  .  . 

. 187 

pp 

PP 

-3 

OP 

P3 

Ph 

OQ 

Pay  to  .  . 

EDWARDS  &  CO. 

.  in  Merchandise 

Ph 

&- 

o 

t-  •  •  • 

Interview  with  Thomas  Herbert,  William  X.  Lewis,  John  H.  Herb, 
and  Thomas  D.  Richards,  Employees  of  C.  Parrish  &  Co.,  Plymouth, 

Pa. 

Q.  Do  you  men  work  for  C.  P.  &  Co  ? 

A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  with  Ashley  &  Co? 

A.  We'do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compulsory  process  in  vogue  to  make  you  deal  with  them  ? 
A.  There  is  not.  We  can  deal  with  them  or  we  can  deal  where  we  please. 
Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash,  if  you  do  not  deal  any  in  the  store? 

A.  We  are;  and  we  can  go  where  we  please  to  buy,  and  many  do. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  pay  higher  for  goods  at  Ashley  &  Co.  than  at  the 
cash  store  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  some  things  we  pay  higher,  and  others  not  so  high. 
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Q.  Well,  why  is  it;  if  you  are  not  compelled  to  deal  in  the  company 
store  that  you  do,  when  you  know  3-011  pay  more  monej^  for  goods  than 
you  would  at  the  cash  stores  ? 

A.  Well,  we  get  the  best  weights  and  measures,  and  anything  we  get  we 
can  depend  on  it  to  be  good. 

Q.  In  your  estimation,  are  the  company  stores  a  good  or  bad  institu¬ 
tion  ? 

A.  Well,  they  are  both  good  and  bad.  Some  men  hold  out,  that  if  the 
company  store  did  not  exist  that  we  would  get  our  pay  more  regular.  That 
sometimes  the}’  hold  the  pay  back  for  the  purpose  of  getting  us  to  deal  in 
the  store,  through  necessity.  Then  again,  if  a  poor  man  should  come  in  a 
locality  and  get  work  and  have  no  money,  and  he  works  a  day  he  can  go 
to  the  company  store  and  get  something  to  eat,  to  the  amount  he  has  earned. 
He  could  not  do  this  at  all  times  in  a  cash  store.  In  such  cases  the  com¬ 
pany  stores  are  a  good  thing.  But  the  company  stores  are  not  so  ex¬ 
orbitant  as  they  used  to  be,  they  are  more  upon  an  equality  with  the  cash 
stores. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  man  that  has  been  ill-treated  in  the 
mines,  or  has  been  disfavored,  or  any  disposition  shown  in  any  way  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  deal  in  a  company  store  ? 

A.  We  can  not.  We  do  not  know  of  any. 

In  Tioga  county,  there  are  three  large  company  stores,  situated  at  An¬ 
trim,  Fall  Brook,  and  Arnot.  A  miner  writing  from  Morris  Run  states, 
“  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Anderson,  is  the  store-keeper,  upon  whom  orders  are  issued 
lry  the  Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Company,  for  goods,  the  amount  thereof 
being  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  miner.”  He  saj's  they  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  in  the  store.  Two  miners  from  Arnot  says  there  is  no  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  that  prices  compare  favorably  with  other  localities.  Three 
from  Fall  Brook  says  that  orders  are  issued  upon  the  store,  and  agree 
that  some  goods  “  are  higher,”  and  “  others  at  about  usual  rates.”  Two  re¬ 
ports  were  received  from  Antrim,  one  stating  that  they  are  “  not  compelled 
to  trade  in  the  store,  and  that  prices  are  reasonable,  and  fully  benelicial  to 
trade  in.”  The  other  states,  that  “  if  any  effort  is  made  by  the  miners  to 
purchase  elsewhere,  that  a  discharge  is  sure  to  follow.” 

The  following  description  of  the  company  store  at  Antrim,  is  taken  from 
the  Blossburg  Industrial  Register  : 

“  In  the  year  1873,  the  company  commenced  the  erection  of  one  of  the 
finest  stores  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  We  will  not  attempt  an  elaborate 
description,  but  will  briefly  add  that  is  four  stories  high,  containing  a  sales¬ 
room  25  by  80,  lighted  by  bay  windows,  and  glass  front,  with  four  store¬ 
rooms,  furnace,  coal  cellars,  tailor  shop,  clothing-room,  shoemaker  shop, 
sleeping-rooms  for  clerks,  office  of  book-keeper,  &c.  It  is  supplied  with  all 
the  necessary  registers  and  elevators,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  model  of 
convenience  and  taste.  The  office  of  the  pa3r-master  and  manager,  is  a  fine 
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edifice,  complete  in  every  respect,  supplied  with  burglar  and  fire-proof 
vaults  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  books  and  papers.  The  town  of  An¬ 
trim,  contains  now  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  dwellings,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  two  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  about  three  hundred  men 
employed  in  the  various  departments.  Like  Fall  Brook,  the  work  and 
business  is  divided  into  departments,  all  under  the  supervision  of  a  man¬ 
ager,  who  reports  to  the  general  manager,  A.  Hardt.” 

At  the  foregoing  works  they  issue  printed  orders,  as  follows : 


!  No. 


FALL  BROOK  COAL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  Pa., 

Will  please  pay . .  .  •  .  .  .  . 

. dollars  in  Merchandise , 

and  charge  the  same  to  the  account  of 

.  Paymaster. 

Antrim, . 18  .  .  . 


Should  the  holder  of  the  above  order,  purchase  at  one  time,  but  one  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth,  he  receives  in  shape  of  change,  the  following: 


FALL  BROOK  COAL 

COMPANY’S  STORE. 

$1. 

Antrim,  Pa.,  . 

.  18  ■  •  , 

Good  for . 

. in  Merchandise. 

. Clerk. 

There  is  no  other  store  nearer  than  Wellsboro’,  which  is  ten  miles  dis 
taut.  A  comparison  of  prices  is  given  by  a  resident  of  Antrim,  as  follows  : 


Wellsboro’. 

Sugar,  standard  A,  per  pound,  .  .  .  .  ?  10 
Sugar,  standard  C,  per  pound,  ....  9 

Sugar,  cut  loaf,  per  pound,  ....  12 

Sugar,  powdered,  per  pound,  ...  12 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  pound,  .  ...  11 

Teas,  gunpowder,  per  pound,  ....  50 

Teas,  young  hyson,  per  pound,  ...  40 

Teas,  Japan,  per  pound, .  40 

Teas,  Japan,  per  pound, .  30 

Teas,  Oolong,  per  pound, .  40 

Teas,  English  breakfast,  per  pound,  .  40 


Coffees, Rio  choice,  (green,)  per  pound  20 
25  Statistics. 


Antrim. 

Sugar,  standard  A, . $  12 £ 

Sugar,  standard  C, . 11 

Sugar,  cut  loaf,  .  14 

Sugar,  powdered, .  14 

Sugar,  granulated, .  13 

Teas,  gunpowder, .  90 

Teas,  young  hyson, .  80 

Teas,  Japan, .  60 

Teas,  Japan, .  90 

Teas,  Oolong, .  80 

Teas,  English  breakfast .  90 

Coffee,  green,  Rio  choice, .  30 
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Wellsboro’. 


Antrim. 


Coffees,  Java,  choice,  green,  per  pound  28 
Coffees,  Rio,  good,  roasted,  per  pound,  20 
Coffees,  Rio,  choice,  roasted,  per  pound  25 
Coffees,  Java, choice, roasted, per  pound  35 


Syrups,  extra  fine  drips, .  50 

Syrups,  best  white  drips, .  70 

Syrups,  New  Orleans  extra, .  50 

Vinegar,  (cider,)  gallon, .  20 

Kerosene,  gallon, .  12 

Brooms, .  15 

Brooms, .  20 

Baking  powder, .  35 

Cream  tartar,  . .  40 

Crackers,  .  .  8 

Extract  of  lemon, .  18 

Raisins, .  12 

Cinnamon,  ground, .  50 

Flour,  XXX, .  7  50 

Mustard, .  50 

Ginger, .  24 

Codfish, .  04 

Wooden  pails, .  15 

Papper  pails, .  40 


Coffee,  green,  Java,  choice, .  44 

Coffee,  roasted,  Rio,  good, .  30 

Coffee,  Rio,  choice.  (Don’t  keep.) 
Coffee,  Java,  choice.  (Don’t  keep.) 

Syrups,  extra  fine  drips, .  80 

Syrups,  B.  fine  drips.  (Don’t  keep.) 
Syrups,  New  Orleans  extra,  ....  70 

Vinegar,  cider, .  32 

Kerosene,  .  20 

Brooms, .  30 

Brooms, .  35 

Baking  powder, .  35 

Cream  tartar, .  60 

Crackers, .  10 

Extract  of  lemon, .  20 

Raisins, .  18 

Cinnamon,  ground,  .  80 

Flour,  XXX, .  8  50 

Mustard, .  80 

Ginger, .  40 

Codfish, . 09 

Wooden  pails, .  30 

Papper,  .  75 


In  addition  to  replies  received  to  general  letter,  heretofore  alluded  to, 
upon  this  subject,  the  blanks  sent  to  all  employes  contained  thirty-five  ques¬ 
tions,  among  them  the  following  : 

11th.  Have  your  employers  a  store  connected  with  their  establishment, 
in  which  employes  are  expected  to  trade  ? 

12th.  If  so,  how  will  prices  compare  with  those  charged  at  other  stores  ? 

13tli.  Does  your  employer  pay  any  portion  of  wages  in  orders  on  stores 
in  your  locality  ? 


Whole  number  of  returns,  . 476 

Number  reporting  company  stores, .  156 

Number  reporting  no  company  stores, . 290 

Number  reporting  compulsion,  . 16 

Number  reporting  no  compulsion, . 31 

Number  reporting  orders  on  other  stores,  . 96 

Number  reporting  no  orders  on  other  stores,  ....  328 

Number  not  answering  the  store  question, . 30 

Number  not  answering  the  order  question,  . 52 


The  comparison  of  prices,  as  given  n  the  above  returns,  will  average  16§ 
per  cent,  higher  in  company  stores  than  in  others. 

The  specimen  copies  of  scrip  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  with  extracts 
from  the  letters  accompanying  them,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  operations  of 
the  “  truck  system’  in  this  State.  The  specimens  and  extracts  could  be 
multiplied  by  many  others,  but  sufficient  has  been  given  to  show  that  its 
existence  is  more  extensive  than  probably  many  had  anticipated,  while  the 
“  extracts’  are  fair  indications,  that  if  there  be  a  remedy  the  wage  orker 
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would  hail  it  with  delight.  The  comparisons  given  of  prices  as  between 
company  stores  and  others,  show  conclusively,  that  the  employer  adds 
largely  to  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  his  commodity,  by  the  fur¬ 
ther  sale  to  his  workmen  of  store  goods,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends 
to  deprive  the  workmen  from  exercising  unembarrassed  the  high  privilege 
of  disposing  of  his  own  hard  earnings  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

To  say  that  workmen  are  compelled  by  any  special  edict,  proclaimed  in 
any  special  locality,  b}r  compan}'  or  companies  to  deal  in  their  stores,  would 
probably  be  saying  too  much,  and  yet,  that  in  very  many  places  there  is  a 
moral  compulsion,  produced  in  various  ways,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
special  inducements  portrayed,  (and  there  are  inducements,)  accompanied 
by  persuasive  arguments,  that  he  who  furnishes  the  labor,  is  entitled  to  the 
patronage  of  the  laborer  at  the  employer’s  store,  admits  of  a  moral  com¬ 
pulsory  process  that  none  know  so  well  as  the  employer  or  agent  who  ad¬ 
vances  them,  and  the  workman  who  meekly  listens,  and  submits  to  them. 
The  one  is  the  shrewd,  selfish  device  of  employer  or  agent,  to  add  to  pro¬ 
ductive  profits ;  the  other,  is  the  meek  submission  of  the  employ^,  induced 
by  family  attachments,  and  the  necessities  that  surround  him.  To  say  that 
companies  who  keep  stores  of  this  character,  leave  the  workmen  untram¬ 
meled  to  purchase  where  he  pleases,  and  to  the  best  advantage,  is  but 
mockery,  and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  thinking  mechanics  of  our 
land,  for  they  all  know  that  they  stand  as  impending  obstructions  to  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise,  and  thus  rob  the  masses  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
few. 

The  question  has  arisen,  can  these  stores  be  suppressed  by  law  ?  We 
have  already  shown  that  all  law  in  this  particular  in  this  country  has  been 
ineffectual.  All  attempts,  too,  in  this  State,  to  enact  a  law  of  a  sweeping 
character  has  failed.  Their  failure  can  be  ascribed  to  the  impossibilities 
attempted.  To  declare  it  a  penal  offense,  for  a  company  or  individual 
members  thereof,  to  keep  a  store,  and  sell  goods,  even  to  employes,  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  as  it  circumscribes  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  designated  number,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  To  punish 
such  storekeepers  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  because,  forsooth,  they 
would  demand  a  greater  price  for  goods  sold  by  them,  than  the  same 
could  be  purchased  from  others,  would  lead  to  interminable  confusion,  and 
place  the  offender  in  a  position  unwarranted  by  justice  or  equity.  The 
sale  of  a  pound  of  cheese  or  butter  at  a  higher  figure  than  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  elsewhere  consigning  men  to  prison,  is  a  power  too  sweeping  to  be 
used  by  designing  and  heartless  individuals,  is  providing  a  remedy  more  to 
be  abhorred  than  the  disease  itself.  We  think,  however,  that  law  should 
compel  the  employer  to  pay  his  employe  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  land ; 
that  the  issuing  of  scrip  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  settlements  in  full 
should  be  made  at  least  once  a  month.  With  this  money  earned  as  wages, 
the  workman  should  be  left  free  to  purchase  where  he  pleases,  and  to  the 
best  advantage,  whether  that  be  in  a  company  or  any  other  store.  Such  a 
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state  of  affairs,  would  give  an  impetus  to  individual  enterprises  in  many 
localities,  where  now  they  are  dormant  ;  would  instil  new  ideas  of  economy, 
frugality,  and  thrift  into  the  minds  of  the  workmen,  while  it  would  in  no 
wise  tend  to  diminish  the  productive  profits  of  the  employer.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  secured,  the  workmen  would  toil  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  more 
willing  hand  ;  his  increased  exertions  enjoyed  to  its  fullest  fruition,  and 
the  days  of  the  “  truck  system”  in  Pennsylvania  would  he  numbered. 
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REPORTS 

OF 

MINE  INSPECTORS. 


ANTHRACITE. 


For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  thorough  and  complete  statistical  report 
of  the  coal  production  of  the  State,  blanks  were  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  the  mine  inspectors  throughout  the  anthracite  region,  requesting  the 
names  and  characteristics  of  all  the  collieries  in  their  respective  districts, 
with  the  ventilation,  number  of  employes,  amount  of  coal  mined,  and  days 
worked,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879.  Only  one  inspector 
(James  Ryan,  Shamokin  District,)  responded,  and  is  given  herewith. 


NAMES  OF  COLLIERIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  MINING  DISTRICT  OF  SHAMOKIN,  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  1,  1819. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  COLLIERIES  IN  THE  MINING 


Collieries. 

Seams  Worked. 

Dip. 

Ash. 

Number  i 

shafts.  1 

Depth, 

yards. 

Mount  Carmel  Shaft,  .  . 

Mammoth, . 

North  and  south, 

White, . 

2 

157 

Bast, . 

Mammoth  and  Skidmore, 

South,  . 

do . 

287 

West  Brookside, . 

Lvkens  Valley, . 

North  and  south, 

Red,  . 

ft 

Bear  Valley,  . 

Twins, . 

North, . 

White, . 

1 

1071 

Burnside, . 

do . 

North  and  south, 

do . 

George  Fales, . 

No.  11,  . 

South, . 

do . 

Helfensteine, . 

Lykens  Valley, . 

North, . 

Red,  . 

Keystone, . 

Mammoth, . 

do . 

White,  .... 

Locust  Run, . 

do.  . . 

South, . 

do . 

Merriam, . 

do.  . 

do . 

do . 

Locust  Spring, . 

i 

do.  . 

do . . 

do . 

Potts,  . 

do.  . 

do . 

do . 

North  .Ashland, . 

do.  . 

North, . 

do . 

Preston,  No.  1,  . 

Skidmore, . 

South,  . 

do . 

Preston,  No.  2, . 

Mammoth  and  Skidmore 

do.  . 

do . 

Preston,  No.  3, . 

and  Primrose. 
Mammoth,  ....... 

South  and  north, 

do.  ..... 

Tunnel, . 

do.  ........ 

do.  do. 

do . 

Wadley  Slope, . 

do.  . 

South,  . 

Little  Diamond, . 

Little  Diamond,  .... 

do . 

Red, . 

North  Franklin,  No.l,  .  . 

Lykens  Vailey, . 

do.  . 

do . 

North  Franklin,  No.  2,  .  . 

Twins, . 

North  and  south, 

White,  .... 

Big  Mountain, . 

Twins  and  Pink  Ash,  .  .  . 

North  and  south, 

Pink  and  white, 

Excelsior, . 

Twins, . 

White, . 

Enterprise, . 

Twins  and  Lykens  Valley, 

North  and  south, 

do . 

Reliance, . 

Twins, . 

do . 

Locust  Gap,  . 

Mammoth, . 

South,  . 

do . 

Franklin,  No.  1, . 

Henry  Olay,  No.  1, . 

Twins,  . 

White,  ..... 

1 

1.5 

Peerless, . 

Pink  Ash  and  Diamond,  . 

North  and  south, 

Pink  and  red,  . 

Stirling, . 

Twins,  . 

do.  do. 

White, . 

Royal  Oak, . 

Diamond, . 

Red,  . 

Ben  Franklin,  . 

Lykens  Valley, . 

North, . 

do . 

Monitor, . 

Mammoth, . 

North  and  south, 

White,  .... 

Cameron, . 

Twins,  No.  10,  and  Lykens 

South, . 

Red  and  white, 

Luke  Fidler, . 

Valley. 

Twins, . 

do . 

White, . 

1 

70 

Hickory  Ridge, . 

Twins  and  Skidmore,  .  . 

Skidmore,  north; 

White, . 

* 

Short  Mountain  andLykens 

Lykens  Valley, . 

Twins,  south. 
North, . 

Red, . 

Valley. 

Williamstown, . 

Lykens  Valley  and  Mam- 

do . 

Red  and  white, 

Lancaster,  . 

moth. 

Twins, . 

South . 

White, . 

Black  Diamond, . 

Twins, . 

North, . 

do . 

Centralia, . 

Mammoth  and  Skidmore, 

South,  . 

do . 

Stewartsyille, . 

Mammoth  and  Skidmore, 

do . 

do.  0  ...  . 

2-1 

20 

Big  Mine  Run, . 

Buck  Mountain, . 

do . 

do . 

1 

25 

Continental, . 

Mammoth, . 

do . 

do . 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Anthracite, 
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2 

2 


2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


2 


2 


1 

1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 

2 

1 


2 


CHARACTER  OF  OPENINGS. 

Total  length  of 

mine  track  in 

yards. 

Length, 

yards. 

Inside 

slopes. 

~~  73 

Drifts. 

Length, 

yards. 

Tunnels. 

Lencth, 

yards. 

Inside 

planes. 

2 

130 

16,450 

160 

270 

1 

1,045 

2 

26 

1 

85 

4,000 

293 

270 

. 

2 

80 

2 

62! 

6-1 

50 

53j 

3 

each  100 

1 

1CG| 

1 

83} 

1 

5,000 

2 

45 

1 

93} 

328 

1044 

1 

726} 

1 

71 

20i| 

1 

163 

1 

177! 

1 

133} 

153 

173| 

260 

.  .  . 

1 

278} 

320 

1 

1 . 

413 

346 

.  .  . 

each  302 

196 

1 

110 

1 . 

1 

1,520 

1 

110 

1 . 

206 

2 

41 

. 

97 

1174 

3 

60 

. r 

140 

79 

227 

221 

1 

175 

. 

250 

3 

1,300 

1,350 

1,300 

7-1 

250 

6 

each  1,200 

5—1 

200 

1 

132 

4 

each  700 

250 

1 

50 

12,035 

100 

140 

1 

8} 

.  . .  .j 

5,500  i 

1 

500 

1 

6 

1,300 

1 

1,850 

2 

each  40 

1 

100 

4,800 

140 

1 

3,000 

1 

33 

.... 

3,600  j 

320 

4,651 

1 

550 

570 

1 

125 

2,000 

110 

2—1 

170 

1 

80 

9,600 

1 

100 

150 

1 

60 

28,618 

125 

60 

1 

700 

4 

186| 

16,871 

100  I 

133} 

96} 

435 

1 

4,400 

2 

each  100 

20,277 

505 

225 

3 

225 

1 

1,234 

6—1 

75 

21,120 

325 

5 

each  100 

53J 

3 

200 

2,350 

1,200 

300 

212 

1 

135 

2,800 

60 

1 

200 

5,600 

200 

75 

2-1 

112 

1 

300 

3,250 

1 

50 

112 

1 

190 

1 

70 

200 

Thickness  of  coal 
seam  in  feet. 


17 

25  and  17=42  feet. 
10 


8,  15,  and  20=43' 
8  and  9= 17' 


6' 

8',  temporally  sus 
25'  [pended. 

25' 

25' 

I  15 
27 
20 
7 

25,  14,  7=46 
21 


24  and  7=31 

27 

5 


Not  working. 
22 


164  feet. 

5  and  7=12' 
8 

18' 

30 

o£ 

12 

14 

16 

44 

7 

22' 

24 


1U 


22 

9 

15 

m 

154 

14' 

28 

17 

25 
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CHARACTERISTICS  of 


Collieries  . 

Seams  Worked. 

Dip. 

ash. 

Number  i 

shafts  ' 

Depth, 

yards. 

Buck  Ridge, . 

Twins, . 

North, . 

White,  .  ... 

Big  Run  Gap, . 

Big  and  Little  Lykens 
Valley. 

South, . 

Red,  . 

Glen  City,  . 

Buck  Mountain, . 

do . 

White, . 

Glen,  . 

Mammoth,  .  .  . 

North, . 

do . 

Little  Mine  Run . 

Mammoth, . 

South,  . 

do . 

Carson,  .  .  t . 

Diamond . 

North, . 

Red,  . 

Montana, . 

Little  Lvkens  Valley,  .  . 

South,  . 

do . 

Kline,  . 

Little  Lykens  Valley,  .  . 

do . 

do . 

Pennsylvania,  . 

Twin,  No.  19,  .  .  .  .  , 

North, . 

White, . 

Big  Mountain,  No.  2,  ... 

Little  Lvkens  Valley,  .  . 

South, . 

Red . 

Vaughan,  . 

Mammoth, . 

North, . 

White, . 

Franklin,  No.  2, . 

Lykens  Valley, . 

South, . 

Red,  . 

Greenback, . 

Twins  and  No.  3, . 

North, . 

White, . 

Brentzel,  .  .  . . 

Lykens  Valley, . 

South,  . 

Red . 

West  Hazel  Dell, . 

Mammoth, . .  . 

North, . 

White,  .  ... 

Rausch  Gap,  . 

Skidmore, . 

South, . 

do . 

Monroe, . 

Skidmore,  ...  .... 

do . 

do . 

Bear  City, . 

Little  Lykens  Valley,  .  . 

do . 

Red, . 

Little  Mine  Run,  No.  2,  .  . 

Mammoth, . 

do . 

White, . 

Germantown, . .  . 

Mammoth, . 

do . 

do . 

*  Not  working  last  year. 
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COLLIERIES-  CONTINTED. 


CHARACTER  OF  OPENINGS. 

Total  length  of 

mine  track  in 

yards. 

Thickness  of  coal 
seam  in  feet. 

Surface 

slopes. 

Sf 

S* 

J  * 

Inside 

slopes. 

Length. 

yards. 

Drifts. 

Length, 

yards. 

j  Tunnels. 

Length, 

yards. 

Inside 

planes. 

Length, 

yards. 

2 

300 

1 

85 

3,000 

13 

2334 

2 

250 

800 

16 

500 

1 

40 

2,060 

11 

1 

1.50 

250 

13 

1 

50 

100 

30 

1 

103 

1 

628 

882 

5 

1 

75 

85 

3 

1 

23j 

1 

116 

3| 

1 

300 

1 

100 

1,111 

74 

1 

250 

270 

7 

1 

200 

1 

25 

250 

40 

1 

1,300 

1 

130 

1,700 

8 

4 

1,200 

3 

14 

5,000 

21 

600 

14 

500 

5 

200 

1 

100 

1.50 

8 

1 

350 

475 

5 

1 

350 

375 

44 

t 

200 

184 

1 

100 

115 

4 

1 

75 

100 

22 

1 

1 

70 

1 

120 

25 

t  Sinking, 
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BITUMINOUS. 


FIRST  DISTRICT— Wm.  Wilcox,  Impactor. 


To  the  Honorable  A.  K.  Dunkel,  Secretary  of  Interval  Affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the 
inspection  of  coal  mines  in  the  first  bituminous  coal  district,  for  the  year 
ending  December  3 ' ,  1879,  as  required  by  act  of  Assembly  of  April  1 8, 1877. 

The  district  embraces  the  counties  of  Greene,  Washington,  Fayette,  Som¬ 
erset,  Bedford,  Westmoreland,  and  that  portion  of  Allegheny  county  lying 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers. 

In  report  will  be  found,  in  tabulated  form,  the  number  of  casualties  re¬ 
sulting  from  accidents  in  the  mines,  number  of  mines  in  the  district,  with 
map  showing  location  of  the  same,  number  of  deaths  in  and  about  the  mines, 
number  of  persons  employed,  estimated  total  number  of  tons  produced  for 
1879,  the  number  of  tons  produced  per  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  accident, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  per  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  accident  ,  num¬ 
ber  of  tons  per  each  accident,  number  of  widows  and  orphans,  &c.,  together 
with  such  other  information  I  have  deemed  of  general  importance  in  this 
district.  The  number  of  accidents  from  all  causes  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  of  these  thirty-six  proved  fatal,  being  an  increase  of  accidents 
over  that  reported  in  1878  of  thirty-six,  with  four  more  on  the  death  list. 
This  increase  in  number  I  attribute  to  two  causes,  the  dangerous  nature  of 
mining  in  the  district  where  the  greater  number  of  them  took  place,  and 
the  fact  that  those  statistics  have  been  collected  more  fully  and  with  more 
care  the  past  year.  There  has  also  been,  according  to  estimate,  an  increase 
in  the  out-put  of  672,045  tons  over  1878.  Of  the  cause  of  these  accidents 
I  have  spoken  more  fully  in  another  part  of  the  report.  Upon  visiting  and 
investigating  them  many  of  them  showed  the  same  amount  of  gross  care¬ 
lessness,  negligence,  or  want  of  forethought  and  caution  that  should  govern 
all  mining  operations. 

In  the  district  there  are  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  mines,  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  of  which  has  been  operated  the  past  year,  and  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  of  the  coal  and  coke  trade,  new  mines  are  being  opened  every 
year.  In  a  district  so  large  in  extent  and  number  of  mines,  a  great  amount 
of  labor  is  required  to  visit  all, even  once  a  year,  and  the  inspector  of  a  dis- 
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trict  like  this  must  clo  a  great  amount  of  traveling,  both  under  and  abo  re 
ground,  in  order  to  give  the  work  the  attention  demanded.  A  great  part 
of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  clerical  duties,  attention  to  needed  correspond¬ 
ence,  making  out  reports,  conferring  with  operators  on  questions  relating 
to  the  working  of  the  mines,  investigating  accidents,  &c.,  fully  occupying 
one  third  of  his  time. 

During  the  past  year,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  visits  have  been  made 
to  the  mines,  requiring  thousands  of  miles  to  be  traveled,  below  and  above 
ground,  at  much  labor  and  expense.  Much  improvement  has  been  made 
to  drainage  and  ventilation,  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  coal 
mining  in  this  district,  yet  more  might  have  been  accomplished  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  men  could  the  mines  have  been  visited  oftener. 
Every  mine  in  this  district  should  have  a  thorough  inspection  at  least  every 
six  months.  In  a  dangerous  occupation  like  mining,  with  things  in  constant 
state  of  change  as  coal  is  being  sent  out,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  one  in¬ 
spection  a  year  be  made  ;  but,  with  so  many  mines  to  look  after,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  more  to  be  done.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  resting  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  mine  inspector,  where  so  many  lives  are  entrusted  to  his 
care,  are  very  great.  Therefore,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners,  I  would  recommend  that  the  district  be  divided  into  two 
equal  divisions,  taking  in  consideration  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed 
by  each.  This  would  allow  visits  to  be  made  twice  a  year,  with  about  the 
same  labor  that  is  done  now,  and  would  tend  to  prevent  accidents  and  keep 
the  mines  in  much  better  condition. 

Theie  veie  a  few  mines  not  visited  last  year  for  want  of  time,  and  some 
others  not  visited  as  often  I  could  have  wished,  for  the  same  reason,  whilst 
many  of  them  were  visited  three  or  four  times.  My  attention  being  directed 
to  those  where  improvements  were  needed  most,  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  law.  While  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  the  mines  in  much  better  condition  than  last  year,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  much  more  is  required  before  all  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  At  many  of  the  mines,  ventilating  furnaces  have  been  built  and 
new  pumps  put  in  this  year,  and  although  some  of  these  ventilating  appa¬ 
ratuses  are  not  all  that  the  inspector  would  desire,  yet  they  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  previous  existing  arrangements  ;  and  many  of  them  are  of 
good  substantial  character  and  afford  ample  ventilation,  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  operators  have  been  ready  to  carry  out  my  suggestions  to  put 
theii  mines  in  condition  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  law. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  WILCOX, 

Bituminous  Mine  Inspector ,  First  District ,  Pennsylvania. 

Mansfield,  Allegheny  County-,  Pa.,  January  31 ,  1880. 
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On  the  30th  of  December,  1879,  I  issued  the  following  circular  to  the 
operators  of  this  district,  asking  them  to  make  returns  of  the  average 
number  of  men  employed,  and  amount  of  coal  shipments,  &c.  Reports 
were  received  from  .  .  .  mines,  which  enabled  me  to  tabulate  the  results, 
and  also  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  men  employed,  the 
number  of  days  worked,  the  aggregate  number  of  tons  mined,  &c. 

Office  of  the  Mine  Inspector  of  the 
First  Bituminous  Coal  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mansfield  Valley,  Allegheny  County,  December  80 ,  1879. 
To . 

You  will  confer  a  favor  on  me  if  3'ou  will  fill  the  blank  below,  and  return 
it  to  this  office  not  later  than  January  15,  1880.  The  facts  furnished  by 
you  will  be  treated  as  strictly  private,  and  will  not  be  published,  only  in 
the  aggregate  production  of  this  district.  It  is  the  custom,  in  all  great 
mining  countries,  to  publish  these  statistics,  both  for  the  information  of 
all  parties  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  and  shipping  coal,  and  for 
that  of  the  reading  public,  to  enable  us  to  draw  comparisons  with  other 
great  mining  centers  of  the  civilized  world.  Such  information  is  of  the 
first  importance,  both  to  the  operator  engaged  in  the  business,  and  the 
public  at  large,  for  by  publishing  these  statistics  yearly,  we  may  arrive  at 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  increase  of  business  in  our  department  of  in¬ 
dustry.  To  enable  me  to  furnish  this  information,  I  now  ask  }Tour  assist¬ 
ance,  and  hope  for  a  favorable  reply. 

Total  number  of  tons  mined  of  2,000  pounds  each. 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  inside. 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  outside. 

Average  number  of  mules  employed  inside. 

Average  price  paid  per  ton  for  mining. 

Number  of  days  worked  in  1879. 

Estimated  amount  of  powder  used  per  ton. 

Improvements  made  during  1879. 

In  reply  to  the  above  circular,  I  received  reports  from  eighty-seven 
mines,  from  which  I  am  able  to  arrive  at  the  following  results  : 

In  the  reports  received  from  the  eighty-seven  mines,  the  aggregate  was,  in 


tons,  .  4  ,045,873 

Total  cost  of  mining  alone,  was .  $2,005,207  12 

Number  of  miners  reported  at  eighty-seven  mines,  was  .  .  5,951 

Number  of  outside  hands  reported,  .  1,342 

Average  number  of  tons  mined  at  each  mine, .  46,504f^ 

Average  number  of  miners  at  each  mine, .  68 

Average  number  of  days  worked  at  each  mine, .  157 

Average  amount  mined  by  each  miner,  in  tons, .  680 

Average  price  paid  for  mining,  per  ton, .  cents. 

Average  amount  earned  per  each  miner, .  $337  07 
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Average  number  of  tons  mined  per  day  per  man,  .  .  .  4T5g27 

Number  of  mules  employed  in  the  mines  reported,  ....  629 

Average  number  of  mules  employed  inside,  .  7§° 

Average  number  of  day  hands,  as  reported  at  each  mine,  .  1 5|  f 

Estimated  number  of  miners  employed  in  the  district, 14 ,788 
Estimated  number  of  other  hands  employed,  .  .  .  3,332 


Total  number  of  persons  employed, .  18,120 

Estimated  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  whole  district,  in 
tons  of  2,000  pounds  each,  exclusive  of  nut  coal  and  slack, 

for  187  9* .  10,044,926 

Total  number  of  accidents  in  1879, .  129 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents, .  93 

Number  of  fatal  accidents, .  36 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  life  lost, .  503 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  non-fatal  accident,  .  .  .  194^§ 

Number  of  persons  employed  per  each  accident, .  140 

Estimated  number  of  tons  produced  per  fatal  accident,  .  .  279,026 

Estimated  number  of  tons  produced  per  non-fatal  accident,  108,009 

Number  of  tons  produced  per  each  accident, .  77,867 

Number  of  deaths  by  falls  of  slate  and  coal, .  24 

Number  of  deaths  by  wagons,  .  A 

Number  of  deaths  by  explosive  gas, .  2 

Fatally  injured  by  explosive  gas, .  -2 

Fatally  injured  by  pick-handle, .  1 

Found  dead  in  his  room, .  1 

Number  of  persons  having  legs  broken,  . .  22 

Number  of  persons  having  arms  broken, .  2 

Total  number  burned  by  explosive  gas,  .  8 

Number  of  persons  hurt  by  wagons,  .  12 

Number  hurt  by  various  causes,  .  49 

Number  of  w.dows  from  accidents, .  16 

Number  of  orphans  from  accidents, .  65 

Number  of  deaths  in  1878, .  ...  32 

Number  of  accidents  in  1878, .  93 

Total  number  of  mines  in  the  district, .  248 

Number  of  new  mines  opened  in  1879, .  13 

Number  of  mines  exhausted  in  1 879,  .........  9 

Number  of  mines  not  operated  in  1879, .  32 

Total  number  of  mines  operated  in  1879, .  216 

Number  of  mines  ventilated  by  artificial  means, .  115 

Total  number  of  furnaces  in  operation, .  97 

Number  of  fans  in  operation,  .  7 

Ventilated  by  steam  exhaust,  .  11 

Number  of  furnaces  built  in  1879, . .  54 
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Number  rebuilt  in  1879 .  .  11 

Total  number  of  furnaces  built  in  1879, .  65 

Total  number  of  shafts  sunk  for  ventilation,  .  126 

Number  of  shafts  sunk  for  ventilation  in  1879,  ....  61 

Number  of  hoisting  shafts  in  operation, .  .  .  15 

Number  sunk  in  1879,  .  3 

Number  of  hoisting  slopes, .  21 

Number  of  slopes  sunk  in  1879, .  1 

Number  of  drift  mines  in  the  district, .  212 

Number  of  stationery  engines  at  work, .  50 

Number  of  mine  pumps  in  operation, .  53 

Number  of  boilers  in  operation,  .  110 

Number  of  incline  planes  in  operation,  .  77 

Number  of  locomotives  at  work  underground, .  9 

Number  of  engines  hauling  with  tail-rope,  .  7 

Number  hauling  with  endless  rope,  .  .  .  2 

Number  of  engines  hauling  with  wire  rope, .  32 

Number  of  engines  hauling  with  chain,  . .  3 

Total  number  of  wire  ropes  in  use, .  229 


In  the  above  report  as  to  amount  of  coal,  number  of  men  employed,  &c., 
I  have  done  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstance,  and  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  are  nearly  correct.  But  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the 
operators  would  all  send  me  a  yearly  statement  of  coal  mined,  number  of 
men  employed,  &c.  It  would  enable  me  to  get  out  a  much  better  report. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  mines  in  operation  the  past  year,  seventy- 
five  are  river  mines,  and  running  to  the  river  trade,  the  balance  are  rail¬ 
road  pits.  Reports  were  received  from  twenty-nine  river  mines  and  fifty- 
eight  railroad  pits. 

The  coke  region  is  represented  by  eighteen  mines  out  of  a  total  of  fifty- 
three.  The  railroad  mines  have  all  done  much  more  business  the  past  year, 
and  the  coke  region  has  increased  its  production  I  think’ fully  one  third, 
whilst  production  from  river  mines  has  decreased  about  one  fourth  the  past 
year.  This  decrease  in  river  mining  is  owing  to  two  causes,  the  strike 
amongst  the  miners  in  the  spring  months,  and  low  water  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  According  to  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  Slackwater 
Navigation  Company,  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  Monongahela  river 
was  62,015,300  bushels.  The  river  mines,  when  in  full  operation,  have  a 
capacity  of  nearly  1 ,000,000  bushels  per  day,  and  in  ninety  days  full  work 
can  supply  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  river  trade. 

ACCIDENTS. 

During  the  year  1879  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  accidents 
over  that  of  1878.  It  will  be  seen  the  total  number  of  accidents  are  from 
all  causes,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  the  number  which  resulted 
fatally  from  all  causes  in  and  about  the  mines,  are  for  1879,  thirty-six  in 
number.  One  of  them  can  hardly  be  called  an  accident,  that  of  George 
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Beauregard,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  and  mot  with  the  least  visi¬ 
ble  injuries,  and  is  thought  to  have  died  from  heart  disease.  Charles  Rob¬ 
inson  was  supposed  to  have  been  hurt  by  a  pick  handle  whilst  attempting 
to  get  on  the  cage,  which  resulted  fatally,  and  George  Williams,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  was  instantly  killed  outside,  by  being  caught  with  a  wagon.  Five 
others  were  killed  by  wagons,  or  received  injuries  from  which  they  never 
recovered. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  accidents  that  occurred  the  past 
year,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  six¬ 
teen  were  under  twenty-one.  Of  the  number  that  resulted  fatally,  but  six 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  number  of  orphans  left  byr  these 
accidents  are  sixty-five,  and  the  number  of  widows  sixteen.  The  number 
burned  by  explosive  gas  are  eight,  four  of  which  proved  fatal.  Three  of 
them  were  burned  slightly,  and  was  the  result  of  their  own  carelessness,  in 
going  into  places  where  they  had  no  business. 

The  accident  by  which  Frank  and  James  Fitzpatrick  lost  their  lives,  and 
John  Thomas,  mining  boss,  was  burned,  was  the  want  of  that  caution  on  the 
part  of  Thomas  that  should  be  exercised  by  every  mining  boss  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  It  is  a  fact  that  ought  to  be  known  to  every  miner  in  this  region 
that  it  is  unsafe  for  any  person  to  go  on  top  of  falls  to  explore  them  with 
a  naked  light.  In  the  year  1818  four  persons  were  burned  in  this  manner 
in  this  district,  and  the  sooner  the  miners  quit  this  practice  the  better  for 
themselves  and  those  about  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fatal  accidents  the  past  year  were  caused  by  falls 
of  slate  and  coal,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  of  them  have 
occurred  to  old  and  experienced  miners.  After  a  careful  examination  into 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  deaths,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many 
of  the  cases  there  appeared  to  have  been  too  much  venture  and  neglect,  and 
not  sufficient  caution  used  on  their  part.  Many  of  them  happened  from 
fall  of  slate,  and  it  very  often  occurs  when  the  parties  are  loading  a  wagon 
with  coal,  being  anxious  to  get  this  done,  they  neglect  to  take  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  stand  a  sufficient  number  of  timber  to  secure  themselves  against 
danger  until  it  is  too  late.  So  reckless  are  some  of  our  miners  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  involuntary  suicide  on  their  part,  as  the 
following  cases  will  show  : 

John  Lott,  age  fifty-four,  was  killed  in  the  Plum  Creek  mines  by  fall  of 
slate,  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

He  and  his  son,  eighteen  years  old,  were  working  in  a  room.  He  was 
loading  a  wagon,  while  young  Lott  was  bearing  in.  A  small  boy  came  into 
the  place  to  get  the  loan  of  a  wedge  for  his  father,  who  worked  a  few  rooms 
from  Lott.  The  boy  noticed  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  slate  under 
which  Lott  was  working,  and  told  him  about  it,  said  it  was  going  to  fall, 
but  Mr.  Lott  was  so  anxious  to  get  the  wagon  loaded  he  paid  no  attention 
to  what  the  boy  said,  but  went  on  with  his  work,  it  was  but  a  few  minutes 
before  the  slate  fell  upon  him. 
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John  West,  an  old  and  experienced  miner,  was  killed  at  the  Grant  mines, 
June  4,  by  fall  of  slate.  I  had  visited  the  mine  the  day  previous  and  no¬ 
ticed  a  large  quantity  of  slate  under  which  West  and  his  partner  were  at 
work,  and  spoke  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves,  by  stand¬ 
ing  up  timber,  to  which  they  replied  they  would  watch  it  and  set  up  timber 
in  time.  But  this  they  neglected  to  do,  and  while  both  were  busy  loading 
a  wagon  the  slate  fell,  killing  West  instantly. 

There  are  several  other  cases  where  the  parties  had  been  warned  of  their 
danger  but  a  short  time  before  the  accident  occurred,  but  they  heeded  not 
the  warning.  I  mention  these  cases  with  strong  feelings  of  pity  for  the  poor 
victims,  and  with  the  hope  the  above  may  be  a  warning  to  all  miners  and 
workers  under  ground,  never  to  neglect  an  opportunity  to  protect  their 
lives,  and  also  to  show'  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  miners  occupation  in 
this  district.  Accidents  by  falls  are  becoming  alarmingly  frequent,  and  1 
very  much  regret  their  occurrence  and  upon  all  visits  urge  the  miners  to 
be  more  careful  and  the  mining  bosses  to  be  more  watchful  over  those  under 
their  charge,  to  see  that  upon  all  occasions  thejr  are  well  supplied  with 
timber  and  all  necessary  precautions  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  men. 
This  state  of  things  would  appear  to  call  for  a  remedy,  but  what  the  remedy 
shall  be  and  how  to  apply  it  under  existing  law's,  is  the  question  now  be¬ 
fore  us. 

But  while  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  accidents  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  there  has  also  been  an  increased  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  corresponding  to  the  increased  number  of  accidents.  Still  we  ought 
not  to  rest  satisfied,  but  devote  all  our  endeavors  to  increase  the  out-put 
and  diminish  the  number  of  accidents.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  object 
of  the  mining  laws  cf  this  and  all  other  countries,  and  if  this  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  they  fail  in  their  object.  I  would  remark,  before  closing  this  part 
of  my  report,  that  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  mining  bosses  and  stricter 
discipline  among  the  workmen  are  required  before  we  can  hope  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  accidents  in  this  district. 

About  the  last  of  February,  1879,  I  issued  the  following  circular  to  all 
the  operators  in  the  First  Bituminous  district,  asking  their  close  attention 
to  the  law : 

Office  of  Inspector  of  Bituminous  Coal  Mines, 

First  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mansfield  Valley,  Allegheny  County,  February  21 ,  1879. 

To  the  mine  owners ,  operators,  and  mine  superintendents  of  the  First  Bi¬ 
tuminous  district  of  Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen  :  Allow'  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  provisions  of  the  ventilation  law,  entitled  “An  act  providing  the 
means  for  securing  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.” 

The  first  section  of  said  law  requires,  “  that  the  owner  or  agent  of  every 
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bituminous  coal  mine  or  colliery,  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accu¬ 
rate  map  or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,”  &c. 

Section  two  requires  “that  every  mine  shall  be  provided  with  at  least 
two  openings,  separated  by  natural  strata,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  breadth,  if  the  mine  be  worked  by  shaft  or  slope,  and  of  not 
less  than  twenty-four  feet,  if  the  mine  be  worked  by  drift.  The  law  fur- 
thur  requires,  “  that  one  opening  shall  be  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ingress  and  egress,”  &c. 

The  fourth  section  requires  you  “to  provide  ample  means  of  ventilation, 
affording  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  and  every  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  said  mine,  which  shall  be  circulated  through  the  main  headings, 
and  cross-headings  to  an  extent  that  will  dilute,  carry  off,  and  render  harm¬ 
less  the  noxious  gases  generated  therein.” 

The  fifth  section  provides  that  you  “  shall  employ  a  competent  and  prac¬ 
tical  inside  overseer,  to  be  called  mining  boss,  who  shall  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus,  the  air-ways,  traveling-ways,  pumps, 
and  pump  timbers,  and  drainage,  and  shall  see  as  the  miners  advance  their 
excavations,  all  loose  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  secured 
against  falling  in  or  upon  the  traveling  roads,  and  that  sufficient  timber  is 
furnished  of  suitable  lengths  and  sizes,  for  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  placed  in  the  working  places  of  the  miners.”  And,  in  view  of  the 
many  accidents  in  1878,  both  of  a  fatal,  and  non-fatal  character,  I  would 
here  call  the  attention  of  the  mining  bosses  to  this  matter;  the  number  of 
fatal  accidents  from  falls  of  coal  and  slate  alone  in  the  year  just  closed, 
were  twenty-five.  This  alarming  number  of  fatal  accidents  from  one  cause 
alone,  should  put  every  mining  boss  on  his  guard,  and  he  should  use  every 
means  at  his  command  to  prevent  accidents  of  all  kinds.  It  would 'be  pre¬ 
suming  too  much  to  say,  that  all  these  could  have  been  prevented,  but  it 
is  quite  reasonable  to  believe,  that  a  number  of  them  might  have  been, 
had  more  care  been  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  mining  bosses,  and 
the  miners  themselves.  The  law  also  requires,  “  that  the  mining  boss  shall 
measure  the  air  current  at  least  once  a  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  at 
or  near  the  face  of  the  headings,  and  keep  a  record  of  such  measurements, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  inspector  of  his  district  once  a  month.” 

All  the  above  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with  by  many  of 
the  operators,  and  their  reports  have  reached  me  regularly  every  month, 
but  the  provision  in  relation  to  air  measurement  has  been  totally  neglected 
by  some,  whilst  others  again  have  reported  air  measurements  at  the  inlet 
and  outlet  onty,  the  most  important  measurement,  that  at  the  face  of  the 
headings  being  omitted  altogether.  Others  report  the  same  air  measure¬ 
ments  every  month,  no  doubt  thinking  the  inspector  will  believe  them  to 
be  correct.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  all  such  reports  are 
worse  than  useless,  as  they  convey  no  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
ventilation,  and  if  the  aim  of  the  parties  who  make  such  reports  is  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  inspector,  1  can  assure  all  such,  that  they  fail  entirely  in  their 
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object.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  air  enter  at  one  opening,  and  leave  by 
another;  the  law  requires  that  it  be  circulated  through  the  main-headings 
and  cross-headings.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  air-c  mrses,  stoppings,  and 
doors  must  be  well  maintained  and  carefully  watched,  and  artificial  means 
applied  capable  of  moving  the  required  amount  of  air  to  sweep  the  mine 
clear  of  all  noxious  gases.  One  of  the  principal  evils  in  mine  ventilation, 
and  one  which  should  be  condemned  wherever  found  in  practice,  is  that 
of  having  men  working  beyond  the  air-current.  None  but  heading  drivers 
should  be  allowed  to  work  beyond  the  air  courses. 

To  enable  operators  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  rules  be  adopted  at  every  colliery  in  this  district : 

First.  All  mines  to  have  at  least  two  openings,  always  available  for  in¬ 
gress  and  egress. 

Second.  All  mines  to  be  mapped  in  accordance  with  section  first  of  the 

law. 

Third.  Artificial  ventilation  for  each  mine.  Fan  or  furnace  being  the 
most  practicable  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth.  The  proper  observance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  law  by  the 
workmen. 

Fifth.  Competent  and  practical  miners  for  mining  bosses. 

Sixth.  Timber  to  be  furnished  of  suitable  lengths  and  sizes  for  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  placed  in  the  working  places  of  the  miners. 

Seventh.  Air  measurements  to  be  made  weekly  at  the  inlet  and  outlet, 
and  at  or  near  the  face  of  the  heading,  and  reported  to  the  inspector  every 
month. 

Eighth.  Air-currents  to  be  circulated  through  all  the  headings  and  cross¬ 
headings,  and  that  no  men  but  heading  drivers  be  allowed  to  work  beyond 
the  air-current. 

Ninth.  Proper  attention  paid  to  the  drainage  of  the  mine,  a  thorough 
overhauling  ol  all  air-courses,  and  all  leakages  to  be  properly  sealed. 

Tenth.  All  air-ways  to  have  at  least  thirty-six  feet  of  sectional  area,  and 
all  doors  hung  so  they  will  close  themselves. 

Eleventh.  In  any  case  of  fatal  accidents,  the  inspector,  and  coroner  of 
the  respective  districts  to  be  notified  immediately. 

Twelfth.  All  places  generating  explosive  gas  to  be  examined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  person,  before  any  miner  or  other  person  is  allowed  to  enter. 

Thirteenth.  All  shafts  to  be  properly  fenced  olf  at  the  top,  safety-catches 
on  carriages  used  lor  hoisting  persons  in  and  out  of  the  mine,  and  covers 
over-head ,  for  protection  of  persons  whilst  riding. 

Fourteenth.  In  shaft  used  for  ingress  and  egress,  good  stairways  to  be 
provided,  with  landings  at  easy  and  convenient  distances. 

I  make  the  above  suggestions,  believing  that  your  attention  has  only  to 
be  called  to  the  matter,  to  enable  me  to  administer  the  law  in  a  just  and 
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equitable  manner,  as  the  law  itself  contemplates.  And  trusting  our  rela¬ 
tions,  as  heretofore,  will  be  agreeable  and  pleasant,  and  that  you  will  see 
that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  carried  out,  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  men  in  your  employ. 

I  remain  jrnurs, 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  WILCOX, 

Inspector  Bituminous  Coal  Mines,  First  District. 

There  are  several  systems  of  working  adopted  in  this  district.  In  drift 
mining,  the* principle  one  is  single-heading.  In  shaft  mining,  double-head¬ 
ing  is  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  drifts.  In  drift  mines,  the 
main-headings  are  commenced  from  the  crop  line,  and  driven  through  the 
hill.  Should  the  distance  be  too  far,  either  another  heading  will  be  driven 
along  side,  or  a  shaft  put  down  for  ventilation— the  latter  plan  is  often 
adopted.  From  the  main-headings,  cross-headings  are  turned  every  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  driven  up  the  same  distance,  when  an  air  course 
is  commenced,  either  out  to  daylight,  or  to  connect  with  another  cross¬ 
heading  being  driven  in  the  same  course,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distant.  To  drive  this  air-course,  requires  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
more  heading  to  be  driven,  before  a  circulation  of  air  can  be  secured.  This 
air-way  is  generally  carried  to  the  next  cross-heading,  &c.,  thus  cutting 
the  coal  into  square  blocks  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  each,  and  as  the 
work  progresses  this  plan  is  kept  up,  except  when  coming  near  the  out- 
ciop,  a  heading  will  be  opened  through  to  daylight.  The  cross-headings 
are  opened  on  the  end  of  the  coal,  rooms  being  turned  on  the  face.  These 
rooms  are  started  from  the  cross-heading  seiTen  feet  wide,  driven  up  twen¬ 
ty-four  feet,  then  opened  to  twenty-one  feet,  leaving  a  pillar  of  twelve  feet 
between  each  room,  and  is  then  worked  up  to  seventy-five  yards  from  the 
place  of  beginning,  when  the  pillar  is  cut  through  and  removed.  I  should 
have  remarked,  that  when  the  room  has  been  driven  thirty  yards,  the  pillar 
is  cut  through  for  two  reasons :  the  first,  to  assist  ventilation  ;  second,  to 
find  out  the  thickness  of  the  pillar. 

For  convenience  in  removing  the  pillar,  the  hauling  road  is  carried  along 
the  pillar,  the  balance  of  the  room  being  occupied  with  props,  gob,  &c. 
Another  plan,  is  to  work  the  room  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  leaving  a  pillar 
of  six  feet,  and  carry  the  road  up  the  middle  of  the  room.  Under  this 
system  the  pillar  is  left  in,  the  room  being  abandoned  after  it  has  been 
worked  to  the  middle  of  the  block.  In  a  mine  laid  out  and  worked  on  the 
above  plan,  the  course  of  the  air  current  would  be  up  the  first  cross-head- 
ing,  through  the  upper  air  course  to  the  next  cross-heading,  down  it  to  the 
main-heading,  and  up  the  main-heading  to  the  next  cross-heading,  &c., 
either  in  one  or  more  currents  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  will  now  briefly  state  how  I  find  this  system  carried  out  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  Some  operators  drive  these  headings  and  air-ways  a  long  way  ahead, 
thus  keeping  a  large  number  of  headings  open,  producing  good  ventilation, 
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and  having  plenty  of  pit  room.  In  case  of  an  extra  amount  of  coal  being 
needed,  it  can  be  supplied  with  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mining  boss.  Others  neglect  or  refuse  to  keep  the  headings 
sufficiently  well  advanced,  and  in  the  rush  to  get  coal,  when  needed,  men  are 
put  to  work  to  turn  rooms  before  air  courses  are  through,  and  a  supply  of 
air  furnished. 

This  has  been  a  cause  of  much  trouble  in  my  district,  and  one  which  I 
have  used  every  means  to  break  up,  and  is  a  system  that  I  characterize  as 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mining  boss  who  practice  it,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  such  a  course,  but  much  loss  in  the  end.  The  single-heading  sys¬ 
tem  has  other  and  very  serious  disadvantages,  in  that  the  heading  driver 
is  compelled  to  work  too  far  ahead  of  the  air-currents,  the  air  in  which  he 
labors  being  devoid  of  the  proper  amount  of  oxygen  to  support  life  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Some  of  the  operators  who  work  their  mines  on  the 
single-heading  system  provide  brattice  while  headings  are  being  driven, 
which  is  kept  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  face  of  the  work,  and,  of 
course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  them.  Another  disadvantage  of 
this  system  is  large  quantities  of  coal  that  cannot  be  gotten  must  be  left  in 
the  mine,  and  become  a  total  loss  to  the  owner.  The  principle  objection, 
however,  to  the  single-heading  system  is,  that  ventilation  cannot  be  as  well 
secured  as  by  double-heading.  In  a  few  of  the  mines  worked  on  this  sys¬ 
tem,  the  cross-headings  are  turned  ninety  yards  apart,  with  rooms  on  one 
side  only ;  this  is  where  the  coal  seam  pitch,  and  is  done  to  avoid  water 
and  hauling  against  the  grade.  The  single-heading  system  had  its  origin 
in  the  early  stages  of  drift  mining,  and  is  fast  being  abandoned  in  ray  dis¬ 
trict,  giving  place  to  that  of  double-headings. 

Why  operators  cling  to  this  system  is  hard  to  tell,  as  to  work  it  success¬ 
fully  requires  the  same  amount  of  heading  to  be  driven  as  in  the  double¬ 
heading  system. 

The  proper  mode  of  working  and  ventilating  in  this  district  is  by  double¬ 
heading  and  artificial  ventilation.  The  fan  and  furnace  are  the  best  venti¬ 
lators,  and  no  mine,  except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  can  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  without  the  application  of  one  or  the  other.  With  these  means 
at  command,  ventilation  in  our  mines  can  always  be  made  effective,  and 
carried  to  the  face  of  every  heading  in  the  mine.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
do,  in  working  double-heading,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  air  is  needed,  is  to 
cut  through  the  pillar,  build  up  the  last  break-through,  and  thus  drive  the 
air  current  to  the  face  of  the  heading.  With  ventilating  apparatus  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power,  and  double-headings,  and  good,  wfide  air-ways,  there  need  be 
no  difficulty  in  producing  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  in  any  of  our  mines  to 
keep  them  clear  of  all  noxious  and  poisonous  gases,  as  well  as  render  them 
free  from  explosions  of  a  violent  nature.  Still  there  are  a  few  operators 
who  persist  in  keeping  their  mines  just  below  the  requirements  of  the  law  ; 
but  happily  this  class  are  getting  fewer  every  year. 
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The  great  need  in  this  district,  just  now,  is  intelligent  superintendents 
and  mining  bosses ;  men  who  can  understand  instructions  given  by  the 
mine  inspector,  and  are  willing  to  carry  them  out.  In  some  parts  of  the 
district,  men  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  mines  who  know  very  little  of  the 
principles  that  govern  air  in  motion,  and  who,  if  they  have  a  small  air  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  mine,  rest  satisfied,  no  matter  whether  the  air  be  pure  or  not. 
The  great  fault  in  this  district,  has  been  the  air-current  has  been  kept  too 
far  from  the  face  of  the  workings.  A  part  of  this  is  owing  to  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  the  mining  bosses,  and  who  has  always  ready  some  excuse 
for  not  having  things  in  proper  condition.  Such  excuse,  generally,  being 
the  superintendent  refused  help  and  material.  Which,  upon  further  in- 
quiry,  I  have  found,  in  many  cases,  true.  Thorough  ventilation  is  the 
principle  thing  in  a  mine,  and  it  should  form  the  chief  study  of  those  in 
charge  of  mines  how  to  accomplish  it,  for  a  mine  is  nothing  if  not  well 
ventilated.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the 
past  year,  by  building  furnaces  and  opening  shafts,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  another  part  of  this  report ;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  all  the  mines  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  These  improvements 
have  been  made  at  some  expense  to  the  operators,  and  much  time  and  at¬ 
tention,  on  the  part  of  the  inspector,  to  see  them  completed  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner. 

I  would  here  remark  to  operators  about  to  build  furnaces  or  erect  fans, 
be  sure  and  have  them  of  sufficient  capacity  for  future  wants  of  the  mine, 
as  a  mistake  cannot  be  made  by  having  too  much  ventilation. 

The  Penn  Gras  Coal  Company  mines  are  situated  in  Westmoreland  coun¬ 
ty,  and  are  eight  in  number,  four  of  which  have  been  operated  the  past  year 
very  steadily,  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  hands.  No 
very  extensive  improvement  has  been  undertaken  the  past  year,  but  every¬ 
thing  has  been  kept  in  as  good  order  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  successful 
mining  operations.  All  these  mines  were  visited  during  the  year,  and 
found  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  mines  were  fully  described  in  my 
last  report. 

Shaft  number  two  is  a  very  extensive  mine,  and  its  workings  embrace 
twenty-four  headings  at  work.  The  roof  is  faulty  and  troublesome,  and 
explosive  gas  is  generated  here  in  large  quantities,  and  in  removing  pillars, 
it  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  have  resort  to  the  use  of  the  safety- 
lamp,  for  protection  against  accidents  from  explosions.  The  same  is  also 
true  in  opening  new  headings,  where  the  gas  is  met  with  in  its  pure  state. 
In  a  mine  so  extensive  as  this,  it  is  no  small  task  to  carry  the  air  to  all 
the  workings  in  sufficient  quantities  to  properly  ventilate  every  working 
place,  yet,  by  a  system  of  dividing  and  sub-dividing,  the  air  is  made  to  cir¬ 
culate  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  are  ventilated  satisfactorily.  By  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  splitting,  the  air  ventilation  has  been  doubled  here  with  the  same 
fan  power,  thus  proving  the  advantage  of  large,  roomy  air-courses  in  mine 
ventilation. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  there  is  kept  a  barometer  and  thermometer, 
for  use  of  the  officers  of  the  mine.  These  instruments  are  almost  indispen- 
sible  in  a  mine  like  this,  as  every  change  of  the  barometer  both  affects  the 
ventilation,  and  also  the  amount  of  gas  escaping  from  the  coal  strata  of 
the  mine.  Air  measurements  at  the  outlet  showed  forty-six  thousand  feet 
per  minute. 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company  mine,  No.  4,  was  visited  in  July,  and  shaft  No. 
1  in  October,  and  after  full  examination,  found  in  good  working  order. 
But  little  explosive  gas  is  generated  in  these  mines,  but  there  is  some  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  generated.  However,  both  are  well  ventilated,  shaft  No.  1 
by  fan,  and  No.  4  by  a  powerful  furnace,  which  render  both  mines  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Coal  Run,  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  company,  was  visited  and 
thoroughly  inspected  October  1.  Mine  consists  of  two  drift-mouths,  one 
being  used  as  loaded,  the  other  as  empty  track.  There  are  also  several 
openings  at  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  field,  which  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  traveling  road  for  the  workmen  on  entering  and  leaving  the  mine,  and 
also  for  the  admission  of  air  for  ventilation.  The  workings  here  are  not 
so  extensive  as  at  some  of  the  other  mines  of  this  company,  and  besides 
five  main-headings,  embrace  eleven  cross-headings,  the  s}'stem  adopted 
being  the  same  as  at  the  other  mines,  double-heading.  They  are  also  driv¬ 
ing  a  third  heading  alongside  of  the  two  lower  main-headings.  This  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  as  a  return  air-way  to  the  furnace,  for  the  whole  of  the 
mine.  The  ventilating  apparatus  is  located  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  pit  mouth,  and  consists  of  shaft,  brick  stack  and  furnace,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  which 
is  well  distributed  through  the  whole  of  the  workings.  The  amount  of  air 
in  circulation  was,  at  the  face  of  the  working,  a  little  over  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  per  minute,  and  at  the  outlet  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  were  passing  through  the  furnace. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  employed  here,  the  mine  having 
been  run  constant  during  the  past  year,  and  the  out-put  has  been  large. 

At  all  my  visits,  this  mine  has  been  found  full}'  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  I  have  always  considered  it  one  of  the  safest  and  best  ven¬ 
tilated  in  the  district.  In  all  visits  made  here,  I  have  never  found  any 
explosive  gas,  and  in  conversation  with  the  mining  boss,  Samuel  Cleland, 
he  has  informed  me  none  were  generated  here,  at  least  not  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  be  dangerous.  Yet  on  the  morning  of  December  29,  1879,  two 
lives  were  lost  and  one  person  injured  by  an  explosion  of  carburretted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas.  This  explosion  of  gas  in  this  mine  wras  a  surprise  to  everyone, 
as  much  so  to  me  as  anyone,  for  I  had  full  confidence  in  both  the  mining 
boss  and  the  safety  of  the  mine. 

After  being  notified  of  the  sad  event,  by  the  company’s  manager,  Mr. 
Wilson,  I  proceeded,  next  morning,  to  the  mine,  and  made  an  examination 
into  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  cause  by  which  these  two  men  lost 
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their  lives.  I  found  all  the  officers  of  the  company  ready  and  willing  to 
render  me  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  in  order  that  a  full  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  explosion  might  be  had.  Upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  mine  nothing  unusual  occurred  until  the  spot  where  the  dead  body 
of  Samuel  Kistler  had  been  found  the  day  before  by  the  party  of  workmen, 
who  went  in  to  look  for  the  victims.  Here  a  stop  was  made,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  around  I  picked  up  a  miner’s  cap,  said  to  belong  to  Kistler.  Proceed¬ 
ing  to  Ho.  1 2  heading,  I  found  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  had  shattered 
the  door,  and  several  stoppings  between  the  main  headings  had  been  blown 
out.  These  had  been  repaired  and  a  new  door  hung,  and  the  air  current 
traveling  its  regular  course,  although  these  stoppings  had  been  put  up  they 
were  not  completed,  and  there  was  not  the  full  amount  of  air  in  circulation, 
owing  to  leaks,  &c.  The  door  at  the  foot  of  thirteen  headings  had  not  been 
put  up,  but  a  rough  brattice  had  been  erected  in  its  place.  Neither  -had  the 
stopping  in  pillar;  between  the  thirteen  headings,  been  put  up.  This  is  the 
place  vhere  the  explosion  took  place,  and  where  Kessler’s  dead  body  was 
found.  The  thirteen  headings  were  examined  up  to  the  face,  and  both 
were  clear  of  explosive  gas.  The  main-headings  were  next  examined,  with 
the  same  results.  The  face  of  the  lower  face  main-heading  was  forty  feet 
past  the  break,  through  the  upper  heading,  about  sixty  feet  past  it.  I  then 
took  an  air  measurement  in  the  break  through,  and  found  there  were  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  per  minute.  The  engineer,  Mr. 
T\  olf,  infoimed  me  the  usual  quantity  passing  here  is  about  five  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  deficiency  was  due  to 
leakages  in  those  stoppings  which  had  replaced  the  old  ones,  destro}'ed  by 
the  explosion.  I  next  visited  the  furnace,  and  found  it  in  operation.  Air 
measurement  here  showed  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  cubic  feet 
per  minute  were  passing  through  the  furnace. 

Upon  further  investigation  into  the  cause  of  this  accident,  the  following 
facts  would  appear.  Samuel  Cleland,the  mining  boss,  on  being  questioned, 
said.  I  he  furnace  had  received  the  same  attention  that  week’s  end  as  at 
othei  times,  and  that  none  of  the  miners  had  ever  complained  of  bad  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  main-headings  and  No.  13  headings  had  been  standing  for 
five  3  ears,  and  during  that  time  no  gas  had  ever  been  seen  there.  About 
two  weeks  ago  these  four  headings  were  started  up,  a  man  being  put  in 
each  heading.  Kessler,  working  in  thirteen,  where  he  met  the  gas  on  going 
to  work  at  four  o  clock,  a.  m.,  Monday  morning,  the  29th  of  December. 
Samuel  Kistler  and  Cyrus  Frye,  together  with  a  little  son  of  Frye,  were 
going  along  the  main-heading,  and  were  about  one  thousand  feet  from 
Kessler  vhen  the  explosion  occurred.  Kessler  was  burned  to  death,  whilst 
Fije  uas  injured, and  Kistler  killed  instantly,  by  concussion,  neither  being 
burned.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  27th,  the  man  who  worked  in  the 
upper  main-heading,  informed  the  mining  boss  that  he  had  that  day  cut  a 
clay  -\ein,  which  was  making  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  said  nothing  about 
gas  being  seen.  This  clay  vein  having  been  cut  before,  with  no  serious  re- 
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suits,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it  until  the  accident  occurred.  After 
full  investigation  into  this  matter,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  gas  came  from  this  clay  vein,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  coal  strata, 
and  that  deranged  ventilation  caused  its  accumulation. 

Deranged  ventilation  might  occur  from  two  causes.  The  accidental  or 
careless  leaving  open  of  a  door,  which  would  shut  off'  the  supply  of  air  to 
that  part  of  the  workings,  and  thereby  allow  the  gas  to  accumulate.  Or  it 
might  occur  by  neglecting  to  attend  to  the  furnace,  by  which  ventilation 
would  be  reduced  considerably  in  quantity,  but  would  not  cease  altogether, 
as  there  is  considerable  natural  ventilation  here  when  the  furnace  is  out. 
The  evidence,  by  the  workmen  examined  before  the  coroner’s  jury,  went  to 
show  that  the  usual  attention  had  been  given  the  furnace  as  at  other  times, 
and  the  fact  that  the  door  at  No.  12  headings  had  been  repeatedly  found 
open  in  the  morning  by  workmen  going  to  work,  served  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  that  either  this  door,  or  the  one  on  the 
chute,  had  been  left  open  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  had  remained  open 
for  thirty-six  hours,  which  would  allow  time  for  the  gas  to  be  accumulated, 
by  shutting  off  the  supply  of  air.  The  door  at  No.  12  was  fitted  with  a 
latch,  and  when  it  was  thrown  open  against  the  post,  the  latch  would  catch, 
and  hold  it  open,  but  when  the  latch  was  lifted,  the  door  would  fall  shut 
of  its  own  weight.  This  latch  was  put  on  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  trapper-boy  of  holding  open  the  door  whilst  a  trip  of  wagons 
were  passing. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  either  this  or  the  chute  door,  or  both,  had  been 
left  open  rcciden tally  or  carelessly.  The  chute  door  might  have  been  left 
open  by  the  drivers  on  making  their  last  trip.  The  door  at  No.  12  might 
have  been  left  open  either  by  the  trapper  neglecting  to  close  it  on  the 
last  trip,  or  it  might  have  been  left  open  by  some  of  the  miners  on  leav¬ 
ing  work,  as  over  forty  persons  had  to  pass  this  door  night  and  morning 
on  going  to  and  from  work.  The  idea  that  these  doors  were  propped  open 
with  a  malicious  intent,  as  hinted  by  some  of  the  press  reports,  is  simply 
preposterous,  as  that  would  go  to  show  that  some  one  had  a  knowledge 
that  explosive  gas  was  generated  into  those  workings,  whilst  all  the  evidence 
go  to  prove  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  While  workmen  do  many  things 
carelessly,  and  without  thought  of  the  consequences  that  follow,  vet  I 
think  it  a  very  unjust  reflection  on  the  miners  to  say  that  they  would  be 
guilty  of  such  an  act.  The  circumstances  surrounding  this  accident  are 
shrouded  in  considerable  mystery,  and  will  forever  remain  so,  but  the  les¬ 
son  taught  by  this  sad  event  will  be  long  remembered  both  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  workmen.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  greater  caution,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  mining  bosses  and  operatives.  It  ought  to  be  a  well  known 
fact  to  workmen  never  to  open  a  door  without  closing  it  again,  and  that 
every  door  should  be  closed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  following 
is  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  in  the  above  case  : 
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INQUISITION. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,) 

Westmoreland  County ,  [  SS; 

An  inquisition  taken  and  indented  at  Irwin  Station,  in  the  count}-  of 
Westmoreland,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  before  me,  L.  Wins- 
heimer,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  Samuel 
Kistler,  who  was  killed  by  an  explosion  in  the  Coal  Run  mine  of  the  Penn 
Gas  Coal  Company.  This  inquest  being  held  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  April  18,  A.  D.  1817,  on  the  body  of  Samuel 
Kistler  aforesaid,  then  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  of  Eli  McCor¬ 
mick,  S.  D.  Sauffer,  C.  IP.  Schram,  W.  A.  Stewart,  John  Q.  A.  McCormick, 
and  Filmore  Steel,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who  being 
duly  sworn  and  affirmed,  to  inquire  into  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when,  where,  how,  and  after  what  manner  the  said  Samuel  Kistler  came  to 
his  death,  do  say,  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmation,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  aforesaid  deceased  came  to  his  death  by 
the  effect  of  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  mine  aforesaid,  caused  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  firing  of  gas,  the  accumulation  of  which  resulted  from  deranged 
a  entilation,  this  being  caused  either  by  the  careless  or  malicious  leaving 
open  of  a  door  or  doors  in  said  mine,  by  a  person  or  persons  to  the  jury 
unknown. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  the  aforesaid  coroner]  as  the  jurors  aforesaid, 
have  to  this  inquisition  put  their  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year,  and 
at  the  place  first  above  mentioned. 

L.  Winsheimer,  Coroner. 

S.  D.  Sauffer, 

C.  H.  Schram, 

W.  A.  Stewart,  Jr., 

Eli  McCormick, 

John  Q.  A.  McCormick, 

P.  Steel. 

This  was  the  most  serious  accident  that  occurred  in  my  district  the  past 
year,  and  is  one  that  took  every  one  by  surprise,  as  the  mine  has  always 
been  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  and  free  from  explosive  gas,  as  it  is  well 
ventilated,  and  in  as  good  condition  every  way,  as  any  mine  in  the  district. 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Company’s  mines  are  situated  in  Westmoreland 
county,  and  are  seven  in  number,  four  of  which  have  been  operated  the 
past  year.  These  are  the  Southside,  Northside,  Spring  Hill,  and  the  Fos¬ 
ter  slope.  The  latter  is  at  Penn  Station.  The  Southside,  Northside,  and 
Spring  Hill,  have  been  operated  very  steady  the  past  year  ;  the  Foster 
slope  about  half  time.  When  in  fu’l  operation  they  employ  altogether  be¬ 
tween  live  and  six  hundred  men.  All  these  mines  were  fully  described  in 
my  report  of  1878,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  The 
Southside  mine  was  visited  and  inspected  on  June  12,  and  after  a  careful 
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examination  found  in  good  condition,  and  the  ventilation  somewhat  im¬ 
proved.  A  good  deal  of  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  shape  of  new 
headings  and  air-ways.  At  the  face  of  the  workings  a  very  good  shaft  has 
been  sunk  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep.  All 
the  work  of  this  shaft  was  done  from  the  inside.  This  shaft  was  sunk  to 
improve  the  ventilation,  and  here  the  company  intend  to  build  a  model 
furnace  from  plans  designed  by  G.  C.  Hewett,  the  company  engineer 

The  Northside  mine  has  been  improved  by  driving  new  headings  in  a 
new  coal  field  and  opening  up  water  and  air-ways.  Coal  is  hauled  from 
the  back  hill  by  a  locomotive,  the  tunnel  through  which  it  is  hauled  being 
about  two  thousand  yards  long,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  steam  fan.  The 
capacity  of  these  four  mines  is  about  two  thousand  tons  of  screened  coal 
daily.  They  are  sinking  a  slope  at  the  Westmoreland  shaft,  and  pumping 
out  the  water,  with  a  view  of  putting  it  in  operation  at  an  early  day. 

The  Keystone  Coal  Company,  limited,  situated  at  Hanlin’s  station  on 
the  Pan-handle  railroad,  in  Washington  county. 

This  is  a  new  enterprise  commenced  last  summer,  since  which  time  things 
have  moved  along  very  fast.  The  company  was  organized  about  a  year 
ago,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  developing  the  property,  with  a  view 
to  early  mining  operation.  Work  was  commenced  on  tiie  outside,  by  sur¬ 
veying  the  coal  fiekl,  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  and  laying 
out  road  from  the  main  line  to  the  foot  of  the  incline  plane,  about  one 
thousand  yards  long.  This  has  been  graded,  and  laid  with  sixty  pound 
iron  rail  and  sawed  ties,  and  an  even  grade  secured,  with  all  the  necessary 
siding  required  for  a  large  business  in  mining  and  shipping  coal.  At  no 
distant  day  they  intend  to  extend  this  branch  further  up'  the  ravine  where 
another  drift  will  be  opened.  They  have  built  a  new  tipple,  incline’  plane 
check-house,  and  all  the  other  necessary  improvements  for  mining  coal.’ 

he  incline  plane  is  supplied  with  wire  rope.  Iron  road,  laid  with  o00d 
white  oak  ties.  The  mine  consists  of  three  openings,  all  ' drifts,  in'  the 
Pittsburgh  seam,  which  here  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
railroad.  Coal  about  four  feet  thick.  The  underlying  strata  next  the 
coal,  is  composed  of  hard  fire-clay.  The  overlying  strata  a  hard  sand  rock. 

etveen  this  rock  and  the  coal  bed  lies  a  slate,  corresponding  to  the  slate 
on  top  of  the  coal  seam  on  the  Monongahela  river  district,  but  near  the 
outcrop  appears  softer  than  on  the  river.  It  is  calculated  that  the  win¬ 
nings  trom  these  three  openings  will  be  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  it  is 
intended  to  run  them  one  hundred  yards  apart,  making  cross-cuts  at  conve¬ 
nient  distances.  The  cross-headings  will  be  run  from  the  main-heading  on 
the  raise  of  the  coal  seam.  The  company  has  built  a  number  of  dwelli’ncr, 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their  workmen,  and  will  own  all  the  roll¬ 
ing  stock  to  be  employed  in  the  business. 

The  point  of  connection  with  the  Ohio  river,  will  be  at  a  place  opposite 
Steubenville,  on  the  West  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  Here  oreat 
improvements  have  been  made,  consisting  of  railroad,  tipple,  &c.  ^The 
27 — Statistics. 
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distance  from  the  mines  to  the  river  is  seven  miles,  all  down  grade.  The 
location  of  the  mines  is  good,  both  for  railroad  and  river  shipping,  more 
particularly  for  river  shipping,  as  by  this  arrangement  coal  can  be  shipped 
from  these  mines,  when  that  cannot  be  done  from  Pittsburgh,  on  account 
of  low  water,  and  then  one  hundred  miles  of  the  worst  part  of  the  Ohio 
river  is  got  rid  of.  The  tests  of  this  coal,  made  by  experts  at  Cincinnati 
and  Columbus  gas-works,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  for  gas-making  purposes. 

There  are  three  coal  seams  here.  The  other  two  have  not  been  developed 
to  any  extent,  and  their  quality  are  unknown,  but  are  known  to  extend  all 
along  the  company’s  coal  front,  over  two  miles  long.  They  expect  to  com¬ 
mence  shipping  about  the  middle  of  January,  1880.  After  the  mines  are 
fully  opened,  they  expect  to  employ  a  large  number  of  men,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  are  making  for  doing  a  large  business  in  mining  and  shipping  coal. 

The  Camp  Hill  Mines,  owned  and  operated  by  David  Steen  &  Sons,  are 
situated  at  Mansfield,  Allegheny  count}7. 

This  is  a  drift  opening,  employing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
boys,  and  has  been  operated  very  steady  the  past  year,  shipping  a  large 
amount  of  coal  to  the  Pittsburgh  market,  where  the  coal  yards  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  located.  The  mine  is  well  and  favorably  located  on  a  short  branch 
from  the  main  line,  built  by  the  company. 

The  main  heading  is  eight  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  with  framed  pit 
mouth.  The  workings  have  been  greatly  improved  the  past  year  by  open¬ 
ing  three  new  cross-headings  and  driving  eight  hundred  yards  of  double 
main  heading.  These  headings  have  been  advanced  across  the  company’s 
line,  in  order  to  connect  with  an  air  and  water  course,  commenced  last 
spring,  on  the  south  side  of  the  coal  field,  and  which  is  not  quite  completed. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  developing  this  field.  When 

the  water  course  was  commenced  on  the  south  side,  it  was  expected  the 

* 

bottom  would  raise  sufficient  to  allow  the  mine  to  drain  itself  by  natural 
gravity,  but,  after  driving  about  four  hundred  yards,  it  began  to  dip  so 
fast  that  to  maintain  a  level  the  coal  had  to  be  left  until  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  seam  was  run  out.  Work  progressed  further  by  continuing  to  drive 
in  the  strata  above  the  coal,  for  another  hundred  yards,  when,  the  strata 
showing  no  rise,  it  was  abandoned  for  the  present.  While  this  was  going- 
on,  work  from  the  inside  was  progressing  favorable  until  a  point  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  connecting  was  reached.  Here  clay  veins 
were  cut  and  large  quantities  of  water  met  with,  causing  much  trouble  and 
expense. 

The  improvements  to  ventilation  are  a  shaft  stack  and  ventilating  fur¬ 
nace.  The  shaft  and  stack  combined  are  seventy-one  feet  high,  the  furnace 
is  thirty  feet  long  lyy  six  feet  wide,  with  grate  bars  seven  feet  long.  This 
furnace  is  located  near  the  pit  mouth,  and  has  a  capacity  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  air  is  received  at  the 
west  side  of  the  workings,  at  No.  12  cross-heading,  circulated  through 
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all  the  cross-headings  and  returned  by  the  main-heading  to  the  outlet.  This 
being  a  dip  mine,  hauling  was  found  to  be  very  expensive  with  mules,  there 
being  a  gradient  of  sixteen  inches  to  the  hundred  feet  to  haul  against.  With 
a  view  to  cheapen  the  hauling,  machinery  has  been  introduced,  and  the  tail- 
rope  system  adopted,  and  as  the  distance  that  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  is 
nearly  a  mile,  this  required  about  three  miles  long  of  rope,  when  stretched 
in  a  single  line.  The  machinery  was  furnished  by  James  Millholland  &  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  completed  in  good,  substantial  manner, 
and  is  placed  directly  opposite  the  pit  mouth  and  between  the  empty  and 
loaded  track. 

The  engines  are  60-horse  power,  with  two  cylinder  boilers  attached.  The 
main  rope  is  five-eighths  steel  wire.  The  tail  rope  half  inch  steel  wire,  and 
the  drums,  two  in  number,  are  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  drums  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shaft  by  means  of  clutch  gear.  The  hauling  road  is  laid  a 
part  of  the  way  with  16-pound  rail,  the  other  part  with  30-pound  rail,  and 
wooden  rollers,  five  inches  in  diameter,  are  placed  forty  feet  apart.  The 
main  rope  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  main  track,  the  tail  rope  being  carried 
partly  along  the  side  and  partly  over  head.  The  hauling  road  is  a  straight 
line  for  eight  hundred  yards,  then  a  curve  of  eighteen  degrees,  with  nearly 
a  straight  line  again  for  four  hundred  yards  more,  where  the  wheel  is  placed 
around  which  the  rope  winds.  Here  there  is  a  reverse  curve,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  more  hauling  road,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  rope  down 
to  the  lowest  cross-heading  at  an  early  day.  Some  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  the  ropes  to  work  around  these  curves,  but  by  placing 
sheaves  at  the  first  curve,  and  a  wheel  at  the  second  one,  it  is  thought  it 
will  work  around  both  of  these  curves  satisfactory.  The  introduction  of 
this  machinery  will  be  a  great  saving  to  the  company,  as  by  its  use  they 
are  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  eight  mules.  Twenty -five  pit 
wagons  are  hauled  each  trip.  The  capacity  of  the  engines  being  fifty  wag¬ 
ons  of  two  tons  each.  The  engine  goes  at  a  speed  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  strokes  per  minute,  and  a  trip  can  be  made  every  thirty  minutes. 

Other  improvements,  of  an  important  character,  have  been  made  here  the 
past  year,  with  a  view  of  putting  the  mine  in  a  good  condition  for  min¬ 
ing  and  shipping  coal.  These  improvements  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Company  mines,  two  in  number,  are  situated  one  at 
Leach  Cliff,  the  other  at  IVlontours  City.  The  Beach  Cliff  mine  was  opened 
in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  when  operations  were  commenced  on  the  Branch 
road  to  the  mines  twelve  miles  long.  This  road  was  built  at  a  consider¬ 
able  outlay,-  and  two  locomotives  put  on  the  road.  The  improvements  at 
the  mines  are  a  tipple  incline  plane,  hoisting  engines,  and  all  the  necessary 
side  track  for  coal  shipments.  The  mines  were  opened  by  driving  double¬ 
headings  thirty  feet  apart  on  the  face  of  the  coal,  cuts  being  made  through 
the  pillar  for  air  about  every  hundred  yards.  Cross-headings  are  turned 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  These  are  single  and  are  connected  by 
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face-heacliug  or  air-course  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  there  were  four  cross-headings  at  work.  They  have  sunk  a 
shaft  at  the  face  of  one  of  the  cross-headings,  and  are  building  a  good  ven¬ 
tilating  furnace.  I  found  the  mine  in  fair  order  considering  the  time  they 
had  to  make  the  improvements. 

The  works  at  Montours  City  were  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the 
lower  works,  and  about  the  same  progress  had  been  made  at  both  places. 
The  coal  seam  here  appears  to  be  more  than  the  average  thickness,  and  of 
fair  quality,  and  the  company  expects  to  ship  large  quantities  of  coal  in 
1880.  Other  extensive  improvements  are  under  way,  building  houses,  coke 
ovens,  &c.  ‘  At  present  they  are  employing  nearly  two  hundred  men.  Both 
these  mines  are  in  Allegheny  county. 

The  mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas 
Coal  Company  are  seven  in  number.  Plum  creek  number  one  and  two, 
Sandy  creek  number  one  and  two,  Oak  Hill  number  three  and  four,  and  the 
Duquesne  mine,  the  last  has  been  bought  this  year,  repaired  and  put  in 
operation.  The  Plum  creek  and  Sandy  creek  mines  are  in  Penn  township. 
The  Duquesne  and  Oak  Hill  number  three  are  in  Wilkins  township,  and 
Oak  Hill  number  four  in  Patton  township,  Allegheny  county.  They  are 
all  drift  openings,  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  river  bed,  the  coal  seam  being  the  great  Pittsburgh  vein. 

The  Duquesne  mine  was  bought  in  the  summer,  when  a  large  corps  of 
workmen  were  started  to  put  things  in  condition  for  a  large  business.  The 
improvements  thus  undertaken  were  of  an  extensive  and  substantial  char¬ 
acter,  both  inside  and  outside.  The  branch  road  from  the  Pennsylvania 
road  to  the  mine  has  been  re-constructed,  the  old  road  being  removed  and 
replaced  by  double  track,  laid  with  sixty  pound  steel  rails,  new  ties,  frogs, 
and  switches.  They  have  also  built  a  new  tipple-house  incline  plane  and 
check-house.  Incline  plane  is  double  track,  laid  with  forty  pound  rail  and 
sawed  ties  six  by  eight  inches.  The  plane  is  seven  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  long,  built  on  a  gradient  of  twelve  degrees.  The  drums  are  double, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  supplied  with  two  steel  ropes,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  each.  The  inside  hauling  roads 
have  been  repaired,  well  ballasted,  and  the  mine  thoroughly  drained.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  required  about  two  thousand  yards  of  drains  to  be  cut,  a  new 
pit  mouth  to  be  put  in  to  allow  the  water  to  be  discharged  by  natural  gravity. 
This  was  a  much  needed  improvement,  and  has  rendered  the  drainage  com¬ 
plete.  The  hauling  roads  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  yards  long.  There 
are  six  cross-headings  at  work,  two  of  them  are  ventilated  by  small  shaft 
and  fire  basket.  Nearly  all  the  others  are  open  to  daylight.  The  venti¬ 
lating  arrangements  are  only  temporary,  and  will  be  replaced  by  more  effect¬ 
ive  apparatus  as  soon  as  required.  The  main  heading  driven  in  the  coal 
seam  has  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south-east,  and  is  about  sixteen  hundred 
yards  long,  and  is  laid  with  forty  pound  rail,  here  the  old  company  used  a 
locomotive  engine  to  haul  the  coal  from  the  main  pit  mouth  to  top  of  the 
incline  plane. 
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The  engine  "as  too  small  to  do  the  work  required,  and  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  on  that  account  through  break  downs,  &c.  To  haul  the 
coal  through  this  tunnel  they  are  contemplating  erecting  stationery  engine, 
with  front  and  tail  ropes,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  here  afforded  to 
put  it  in  practice. 

The  improvements  at  Oak  Hill,  No.  4,  are  of  a  substantial  character  to 
ventilation.  They  consist  of  shaft  and  ventilating  furnace,  and  were  built 
at  my  suggestion.  The  shaft  is  sixty-three  feet  deep,  eight  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  stack  thirty  feet  high.  The  dimensions  of  furnace  are  as  follows  : 
length  of  main  arch,  twenty-six  feet ;  width,  nine  feet  six  inches  ;  thickness 
of  walls,  twenty-four  inches  ;  height  of  arch,  ten  feet ;  length  of  inside  arch, 
sixteen  feet ;  height,  eight  feet  six  inches  ;  width  of  inside  arch,  eight  feet ; 
length  of  grate  bars,  six  feet ;  space  between  the  bars,  one  inch  ;  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  arches,  nine  inches.  The  furnace  has  no  side  drafts,  but  air 
space  above  the  fire  arch  of  nine  inches.  Fire  arch  is  constructed  of  fire¬ 
brick,  main  arch  constructed  of  common  brick,  foundation  of  stone-work. 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  operation,  but  think  its  capacity  will  be  over  forty 
thousand  feet  per  minute.  Other  improvements  of  an  important  character 
have  been  made  here  the  past  year,  and  the  mine  has  been  operated  steady, 
employing  upwards  of  two  hundred  hands.  The  capacity  is  about  fifteen 
thousand  bushels  of  lump  coal  per  day. 

No.  3,  employs  about  sixty-five  hands  and  three  mules,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  pillar  work,  as  there  is  very  little  solid  coal  remaining  here.  It 
has  been  operated  constantly  the  past  year,  with  a  view  of  exhausting  the 
remaining  coal  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  a  good  furnace  here  to  supply 
air,  but  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  off  in  large  quantities,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  man  is  kept  constantly  at  the  furnace,  whose  business  it  is  to  mine 
the  coal,  and  keep  a  good  fire,  yet  the  air  at  times  will  become  foul,  al¬ 
though  there  is  more  air  in  circulation  than  is  required  by  law.  Air  meas- 
uiement  showed  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  feet  per  minute. 
An  examination  found  it  in  fair  condition,  hauling  roads  dry,  and  in  good 
order. 

The  Sandy  Creek  mine  has  been  improved  the  past  year,  by  driving  a 
number  of  new  headings  and  air-ways,  cutting  drains,  Ac.  They  have  im¬ 
proved  ventilation  by  erecting  a  good  ventilating  furnace,  with  shaft. 
These  were  constructed  about  the  center  of  the  coal  field.  The  circula¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  furnace,  is  drawn  in  two  divisions  to  the  outlet.  Be¬ 
sides  the  main-heading,  there  are  six  cross-headings,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  men  are  employed.  This  mine  generates  a  good  deal  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  as  long  as  natural  ventilation  was  relied  upon,  ventilation  remained 
defective.  There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  a  mine  like  this-that  is  to 
send  a  sweeping  current  of  air  through  all  the  workings— which  can  only 
be  done  by  applying  artificial  means,  such  as  a  good  fan  or  furnace  pro¬ 
vides.  There  are  a  number  of  mines  in  my  district,  where  the  miners  have 
been  suffering  through  bad  ventilation  for  years,  without  a  remedy,  and 
the  remedy  in  this  case  did  not  come  any  too  soon  to  protect  the  health  ot 
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the  workmen.  This  mine  has  been  operated  constantly  the  past  year,  with 
a  capacity  of  twelve  thousand  bushels  per  day.  This  company  owns  the 
greater  part  of  the  workable  coal  Helds  in  tlie  three  townships,  and  in  1879, 
mined  and  shipped  to  market,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  lump 
coal,  and  has  paid  the  highest  wages  for  labor. 

The  Wood  mine,  operated  by  Wettengel  &  Grormley,  is  situated  in  Al¬ 
legheny  county,  and  is  a  drift  opening.  On  February  28,  I  visited  the 
mine  and  found  the  ventilation  very  defective,  chiefly  owing  to  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escaping  from  the  old  working,  and  there  not 
being  sufficient  air  in  motion  to  carry  it  off.  I  gave  instructions  to  have  a 
shaft  sunk  and  a  good  ventilating  furnace  erected.  I  again  visited  the  mine 
on  June  26,  and  found  my  instructions  had  been  carried  out,  and  the  fur¬ 
nace  in  operation.  The  furnace  is  six  feet  wTide  and  seventeen  feet  long, 
and  supplies  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.  All  the  workings  were 
found  in  good  Condition.  Forty-eight  hands  and  two  mules  are  employed, 
and  the  mine  has  been  operated  very  steadily  this  year.  Capacity,  four 
thousand  bushels  per  day. 

The  Saltsburg  mine  at  Fairbank’s  Station,  Westmoreland  county,  is  a 
drift  opening,  and  employs  seventy-five  hands  and  four  mules.  The  coal 
seam  is  six  feet  thick,  through  which  run  several  bands  of  slate.  During 
the  last  year  the  old  furnace,  which  was  too  small  and  badly  located  has 
been  replaced  with  a  new  shaft  and  furnace.  The  current  of  air  produced 
by  the  new  furnace  measured  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight 
feet  per  minute  at  the  outlet,  which  is  ample  and  sufficient  to  ventilate  the 
mine.  The  drainage  is  very  good.  They  have  about  three  miles  of  iron 
road  and  eighty  pit  wagons  in  use.  They  are  also  opening  a  new  drift  into 
a  large  body  of  coal,  which  Mr.  Robinson,  the  superintendent,  informs  me 
is  of  good  quality.  Capacity,  three  hundred  tons  per  day. 

Nixon  mines,  operated  by  the  Chartiers  Yalley  Coal  Company,  is  located 
in  Allegheny  county.  This  is  a  drift  opening,  and  in  the  last  year  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  has  been  made,  both  inside  and  outside.  The  mine 
consists  of  three  headings  and  an  air-course,  running  parallel  to  the  main 
heading.  The  ventilation  has  been  improved  by  new  shaft,  stack,  and  ven¬ 
tilating  furnace.  The  shaft  and  stack  combined  are  seventy  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  furnace  is  six  feet  wide  and  twenty-six  feet 
long.  A  test  showed  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  to  be  twenty-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  per  minute,  passing  through  the  mine.  The 
company  has  built  some  new  rolling  stock,  blacksmith  shop,  and  wagon 
shop  this  year,  and  the  mine  has  been  operated  steadily,  except  when  pre¬ 
vented  by  strikes.  &c.,  and  has  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  bushels  per  day, 
giving  employment  to  about  sixty-five  hands. 

The  Black  Diamond,  operated  bjr  Lindsey  &  McCausland,  is  located  near 
the  Nixon  mine,  in  Allegheny  county.  Last  year  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  outside,  this  year  the  inside  has  been  much  improved 
and  a  larger  force  of  men  employed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  new 
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air-courses  were  commenced  and  continued  to  completion.  A  number  of 
drains  have  been  cut  and  the  roof  in  the  main  heading  cut  down.  To  im¬ 
prove  ventilation  a  new  shaft,  stack,  and  ventilating  furnace  has  been  built. 
The  mine  is  now  in  good  condition,  and  employs  thirty -five  to  forty  hands, 
with  a  product  of  three  thousand  bushels  per  day. 

Smith’s  mine,  operated  by  Smith  &  Moore,  located  in  Washington 
county,  is  a  drift.  It  consists,  at  present,  of  one  main  heading,  two  cross¬ 
headings,  and  an  air-course  along  the  line  to  which  the  cross-headings  are 
driven.  The  ventilation  here  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  until  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  when  I  compelled  the  parties  operating  it  to  sink  a  good  shaft  and 
erect  a  good  ventilating  furnace. 

On  my  first  visit  here  there  was  a  small  furnace,  about  the  size  of  a 
good  sized  bake  oven,  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  air-course,  and  the 
miners  said  there  wars  sometimes  very  little  fire  in  it.  The  coal  seam  being 
hard  to  mine,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  blasting  going  on,  and  the 
mine  was  constantly  full  of  powder  smoke. 

The  system  adopted  here  has  very  much  injured  the  mine,  and  last 
spring  one  of  the  cross-headings  were  partly  closed  by  a  squeeze,  and  for 
some  time  the  mine  was  deprived  of  what  little  ventilation  the  furnace 
produced.  This  was  remedied  to  some  extent  by  cutting  around  the  fall 
through  to  the  air-course,  and  circulation  was  renewed.  While  this  was 
being  done,  a  new  shaft  and  ventilating  furnace  were  being  constructed. 
1  he  shaft  is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  fifty-one  feet  deep,  with  wooden  stack. 
The  furnace  is  twenty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  with  six  feet  grate  bars,  and 
the  ventilation  is  now  ample.  Five  visits  have  been  made  to  this  mine  this 
year. 

Brier  Hill  mine,  located  in  Washington  county,  employs  fifty  men,  and 
has  a  capacity  ot  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  It  is  a  drift  opening,  and 
was  leased  by  the  present  operator,  J.  D.  Santers,  this  year,  who  has  oper¬ 
ated  it  very  steady  since  he  commenced.  On  examining  the  mine,  the  ven¬ 
tilation  was  found  defective,  there  being  no  ventilating  furnace  nor  any 
other  artificial  means  adopted  to  put  air  in  motion.  There  was  very  little 
air  in  circulation.  There  was  also  some  black  damp  and  smoke  from  the 
miners’  lamps  present.  Tasked  Mr.  Santers  to  remedy  this  by  building  a 
furnace,  which  he  complied  with.  He  now  reports  the  ventilation  very 
good. 

National  mines,  located  in  Allegheny  county,  have  been  leased  this  year 
by  the  National  Coal  Company,  limited.  Ventilation  and  drainage  has 
been  improved  by  building  stack  on  the  top  of  shaft ;  also,  by  widening 
bottom  of  shaft,  and  putting  in  new  pump  and  boiler.  The  amount  of  air 
circulating  through  the  mine  on  April  1 ,  was  twelve  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  cubic  feet  per  minute.  There  is  some  explosive  gas  gener¬ 
ated  here,  but  no  accidents  have  happened  from  that  cause.  About  seventy- 
fh  e  hands  and  eleven  mules  are  employed,  and  has  a  capacity  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day. 
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Lemont  Mines  are  located  in  Fayette  county,  and  operated  by  Hogsett, 
Hanna  &  Co.  This  is  a  slope  sunk  partly  in  the  rock  and  partly  in  the 
coal  strata,  on  a  dip  of  about  fifteen  degrees. 

The  ventilation  has  never  been  satisfactory  here,  but  as  often  as  spoken 
to  about  it,  Mr.  Hogsett  has  promised  to  remedy  it,  and  now  informs  me, 
by  letter,  that  all  my  instructions  have  been  carried  out.  The  system  of 
mining  adopted  here  is  simply  ruinous.  Main-heading  and  cross-headings 
are  driven,  and  rooms  are  turned  without  any  provision  being  made  for 
ventilation  by  driving  air  courses.  And  when  I  first  visited  it  there  was 
neither  door  or  stopping  to  direct  ventilation  into  the  workings,  and  I 
found  the  miners  working  in  a  suffocating  atmosphere,  three  hundred  yards 
from  any  air-current.  I  have  ordered  air  courses  to  be  driven  parallel  to 
the  main- headings,  and  a  number  of  stoppings  and  doors  to  be  built,  and  the 
air  circulated  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  The  traveling  road  only  extended 
a  part  of  the  way  into  the  mine,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to  travel 
a  part  of  the  way  on  the  hoisting  slope.  This  I  have  had  remedied  by 
having  the  load  completed  to  the  lowest  flat  heading,  thus  giving  the  men 
a  clear  road  in  and  out,  without  going  into  the  slope.  The  mine  has  been 
been  operated  very  steady  this  year,  except  a  short  time  lost  by  burning 
of  engine-house  last  summer. 

Mount  Braddock  mine  is  operated  by  Colvin  &  Company,  situated  in 
Fayette  county.  This  is  a  slope  sunk  on  the  pitch  of  the  coal  seam,  hoist¬ 
ing  being  done  by  steam  power.  I  have  had  some  trouble  with  this  mine 
to  get  the  parties  who  have  operated  it  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  five  visits  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  see  that  my 
instiuctions  were  carried  out.  It  has  been  a  hard  and  expensive  one  to  op¬ 
erate,  and  that  has  often  been  urged  as  an  excuse  why  it  was  not  done  more 
promptly.  I  have  visited  it  frequently  and  urged  its  improvements.  Until 
lately  there  has  been  no  safe  traveling  road,  the  miners  being  compelled  to 
trai  el  up  and  down  the  hoisting  slope  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  In 
Juiy  I  gave  instructions  to  have  a  separate  road  provided  for  ingress  and 
egress,  fearing  some  accident  might  take  place  from  breaking  of  chain,  or 
trom  wagons.  I  lie  heat  from  steam  pipes  and  escaping  steam  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  sometimes.  But  before  the  road  was  completed  an  accident 
occurred  to  Henry  Helman,  he  being  caught  in  front  of  a  trip  of  wagons. 
His  inj mies  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate 
a  leg,  which  resulted  in  death  five  days  after  the  accident.  The  traveling 
road  has  since  been  completed,  and  the  ventilation  carried  near  the  face  of 
the  workings.  There  are  employed  at  the  mine,  inside  and  outside,  fifty- 
five  hands,  and  it  has  been  operated  steady  the  past  year.  The  coal  is 
rather  poor  in  quality,  and  much  troubled  with  rolls  and  horseback  in  the 
bottom. 

Rock  Run  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  W.  J.  Snodgrass.  Located  in 
Allegheny  county.  This  is  a  new  colliery,  having  been  started  in  the  fall  of 
1818.  I  i  isited  it  in  April  and  found  they  had  built  about  half  a  mile  of 
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outside  road.  Opened  two  new  drifts ;  mouths  well  framed  with  good  oak 
timber.  They  had  also  driven  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  heading. 
From  what  I  saw  on  this  visit,  the  intention  is  to  adopt  the  single  heading 
system  here,  with  room  and  pillar.  From  the  position  of  the  coal  seam  in 
the  hills,  I  presume  it  will  be  easy  to  drain  and  ventilate.  The  coal  is  be¬ 
ing  run  over  the  old  incline  plane,  formerly  used  by  Gulp  &  Gamble,  and 
shipped  by  Monongahela  river. 

Amity  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  J.  C.  Risher  &  Co.,  located  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  county.  No.  1  is  nearly  exhausted  of  its  coal;  the  pump  has  been 
removed,  and  a  ventilating  furnace  built  in  its  place.  No.  2  mine  has  been 
improved  by  erecting  a  good  ventilating  furnace  at  the  shaft  sunk  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  workings.  Both  these  mines  are  now  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  They  have  the  best  system  of  handling  coal  here  in  use  in  my 
district,  and  are  nearly  perfect.  All  the  screening  is  done  at  the  top  of 
the  hill — the  lump,  nut,  and  slack  coal  being  run  down  the  plane  in  separate 
wagons,  and  dumped  over  separate  tipples.  About  two  hundred  and  forty 
hands  are  employed. 

Georges  mine,  operated  by  William  Berry  <fc  Co. ;  situated  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county ;  is  a  drift  opening.  This  is  a  new  mine,  having  been  com¬ 
menced  in  1818,  by  another  company.’  It  was  not  operated,  however,  very 
extensively  by  them ;  but  since  the  present  firm  took  hold  they  seem  to  be 
pushing  the  work  very  vigorously.  The  main  heading  had  progressed  but 
a  short  distance  before  a  swamp  was  met,  which  very  much  discouraged  the 
operators.  The  large  amount  of  water  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  a  water- 
coui  se  was  driven  out  to  daylight.  As  the  main-heading  progressed  it  be¬ 
gan  to  rise.  This  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  company,  who  are 
all  working  men.  The  outside  improvements  are  tipple  side  track  and 
scales  for  capacity  of  two  hundred  tons  per  day.  Inside  improvements  are 
shaft  and  good  ventilating  furnace,  with  about  seven  hundred  yards  of 
heading  open.  They  have  also  erected  a  stationary  engine  and  boiler  at 
the  pit  mouth,  and  are  hauling  coal  by  steam  power.  Fifty  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  they  are  shipping  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  per 
day.  The  mine  was  found  to  be  in  fair  condition,  both  as  to  drainage  and 
ventilation. 

Grant  mines,  operated  by  James  Jones  &  Co.,  located  in  Chartiers  bor- 
ough,  Allegheny  county.  1  his  is  a  drift  opening,  and  has  been  leased  this 
year  and  put  in  operation.  Some  improvements  has  been  made  to  the  in¬ 
cline  plane  and  tipple.  The  roads  inside  were  in  a  bad  condition  and  re- 
cpiiied  attention,  before  much  coal  could  be  run  ;  drainage  likewise  needed 
to  be  attended  to.  The  headings  were  nearly  exhausted  of  coal,  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  getting  a  supply  by  driving  new  ones.  Air-ways  were  left 
incomplete,  and  this  state  of  things  resulted  in  bad  ventilation.  The  men 
were  crowded  together,  and  compelled  to  work  in  unwholesome  air,  in  order 
to  supply  the  demand  for  coal.  This  state  of  things  could  not  be  tolerated 
long,  and  I  compelled  the  operator  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
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until  tlie  headings  could  be  properly  supplied  with  air.  Since  that,  three 
air-courses  have  been  driven  and  a  good  shaft  put  down,  where  a  ventilating 
furnace  will  be  built.  It  was  here,  in  the  month  of  June,  that  John  West, 
through  gross  carelessness,  fell  a  victim  to  falling  slate.  Sixty-five  men 
and  six  mules  are  employed  here.  The  hauling  roads  are  upwards  of  two 
miles  long,  and  the  operators  contemplate  putting  in  machinery  to  do  the 
hauling  a  part  of  the  way. 

William  B.  Huston  has  opened  a  new  mine  just  above  the  Buffalo  mine, 
Monongahela  river,  Washington  county.  The  outside  improvements  are 
a  new  tipple,  brakewater,  and  the  necessary  track  for  river  loading.  A  single 
track  drift  mouth  has  been  opened  into  the  coal  seam,  nearly  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  coal  field.  Some  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  of  headings 
have  been  driven.  One  of  the  headings  struck  some  workings  opened  twenty 
years  ago,  which  were  found  in  good  condition.  The  mine  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  double-heading  system  and  artificial  ventilation  employed. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  May,  Mr.  Huston  had  a  force  of  twenty-five 
hands  at  work,  building,  cleaning  up,  and  driving  headings. 

The  Cincinnati  mine  has  been  leased  by  J.  S.  Neel,  repaired,  and  put  in 
operation.  This  mine  has  been  standing  idle  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
freshet  of  last  spring  washed  the  tipple  out,  and  when  Mr.  Neel  took  hold 
he  found  things  in  a  bad  condition,  both  inside  and  outside.  In  the  inside 
little  or  no  heading  has  been  driven  for  years,  and  what  coal  was  opened 
nearly  exhausted.  The  air-ways  and  hauling  roads  were  in  bad  order. 
There  was  considerable  water  in  the  mine  and  ventilation  to  some  extent 
obstructed.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  evils  have  been  remedied,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  they  had  a  force  of  men  at  work  setting  timber,  cleaning 
up,  laying  track,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Neel  promised  everything  should  be  put  in 
good  order.  A  new  tipple  has  been  built  and  new  stack  put  on  top  of  fur¬ 
nace. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Castle  Shannon  Fair  Haven  mine,  is  located  in  Al¬ 
legheny  county,  has  employed  this  j’ear  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
hands,  and  seven  mules.  The  ventilation  has  never  been  satisfactory. 
There  are  four  or  five  openings  to  the  mine,  but  no  artificial  means  being 
applied,  the  air  current  was  both  feeble  and  irregular.  As  the  rooms  are 
finished,  black  damp  is  given  off  in  large  quantities,  and  during  the  warm 
months  this  interferes  with  the  work  of  mining,  and  getting  out  coal  to 
some  extent,  and  the  workmen  are  compelled  to  labor  in  an  atmosphere 
unfit  to  breathe.  I  visited  the  mine  in  May.,  and  again  in  August,  and  found 
that  owing  to  litigation,  a  part  of  the  mine  had  been  stopped,  and  the  men 
put  to  work  in  headings,  before  air-ways  had  been  made.  I  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  have  the  pillars  cut  through,  and  doors  put  up  at  the  mouth  of  each 
room.  The  company  are  now  putting  down  a  shaft,  where  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  build  a  good  ventilating  furnace,  which,  I  trust,  when  other  matters 
have  received  proper  attention,  will  properly  ventilate,  and  render  the  mine 
beyond  complaint.  This  mine  has  been  operated  steadily  this  year,  except- 
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ing  what  time  has  been  lost  by  strikes,  and  has  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand 
bushels  of  lump  coal  per  day. 

Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke  Company  mines,  situated  at  Mansfield,  Alle¬ 
gheny  count3r ;  both  are  drift  openings  and  have  been  operated  stronger  this 
.year  than  for  some  years  past.  These  mines  furnish  employment  to  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  hands,  the  principal  part  of  them  working  in  the  new 
mine,  which  was  opened  in  1878.  This  mine  has  been  developed  very  rap¬ 
idly  the  last  year.  It  consists  of  main-heading,  and  three  cross-headings, 
and  the  system  is  known  as  the  “  block  system.”  In  the  fall  of  last  year,  a 
shaft  ninety-two  feet  deep  was  put  down,  and  a  good  furnace  built  to  im¬ 
prove  ventilation,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  The  mining  boss  has  had 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  mine  as  well  ventilated  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
rush  of  men  consequent  on  the  great  demand  for  coal  prevented  it.  The 
mine  has  been  run  very  steady  the  last  year,  and  men  have  been  furnished  em¬ 
ployment  at  fair  wages,  yet  this  bright  sky  has  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over 
it.  Two  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  here,  both  victims  to  falling  slate. 
The  law  had  placed  safe  guards  around  them,  but  the  advantage  of  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  timber  was  lost,  and  death  was  the  result.  These  two  mines 
have  a  capacity  of  fifteen  thousand  bushels  per  day  of  lump  coal. 

Coal  Bluff,  situated  in  Washington  county,  and  operated  by  Patterson 
&  Co.,  is  a  level  drift  opening.  The  freshet  in  the  river  last  spring  washed 
out  the  river  tipple,  and,  therefore,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  ship  by  river.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hands  are  employed  at 
the  mines,  and  a  large  number  at  the  South  Side  Pittsburgh,  where  the 
coal  is  shipped  and  delivered  from  platform  to  teams,  of  which  the  com- 
pany  has  quite  a  number  constantly  engaged.  Like  a  great  many  other 
mines,  this  generates  both  carbureted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 
As  the  new  work  is  opened,  carbureted  hydrogen  is  given  off.  When  the 
cross-headings  are  worked  out,  carbonic  acid  accumulates,  which  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  proper  manner,  or  danger  to  health  and  life  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  This  mine  has,  for  the  last  few  years  at  least,  been  well  ventilated 
by  the  old  furnace  being  kept  in  constant  use,  but  the  workings  very  much 
enlarged,  and  being  constantly  pushed  ahead,  required  greater  furnace  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  a  new  shaft  stack  and  furnace  has  been  completed,  and  although 
not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been,  yet  is  a  little  better  than  the  old 
one.  There  are  eight  cross-headings  at  work  here.  The  mine  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  ten  thousand  bushels  per  day. 

Hampton  mines,  operated  by  John  McIntyre,  located  Allegheny  county, 
is  a  drift  opening,  and  employs  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  It 
has  been  operated  very  steady  the  last  year,  and  as  the  old  coal  field  is 
nearly  exhausted,  a  new  field  was  bought  and  operations  commenced.  This 
new  field  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  coal,  and  lies 
directly  alongside  of  the  present  workings.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  owner 
to  make  this  a  model  mine,  and  with  that  end  in  view  a  survey  was  made, 
and  the  workings  laid  down  on  a  map.  Double-heading  being  the  system 
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adopted.  The  main  headings  have  been  driven  seven  hundred  yards  nearly 
on  the  face  of  the  coal,  and  a  good  grade  secured  for  the  hauling  roads. 
From  these  headings  four  double  cross-headings  have  been  started.  These 
headings  are  six  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  are  laid  with  twenty 
pound  iron  rail  and  good  white  oak  ties.  The  ventilation  is  No.  1, 
and  is  produced  by  a  new  furnace  built  this  year.  Its  dimensions  are  as 
follows  :  Length  of  main  arch,  fifty  feet ;  width  of  arch,  eight  feet ;  heighth 
of  arch,  eight  feet ;  length  of  grate  bars,  six  feet ;  width  of  shaft,  eight  feet ; 
heighth  of  shaft  and  stack  combined,  seventy-one  feet.  This  furnace  is  a 
very  substantial  piece  of  work,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  furnish  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  ‘of  good  air  for  the  mine,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district. 

Ocean  mine,  operated  by  W.  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  is  situated  at  Scott  Haven, 
Westmoreland  county.  This  is  a  drift  opening,  and  employs  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hands.  Owing  to  strikes  and  other  causes,  it  has  not 
been  operated  steady  this  year.  The  ventilation  has  been  improved  some¬ 
what  by  addition  to  furnace  and  stack.  The  furnace  is  badly  located,  as 
well  as  badly  constructed.  After  ventilating  the  mine,  the  air  circulates 
through  the  old  workings.  Besides  gathering  up  and  conveying  to  the 
furnace  all  the  impurities  generated  in  the  old  workings,  this  increased 
distance  the  air  is  compelled  to  travel  is  a  great  drag  on  the  furnace,  and 
coal  is  burnt  and  labor  spent  to  little  or  no  purpose.  The  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  lies  in  building  a  new  ventilating  apparatus  in  a  better 
location,  and  this  I  advised  the  superintendent,  John  F.  Hosack,  to  do. 
I  visited  the  mine  on  July  2,  and  found  things  in  fair  condition.  It  was 
here  that  the  explosion  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Frank 
Fitzpatrick  and  his  son,  through  the  carelessness  of  John  Thomas,  the 
mining  boss.  The  mine  was  visited  twice  after  the  accident,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  careful  examination,  and  found  to  be  free  from  explosive  gas, 
and  in  good  working  condition.  It  has  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  tons 
of  lump  coal  per  day. 

Armstrong’s  mine  is  situated  in  Westmoreland  county.  This  is  a  drift 
opening,  mining  coal  for  the  Pittsburgh  market.  The  ventilation  here  has 
never  been,  until  now,  satisfactory.  My  first  visit  here  found  them  venti¬ 
lating  by  shaft  and  small  furnace.  This  had  not  the  capacity  to  move  the 
required  amount  of  air  to  properly  ventilate  this  mine.  This  year,  this 
furnace  has  been  replaced  with  one  much  better.  The  shaft  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  feet  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  six  feet,  and  was  form¬ 
erly  used  for  drainage  purposes.  The  new  furnace  is  twenty-three  feet 
long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high.  Air  measurement  showed  there 
was  over  thirty  thousand  cubic  feet  passing  at  the  outlet  per  minute,  and  a 
man  is  kept  here  to  mine  the  coal  for  the  use  of  furnace,  and  tend  to  it. 
lhis  shaft  and  furnace  being  located  in  the  old  workings,  it  was  found 
there  were  a  good  many  leaks  to  be  stopped,  as  fully  one  half  of  the  air 
came  through  these  leaks.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  mining  boss  to 
this  fact,  and  asked  him  to  remedy  it,  by  building  a  number  of  good,  stout 
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stoppings.  The  benefit  derived  from  this,  would  be  an  increased  supply  of 
air  through  the  workings.  The  mine  is  now  in  much  better  condition  than 
ever  before.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  hands  are  employed.  Capac¬ 
ity,  ten  thousand  bushels  per  day. 

I  he  mines  operated  b\7  A.  A.  Hutchinson  &  Bro.,are  two  in  number,  the 
Globe  mines  and  the  Standard  mines.  The  Globe  mines  are  located  near 
Broad  Ford,  in  Fayette  county.  Have  been  operated  full  time  this  year, 
manufacturing  coke ;  and  to  keep  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  fifty  additional  ovens.  The  mine  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  sinking  shaft  and  building  furnace  for  ventilation.  A  good  deal 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  generated  here,  which  requires  good  ventilation  to 
render  it  harmless.  About  seventy-five  hands  are  employed  here. 

The  Standard  mines  are  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  county.  This 
is  a  slope  five  hundred  and  fortj7  feet  long,  sunk  on  an  eighteen  degree  dip. 
At  present  it  is  single  track,  three  wagons  being  hoisted  each  trip,  but  the 
owners  contemplate  making  it  double  track,  and  thus  double  the  capacity. 

The  mine  was  bought  last  spring,  when  extensive  improvements  were 
commenced,  and  conducted  with  vigor  until  completed.  They  have  built 
a  new  engine-house  and  tipple.  Two  engines,  five  boilers,  and  two  steam- 
pumps  have  been  erected.  They  have  also  built  two  hundred  of  the  best 
ovens  in  the  coke  region,  and  laid  down  all  the  necessary  road  for  doing  a 
large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  coke.  They  have  a  first  class  coal  field 
to  operate  on,  and  the  product  of  this  field  stands  number  one  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  have  also,  at  considerable  expense,  sunk  a  shaft  for  ventilation. 

Everson  mine,  operated  by  Everson,  Macrum  &  Co.,  located  in  Fayette 
county,  is  a  drift  opening.  Employs  fifty-five  hands  inside  and  outside, 
and  has  been  operated  steady  in  1879.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  of  1878  the 
ventilation  was  defective,  not  because  there  was  not  the  necessary  number 
of  openings,  but  there  was  no  artificial  ventilation  applied  to  move  the  air- 
current  through  the  workings.  This  has  been  remedied  by  erecting  a  fur¬ 
nace  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  sunk  last  winter,  which  has  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  Arentilation  is  now  good. 

The  Founton  mine,  operated  by  William  H.  Blake,  is  in  Fayette  county, 
is  a  drift  opening.  I  visited  this  mine  July  10,  and  found  twenty-three 
men  and  one  boy  at  work  in  the  most  miserable  places  I  ever  saw 
human  beings  asked  to  work  in.  All  the  headings  and  a  number  of  the 
rooms  were  under  water.  The  hauling-roads  about  a  foot  deep  with  thin 
mud.  The  atmosphere  was  almost  one  solid  mass  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
nitrogen.  So  devoid  of  oxygen  was  the  air  that  a  light  would  hardly  burn. 
This  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  I  im¬ 
mediately  notified  Mr.  Blake  to  improve  it.  Since  that  the  men  have  been 
iemoi  ed  into  bettei  aii ,  and  that  part  of  the  mine  closed.  A  shaft  has  been 
sunk,  and  a  good  furnace  will  be  built. 

Boyle  and  Hazlett,  two  mines,  are  situated  near  Mount  Pleasant,  West¬ 
moreland  county,  and  employ  about  fifty  hands  inside,  and  about  the  same 
number  outside.  The  two  mines  have  a  capacity  of  13,000  bushels  per  day. 
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These  works  have  been  run  very  steady  this  year.  Ventilation  has  been 
improved  by  building  a  small  furnace  at  each  mine,  and  both  are  drained 
by  steam  pumps.  At  the  upper  works  a  shaft  has  been  put  down,  with  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  hoisting  coal,  the  hoisting  slope  being  aban¬ 
doned.  Both  are  dip  mines,  and  have  been  troubled  a  good  deal  with 
water.  It  was  thought  the  new  shaft  sunk  on  the  dip  would  drain  a  good 
part  of  the  coal  field,  and  new  pumps  have  been  put  in.  The  inside  has 
been  improved  by  driving  new  headings,  air  courses,  etc.  The  business  of 
the  company  has  been  very  much  increased,  and  to  meet  the  demand  for 
coke  seventy-five  new  ovens  have  been  built  and  put  in  operation  this  }'ear. 

The  Ferguson  mine,  operated  by  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.,  has  been  cleared 
of  water,  repaired,  and  put  in  operation.  In  18T8  a  heavy  squeeze  came 
on  the  workings,  which  closed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mine,  and  the 
pump  being  overpowered  with  water,  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  During  this 
year  considerable  improvement  has  been  made.  The  coke  ovens,  which 
were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  have  all  been  repaired,  and  a  large  tank  to 
supply  water  for  the' ovens,  built.  New  boilers  and  hoisting  machinery 
have  been  placed  near  the  pit  mouth.  Other  outside  improvements  are  new 
trestle,  and  dump,  and  railroad  track  from  pit  mouth  to  the  ovens.  The 
inside  has  been  improved  by  driving  new  headings,  air-ways,  and  pump  for 
drainage.  A  traveling  road  alongside  the  main  slope  for  ingress  and  egress 
for  the  workmen,  has  been  made,  and  the  mine  is  now  in  fair  condition. 
One  life  has  been  lost  since  opei’ation  commenced — George  Williams— a 
boy  of  fourteen,  who  was  employed  to  ride  a  mule  from  the  tipple  to  the 
coke  ovens.  He  fell  in  front  of  the  wagon  and  was  instantly  killed,  Decem¬ 
ber  20.  On  investigation  this  appeared  to  be  purely  accidental,  as  the  boy 
slipped  and  fell  directly  on  the  rail,  and  was  run  over. 

The  Summer  Hill  mine,  located  in  Allegheiry  count}',  is  a  drift,  and  has 
been  leased  this  year,  by  Frank  Armstrong,  who  is  now  operating  it.  This 
mine  employs  fifty  hands,  and  is  in  charge  of  John  Duncan,  mining  boss. 
It  is  favorably  situated,  the  coal  seam  being  level  with  the  railroad  tipple, 
no  incline  plane  is  needed.  Fully  one  half  of  the  coal  field  lies  to  the  dip, 
but  the  facilities  for  drainage  are  fair.  Ventilation,  never  very  satisfactory, 
has  been  improved  somewhat  by  driving  air  courses  to  connect  the  differ¬ 
ent  headings.  A  good  shaft  has  been  sunk,  and  they  are  now  erecting  a 
furnace,  which,  when  completed,  will  render  the  ventilation  satisfactory. 
About  three  thousand  bushels  of  lump  coal  are  mined  here  daily. 

Uniondale,  operated  by  J.  N.  Reid,  is  situated  at  Dunbar,  Fayette  county. 
This  is  a  slope,  has  never  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  never  been 
well  managed.  No  provision  was  made  for  having  the  ventilation  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  the  only  object  being  to  get  the  ovens 
charged  from  day  to  day,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  to  the  health  of  ilie 
miner  by  compelling  him  to  work  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  The  numer¬ 
ous  falls  in  the  mine  had  closed  the  second  opening.  These  defects  have 
been  remedied,  and  a  new  opening  and  traveling  road  made  to  the  foot  of 
the  slope  for  the  use  of  the  men  on  entering  and  leaving  the  mine. 
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The  Allaquippa,  situated  on  the  Monongahela  river,  Allegheny  county, 
is  a  drift  opening.  Whigham,  Bailey  &  Co.,  operators.  This  being  a  river 
mine,  has  not  been  operated  steadily  this  jrear.  The  average  number  of 
hands  employed  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  a  capacity  of 
thirteen  thousand  bushels  per  day.  In  my  report  last  year,  mention  was 
made  of  defective  ventilation  here,  I  suggested  to  the  owners  that  a  good 
furnace  be  built  at  the  foot  of  the  new  shaft,  which  has  been  done.  This 
furnace  is  twenty-four  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  is  well  constructed, 
and  supplies  all  the  air  required  for  the  mine. 

McChain  mine,  located  at  Finleyville,  Washington  county,  is  a  drift  mine 
and  has  been  opened  this  year  by  the  owner,  Jacob  Legler.  At  the  time 
I  visited  it  sixteen  men  were  employed,  which  number  has  since  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  It  consists  of  but  two  headings,  and  had  but  one  open¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  no  air  in  circulation,  black  damp  being  present.  I  di¬ 
rected  Mr.  Legler  to  make  a  second  opening,  by  sinking  a  shaft  near  the 
face  of  the  butt  heading.  This  was  done  as  soon  as  possible,  which  relieved 
the  men,  giving  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  owner  now  re¬ 
ports  the  mine  in  good  order  and  employment  constant  for  the  workmen. 

Mount  Equity,  situated  at  Riddlesburg,  Bedford  county,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Riddlesburg  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  This  is  a  new  mine 
and  was  opened  by  driving  a  rock  tunnel  about  three  hundred  yards,  which 
struck  the  coal  basin  on  a  south  pitch.  From  here  a  heading  was  com¬ 
menced,  run  a  short  distance,  and  a  small  shaft  put  down  for  ventilation. 
Several  headings  were  started  to  test  the  new  found  coal  field,  but  the  coal 
in  some  of  them  did  not  prove  satisfactory  and  were  abandoned,  the  coal 
proving  faulty.  One  of  the  headings  struck  a  fault,  which  pitched  the  coal 
up  sixteen  feet,  this  had  been  crossed  and  a  better  quality  of  coal  secured. 
Should  this  prove  satisfactory,  a  new  drift  will  be  put  in  and  a  railroad  track 
built  from  the  blast  furnaces  to  the  pit  mouth.  This  far  the  enterprise 
has  not  been  very  successful,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  has  been 
spent  along  the  outcrop,  were  the  measures  are  very  irregular  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  the  strata  pitching  in  all  directions.  The  company  deserves  suc¬ 
cess,  and  are  striving  manfully  to  gain  it.  The  old  mine  was  examined  * 
and  found  in  fair  condition.  The  coal  seam  is  four  feet,  and  about  sixty 
men  are  employed  altogether  in  and  about  the  mines. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  Gras  Coal  and  Coke  Companies  mine 
is  situated  at  Connellsville,  Fayette  county.  Eighty -three  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  inside,  and  nearly  the  same  number  outside  as  coke  drawers  and 
forkers.  It  consists  of  shaft  and  slope  hoisting  being  done  at  both  places. 
The  water  is  pumped  at  the  shaft  at  the  dip  of  the  workings  for  those 
workings,  the  balance  being  pumped  at  the  slope,  six  pumps  being  required 
to  drain  the  mine  of  water.  The  working  places  have  always  been  kept 
free  of  water,  and  in  safe  condition,  but  the  ventilation  has  never  been  very 
satisfactory.  During  the  last  two  years  the  workings  have  been  extended 
considerably,  and  improvements  in  ventilation  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
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progress  of  the  workings.  Another  trouble  here,  men  would  be  pushed 
into  headings,  and  rooms  commenced  before  a  supply  of  air  was  provided. 
The  worse  kind  of  oil  for  light  allowed  to  be  used,  thus  filling  the  mine 
with  smoke.  Those  things  combined  render  the  air  oppressive  and  un¬ 
healthy.  I  asked  the  company  to  remedy  this  by  subjecting  the  mine  to 
artificial  ventilation.  In  September  a  shaft  was  put  down  with  this  object 
m  view,  but  no  furnace  has  been  built,  however,  I  suppose  this  will  be  done 
m  the  spring.  The  mines  have  been  in  steady  operation  the  past  year. 

The  Loyal  Hanna  Coke  Works  are  located  near  Latrobe,  Westmoreland 
county.  Loyal  Hanna  Coal  and  Coke  Company  operators.  The  works, 
inside  and  out,  employ  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men.  Two  hundred 
coke  ovens  are  in  operation,  fifty  having  been  built  the  past  year.-  The 
mine  has  been  very  much  improved  by  sinking  a  shaft  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  hoisting  shaft,  for  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the  ventilation  and 
pumping  the  water,  which  has  always  been  a  source  of  trouble,  and  hereto¬ 
fore  it  has  required  three  pumps  to  keep  the  mine  clear  of  water.  The 
greater  part  of  the  working  lie  on  the  dip,  and  the  water  had  to  be  pumped 
Irom  one  station  to  another,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  water  would 
soon  render  a  pump  useless.  This  shaft  was  put  down  in  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  center  of  the  basin,  and  a  large  sump  made.  To  get  the  water  to 
the  foot  of  the  shaft,  it  required  several  hundred  yards  of  drain  to  be  cut, 
some  of  it  seven  feet  deep.  Here  a  large  pump  has  been  set  up,  capable  of 
lifting  five  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
To  geneiate  steam  for  this  pump,  two  new  boilers  has  been  set  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  These  improvements  have  been  made  at  considerable 
outlay,  and  the. effect  is  good  ventilation  and  drainage.  These  works  have 
been  run  steady  the  past  year. 

The  Sandy  Run  Coal  Company  mines,  two  in  number,  are  situated  near 
Hopewell,  Bedford  county.  They  are  operated  by  Morley  &  Langdon,  em- 
Ploying  about  fifty-five  hands,  and  mining  and  shipping  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  daily.  The  old  mine  was  first  examined,  and  found  very  much 
improved,  with  respect  to  drainage,  hauling  roads,  and  ventilation.  The 
latter  has  been  improved  by  addition  to  furnace,  and  new  iron  stack.  The 
coal  seam  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  of  fair  quality. 

The  new  mine  is  located  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  railroad,  and  is 
opened  by  drift  into  the  same  vein  of  coal  as  the  upper  one,  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  basin.  The  main-headings  are  driven  in  an  eastern  direction, 
the  coal  pitching  to  the  south.  This  pitch  is  very  steep,  and  the  wagons 
hard  to  handle  on  such  a  grade,  which  makes  mining  difficult.  A  short 
distance  from  pit  mouth,  a  tunnel  running  south,  has  been  driven,  and  coal 
met  vith  on  the  other  pitch,  and  hopes  are  indulged  that  this  may  prove  a 
good  field  of  operations.  The  ventilating  arrangements  put  up  this  3Tear, 
are  shaft  and  furnace,  which  supply  all  the  air  at  present  required  for  the 
mine.  The  railroad  to  these  mines  is  built  on  a  gradient  of  two  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  to  the  mile. 
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Conard  shaft,  owned  by  R,  B.  Wigton,  and  Coaldale  mine,  operated  by 
William  II  Piper,  were  visited.  Both  are  situated  on  Six  Mile  run,  Bed¬ 
ford  county.  I  found  that  the  Conard  mine  had  been  operated  very  little, 
owing  to  bad  trade,  since  my  last  visit,  and  consequently  very  few  changes 
had  been  made. 

The  Coaldale  mine  had  just  been  started  up,  and  the  mining  boss  informed 
me,  with  very  poor  prospects.  On  examining  the  mine,  the  ventilation  was 
found  very  defective.  They  are  working  two  headings  on  the  dip,  and  the 
air  course  was  closed.  There  was  an  old  furnace,  about  as  big  as  a  good 
sized  bakeoven,  but  even  this  was  not  in  use.  I  notified  Mr.  Piper  imme¬ 
diately.  Informed  him  of  the  condition  of  the  mine,  and  asked  him  to 
remedy  it  at  once.  None  of  the  other  mines  in  this  run  were  at  work,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  not  visited.  The  business  of  mining  here  appears  to 
be  almost  dead,  as  very  little  coal  has  been  run  the  last  two  years,  and  a 
great  amount  of  property  is  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  possible.  The  parties 
interested  say  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulties  met  with 
in  mining  here,  and  high  freight  charges,  which  has  excluded  them  from 
the  Philadelphia  and  other  markets  east  of  them. 

The  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Company’s  mine  is  situated  at  Smithton, 
Westmoreland  county.  Has  been  operated  steady.  Employing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hands  and  fourteen  mules.  During  the  last  year  the 
company  went  into  the  coke  business,  and  in  the  summer  built  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  coke  ovens,  put  up  engines,  boilers,  and  all  the  necessary 
machinery  for  handling  and  washing  fine  coal,  slack,  &c.  The  lump  coal, 
after  being  screened,  is  shipped  to  market,  the  finer  grade  of  coal  being- 
made  into  coke.  They  had  a  survey  made  of  the  coal  field,  and  a  shaft  has 
been  located,  which  will  be  sunk  immediately  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre¬ 
paration  can  be  made.  The  present  opening  is  a  drift,  located  above  the 
tipple  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  the  location  of  the  shaft  is  northwest 
of  the  drift,  on  the  dip  of  the  coal  field.  The  winnings  from  this  shaft 
will  be  considerable,  and  the  shaft  will  be  ten  by  twenty-eight  feet,  sixty 
feet  deep. 

Accompanying  my  report  will  be  found  a  plan  of  the  present  and  future 
workings  of  this  colliery,  as  surveyed  by  the  company’s  engineer  and  min¬ 
ing  boss,  Benjamin  Braznell.  It  will  be  noted  the  upper  part  of  the  work¬ 
ings  are  those  in  operation  now  by  the  drift.  The  lower  workings  laid 
down  on  the  plan  are  proposed  to  form  the  shaft  workings,  and  will  be 
connected,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  for  convenience  in  ventilation  and  drain- 
age.  The  arrows  show  the  course  of  the  air  from  inlet,  as  circulated 
through  the  workings  to  the  outlet. 

The  ventilation  furnace  built  the  past  year  is  a  good,  substantial  piece  of 
work,  and  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  thousand  cubic  feet  jier  minute,  and  the 
mine  is  very  well  managed  in  every  respect.  It  has  a  capacity  of  thirteen 
thousand  bushels  per  day,  and  the  coal  seam  is  seven  feet  thick,  of  good, 
clean  coal. 

28  Statistics. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliert. 


Name  of  Operator. 


& 

I  , 


a  3 
o  c 
«  a 


0'S 

oS 

£g 

ei  q; 
ZZ  co 

a 


■a 

o 


o 

c. 


o 
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Dexter  Mines,  . 
Mount  Equity,  . 
Fair  Haven, " .  . 
Rising  Sun,  .  .  . 
Eldorado, .  .  .  . 
Nixon  Mines,  . 
Union  Mines,  . 
Slope  No.  1,  .  . 

Slope  No.  2,  .  .  . 
Sterling  Mine,  . 
Shafton  Mines,  . 
W averly  Mines, 

Corey, . 

Oak  Ridge,  .  .  . 


Knob  Colliery,  . 
Lemont  Mines,  . 


Latrobe  Mines,  .  .  . 
Saltsburg  Mines,  .  . 


Leechburg  Colliery,  .  . 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

Coal  Run, . 

Mines  No.  4, . 

Fort  Pitt, . 

Southside, . 

Larimer’s,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Loyalhanna, . 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

Duquesne  Mines,  .... 

Glendale, . 

Shaft,  Pitts,  and  Conn. 

Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  .  . 
Connellsv’e  Gas  Coal  Co. , 
Enterprise  Mines,  .  .  .  . 
Abe  Hays’  Mines,  .... 
Keystone,  Jones’  Road, 
Keystone,  McCloskey  R'd 
Cumb.and  Elk  Lick  C.Co 
Hampton  Mines,  .  . 


J.  R.  Stauffer, . 

Kemble  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Castle  Shannon  Coal  Company,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Markle&Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Zuck  &  Henry,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Chartiers  Valley  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

M.  Graeber&Co.,  (limited,)  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

3 

30 

Boyle  &  Hazlett, . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  . 

2 

1 

60 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

2 

1 

60 

Brown  &  Cochran,  . 

Shafton  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

2 

100 

Y.  B.  Corey, . 

Corey  &  Co., . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  (limited,)  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Knob  Coal  Company,  ....... 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

Ewing,  Hanna  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

M.  Saxman,  junior, :  &  Co.,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Leechburg  Coal  Comoany,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

do.  do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Loyalhanna  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

Millwood  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

Duquesne  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

James  Glenn,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

SI. and  sh., 

6 

4 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

1 

75 

DilUnger  &  Suttle,  . 

H.  S.  B.  Hays, . 

W.  H.  Brown’s  heirs,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

I 

1 

-  do.  . 

John  McIntyre, . 

1 

1 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  January,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons.  j 

Ventilation. 

1ST 

WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  j 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  Inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  leet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

12 

1 

13 

1 

1 

2,200 

2 

42 

401 

16,842 

410 

17,262 

30 

3 

6 

39 

5 

2,900 

2 

42 

260 

6,435 

240 

5,940 

380 

4,405 

280 

6, 980 

100 

10 

7 

117 

7 

1 

8,480 

63 

155 

9,765 

1.50 

9,450 

150 

9,450 

152 

9,576 

20 

3 

23 

2 

1 

3,920 

3 

16 

3 

19 

3 

1 

2,323 

2 

12 

600 

7, 200 

25 

3 

7 

35 

2 

1,200 

3 

120 

15 

135 

15 

4 

6,755 

6 

42 

200 

8,568 

180 

7,770 

160 

6,888 

190 

8,140 

2 

24 

7 

31 

3 

1 

2 

30 

1 

9 

40 

4 

2 

.  . 

130 

22 

152 

19 

7 

19,500 

4 

47 

5 

15 

67 

3 

3,245 

2 

45 

300 

13,500 

300 

13,500 

240 

10,800 

250 

11,250 

.  . 

75 

4 

6 

85 

6 

4,000 

2 

.  . 

60 

10 

7 

77 

12 

4,000 

60 

10 

70 

6 

3 

48 

80 

3,680 

100 

4,800 

27 

1,299 

47 

2,256 

36 

360 

12,900 

2X4 

10,224 

100 

4,320 

320 

11,520 

2 

10 

2 

5 

17 

2 

270 

2 

60 

106 

6,360 

106 

6,360 

101 

6,060 

100 

6,000 

2 

27 

3 

5 

35 

5 

1 

4,235 

3 

42 

150 

6,552 

150 

6,552 

140 

6,174 

140 

6,174 

190 

8,148 

190 

8,148 

.  . 

35 

3 

9 

47 

4 

4,575 

2 

.  . 

57 

8 

65 

5 

6,121 

3 

49 

110 

5, 390 

130 

6,370 

110 

5,390 

100 

4,900 

25 

100 

2,500 

70 

1,750 

60 

1,500 

40 

1,000 

60 

8 

10 

78 

5 

6,000 

48 

160 

7,680 

160 

7,680 

170 

8,160 

170 

8, 160 

3 

186 

20 

36 

242 

14 

3 

.  . 

20, 820 

22,140 

21,600 

21,600 

4 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

.... 

3 

106^ 

25,000 

24,700 

25,000 

25,000 

154 

26 

42 

222 

15 

5 

11 

18,360 

21,080 

20,400 

22,100 

228 

5 

37 

270 

12 

6 

24,800 

22,950 

28,300 

24,700 

70 

10 

14 

94 

7 

2 

.... 

3 

45 

150 

6,750 

92 

92 

7,003 

69 

69 

5,777 

100 

10 

13 

123 

10 

.  .  . 

.  . 

48 

450 

21,600 

460 

22,080 

470 

22,560 

450 

21,600 

6 

60 

6 

9 

75 

7 

50 

300 

15,000 

98 

18 

8 

124 

6 

.  . 

220 

17,710 

110 

34,656 

91 

28,665 

101 

31,815 

45 

2 

4 

51 

1 

1,000 

2 

42 

140 

5,880 

1.50 

6,300 

145 

6,090 

7 

70 

112 

182 

5 

5 

11,293 

2 

64 

160 

12,493 

175 

13,424 

155 

12,182 

165 

12,803 

2* 

32 

3 

3 

38 

4 

2 

5,400 

3 

64 

90 

8,147 

.  . 

12 

9 

21 

2 

800 

25 

2 

5 

32 

3 

35 

80 

2,800 

1 

125 

25 

41 

191 

10 

3,622  j 

.  . 

97 

20 

29 

146 

11 

1,615 

55 

6 

7 

68 

4 

4,200 

2 

112 

78 

8,736 

75 

8,400  j 

70 

7,840 

73 

8,176 

140 

10 

20 

170 

9 

7,440 

1 

1 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 

* 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4th  week. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

ornear  faceof  liead’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  facem  head ’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 
or  near  face  of  liead’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  faceofhead’g. 

Dexter  Mines,  .  .  - . 

70 

2,940 

168 

7,056 

Mount  Equity,  . 

290 

130 

3,120 

120 

2,880 

130 

3,120 

90 

2,160 

Fair  Haven, . 

157 

145 

6,090 

140 

5,880 

145 

6,090 

142 

5j  964 

Rising  Sun, . 

F.ldorado,  .  . 

Nixon  Mines,  . . 

1  nion  Mines,  . 

7,843} 

Slope  No.  1,  . 

Slope  No.  2,  . 

Sterling  Mine,  . 

Shafton  Mines, . 

272 

165 

7,425 

160 

7,200 

130 

5,850 

140 

6,300 

Waverly  Mines, . 

Corey,  ...  .  ... 

Oak  Ridge,  . 

120 

4,800 

90 

3,600 

20 

800 

67 

2,680 

Knob  Colliery, . 

103} 

91 

4,770 

91 

4,770 

87} 

4,550 

86} 

4,498 

Lemont  Mines, . 

85 

2,304 

85 

2,304 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

112} 

105 

11,812 

80 

9,000 

90 

10,125 

100 

11,250 

67} 

105 

7,087 

80 

5,400 

90 

6,075 

100 

6,750 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .... 

165 

120 

5,760 

120 

5,760 

110 

5,280 

130 

6^240 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

430 

21,050 

435 

22,100 

455 

21,675 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

580 

25,000 

585 

25,200 

610 

26,950 

615 

27,100 

Coal  Run, . 

480 

18, .500 

487 

21,000 

490 

20,700 

495 

21,950 

Mines  No.  4, . 

625 

25,200 

600 

22, 950 

610 

28,000 

24.700 

Fort  Pitt, . 

16,920 

15,330 

14,850 

14.070 

Southside . 

16,930 

15,330 

14,850 

14,070 

Larimer’s,  No.  1, . 

Loyalhanna,  . 

Miilwood  Shaft,  . 

250 

10,000 

Duquesne  Mines, . 

Glendale . 

135 

4,050 

150 

6,300 

140 

4,200 

Shaft,  Pitts,  and  Conn. 

Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  . 

163} 

143 

11,562 

165 

12,803 

150 

11,872 

150 

11,872 

Connellsville  Gas  Coal  Co., 

Enterprise  Mines,  . 

Abe  Hays’  Mines,  . 

Keystone,  Jones'  Road,  .  . 

Keystone,  McCloskev  R’d, 

Cumb.  and  Elk  Lick  C.  Co,, 

71 

Hampton  Mines, . 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Bituminous. 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

4TII  WEEK. 

How  Ventilated. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  ot  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  ol  air  current 

per  m  inutee  at  outlet . 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

56 

160 

9,240 

364 

20,272 

By  natural  currents. 

33 

170 

5,610 

190 

6,270 

250 

8,250 

do. 

56 

153 

8,680 

160 

8.960 

155 

8,680 

157 

8,792 

do. 

.... 

do. 

49 

127 

7,546 

do. 

By  furnace,  5  ft.  by  16  ft. 

42 

180 

7,770 

170 

7,394 

150 

6,552 

170 

7,392 

By  natural  currents. 

By  steam  exhaust. 

By  furnace,  5  ft.  by  4  ft. 

Bv  natural  currents. 

98 

150 

14,700 

145 

14,210 

120 

11,760 

125 

12,250 

13,230 

By  steam  exhaust. 

Bv  natural  currents. 

do. 

40 

530 

21,200 

480 

19,200 

160 

6,400 

4.53 

18,120 

Bv  furnace,  6x  25  ft.  long. 

89 

30 

213 

6,390 

213 

6,390 

203 

6,090 

201 

6,030 

6,225 

By  steam  exhaust. 

48 

375 

18,048 

375 

18,048 

do. 

Bv  natural  currents. 

93} 

45 

130 

5,850 

140 

6,300 

110 

4,950 

120 

5,400 

125 

By  furnace,  4  ft.  bv  65  ft. 

93} 

42 

85 

3,570 

40 

1,680 

35 

1,470 

55 

2,310 

53} 

48 

150 

7,200 

140 

6,720 

160 

7,680 

150 

7,200 

Bv  furnace,  7  ft.  by  24  ft. 

54 

380 

20,820 

410 

22,140 

400 

21,600 

400 

21,600 

Bv  fan,  12  feet  diameter. 

40 

625 

25,000 

615 

24,600 

625 

25,000 

625 

25,000 

do. 

34 

540 

18,360 

620 

21,080 

600 

20,400 

650 

22, 100 

By  furnace,  48  ft.  tire  bed. 

49 

24,800 

22,950 

28,300 

24,700 

By  furnace,  56  ft.  fire  bed. 

35 

200 

7,000 

By  natural  currents. 

13,9:0 

32,000 

29,250 

27,000 

23,400 

28,050 

By  furnace. 

24,050 

19,850 

19,860 

22,500 

21,500 

do. 

Bv  stean  exhaust. 

108 

100 

10,800 

Bv  fan,  12  feet  diameter. 

125 

36,401 

127 

30,290 

115 

31,050 

127 

34,290 

By  natural  currents. 

42 

135 

5,670 

150 

6,300 

140 

5,880 

do. 

145 

11,562 

165 

12,803 

150 

11,872 

150 

11,872 

1521 

Bv  steam  exhaust. 

64 

105 

9,078 

do. 

Bv  natural  currents. 

Bv  furnace,  3  ft.  xl2  ft.  long 

By  natural  currents. 

do. 

64 

135 

8,640 

130 

8,320 

115 

7,360 

120 

7,680 

8,000 

Bv  fire  basket. 

By  natural  currents. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


OJL 

u  S 

si  S 

—  “3 

o 


o 

a 


Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum., 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Carondolet,  . . 

Frazer  &  Frye, . 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

ville  G.  C.  and  C.  Co., 

do.  .  . 

6 

4 

Hampton  Mine,  .  . 

John  McIntyre, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

1 

Ocean  Mines . .  . 

William  L.  Stott  &  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Loyalhanna  C.  &  C.  Co,, 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

Lemont  Mines,  . 

Ewing,  Hanna  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .  . 

D.  B.  A.shbaugh  &  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Oak  Ridge, . 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co.,  (limited,)  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

3 

30 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Rising  Sun  Coke  Works, 

Markle&Co.,  . . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Cumberland  Mines,  .  .  . 

J.  W.  Williams, . 

Knob  Colliery, . 

Mount  Braddock,  .  .  -  . 

Colvin  &  Torrance,  . . 

do.  *  .  . 

Drift, 

1 

2 

Nixon  Mines . 

Chartiers  Valley  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Duquesne  Mine, 

Duquesne  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Bovle  &  Hazlett  Mines,  . 

60 

60 

Boyle  &  Hazlett  Mines,  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

2 

1 

Fort  Pitt . -  .  . 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Coal,  . 

do.  .  . 

Millwood  Shaft,  .  . 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  .  . 

do. 

1 

9 

Connellsville  Gas  C.  Co., 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

1 

75 

Skafton  Mines,  . 

100 

Shaft,  No.  1, . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Shaft.  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company . 

do.  A  . 

do.  .  . 

Coal  Run . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Mines,  No.  4, . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Spring  Hill, . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

South  Side, . 

AAestinoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Larimer's, . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

Foster  Slope,  . . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

M.  Saxman  &  Co,, . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  Feburary,  1879. 


Ventilation. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4tii  Week. 

N  umber  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passim?  In  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  lnet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

1  Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  ot  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

62 

7 

7 

66 

4 

3,500 

3 

112 

78 

8,736 

72 

8,064 

80 

8,960 

53 

5,936 

40 

•  • 

8 

48 

3 

1 

882 

4 

7 

76 

2 

111 

189 

5 

5 

13,085 

4 

64 

145 

11,562 

150 

11,872 

135 

10,941 

155 

12, 181 

1 

140 

12 

20 

172 

9 

6,440 

60 

7 

13 

80 

5 

4,400 

2 

48 

140 

6,720 

145 

6,960 

85 

10 

13 

108 

10 

2 

48 

500 

24,000 

500 

24,000 

450 

21,600 

425 

20,400 

2 

27 

2 

6 

35 

5 

1 

3,853 

3 

42 

150 

6,552 

150 

6,552 

140 

6,174 

140 

6,174 

190 

8, 148 

190 

8,148 

60 

8 

10 

78 

6 

5,000 

3 

48 

225 

10,800 

190 

9,120 

180 

8,620 

210 

10,080 

58 

11 

69 

6 

3 

48 

87 

3,430 

130 

5,200 

160 

7,680 

103 

4,944 

36 

254 

9,144 

318 

11,444 

303 

10,908 

284 

10,224 

3 

100 

19 

30 

140 

15 

4 

5,817 

7 

42 

190 

8,148 

160 

6,880 

160 

6,880 

170 

7,392 

67 

8 

65 

5 

5,2091 

3 

49 

110 

5,390 

170 

8,380 

175 

8,575 

170 

8,330 

25 

45 

1,125 

60 

1,500 

65 

1,625 

45 

1,125 

19 

3 

22 

2 

1 

3,600 

15 

2 

4 

21 

1 

700 

2 

17 

8 

7 

32 

2 

1,755 

2 

60 

100 

6,000 

102 

6,120 

102 

6,120 

102 

6,120 

2 

30 

1 

8 

39 

6 

1 

5,760 

2 

25 

280 

7,000 

285 

7,125 

284 

7, 100 

286 

7,1.50 

30 

250 

7,500 

255 

7,650 

254 

7,620 

256 

7,680 

45 

3 

6 

54 

2 

1 

1,400 

94 

18 

10 

122 

6 

113 

34,539 

128 

34,560 

122 

38,430 

132 

41,580 

3 

21 

2 

7 

30 

3 

2 

4,000 

2 

28 

1 

9 

38 

4 

2 

4,987 

50 

4 

10 

64 

4 

2 

3 

42 

15C 

6,300 

200 

8,400 

6 

300 

15,000 

2 

32 

3 

3 

38 

4 

2 

5,000 

3 

64 

92 

8,271 

4 

54 

6 

15 

75 

4 

3,576 

2 

45 

300 

13,500 

280 

12,600 

290 

13,050 

280 

12,600 

150 

20 

32 

202 

10 

3 

19,200 

21,600 

19,850 

19,800 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

3 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

.  . 

25, 000 

140 

26 

40 

206 

13 

5 

10 

19,800 

21,400 

20,900 

21,100 

180 

5 

30 

215 

10 

26,300 

23,200 

28,000 

26,300 

29 

2,991 

87 

8,090 

67 

6,524 

81 

8,117 

33 

2 

6 

41 

5 

3,318 

44(5  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 

* 

Ventilation. 

1ST  week. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
Inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  heart’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

ornearface  of  head'g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  liead’g. 

Velocity  ol  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g . 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

Coal  Company,  .  . 

701 

Carondolet, 

Pittsburgh  &  Connellsville 

Gas  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  . 

H6’ 

130 

10,630 

140 

11,251 

130 

10, 630 

140 

11,251 

Hampton  Mine, . 

Ocean  Mines,  . 

100 

4,800 

95 

4,560 

Loyalhanna  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Lemont  Mines,  . 

85 

2,304 

85 

2,304 

85 

2,304 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .... 

201 

169 

8,112 

185 

8,880 

190 

9,120 

Oak  Ridge,  . 

97 

3,880 

136 

5,440 

110 

4, 400 

87 

3,480 

Union  Coal  Works, . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  . 

30 

4,680 

15 

2,340 

15 

2,340 

20 

3,120 

40 

2,150 

50 

2,687 

20 

1,015 

2,284 

Rising  Sun  Coke  Works,  .  . 

Cumberland  Mines,  .... 

Knob  Colliery,  . 

10l£ 

86 

4,472 

88 

4,576 

88 

4,576 

88 

4,576 

Mount  Braddock, . 

284 

165 

6,950 

170 

7,160 

162 

6,804 

171 

i, 182 

254 

177 

7,450 

181 

7,618 

174 

7,308 

183 

7,668 

Nixon  Mines,  . 

Duquesne  Mine,  . 

Boyle  &  Hazlett, . 

Boyle  &  Hazlett,  . 

Fort  Pitt,  . 

Millwood  Shaft . 

350 

10,000 

Connellsville  Gas  Coal  Co., 

Shafton  Mines, . 

287 

180 

8,100 

170 

7,6.50 

175 

7,875 

160 

7,200 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

432 

19,714 

465 

21,700 

435 

19,800 

415 

20,' 000 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

580 

25,070 

575 

24,800 

585 

25,300 

530 

25,600 

Coal  Run, . 

480 

19,300 

510 

21,7.50 

500 

20,900 

505 

21,000 

Mine  No.  -1 . 

585 

26,450 

530 

23,100 

580 

28,300 

535 

26,000 

Spring  Hill, . 

8,500 

7,500 

8’ 000 

South  Side, . 

13,020 

13,440 

13,860 

15,120 

Larimer's, .  .  . 

Foster  Slope, . 

15,900 

17,400 

16,200 

17,100 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

1 

1 
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Ventilation. 

Where  Located. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
iniuute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 

per  minute  at  outlet,  j 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

64 

135 

8,640 

120 

7,680 

150 

9,600 

90 

5,960 

7,970 

Somerset  county. 

Fayette  county. 

130 

10,630 

140 

11,251 

130 

10,630 

140 

11,251 

135 

do. 

Allegheny  countv. 

48 

130 

6,624 

130 

6,624 

Westmoreland  countv. 

do. 

48 

375 

18,048 

375 

13,048 

375 

18,048 

Fayette  county. 

36 

225 

8,100 

240 

8,640 

240 

8,640 

250 

9,000 

Westmoreland  county. 

40 

420 

16,800 

510 

20,400 

502 

20,080 

472 

18,880 

Allegheny  county. 

42 

180 

7,770 

150 

6,552 

140 

6,174 

150 

6,555 

6,762 

do. 

42 

55 

2,310 

50 

2,100 

50 

2,100 

40 

1,680 

2,047 

Westmoreland  county. 

42 

200 

8,400 

190 

7,980 

230 

9,660 

220 

9/240 

8,820 

do. 

\  Somerset  county. 

30 

203 

6,090 

207 

6,210 

207 

6,210 

Washington  county. 

30 

480 

14,400 

490 

14,700 

488 

14,640 

492 

14,760 

Fayette  county. 

Allegheny  county. 

151 

40,770 

106 

33,390 

164 

44,280 

177 

47,790 

do. 

Fayette  county. 

do. 

35 

200 

7,000 

250 

8,750 

Allegheny  county. 

100 

100 

10,000 

Westmoreland  county. 

64 

105 

9,078 

Favette  county. 

94 

150 

14,700 

135 

13,230 

145 

14,210 

140 

13,720 

13,965 

Westmoreland  countv. 

51 

375 

19, 176 

405 

20,655 

390 

19,890 

389 

19,840 

do. 

40 

625 

25,000 

625 

25,000 

625 

25,000 

625 

25,000 

do. 

34 

580 

19,720 

630 

21,420 

615 

20,910 

620 

21,080 

do. 

49 

.  .  . 

26,300 

23,200 

28,000 

26,300 

do. 

do. 

27,280 

27,250 

22,550 

26,260 

do. 

21,320 

23,530 

23,630 

.  .  . 

22,580 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power ,  Capacity ,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


'  CO 

O  O 

o  d 
*h  g 

C3 

U 

%‘£ 

o  ' 

|a 

d  & 

,r\  co 

O 


a 

© 

53 


National  Mines, 


Ocean  Mines,  , 


Knob  Colliery, . 

Armstrong’s  Mine,  .  .  . 
Greensburg  Mine,  .  .  .  . 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells 
ville  G.  C.  and  C.  Co., 

Shafton  Mines, . 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 


Oak  Ridge  Mines, 


Leechburg  Colliery,  .  . 

Lemont  Mines, . 

Union  Coal  Works, 

Enterprise, . 

Lane  Colliery, . 

Loyalhanna, . 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

Shaft  No.  2,  . 

Coal  Run, . 

Mines  No.  4,  ... 

Eldorado,  . 

Youghiogheny,  .... 

Mill  Colliery, . 

Cornell  &  Werlings,  .  . 

Nimick, .  . 

Cumberland  Mines,  .  . 
Buckeye  Mines,  .... 
Latrobe  Mines,  .... 

Abe  Hays,  . 

Fair  Haven, . 

Pittsburgh  Union, 
Duquesne  Mines,  .  .  . 


Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 
Coal  Company, 

Nixon  Mines, . 

Sterling  Mines,  . 

Sandy  Creek, 

Plum  Creek,  New  York 
and  Clevel’d  G.  C.  Co., 
No.  4.,  New  York  and 
Cleveland  G.  C.  Co., 
Larimer,  No.  I,  . 

Spring  Hill,  ....  *  ' 

Southside  Mine, 

Foster  Slope,  .  j  ’  *  *  ’ 


Consolidated  Coal  and  Mining  Co.  Bituminous, 

W.  L.  Scott  &  Co., . 

Horner  &  Roberts, . 

Knob  Coal  Company, . 

C.  H.  Armstrong  &  Son,  .  .  . 

Greensburg  Coal  Company,  . 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 


Shafton  Coal  Company,  .... 
Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Leechburg  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Ewing,  Hanna  &  Co.,  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co.,  Limited,  .  .  . 

Hartley  &  Marshall, . 

Langdon  &  Morley, . 

Loyalhanna  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
Penn  Gas  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do.  ’ 

do.  do.  .  ’  ’ 

Zuck  &  Henry, . 

James  O’Neil, 

Laufman&Co., . ’ 

W.  H.  Brown  Heirs,  .  ... 
Thomas  Fox,  ... 

J.  W.  Williams, . . 

John  M.  Cochran, 

M.  Saxman,  junior,  &  Co..  ! 

YV.  S.  B.  Hays,  ........ 

Pitt.,  Castle  Shannon  R.  Co., 

Joseph  McConnell,  . 

Duquesne  Coal  Company,  .  . 
William  Neel, 


Chartiers  Valley  Coal  Company,* 

Brown  &  Cochran, . 

New  York  and  Clev.  G.  C.  Co., 


Westmoreland  Coal  Company, 
do.  do.  .  .  i 

do.  do.  .  .  I 

Jo.  do.  .  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Semi-bitum. 

Bituminous, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

tlo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Semi-bitum., 
Bituminous, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Semi-bitum., 

Bituminous, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Drift,  .  .  . 


do.  . 
do. 
Sh.and  si., 
Drift,  . 
do. 

SI.  and  sh., 

SI. and  sh., 
Shaft,  .  .  . 
Drift,  .  .  . 


do. 


do.  .  .  . 
Slope,  .  .  . 
Drift,  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
SI.  and  sli., 
do. 
do. 

Drift,  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  ... 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do. 
do. 

do.  .  , 
do.  .  , 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
Slope,  .  .  . 


30 


100 


30 

30 

40 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  March,  1879. 


Hollers— how  many. 

fl 

0) 

S 

I 

CO 

u 

0) 

a 

S 

Cm 

O 

u 

.fl 

g 

5 

z 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

i  Number  of  mules  outside. 

1  Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

!  4TH  WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

fl 

Cm  fl 

0  — 

JZ 

jd  a  a 
«  »  — 

S  si  M 

3  C.M 

z 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  i 
passing  in  per  minute  1 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  j 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

1 

60 

6 

19 

85 

12 

.... 

2 

38 

277 

8,626 

247 

9,386 

217 

8, 246 

158 

6,004 

40 

217 

8,680 

208 

8, 320 

178 

7, 120 

119 

4,760 

100 

8 

17 

125 

7 

6,000 

2 

48 

130 

6, 240 

130 

6,240 

140 

6, 720 

2 

140 

20 

160 

9 

1 

7,040 

2 

54 

400 

21,700 

420 

22,300 

2 

22 

8 

6 

36 

2 

2,814 

2 

60 

100 

6,000 

102 

6,220 

98 

5,880 

98 

5,830 

98 

12 

19 

129 

6 

3 

4,360 

3 

20 

9 

29 

3 

2 

1,800 

2 

48 

160 

7,680 

150 

7,200 

180 

8,640 

6 

65 

6 

5 

76 

7 

2 

50 

18,000 

7 

78 

2 

117 

197 

5 

5 

10,090 

3 

64 

130 

10,630 

135 

10,941 

130 

10,630 

141 

11,251 

4 

51 

7 

15 

73 

4 

1,520 

2 

45 

280 

12,600 

310 

13, 950 

300 

13,. 500 

260 

11,200 

55 

7 

62 

4 

5,047 

3 

40 

160 

7,810 

140 

6,860 

120 

5,880 

100 

4,900 

25 

95 

2,375 

205 

5, 125 

215 

5,375 

270 

6,750 

63 

12 

75 

6 

3 

48 

167 

8,116 

147 

7,056 

160 

7,680 

120 

5,760 

.  36 

156 

5,616 

109 

3,814 

210 

7,560 

347 

12,492 

60 

8 

9 

77 

5 

4,500 

4 

48 

200 

9,600 

220 

10,560 

190 

9, 120 

200 

9.600 

2 

40 

7 

2 

49 

5 

1 

3, 189 

3 

42 

475 

19, 9.50 

463 

20,202 

471 

20,558 

395 

20,706 

3 

98 

18 

30 

146 

15 

4 

5,892 

6 

42 

250 

10,584 

270 

11,424 

200 

8,  .568 

220 

9,366 

2 

120 

10 

17 

147 

7 

3,420 

3 

45 

220 

14,400 

48 

5 

53 

6 

.  . 

2,500 

2 

48 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

105 

5,040 

100 

4,800 

70 

5 

10 

85 

10 

i 

2 

48 

430 

20,640 

450 

21,600 

500 

24,000 

420 

20, 160 

150 

20 

32 

202 

10 

3 

19,380 

20,6-55 

20,043 

21 ^  420 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

3 

25,000 

25,000 

24,000 

25,000 

140 

26 

40 

206 

13 

5 

10 

20,400 

20, 180 

19,482 

.  . . 

19,720 

180 

5 

30 

215 

10 

24,600 

26,100 

24,800 

31 ’ 000 

18 

3 

21 

3 

1 

2,653 

2 

12 

200 

2,448 

1 

75 

20 

95 

6 

3,480 

5 

27 

1 

5 

33 

2 

1 

1,185 

2 

48 

4 

175 

15 

32 

222 

8 

1 

3,585 

4 

44 

19 

1 

2 

22 

1,000 

2 

42 

3,500 

18 

4 

4 

26 

1 

1,000 

3 

1.50 

2 

16 

20 

36 

3 

1 

2,236  1 

2 

49 

30 

1 

8 

39 

5 

2,718 

2 

30 

5 

35 

2 

1 

2 

36 

90 

7 

3 

100 

7 

1 

4,351 

3 

63 

155 

9,765 

150 

9,450 

152 

9,576 

155 

9,765 

27 

3 

4 

34 

2 

1 

140 

2 

48 

4,000 

96 

18 

9 

123 

6 

78 

2,455 

190 

5, 110 

78 

2,455 

104 

3,276 

21 

6 

27 

1,720 

52 

7 

7 

66 

4 

3,697 

2 

112 

45 

5,040 

50 

5,600 

66 

7,390 

60 

6,720 

36 

2 

7 

45 

2 

1,800 

159 

159 

20 

7 

16,500 

159 

45 

36 

240 

24 

5 

6,536 

21 

48 

300 

14,400 

262 

12',  5 10 

195 

9,360 

225 

10,800 

125 

25 

30 

180 

14 

5,953 

15 

56 

100 

5,625 

100 

5,625 

85 

4,781 

70 

3,937 

183 

25 

40 

248 

9 

1 

6,789 

4 

1,240 

46,296 

1,288 

48,009 

1,340 

49, 140 

1,128 

41,639 

55 

6,055 

29 

3,033 

91 

9,622 

81 

-I 

9,760 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  resvecitve 


Name  of  Colliery. 

ft 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  week. 

— 

'•r'S 

>*0 

o  " 

S3 

!£ 

L  Z  £ 

S  s  c 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  <»r  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  lace  of head’ g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

Reading 

o  7i  tdC 

oS  $ 

■—  </>  1L 

■ssc 

o 

<V  ® 

O  3.3 

“  T l 

O/’c  ~ 

5  ®  u 
-*  ao 
z; 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’ g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’ g. 

National  Mines,  ...... 

208 

8,320 

217 

8,650 

198 

7,920 

217 

8,680 

217 

8, 680 

232 

9,280 

188 

7,520 

203 

8,320 

Ocean  Mines, . 

90 

4, 320 

12,000 

12,500 

6.8C0 

7,000 

Knob  Colliery, . 

99£ 

86 

1,472 

88 

4,576 

84 

4.368 

84 

4,368 

Armstrong’s  Mine,  .... 

Greensburg  Mine,  .  ... 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

11,000 

Pitts.  &  Conn.  G-.C.  &  C.Co. 

131} 

115 

9,699 

125 

10,320 

125 

10,320 

135 

10,941 

Shafton  Mines, . 

290 

160 

7,200 

180 

8,100 

170 

7,650 

150 

6, 750 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

130 

60 

7,800 

50 

6,500 

105 

13,650 

70 

9,100 

198 

50 

9,800 

40 

7,840 

35 

6,860 

35 

6,860 

Oak  Ridge  Mines, . 

87 

3,480 

67 

2,680 

70 

2,800 

116 

4,640 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .... 

2021 

160 

7, 68) 

175 

8,190 

155 

7,440 

165 

7,920 

Lemont  Mines,  . 

.... 

.  80 

2,180 

84 

2,232 

85 

2,280 

so 

2,184 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  .  .  . 

232i 

Enterprise, . 

260 

12,120 

Lane  Colliery,  . 

101 

260 

4,160 

210 

3,840 

260 

4,160 

250 

4,000 

Loyalhanna,  . 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

135 

19,700 

480 

20,600 

485 

20,130 

505 

21,600 

Shaft  No.  2, .  . 

560 

24,670 

558 

24, 800 

538 

24,200 

544 

25, 180 

Coal  Run, . 

480 

20,290 

510 

21,120 

5t0 

19,500 

485 

19,200 

Mines  No.  4, . 

570 

21,200 

575 

26,300 

590 

25,000 

640 

28,390 

Eldorado,  . 

Youghiogheny, . 

Mill  Colliery, . 

Cornell  &  Werlings,  .... 

Niraick,  .  .  . . 

Cumberland  Mines,  .... 

Buckeye  Mines, . 

Latrobe  Lines, . 

Abe  Hays, . 

Fail-  Haven, . 

733 

118 

6,216 

115 

6,090 

117 

6,174 

145 

6,C90 

Pittsburgh  Union, . 

Duquesne  Mines, . 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick, 

Coal  Company, . 

55£ 

Nixon  Mines, . 

Sterling  Mines, . 

Sandy  Creek, . 

90 

1, 320 

90 

4,320 

90 

4,320 

70 

3,360 

Plum  Creek,  . 

90 

1,320 

100 

4,800 

70 

3, 360 

60 

2,880 

No.  4,  . 

Larimer,  No.  1, . 

Spring  Hill, . 

9,500 

7,000 

4,000 

8,500 

Southside  Mine,  . 

11,310 

10,800 

11,760 

10,700 

Foster  Slope, . 

18,000 

17,700 

17,100 

16,200 

Leg.  Do:.]  Coal — Bituminous. 
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Ventilation. 

Where  Located. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3D  week. 

4TH 

WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Yeloeitv  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  outlet. 

85 

*"  ft 

«  «$ 

o  o 

V-  3 

c  a 

U  3 

"  S  3 
=  ft  3 

Z 

<-«  u 
©  a> 
ft 

a  3 
.©  „ 

?  if 

jj 

as 

©5- 

U  —23 

I?  2 

3 

< 

24 

632 

15, 168 

765 

18, 360 

1  Allegheny  county. 

48 

135 

6,480 

152 

7,296 

do. 

454 

23,500 

21,800 

22,000 

24,000 

do. 

201 

6,030 

205 

6,100 

196 

5,880 

196 

5, 880 

59,722 

Allegheny  couutv. 

25 

250 

6,250 

250 

6,250 

270 

6,750 

Westmoreland  county. 

100 

100 

10,000 

do. 

125 

115 

9,699 

125 

10,320 

125 

10,320 

135 

10,941 

125 

do. 

165 

98 

140 

13,720 

160 

15, 680 

150 

14,700 

130 

12,740 

14,210 

do. 

71 

49 

200 

12,740 

240 

11,760 

270 

13,230 

270 

13,230 

12,740 

do. 

40 

40 

422 

16,880 

373 

14,920 

442 

17,680 

500 

20,000 

Allegheny  county. 

164 

80 

120 

9,600 

130 

10,  400 

110 

8,800 

110 

8,800 

U7| 

Westmoreland  county. 

48 

362 

17,424 

365 

17,563 

370 

17,808 

363 

17,520 

17,580 

F  ivette  countv. 

.... 

« 

220 

9,366 

250 

10,884 

190 

8,190 

210 

8,988 

9,282 

Allegheny  countv. 

315 

15, 7?0 

.... 

16 

500 

8,000 

450 

7,200 

500 

8,000 

475 

7,600 

7,750 

Bedford  county. 

Westmoreland  county. 

.... 

51 

380 

19,380 

405 

20,655 

393 

20,043 

420 

21,430 

do. 

40 

625 

25,000 

625 

25,000 

600 

24,000 

625 

25,000 

do. 

34 

600 

20,400 

620 

21,080 

573 

19,482 

580 

19,720 

do. 

49 

24,600 

26, 100 

24,800 

31,000 

do. 

.  .  .  . 

49 

79 

2,842 

Fayette  county. 

Allegheny  county. 

Westmoreland  county. 

4‘2i 

Allegheny  county. 

42 

3,500 

96 

Somerset  countv. 

16 

Fayette  countv. 

Westmoreland  county. 

Washington  county. 

146 

56 

158 

8,848 

155 

8,680 

160 

8,960 

157 

8,792 

151 

Allegheny  county. 

16 

4,070 

do. 

98 

2,646 

15S 

4, 266 

90 

2,610 

122 

3,294 

do. 

do. 

6-4 

75 

4,800 

86 

5,504 

115 

7,360 

100 

6,400 

6,016 

Somerset  county. 

Allegheny  county. 

Fayette  county. 

134 

70 

3, 360 

84 

4,032 

80 

3,840 

60 

2,838 

3,528 

Allegheny  county. 

56 

100 

5, 600 

110 

6,162 

70 

3,937 

60 

3,375 

do. 

478 

19,279 

490 

19,834 

521 

21,091 

424 

17, 135 

do. 

19, 850 

16, 960 

.  .  . 

17, 640 

Westmoreland  county. 

do. 

24,990 

26,500 

30,350 

24,750 

do. 

■  •  -1 

do. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

£ 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  qf  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  6liaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

1  Horse  power. 

Cedar  Hill,  . 

Morgan  &  Dixon, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Oounellsville  Gas  Coal  Co 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

1 

75 

Union  Mines,  . 

Jacob  Tomer,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

1 

12 

Jefferson  Mines, . 

Foster,  Clarke  &  Wood, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Loyalhanna  C.  &  C.  Co., 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

3 

1 

Street’s  Run, . 

J.  D.  Risher,  . = . 

do. 

Drift,  .  . 

. 

Duquesue, . 

Duquesne  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Rising  Sun, . 

Markle&Co., .  .  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

Knob  Colliery, . 

Knob  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Sh.  and  si. , 

1 

1 

30 

Carondolet,  . 

Frazer  &  Frye, . 

do.  .  . 

Drilt,  .  . 

Enterprise, . 

O’Neil &Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Coal  Run, . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

Shaft,  .  . 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Mine  No.  4,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Pittsburgh  Union,  .... 

Joseph  McConnell . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Grecnsburg  Mines,  .  .  . 

Greensburg  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

■William  Hodgson,  .... 

Jones  &  Watkins,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Turtle  Creek,  No.  4,  .  .  . 

N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Sandy  Creek, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Rlum  Creek,  .  . . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

M.  Saxman,  junior,  &  Co.,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Hampton  Mines,  .... 

John  McIntyre, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Youghiogbeny , . 

James  O’Neil, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Eldorado, . 

Zuck  &  Henry,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Green  Springs, . 

Redman  &  Fawcett, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

35 

Union  Coal  w  orks, 

M.  Graver  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

3 

30 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Shafton  Mines, . 

Shafton  Coal  Company', . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

2 

100 

Umpire  Mines, . 

J.  S.  Cunningham  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Drilt,  .  . 

Slope  No.  1,  . 

Boyle  &  Hazlett, . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

2 

1 

60 

Slope  No.  2,  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

2 

1 

60 

Cornell  &  Werling,  .  .  . 

W.  H.  Brown’s  Heirs, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

2 

5 

Cumb.  &  Elk  Lick  C.  Co., 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Abe  Hays,  . . 

W.  S.  B.  Hays,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Enterprise, . 

Dillinger  &  Suttle,  .  . . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Camden, . 

George  Lysle  &  Sons,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Lane  Colliery, . 

Sandy  Run  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Enterprise, . 

Hartley  &  Marshall, . 

Bituminous, 

do. 

1 

1 

40 

Amity,  . 

J.  C.  Risher  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Leecbburg  Colliery,  .  .  . 

D.  B.  Ashbaugh, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

John  M.  Cochran, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Conn.  Gas  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

1 

75 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

ville  Gas  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

do.  .  . 

SI.  and  sh., 

6 

4 

"White  Ball, . 

Yougli.  Coal  Hollow  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

1 

South  Side, . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Larimer,  No.  1, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Spring  Hill,  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Foster  Slope,  ....... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  . 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

Millwood  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

Fulton  Colliery, . 

G.  &  W.  Jones,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Fair  Haven, . 

Pitts.  &  Castle  Shannon  Coal  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Sterling  Works, . 

Brown  &  Cochran,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Six  Mile  Ferry,  No.  1,  .  . 

H.  B.  Hays  &  Bro., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

10 

Six  Mile  Ferry,  No.  2,  .  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

10 

Beck’s  Run, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

10 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  April,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

N umber  of  miners— men . 

CO 

O 

- 

1 

ro 

U 

<V 

2 

s 

o 

u 

0> 

25 

s 

3 

2i 

i 

|  Oilier  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

VENTIL  ATlOn. 

1st  week. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  iulet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

3) 

QJ  —> 

.V  3 

- 

o.2 

u  if  J 

O  C  ij 

pi 

Velocity  of  air  current  j 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute  i 

at  iulet. 

45 

5 

5 

55 

2 

1 

4,000 

4 

2 

31 

3 

2 

39 

4,700 

3 

64 

87 

7,961 

1 

50 

6 

56 

4 

1 

3,200 

2 

49 

200 

6, 600 

200 

6,600 

1 

110 

10 

10 

130 

10 

1 

10,200 

2 

40 

290 

11,600 

275 

11,000 

265 

10,600 

282 

11,300 

5 

80 

8 

88 

9 

1 

2 

48 

500 

24,(00 

5.0 

21,000 

450 

21,600 

400 

19,200 

111 

13 

12 

136 

4 

5 

6,400 

3 

56 

14,688 

91 

19 

9 

122 

6 

143 

4,445 

137 

4, 355 

159 

5,085 

117 

3,655 

18 

3 

21 

2 

1 

2,760 

2 

2 

34 

11 

8 

53 

3 

3,855 

2 

60 

ICO 

6,000 

ICO 

6,  COO 

93 

5,880 

96 

5,760 

40 

8 

48 

3 

1 

2,172 

134 

10 

17 

161 

23 

1 

9,939 

140 

26 

40 

206 

13 

9 

21,420 

20,060 

22,200 

25, 500 

150 

20 

32 

202 

10 

3 

19,890 

21,420 

19,635 

21,670 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

3 

26,010 

26,000 

26,000 

150 

5 

30 

185 

10 

7 

27,900 

24,390 

28,770 

28 

4 

6 

38 

2 

1,200 

2 

48 

140 

6,720 

130 

6,240 

120 

5,560 

130 

6,240 

22 

9 

31 

4 

2 

2,290 

3 

48 

170 

8,160 

205 

9,8(0 

140 

6,720 

140 

6,720 

2 

25 

2 

5 

32 

5 

1 

4,065 

42 

150 

6,5.52 

150 

6,552 

150 

6,552 

140 

6,174 

140 

6,174 

140 

6,174 

180 

7,728 

160 

7,728 

180 

7,728 

64 

5 

8 

77 

5 

1 

3,600 

.  . 

186 

25 

40 

251 

9 

1 

7,820 

4 

109 

4,088 

110 

4,126 

112 

4,173 

112 

4,173 

159 

45 

56 

260 

24 

5 

5,250 

21 

48 

125 

6,000 

.  . 

125 

25 

30 

180 

17 

5,416 

15 

56 

100 

5,600 

70 

3,937 

85 

4,781 

100 

5,600 

1 

26 

2 

9 

37 

5 

2,5*0 

2 

130 

10 

20 

160 

8 

6,520 

1 

150 

24 

174 

7 

8, 400 

4 

15 

3 

18 

3 

1 

2,639 

2 

49 

123 

6.370 

2 

120 

6 

25 

151 

10 

4,628 

6 

56 

3.0 

17,98) 

275 

15,420 

276 

12,640 

266 

14,940 

3 

90 

16 

50 

136 

15 

4 

4,625 

6 

42 

250 

10,584 

190 

8,  190 

240 

10,206 

220 

9,366 

53 

7 

60 

4 

4,756 

3 

49 

100 

4  9(0 

160 

7, 480 

80 

3,920 

110 

5,390 

25 

220 

5,500 

190 

4,750 

190 

4,750 

130 

3,250 

4 

40 

5 

13 

58 

2 

1,275 

45 

250 

11,250 

260 

11,700 

240 

10,800 

220 

9,900 

70 

10 

6 

86 

5 

2 

5.7b0 

5 

63 

250 

15,750 

230 

226 

325 

2 

20 

3 

8 

31 

3 

1 

2 

28 

2 

9 

39 

4 

1 

4 

180 

15 

35 

230 

8 

1 

11,213 

4 

44 

52 

7 

7 

66 

4 

3,424 

2 

112 

57 

6,384 

48 

5, 376 

56 

6,272 

57 

6,381 

•  » 

52 

4 

3 

59 

2 

1 

2 

35 

150 

5,775 

155 

5,967 

135 

4,733 

105 

3, 780 

11 

11 

22 

2 

2,000 

2 

.  . 

130 

18 

29 

177 

13 

5, 320 

8 

64 

40 

5 

5 

50 

4 

2,500 

2 

48 

100 

4,8C0 

100 

4,800 

90 

4,320 

ICO 

4,800 

2 

110 

15 

22 

1*7 

7 

8,120 

3 

45 

290 

13,050 

300 

13,5C0 

275 

12,375 

310 

13,950 

174 

26 

17 

217 

14 

4 

12,7*4 

4 

56 

14.080 

9,  100 

9,240 

6,930 

60 

10 

8 

78 

5 

4, 8C0 

4 

48 

ISO 

8,610 

170 

8,160 

200 

9,600 

240 

11,520 

2 

15 

21 

36 

3 

1 

1,779 

2 

49 

2 

33 

4 

3 

40 

3 

3 

3,000 

1C8 

9,254 

7 

78 

1 

99 

178 

5 

5 

3,939 

4 

64 

150 

11,872 

155 

12,182 

145 

11,562 

135 

10,941 

1 

30 

4 

5 

39 

3 

1,900 

3 

56 

12,000 

12,010 

12,000 

12,000 

100 

14 

114 

8, 937 

37 

37 

4,  106 

29 

29 

2,656 

81 

81 

4,544 

6 

60 

5 

8 

73 

6 

2 

50 

300 

16,000 

90 

10 

15 

115 

9 

2 

5,000 

3 

90 

7 

3 

100 

6,663 

63 

150 

9,450 

155 

9,765 

152 

9,576 

155 

9,765 

150 

30 

180 

19 

7 

15,900 

1 

125 

28 

153 

7 

1 

10,511 

6 

52 

1 

152 

2 

21 

175 

10 

11,037 

5 

48 

1 

180 

39 

219 

18 

2 

15,366 

10 

52 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Name  of  Colliery. 

e 

♦ 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  neat-  face  of  head’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  lace  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g . 

Cedar  Hill, . 

C'onnellsville  Gas  Coal  Co., 

109 

Union  Mines, . 

150 

5,250 

140 

Jefferson  Mines, . 

27a 

225 

9,000 

214 

8,560 

208 

8,300 

214 

8,700 

Loyalhanna  C.  and  C.  Co., 

260 

6,240 

260 

6,240 

140 

3,360 

170 

4,080 

Streets  Run,  . . 

Duquesne, . 

100 

2,780 

90 

2,520 

124 

3,380 

84 

2,260 

Rising  Sun, . 

Knob  Colliery, . 

5,910 

83 

4,472 

86 

4, 472 

85 

4,420 

84 

4,368 

Oarondolet, . 

Enterprise,  . 

Coal  Run, . 

510 

21,700 

485 

20,465 

525 

22,000 

605 

24,950 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

430 

20,700 

465 

21,600 

415 

1,960 

440 

22,050 

Shaft  No.  2 . 

480 

23,250 

510 

25,800 

515 

25,850 

500 

26,200 

Mines  No.  4, . 

645 

27,600 

615 

24,000 

670 

28,800 

Pittsburgh  Union, . 

130 

Greensburg  Mines, . 

164 

Lemont  Mines,  . 

60 

4,500 

60 

4,500 

60 

4,500 

William  Hodgson, . 

Turtle  Creek,  No.  4,  .... 

Sandy  Creek, . 

100 

4,8)0 

100 

4,800 

90 

4,320 

90 

4,320 

Plum  Creek,  . 

75 

3,600 

50 

2,400 

60 

2,880 

75 

3, 600 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

Hampton  Mines, . 

Youghioghen}', . 

Eldorado,  . 

Green  Springs, . 

Union  Coal  Works,  .... 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  . 

75 

8,437 

70 

7.875 

75 

8,437 

80 

9,000 

Shafton  Mines, . 

242 

40 

130 

7,300 

5,850 

70 

130 

12,775 

5,850 

80 

125 

14,600 

5,625 

85 

130 

15,512 

5,850 

Umpire  Mines, . 

233 

244 

251 

250 

Slope  No.  1, .  ... 

Slope  No.  2, . 

Cornell  &  Werling,  .  . 

Cuinb.  and  Elk  Lick  C.  Co., 

54i 

Abe  Hays,  .  .  . 

Enterprise,  (D.  &  S. , )  ... 

Camden,  . 

Lane  Colliery, . 

260 

4,160 

260 

4,160 

250 

4,000 

260 

4,800 

Enterprise,  (H.  &M.,)  .  .  . 

Amity,  .  . 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .... 

177 

160 

7,680 

150 

7,200 

150 

7,200 

170 

8,160 

Buckeye  Mine,  .  .  . 

Conn.  Gas  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

Pitts.  &  Conn.  G.  C.  &  C.Co., 

145 

11,562 

140 

11,251 

135 

10,941 

130 

10,630 

White  Ball, . 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

So uth side  Mine, . 

11,960 

10,575 

11,130 

11,550 

Larimer,  No.  I, . 

Spring  Hill, . 

3,800 

4,000 

2,600 

3,500 

Foster  Slope, . 

15,600 

16,200 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

350 

11,000 

Fulton  Colliery,  . 

Fair  Haven, . 

153 

145 

6,090 

148 

6,216 

147 

6,174 

145 

6,090 

Sterling  Works,  . 

Six-Mile  Ferry,  No,  1,  .  .  . 

Do.  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Beck’s  Run, . 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Bituminous. 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TII  WEEK.  , 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocltv  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

II 

3  o 

4-> 

3 

o  a 

-  a 
a*  -* 

=  a: 

Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out 

Velocity  <  f  air  current 

per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Ut 

C  V 

w 

3  3 

o 

E  sc 

to 

CO 

3  — 

U 

95  **  a 
o 

2 

< 

How  Ventilated. 

Bv  furnace. 

61 

109 

9,327 

By  steam  exhaust. 

300 

9, COO 

250 

By  furnace. 

216 

36 

310 

10,800 

290 

10,000 

291 

10,600 

278 

10,000 

Bv  furnace  and  steam. 

40 

140 

5,600 

140 

5,000 

150 

6,000 

150 

6,000 

By  steam  exhaust. 

Bv  furnace. 

151 

4,770 

140 

3,800 

186 

5,220 

127 

3,290 

By  natural  ventilation. 

do. 

30 

201 

6,040 

201 

6,04Cp 

197 

5,920 

193 

5,800 

5,950 

Bv  steam  exhaust. 

By  natural  ventilation. 

do. 

34 

630 

21,420 

590 

20,060 

650 

22,200 

750 

25,500 

By  furnace. 

51 

390 

19,890 

420 

21,420 

385 

19,635 

425 

21,670 

By  fan  12  feet  diameter. 

40 

625 

25,000 

650 

26,000 

650 

26,0(0 

650 

26,000 

do. 

49 

27,980 

24,390 

28,770 

Bv  furnace. 

175 

6,12-5 

170 

5,950 

155 

5, 580 

170 

5,950 

do. 

25 

270 

6,750 

19 ) 

4,750 

16) 

4,000 

930 

4,750 

Bv  natural  ventilation. 

48 

370 

17,808 

370 

17,808 

By  steam  exhaust. 

By  furnace. 

By  natural  ventilation. 

48 

93 

4,464 

100 

4,800 

68 

3,264 

53 

2,544 

do. 

56 

120 

6, 750 

90 

5,062 

80 

4,500 

105 

5,906 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

12 

500 

6,000 

do. 

56 

274 

15, i 12 

310 

17, 620 

275 

12,512 

407 

22,875 

.  do. 

42 

2U0 

8,563 

160 

6,930 

200 

8,568 

200 

8, 568 

do. 

75 

49 

270 

13,230 

23J 

11,270 

210 

10,731 

250 

12,250 

11,870 

Bv  furnace. 

68 

129 

98 

125 

12,250 

135 

13,230 

120 

11,760 

120 

11,760 

Bv  steam  exhaust. 

.... 

49 

233 

11,471 

261 

252 

250 

By  furnace. 

do. 

do. 

42 

do. 

61 

100 

6, 400 

85 

5,440 

100 

6,400 

100 

6, 400 

6,160 

Bv  bosket  grate. 

35 

168 

5,880 

178 

6,008 

144 

4,970 

110 

3,850 

By  furnace. 

By  natural  ventilation. 

do. 

16 

500 

8,000 

500 

8,000 

480 

7,680 

490 

7,840 

Bv  furnace. 

60 

250 

15,000 

260 

15,600 

240 

14,400 

260 

15,600 

B  v  furnace  &  steam  exhaust 

56 

Bv  furnace. 

157 

48 

200 

9,600 

260 

12, 480 

250 

12,000 

270 

12,960 

do. 

16 

Bv  natural  ventilation. 

By  steam  exhaust. 

145 

11,562 

*  140 

11,251 

135 

10,941 

130 

10,630 

do. 

do. 

19,575 

19,122 

20,925 

Bv  furnace. 

.... 

20, 160 

.  .  . 

14,700 

15,540 

16,800 

do. 

do. 

By  fan  12  feet  diameter. 

.... 

100 

10,000 

do. 

By  natural  ventilation. 

116 

56 

155 

8,6S0 

158 

8,818 

160 

8,980 

157 

8,792 

do. 

do. 

By  furnace  7  feet  bv  12  feet. 

By  natural  ventilation. 

!  '  ' 

do. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


Mill  Bank, . 

Eldorado, . . 

Youghiogheny,  .  . 
Streets  Run,  .... 
Leechburg  Colliery, 
Greensburg  Mines, 
Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 
viile  G.  C.  and  C.  Co 
Union  Coal  ~W  or  ns,  . 

Amity  Mine, . 

Lemont  Mines,  ... 


Saltsburg  Mines,  , 


Shaft  No.  1, . 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

Mines  No.  4,  .  .  .  . 

Coal  Run, . 

Cornell  &  Werling, 
Deer  Park . 


Shafton  Mines,  . 
Enterprise,  .  .  . 
Rising  Sun,  .  .  . 
Oak  Ridge,  .  .  . 


Knob  Colliery, . 

Sterling  Works,  .... 

Carondolet,  . 

Hampton  Mine,  .  .  . 

Pair  Haven . 

Latrobe  Mines,  .  . 
Cumberlan  d  an  d  Elk  Lick 
Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Spring  Hill,  . 

Soutliside, . 

Lane  Colliery, . 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

Loyalhanna  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  Shaft,  . 

No.  4  Mine, . 

plum  Creek  Mine,  .  .  .  . 
Saudy  Creek  Mine,  .  .  . 


Laufman  &  Co., . 

Zuck  &  Henry,  . 

James  O’Neil, . 

J.  D.  Risher . 

D.  B.  Ashbaugh, . 

Greensburg  Coal  Company, 


M.  Graver  &  Co.,  (limited,) 

J.  C.  Risher  &  Co., . 

Ewing,  Hanna  &  Co.,  .... 


Saltsburg  Coal  Company, 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

W.  H.  Brown’s  heirs,  .... 
Mahoning  Coke  Co.,  (limited,) 


Shafton  Coal  Company,  .... 

Dillinger  &  Suttle,  . " . 

Markle&Co., . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  (limited,) 

Knob  Coal  Company, . 

Brown  &  Cochran,  . . 

Frazer  &  Frye,  . 

John  McIntyre . 

Pitts,  and  Castle  Shannon  C.  Co, 
M.  Saxman  &  Co., . 


E 

3 

■*3 
2 
i  • 

—  to 
«*  = 
O  o 


c  3 


V  ' 
W  'n 
t-  3 
ce  o 
JZ  -G 


Westmoreland  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

Morley  &  Langdon,  .  .  .  . 

Millwood  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 


N.  Y.  and  Cleveland  G.  C.  Co., 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 


Bituminous, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Semi-bitum., 

Bituminous, 

do. 

Semi-bitum., 
Bituminous,  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


I 


~  o 

A  i  § 

c,  I  & 


Drift,  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 
do.  .  .  . 


Sli.and  si., 
Drift,  .  . 
do.  .  . 
Slope,  . 


Drift,  . 


Shaft, 

do. 

Drift,  . 
do. 

do.  . 
Slope, 

Shaft, 
Drift, 
do.  . 

do. 


1  1 
1  I  1 


Sli.and  si., 
Drift,  .  . 
do.  .  . 
do. 

do.  .  . 
do.  .  . 


do. 
do.  . 
do. 
do. 
Shaft, 

do. 

Drift,  . 
do. 

do.  . 


45 

30 


36 


100 


30 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  May ,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners-boys. 

Ollier  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

N  umber  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

>  3 

o~Z 

5| 

©- 

©  J.  £ 

—  c/>— « 

-  K  ^ 

=  aas 

Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

1  Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

S2 
<2  2 

ez 

Sg, 

G 

©  — 

£  G  V 
, C  (A  s 

z  *  ’Z 

=  C-rS 

2 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inl<  t . 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
!  at  inlet. 

25 

1 

3 

29 

2 

1 

1,069 

2 

25 

16 

4 

20 

3 

1 

2,955 

3 

12 

6C0 

7,200 

150 

24 

174 

7 

9,200 

108 

11 

12 

134 

9 

2 

6,876 

3 

48 

306 

14,688 

14,704 

60 

8 

12 

80 

5 

4,500 

4 

48 

190 

8,760 

210 

1,080 

200 

9,600 

180 

8,640 

22 

9 

31 

4 

2 

2,724 

2 

48 

150 

7,200 

150 

7,200 

165 

7,920 

180 

8,640 

7 

80 

105 

185 

5 

5 

14,898 

3 

64 

115 

9,699 

130 

10,630 

125 

10,370 

135 

10,941 

3 

90 

20 

30 

140 

14 

4 

5,039 

42 

200 

8,400 

220 

9,366 

180 

7,770 

200 

8,400 

.  . 

176 

18 

21 

215 

12 

3 

9,631 

2 

56 

8,7.50 

4,340 

4,620 

2 

27 

2 

6 

35 

5 

1 

4,623 

1 

42 

150 

6,552 

2 

145 

6,384 

3 

145 

6,384 

53 

7 

60 

4 

4,666 

2 

49 

90 

4,410 

50 

2,450 

90 

4,410 

60 

2,940 

25 

210 

5, 2i0 

180 

4,500 

185 

4,625 

230 

5,750 

4 

150 

20 

32 

202 

10 

19,380 

20,910 

20,400 

20,650 

4 

150 

20 

50 

220 

10 

3 

3 

25,000 

26,000 

26,000 

225 

5 

30 

260 

28,400 

32,850 

42,600 

33,100 

140 

26 

40 

206 

13 

5 

10 

22, 100 

21,590 

.  .  . 

22,780 

20,740 

4 

180 

15 

31 

229 

8 

1 

11,429 

4 

44 

5 

35 

1 

4 

40 

4 

3 

5,400 

2 

51 

300 

16,200 

300 

16,200 

250 

13,. 500 

56 

4C0 

22,400 

350 

19,600 

400 

22,400 

4 

23 

2 

14 

39 

2 

961 

2 

45 

270 

12,150 

260 

11,700 

210 

10,800 

200 

9,000 

12 

11 

23 

2 

2,100 

2 

18 

3 

21 

2 

1 

4,021 

45 

11 

56 

6 

3 

48 

109 

5,232 

119 

5,712 

77 

4.077 

119 

5,712 

36 

284 

9,504 

109 

3,924 

240 

8,640 

224 

8,064 

2 

46 

12 

10 

68 

3 

2,730 

2 

60 

96 

5,760 

96 

6,760 

97 

5,820 

96 

5,760 

137 

23 

160 

19 

7 

8,000 

4 

3 

7 

10 

3 

1 

3,140 

130 

9 

20 

159 

5,551 

150 

10 

7 

167 

6 

1 

6,180 

63 

155 

9,765 

150 

9,450 

155 

9,576 

155 

9,765 

27 

3 

8 

38 

5 

2,004 

2 

50 

7 

7 

64 

4 

3,018 

2 

112 

34 

3,804 

34 

3.808 

51 

5,712 

48 

5,376 

29 

2,541 

140 

11,938 

38 

5 

43 

5 

2,500 

2 

48 

ICO 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

80 

3,840 

90 

4,320 

6 

60 

5 

7 

72 

5 

2 

50 

2C0 

10,000 

800 

15,000 

abo  ut  the 

1 

same 

5 

90 

3 

12 

105 

10 

2 

48 

350 

16,800 

300 

14,400 

325 

15,600 

300 

14,400 

190 

25 

40 

255 

9 

1 

11,176$ 

4 

966 

86,097 

897 

33,028 

967 

35,902 

959 

35,880 

125 

30 

25 

180 

16 

5,142* 

15 

56 

15) 

8,434 

100 

5,625 

115 

6,468 

165 

9,281 

162 

46 

56 

261 

21 

5 

4,974 

21 

48 

250 

12,000 

260 

275 

13,200 

275 

13,200 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilatiost. 


Name  or  Colliery. 

t 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4tH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feel 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head1  g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  1 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

«  si  -C 
oj  »- 

<*->  bL’O 
C  ci 
C—  O 
•—CO 

3 

ZJ  £5,° 

.  — 
o'-  - 

5  &  u 
3  &0 
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Mill  Bank, . 

* 

Eldorado, . 

Youghiogheny, . 

Street’s  Run . 

Leechbuvg  Colliery,  .... 

195 

170 

8,160 

180 

8,640 

175 

8,400 

165 

7,920 

Greensburg  Mines,  ... 

161 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

ville  G.  C.  and  C.  Co.,  .  . 

126£ 

110 

9,389 

120 

10,010 

120 

10,010 

125 

10,320 

Union  Coal  Works,  .... 

Amity  Mine,  . 

8, 750 

.... 

4,345 

Lemont  Mines, . 

65 

1,896 

65 

1,896 

65 

1,896 

1,896 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

72i 

80 

5,800 

80 

5,800 

85 

6, 162 

201 

55 

11,055 

70 

14,070 

65 

13,065 

Shaft,  No.  1, . 

480 

19,000 

435 

20,  400 

450 

20,175 

455 

20,310 

Shaft,  No.  2, . 

510 

24,100 

545 

24,900 

540 

25,200 

Mines,  No.  4, . 

600 

28,050 

623 

32,000 

720 

41,700 

610 

32,950 

Coal  Run,  . 

510 

21,755 

484 

21,310 

520 

21,975 

495 

20,630 

Cornell  &  Werling, . 

Deer  Park,  . 

250 

14,000 

259 

14,000 

250 

14,000 

250 

14, 000 

250 

14,100 

250 

14, 0C0 

Shafton  Mines, . 

213 

140 

6,300 

140 

6, 300 

125 

5,625 

120 

5,400 

Enterprise, . 

Rising  Sun, . 

Oak  Ridge,  . 

67 

2,280 

57 

2,280 

160 

6, 460 

57 

2,280 

Knob  Collierv, . 

5,775 

80 

4,200 

80 

4,200 

81 

4,252 

80 

4,200 

Sterling  Works, . 

Carondolet . 

Hampton  Mine, . 

Fair  Haven,  . 

153 

148 

6,216 

145 

6,090 

147 

6,174 

145 

6,090 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

Cumo.  &  Elk  Lick  Coal  Co. . 

41f 

Spring  Hill, . 

4,500 

2,500 

3, 500 

3,000 

Soutliside, . 

13,020 

11,970 

8,220 

11,130 

Lane  Colliery . 

260 

4,160 

260 

4,160 

250 

4.000 

250 

4,000 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

300 

8,000 

300 

8,000 

about 

the 

same. 

LoyalhannaC.&  C.Co.  Shaft 

150 

140 

120 

120 

No.  4  Mine, . 

Plum  Creek  Mine, . 

80 

3,810 

90 

4,320 

70 

3, 360 

SO 

4,320 

Sandy  Creek  Mine,  .... 

265 

90 

4, 320 

100 

4,800 

05 

3, 120 

100 

4,800 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Bituminous. 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TII  WEEK. 

How  Ventilated. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passsng 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

it 

^  CO 

CO 

o  a 

3  a 

3 

O  V 

«-* 

3 

O  S 

I9  . 

-  ■- 
=  4)3 

sc,: 

* 

1  Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 
leet  passing  out  per 
month . 

By  small  furnace. 

49 

147 

7,497 

By  natural  ventilation. 

do. 

By  furnace  and  shaft. 

172 

60 

180 

12,800 

180 

12,800 

160 

9,600 

170 

10,200 

11,350 

Furnace,  24  ft.,  stack,  68  ft. 

25 

210 

5,250 

190 

4,750 

220 

5, 590 

270 

6,750 

5,562 

By  natural  ventilation. 

110 

9,389 

120 

10,010 

120 

10,010 

125 

10,320 

By  steam  exhaust. 

42 

180 

7,770 

190 

8, 190 

165 

6,940 

190 

8, 190 

7,772 

Bv  natural  ventilation. 

56 

8,750 

.  . 

.... 

By  furnace  and  shaft. 

65 

48 

375 

18,048 

375 

18,048 

375 

18,343 

375 

18,343 

Steam  exhaust  from  pump. 

49 

2.50 

12,250 

210 

10,290 

240 

11,760 

230 

11,270 

11,392 

By  furnace  and  shaft. 

51 

380 

19,380 

410 

20,910 

400 

20,409 

405 

20,655 

Fan,  12  feet  diameter. 

40 

625 

25,000 

650 

26,0*0 

650 

26,000 

.  . 

do. 

49 

32,850 

28,000 

42, 000 

33,100 

Furnace,  56  feet  fire  bed. 

.... 

34 

650 

22, 100 

635 

21,590 

670 

22,780 

610 

20,740 

Furnace,  48  feet  fire  bed. 

42 

Furn’e.30ft.long,stack,80  ft 

56 

750 

42,000 

700 

42,000 

550 

30,800 

38,266 

Steam  exhaust. 

98 

133 

13,230 

130 

12,740 

120 

11,760 

100 

9,800 

By  steam  exhaust. 

By  natural  ventilation. 

do. 

40 

413 

16,520 

313 

12,520 

380 

15,200 

332 

15,280 

Furnace.  6  ft.  by  25  ft.  long. 

30 

194 

5,820 

194 

5,820 

191 

5,820 

Steam  exhaust. 

Natural  ventilation. 

do. 

do. 

56 

158 

8,846 

155 

8,830 

160 

8,960 

157 

8,792 

do. 

do. 

64 

60 

3,840 

60 

3,840 

89 

5,696 

85 

5,490 

4,716$ 

Fire  basket  and  shaft. 

Bv  furnace  and  small  shaft. 

20,370 

22,540 

17,100 

22,175 

By  furnace  and  shaft. 

16 

500 

8,000 

500 

8,000 

480 

7,680 

480 

7,680 

By  furnace. 

100 

75 

8,000 

80 

8,000 

ab 

out  the 

same 

Fan  12  feet  in  diameter. 

48 

160 

150 

100 

13) 

Steam  exhaust. 

3 

348 

14,041 

344 

13,917 

373 

15, 102 

374 

15,015 

Natural  ventilation. 

56 

150 

8,437 

120 

6,750 

110 

6,187 

170 

9,582 

do. 

48 

80 

3,840 

77 

3,696 

60 

2,880 

60 

2,880 

3,324 

do. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery. 

Name  op  Operator. 

Character  of  coal  — bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  slialt,  or  drift. 

£ 

eg 

£ 

> 

O 

T 

C/3 

a 

£ 

3 

P-l 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power.  i 

Wood  Mine, . 

Wettengel  &  Gormley, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

1 

Eldorado,  . 

Zuck  &  Henry,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

McConnell,  . 

Latrobe  Mines . 

M.  Saxman,  junior,  &  Co.,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Greensburg  Mines,  .  .  . 

Greensburg  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Slope  No.  1, . 

Boyle  &  Hazlett,  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

2 

i 

60 

Slope  No.  2,  . 

Boyle  &  Hazlett,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

60 

Lemont  .Mines,  . 

Ewing,  Hanna  &  Co.,  . . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

Deer  Park,  . 

Mahoning  Coke  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

2 

2 

36 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  . 

Isabella  Furnace  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

2 

National  Mines, . 

Consolidated  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

1 

Camp  Hill,  . 

D.  Steen  &  Sons . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .  .  . 

David  B.  Ashbaugh, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Lane  Colliery, . 

Langdon  &  Morley, . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mill  Bank,  . . 

Laufman  &  Co.,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Ocean  Mines, . 

W.  L.  Scott  &  Co., . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

Oak  Ridge, . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Rising  Sun, . 

Markle  &  Co . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  .  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

3 

30 

I  mpire  Mines,  .... 

Saltsburgh  Mines,  .... 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Nimick  Mines, . 

Thomas  Pox . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Buckeye  Mines, . 

John  M.  Cochran,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Port  Pitt  Mines,  .... 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mount  Equity, . 

Kemble  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Loyalkanna,  . 

Loyalkanna  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

3 

2 

Sterling  \\  orks. 

Brown  &  Cochran, . 

do.  .  . 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Keystone  Mine, . 

W.  H.  Brown's  Heirs, . 

Bituminous, 

do.  .  .  . 

Millwood  Shaft,  .... 

Millwood  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

ville  G.  C.  and  C.  Co., 

do.  .  . 

6 

4 

Southside, . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Spring  Hill, . 

do.  do. 

Northside, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

Plum  Creek,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

New  York  and  Clev.  G.  C.  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

Sandy  Creek,  ... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

Turtle  Creek,  No.  4,  .  .  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

Nixon  Mines,  . 

Chartiers  Valley  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

i 

1 

Coal  Run . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

No.  4  Mine, . 

do.  do.  .... 

Shaft  No.  1,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

i 

l 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 

of  June ,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

«-> 

o 

o 

o 

a> 

N 

"w 

1 

__ 

Vel«  city  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

t  2 

c  ^ 

w  ft 

t%i 

i'— — 

.£  C 

£  *  "Z 

~  ft  a 

Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

tss 

Oq 

-  t* 

°  ft 
s 

Ih 
~  — 

—  C*  — 

~ 

Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Z) 
w  +J 

£3 

3* 

V  £ 

lh 

ft  C/3  C 

- 

=  ft* 
525 

2 

38 

4 

4 

46 

2 

3 

40 

Ill 

4,440 

16 

4 

20 

3 

1 

6,000 

3 

12 

300 

3,648 

28 

6 

3 

37 

1 

1 

1.200 

2 

24 

200 

4,800 

180 

4,320 

200 

4,800 

185 

4,440 

1 

29 

2 

7 

38 

4 

2,018  1 

5 

18 

4 

22 

3 

1 

1,560  , 

2 

42 

184 

7,728 

212 

8,904 

200 

9,210 

210 

8,820 

2 

21 

2 

7 

30 

3 

l 

4,356 

2 

28 

3 

10 

41 

4 

1 

5,280 

2 

26 

4 

7 

37 

6 

1 

5,052 

3 

42 

1.50 

6,500 

145 

6,342 

145 

6,342 

150 

6,500 

5 

36 

1 

5 

41 

5 

o 

6,000 

3 

54 

250 

13,500 

250 

13,500 

250 

13,500 

250 

13,500 

4 

70 

9 

12 

91 

8 

7,500 

5 

42 

225 

9,450 

271 

11,382 

440 

18,480 

283 

11,886 

1 

65 

8 

16 

89 

11 

3 

38 

204 

7,752 

214 

8,132 

176 

6,688 

186 

7, (MiS 

48 

139 

5,560 

149 

5,960 

149 

5,960 

139 

5,560 

90 

10 

16 

116 

10 

1 

2, 0C0 

4 

37 

16,000 

17,000 

14,000 

16,500 

65 

8 

10 

83 

6 

4,900 

4 

48 

220 

10,560 

200 

9,600 

240 

11,520 

210 

10,080 

38 

5 

43 

5 

3,000 

2 

48 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

90 

4,320 

25 

1 

5 

31 

2 

1 

791 

2 

40 

130 

10 

19 

159 

9 

10,000 

3 

48 

205 

9,810 

204 

9,792 

60 

11 

71 

6 

3 

36 

67 

48 

253 

18 

3 

21 

2 

1 

3,721 

3 

3 

90 

10 

30 

130 

15 

4 

5,198 

7 

42 

180 

7,770 

200 

8,568 

170 

7,350 

190 

8,140 

51 

3 

5 

59 

4 

1 

2,360 

5 

63 

129 

8, 227 

149 

150 

161 

53 

7 

60 

4 

5,488 

3 

49 

40 

1,960 

30 

1,470 

90 

4,410 

40 

1,960 

25 

210 

5,250 

235 

5, 8/  5 

235 

5,875 

270 

6,750 

19 

1 

1 

21 

2 

731 

2 

42 

3,500 

2 

16 

21 

37 

3 

1 

2,165 

,  2 

49 

45 

3 

11 

59 

4 

2 

3,125 

3 

42 

150 

6,300 

2 

33 

170 

5,610 

200 

6,600 

230 

7,590 

175 

5,775 

5 

100 

10 

5 

115 

8 

1 

2 

48 

300 

14,400 

360 

17,280 

260 

12,480 

160 

7,680 

132 

24 

156 

20 

7 

22,000 

3 

• 

52 

7 

7 

66 

4 

2,878 

3 

112 

34 

'3,808 

30 

3,360 

30 

3,360 

37 

4,144 

150 

30 

43 

223 

11 

10,691 

;  29 

6 

60 

5 

7 

72 

7 

.  . .  . 

2 

50 

300 

13,000 

13,000 

7 

89 

120 

209 

5 

5 

14,221 

3 

64 

110 

9,389 

75 

7,216 

120 

10,010 

135 

10,941 

185 

185 

.  . 

13,885 

29 

2,441 

106 

7,579 

125 

25 

32 

182 

17 

2,988 

15 

56 

130 

7,310 

130 

7,310 

161 

45 

54 

260 

24 

5 

1,776 

24 

48 

210 

10,080 

260 

12, 480 

190 

25 

40 

255 

9 

1 

7,098 

4 

929 

34,807 

946 

35, 352 

40 

2 

7 

49 

2 

1,300 

2 

4 

160 

20 

50 

230 

13 

3 

3 

25,000 

24,000 

18,360 

22,000 

140 

26 

40 

106 

13 

5 

9 

22, 680 

21,600 

24,120 

22, 140 

228 

5 

30 

263 

10 

8 

.  V  . 

35,770 

28,900 

29,870 

32,420 

4 

150 

20 

32 

202 

11 

3 

20,400 

22, 185 

20,910 

19,635 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power ,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Ventilation. 
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Wood  Mine,  ...... 

Eldorado,  . 

McConnell, . 

Latrobe  Mines,  .  .  .  . 
Greensburg  Mines,  .  . 

Slope  No.  1 . 

Slope  No.  2, . 

Lemont  Mines,  .  .  .  . 
Deer  Park,  .  . 

Isabella  Coke  Works, 
National  Mines,  .  .  . 


Camp  Hill,  .... 
Leechburg  Colliery, 
Lane  Colliery,  .  . 

Mill  Bank,  . 

Ocean  Mines,  .... 

Oak  Ridge, . 

Rising  Sun . 

Union  Coal  Works, 
Umpire  Mine,  .... 
Saltsburgh  Mines,  . 
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217, 


Nimick  Mines, . 

Buckeye  Mines, . 

Fort  Pitt  Mines, . 

Mount  Equity, . 

Loyallianna  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Sterling  Works,  . 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

Coal  Company, . 

Keystone  Mine, . 

Millwood  Shaft,  . 

Pitts.  &  Conn.  G.  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Soutkside, . ,  . 

Spring  Hill, . ."  . 

Northside, . 

Plum  Creek,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Sandy  Creek,  . 

Turtle  Creek,  No.  4,  ...  . 

Nixon  Mines, . 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

Coal  Run, . 

No.  4  Mine, . 

Shaft  No.  1,  .  .  .  . . 


7,959 


50 

237 


193 


110 


158 


70 

200 


6,536 


156 

204 


170 

260 


108 

87 


119 

75 

65 


90 

124 


1,914 

11,200 


6,240 

8,160 


70 

200 


8,160 

4,160 


5,184 

3,480 


375 

15,405 


3,217 

3,800 


166 

214 


160 

260 


47 


141 

65 

80 


1,914 

11,200 


70 

200 


6,640 

8,560 


7,680 

4,160 


1,880 


110 

100 


350 

350 

95 


530 

525 

730 

450 


10,000 

10,000 

8,458 

11,340 

3,500 

1,920 

3,840 

3,600 


24,600 

22,100 

34,850 

20,380 


60 


3,250 

18,960 


3, 934 
3,000 


10,000 


6, 285 
10,290 
2,500 
3,100 
4,080 
4,080 


156 

204 


190 

250 


87 


140 

100 

65 


130 

110 


495 

505 

610 

485 


24,120 
21,420 
28,870 
22, 000 


100 


1,944 

11,200 


6,240 
8, 160 


9,120 

4,000 


3, 480 


5,  COO 
15,420 


4,647 

3,3C0 


10,000 

8,768 

10,080 

3,300 

6,800 


435 

535 

605 

435 


18,300 
23,140 
29,410 
20, 100 


70 

200 


166 

176 


170 

260 


no 

84 


160 

80 

85 


125 

100 


120 


480 

540 

655 

410 


1,944 

11,200 


6,640 

7,040 


8,760 
4, 160 


5,280 

3,360 


4,000 

20,145 


4,468 

3,000 


10,010 

9,240 

3,000 

9,360 


22,100 
22,200 
32, 100 
19,700 
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Ventilation, 

1ST  week. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 
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157 

6,280 

By  furnace. 

49 

71 

4,165 

Natural  ventilation. 

.... 

24 

175 

3,200 

180 

4,320 

176 

4,224 

178 

4,272 

By  furnace. 

25 

156 

6,552 

180 

7,560 

184 

7,728 

185 

7,770 

do. 

By  furnace. 

do. 

1,944 

48 

375 

18,048 

375 

18,048 

375 

18,018 

By  steam  exhaust. 

11,200 

56 

25J 

14,000 

250 

14,000 

250 

14,000 

250 

14,000 

do. 

42 

232 

9,614 

187 

7,770 

185 

9,870 

do. 

30 

186 

5,580 

196 

5,880 

204 

6, 120 

204 

6,120 

Furnace  and  steam  exhaust. 

30 

196 

5, 880 

204 

6, 120 

139 

4,170 

149 

5,470 

36 

21,000 

22,500 

23,200 

20,020 

By  furnace. 

60 

180 

12, 800 

170 

10,200 

190 

11,400 

180 

10,800 

By  furnace,  24  feet  long. 

16 

500 

8,000 

500 

8,000 

475 

7,680 

480 

7,680 

By  furnace. 

do. 

48 

201 

9,648 

203 

9,744 

do. 

40 

323 

12,900 

352 

14,120 

363 

14,520 

480 

19,200 

do. 

By  natural  ventilation. 

42 

160 

6,792 

190 

8,148 

155 

6,962 

175 

7,518 

do. 

56 

171 

310 

205 

306 

By  furnace. 

49 

210 

10,290 

210 

10,290 

270 

13,230 

250 

12,250 

do. 

do. 

42 

42 

36 

200 

7,200 

do. 

25 

230 

5, 692 

270 

6,682 

3C0 

7,275 

275 

6,805 

do. 

50 

130 

6,500 

110 

5,500 

100 

5,000 

80 

4,000 

Steam  exhaust. 

Natural  ventilation. 

61 

60 

3,810 

54 

3, 456 

54 

3,456 

65 

4,160 

3,728 

By  fire  basket. 

Natural  ventilation. 

100 

10,000 

Fan,  72  feet  diameter. 

72 

95 

8,458 

60 

6,285 

100 

8,768 

120 

19,010 

Steam  exhaust. 

20,900 

18,675 

18,675 

16,875 

By  furnace. 

do. 

do. 

56 

140 

7,890 

150 

8,435 

Natural  ventilation. 

60 

2,880 

80 

3,840 

do. 

254 

10,119 

278 

11,087 

do. 

By  furnace. 

40 

625 

2,500 

600 

24,000 

360 

18,370 

550 

22,000 

Bv  fan,  12  feet  diameter. 

36 

630 

12,680 

600 

21,6  0 

670 

24,120 

615 

22,140 

By  furnace. 

35,170 

28,900 

29,870 

32,4.0 

do. 

51 

400 

20,400 

435 

22, 185 

410 

20,910 

385 

19,635 

By  fan,  12  feet  diameter. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery, 


Name  of  Operator. 


Isabella  Coke  Works  and 
Furnace  Company,  .  . 
Ocean  Mine, 

Saltsburg  Coal  Compan}^, 


W.  L.  Scott  &  Co. 


Cornell  &  Werling,  .  . 
Loyallianna  Coal  &  C.  Co 
Greensburg  Mines,  .  . 

Nixon  Mines,  . 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

Rising  Sun, . 

Osceola,  . 

Black  Diamond,  .  .  . 
Connellsville  Gas  C.  Co., 
Union  Coal  Works,  .  .  . 
Leechburg  Colliery,  .  .  . 
Standard  Mine,  .  . 
National  Mines, . 


W.  H.  Brown’s  Heirs, . 

Greensburg  Coal  Company,  .  . 
Chartiers  Valley  Coal  Company, 
M.  Saxman  &  Co.,  .  .  .  .  . 

Markle&Co.,  . 

Osceola  Coal  Company,  . 

Lindsay  &  McCauslan'd,  .  .  .  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co.,  . 

D.  B.  Ashbaugli,  . 

A.  A.  Hutchinson  &  Bro.,  .  .  .  . 
Consolidated  Coal  Company,  .  . 


Oak  Ridge, . 

Lane  Colliery,  . 

Youghioglieny  Mine,  .  . 

Lemont  Mine, . 

Enterprise, . 

Nimick, . 

Ainieville  Mine, . 

Hampton, . 

Carondolet, . 

Mansfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co 
Millwood  Shaft,  .  ... 

Nortliside, . 

Southside, . 

Spring  Hill,  .  .  ... 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 
Coal  Company,  .... 

Fair  Haven, . 

Fort  Pitt, . 

Eldorado,  . 

Keystone  Mine,  .  .  . 
Armstrong’s  Mine,  .  .  . 

Buckeye  Mines, . 

Plum  Creek, . 

Sandy  Creek, . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, . 

Coal  Run, . 

No.  4  Mines, . 

Shaft,  No.  1, . 

Shaft,  No.  2, . 


Oak  Ridge  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 
Langdon  &  Morley,  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

James  O’Neil, . 

Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co., . 

Dillinger  &  Tuttle,  .° . 

Thomas  Fox, . 

N.  J.  Bigley,  . 

John  McIntyre, . 

Frazer  &  Frye,  . 


Millwood  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 


Pitts ’gli  &  Castle  Shannon  Coal  Co 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company, . 

Zuck  &  Henry. . 

W.  H.  Brown’s  Heirs, . 

C.  H.  Armstrong  &  Son, . 

JohnM.  Cochran,  . 

N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co,, 
N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 
N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 
N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 
Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 
Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 
Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 
Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 
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Bituminous,  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

1 

do. 

Drift,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

5 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

3 

2 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  . 

3 

1 

75 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

3 

40 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

1 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

do. 

Drift,  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  July,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

N  umber  ol  miners— men. 

N  umber  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  Inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

'-f 

ez 

o® 

o  £ 

«- 

o  e  a? 

x  s 

S 

3  * 
as 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  ! 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

4 

62 

7 

13 

82 

7 

11,549 

3 

42 

180 

7,560 

272 

11,424 

200 

8,400 

.  . 

J40 

6 

22 

168 

9 

8,100 

3 

48 

190 

9, 120 

.  . 

59 

7 

63 

4 

5,495 

3 

49 

186 

9,210 

45 

2,205 

55 

2,695 

.50 

2, 450 

175 

4,375 

210 

5,250 

170 

4,250 

4 

80 

10 

24 

114 

5 

1 

4,660 

4 

42 

6 

90 

10 

5 

105 

8 

1 

2 

48 

300 

14,400 

225 

11,800 

250 

12,000 

230 

11,040 

17 

4 

21 

3 

1 

2,271 

2 

42 

170 

7,140 

255 

10,710 

175 

7,350 

200 

8,400 

40 

3 

8 

51 

2 

1 

1,600 

2 

36 

1 

28 

2 

9 

39 

4 

1,900 

2 

18 

3 

21 

2 

1 

3,800 

3 

.  . 

130 

10 

12 

152 

11 

1,500 

5 

170 

9,180 

22 

2 

2 

26 

2 

35 

85 

2,905 

2 

3  3 

3 

2 

38 

3 

3 

5,000 

3 

64 

.  .  . 

100 

8,768 

3 

100 

14 

34 

148 

9 

4 

6,780 

7 

42 

2r0 

8,568 

229 

9,366 

180 

7,770 

200 

8,568 

60 

8 

10 

78 

6 

5,0.50 

4 

48 

180 

8,640 

210 

10,080 

190 

9,120 

190 

9, 120 

5 

20 

1 

21 

3 

1 

3,045 

1 

70 

10 

8 

88 

10 

3 

3 

38 

181 

6,878 

171 

6,49S 

188 

7,063 

149 

5, 662 

40 

109 

4,360 

104 

4,160 

109 

4,360 

129 

5, 160 

62 

11 

73 

6 

1 

3 

48 

38 

5 

43 

5 

3,000 

2 

48 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

80 

3,840 

100 

4,800 

80 

80 

4 

6,240 

2 

27 

4 

3 

34 

5 

1 

4,226 

3 

42 

440 

19, 320 

11 

12 

23 

2 

2,000 

20 

2 

1 

23 

2 

914 

2 

42 

3,900 

80 

6 

14 

100 

2 

2,337  | 

4 

52 

100 

5,200 

125 

6, .500 

110 

5,720 

90 

4,680 

1 

65 

6 

17 

88 

4 

3, 142 

49 

9 

58 

4 

1 

2,121 

160 

5 

21 

186 

9 

2 

7,957 

13 

48 

25,000 

6 

55 

5 

8 

68 

7 

2 

50 

300 

12,000 

82 

82 

6,772 

183 

15 

200 

15, 172 

29 

29 

2, 432 

48 

6 

7 

61 

4 

3,085 

2 

112 

51 

5,112 

45 

5,040 

45 

5,040 

30 

3,360 

90 

7 

3 

100 

7 

1 

6,321 

3 

63 

155 

9,7&5 

1.50 

9, 450 

152 

9,576 

155 

9, 765 

40 

4 

4 

48 

2 

2 

3 

40 

100 

4,000 

110 

4,400 

16 

3 

19 

3 

1 

2,805 

3 

12 

300 

3,648 

160 

50 

55 

265 

12 

8, 940 

90 

9 

10 

109 

6 

2 

5,000 

2 

16 

22 

38 

3 

i 

2,174 

3 

49 

125 

25 

25 

175 

15 

4,583 

15 

56 

175 

9,873 

165 

9,280 

155 

8,718 

133 

36 

52 

221 

19 

5 

4, 986 

24 

48 

170 

8,160 

275 

13,000 

275 

13,000 

160 

15 

9 

184 

12 

i 

10,260 

4 

46 

9 

9 

64 

2 

1 

1,313 

3 

42 

370 

15,940 

380 

15,960 

140 

26 

40 

206 

13 

10 

22, 320 

25,420 

23,700 

22,830 

180 

5 

30 

215 

12 

7 

32,000 

38,400 

34,600 

32,900 

4 

150 

20 

32 

202 

12 

3 

23,460 

22,950 

26,000 

20,900 

4 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

3 

22,000 

36,000 

*4,000 

44,000 

30  Statistics. 


466  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month . 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

£  SCO 

^  CO  - 

so. 

§S.° 

ag 
0  35 

St-" 

Sj)- 
2  p.0 

Isabella  Coke  Works  and 

Furnace  Company,  .... 

Ocean  Mine,  . 

.  . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  . 

75 

3, 562 

85 

4,037 

80 

3,800 

65 

12,695 

70 

14,787 

90 

19,0L2 

Cornell  &  Werling, . 

.  . 

Loyalhanna  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

150 

4,500 

200 

6,000 

190 

5,700 

120 

3,600 

Greensburg  Mines,  .... 

Nixon  Mines,  . 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

Rising  Sun, . 

Osceola, . 

Black  Diamond,  ...... 

Connellsville  Gas  Coal  Co., 

Union  Coal  Works, . 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .... 

160 

7,630 

180 

8,640 

160 

7,680 

155 

7,640 

Standard  Mine, . 

National  Mines,  . 

166 

6,640 

156 

6,240 

149 

5,960 

144 

5,760 

144 

5,760 

109 

4, 360 

156 

6,240 

134 

o,  360 

Oak  Ridge,  . 

86 

3,440 

67 

2,680 

80 

3,200 

67 

2,680 

Lane  Colliery,  . 

260 

4, 160 

260 

4,160 

230 

3,680 

260 

4, 160 

Youghiogkeny  Mine,  .... 

Lemont  Mine, . 

Enterprise, . 

Nimick, .  .... 

Amieville  Mine,  . 

106i 

100 

5,200 

125 

6,500 

110 

5,720 

90 

4,680 

Hampton,  . 

Caron  dolet, . 

Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

15,000 

.... 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

300 

9,000 

North  side, . 

10,700 

11,700 

.... 

11,200 

Southside, . 

8,820 

9,290 

9,030 

7,350 

Spring  Hill,  ...  . 

3,000 

.  . 

7,500 

6,900 

7,000 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

Coal  Company, . 

42J 

Fair  Haven, . 

753 

148 

6,216 

145 

6,090 

147 

6,174 

145 

6,030 

Fort  Pitt, . 

Eldorado,  . 

Keystone  Mine, . 

Armstrong’s  Mine, . 

Buckeye  Mines, . 

Plum  Creek,  . . 

80 

3,840 

80 

3,840 

70 

3,360 

Sandy  Creek, . 

240 

80 

3,840 

80 

3,840 

75 

3,600 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, . 

Coal  Run,  . 

500 

22, 100 

535 

25,420 

530 

23,700 

495 

22,830 

No.  4  Mines, . 

710 

30,900 

720 

38,250 

685 

34,000 

710 

32,810 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

500 

23,000 

485 

22,450 

495 

26,000 

450 

20,325 

Shaft  No.  2,  .  . . 

- ft 

400 

20,950 

350 

18,000 

18, 100 

24,000 
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Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  District  of  Pennsylvania — Continued. 


Ventilation. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TII 

WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per  i 
minute  for  the  month. 

I  Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet,  i 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  I 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feel  passing  our  per  1 

month. 

42 

225 

9,450 

126 

5,292 

126 

5,296 

Steam  exhaust. 

48 

201 

9,648 

Furnace  ventilation. 

49 

220 

10,780 

210 

10,290 

230 

11,270 

220 

10,780 

do. 

42 

do. 

50 

130 

6,500 

100 

5,000 

190 

9,500 

200 

10,000 

Steam  exhaust. 

200 

6,000 

250 

7,500 

240 

7,200 

250 

7.500 

Natural  ventilation. 

35 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Natural  ventilation. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

64 

no 

9,389 

Ste:« in  exhaust. 

42 

180 

7,770 

190 

8,190 

165 

6,940 

190 

8,190 

Natural  ventilation. 

60 

160 

9,600 

180 

10,800 

170 

10,200 

170 

10,200 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Steam  exhaust. 

30 

154 

4,620 

149 

4,470 

149 

4,470 

156 

4,680 

do. 

30 

144 

4,320 

129 

3,870 

156 

4,680 

124 

3,720 

40 

402 

16,080 

383 

15,320 

360 

14,400 

422 

16,880 

Furnace  ventilation. 

16 

500 

8.000 

500 

8,000 

400 

6,400 

5C0 

8,000 

do. 

Natural  ventilation. 

48 

235 

11,472 

240 

11,664 

235 

11,472 

Steam  exhaust. 

Natural  ventilation. 

42 

Furnace  ventilation. 

1065 

56 

no 

6,160 

130 

7,280 

125 

7,000 

120 

6,720 

6,790 

Natural  ventilation. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Natural  ventilation. 

25,000 

Furnace  ventilation. 

100 

100 

10,000 

Fan  ventilation. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

16,825 

18,225 

18,530 

16,425 

do. 

do. 

64 

92 

5,888 

80 

5, 120 

80 

5,120 

53 

3,392 

4,880 

Fire  basket. 

146 

56 

158 

8, 848 

155 

8,680 

160 

8,960 

157 

8,792 

Natural  ventilation. 

30 

120 

3,600 

150 

4,500 

do. 

49 

74 

4,165 

do. 

do. 

46 

165 

7,590 

Furnace  ventilation. 

49 

56 

130 

7,312 

120 

6,750 

no 

6,187 

do. 

129 

48 

60 

3, 240 

75 

3,600 

70 

3,360 

3,400 

do. 

do. 

45 

340 

15, 300 

342 

15,390 

Furnace  ventilation. 

620 

22,320 

710 

25,560 

635 

22,860 

do. 

49 

32,000 

38,400 

34,600 

32,900 

do. 

51 

460 

23,460 

450 

22,950 

510 

26,000 

410 

20,900 

Fan  ventilation. 

40 

450 

22,000 

900 

36,  COO 

850 

34,000 

1,100 

44,000 

do. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


3 

I  . 


-  z> 
O 


'C 

u 

© 


c. 

o 


c 

ee 

c 


£ 

o 


TO 

a 


S 


o 

3 


Rising  Snn, . 

Markle&Co., . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

1 

Nixon  Mines, . 

Chartiers  Valley  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mill  Bank, . 

Laufman&Co.,  ...  . . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Saltsburg  Mines,  .... 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Streets  Run, . 

J.  D.  Risher,  .  . . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .  .  . 

D.  B.  Ashbaugh, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Oak  Ridge, . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  (Limited,)  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Hill  Farm, . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

2 

40 

Cornell  &  Werling,  .  .  . 

W.  H.  Brown's  Heirs, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

2 

5 

Pennsville  Mine,  .... 

A.  H.  Sherrick,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

8 

National  Mines,  .  .  . 

Consolidated  Coal  &  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  . 

Isabella  Furnace  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

1 

Osceola  Mine, . 

Osceola  Coal  Company,  ...... 

do.  .  . 

Driit,  .  .  . 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  .  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co.,  .  .  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

3 

40 

Deer  Park  Mines,  .... 

Mahoning  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

2 

2 

36 

Lane  Colliery, . 

Morley  &  Langdon, . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Nimick  Mine, . 

Thomas  Fox,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

John  M.  Cochran, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Slope  No.  1,  . 

Boyle  &  Ilazlett.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

2 

1 

60 

Slope  No.  2,  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

3 

2 

60 

Eldorado  Mine,  .... 

Zuck  &  Henry, 

do.  .  . 

Driit,  .  .  . 

Mount  Equity, . 

Kemble  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  ... 

Enterprise  Mine,  .... 

Dillinger  &  Suttle,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Amieville  Mine, . 

N.  J.  Bigley,  . . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Beck’s  Run, . 

H.  B.  Hays  &  Bro., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

10 

Six  Mile  Ferry,  No.  1,  . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

10 

Six  Mile  Ferry,  No.  2,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

12 

Shaft  No.  1, . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

Mine  No.  4, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

Coal  Run  Mine,  ... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Southside  Mine, . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company, 

do. 

Nortkside  Mine,  .... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Spring  Hill,  ... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Fort  Pitt  Mines,  .... 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Hampton  Mines, . 

John  McIntyre, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Enterprise  Mines,  .  . 

V.  Harding,  ...  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

Millwood  Shaft,  .  .  . 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

White  Ball,  . 

Yough.  Coal  Hollow  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Driit,  .  .  . 

1 

Coal  Valley,  .  . 

William  Stone’s  Heirs, . 

do.  .  . 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

Coal  Company, . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

McClosky  Road,  .... 

W.  H.  Brown’s  Heirs, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Keystone  Mines,  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Sandy  Creek, . 

N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Plum  Creek, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4 . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

»rse  power, 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  August.  1879. 
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CO 
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O 

M 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  ; 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

0) 
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Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 
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25 
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Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 
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z  a-s 

18 

3 

21 

2 

i 

3,702 

2 

48 

40 

2 

9 

51 

2 

i 

1,800 

2 

42 

23 

1 

5 

29 

2 

1 

1,004 

o 

48 

59 

8 

67 

5 

5,886 

3 

49 

60 

2,940 

50 

2,450 

50 

2,4.50 

55 

2,695 

25 

270 

6,720 

175 

4,375 

165 

4,  125 

205 

5,125 

112 

13 

12 

137 

5 

4 

6,648 

3 

33 

4,458 

10,920 

4,488 

60 

8 

12 

80 

5 

5,500 

4 

48 

180 

8,610 

160 

7,880 

150 

7, 2C0 

190 

9,120 

56 

11 

67 

6 

3 

48 

130 

6,  140 

253 

12,144 

110 

5.280 

136 

6,522 

36 

110 

3,960 

58 

2,088 

194 

6,084 

129 

4,554 

4 

31 

6 

4 

41 

2 

7 

5,446 

2 

48 

180 

8,640 

135 

6,480 

165 

7,920 

155 

7,440 

4 

175 

10 

32 

217 

6 

1 

2,291 

4 

44 

i 

2 

42 

3,960 

4,080 

i 

60 

8 

9 

77 

10 

3 

3 

38 

156 

5,928 

149 

5, 662 

149 

5, 662 

154 

5,852 

40 

129 

5,169 

134 

5,360 

109 

4, 360 

114 

4,. 560 

2 

60 

6 

15 

81 

6 

6,000 

3 

42 

252 

10, 584 

213 

8,946 

125 

10 

20 

155 

11 

6,000 

4 

48 

170 

9,  180 

138 

5,520 

3 

120 

15 

30 

165 

9 

4 

7,6-50 

6 

42 

170 

7,350 

190 

8,148 

200 

8,556 

180 

7,770 

5 

31 

.  . 

4 

35 

4 

2 

2 

56 

300 

16,800 

250 

14,000 

300 

16, 800 

350 

19,600 

38 

5 

43 

5 

2,500 

2 

48 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

90 

4, 120 

90 

4,320 

21 

1 

1 

23 

3 

1,160 

2 

42 

3,700 

‘2 

24 

42 

66 

4 

1 

3,016 

2 

49 

2 

21 

1 

8 

30 

3 

1 

4,330 

3 

2 

31 

5 

15 

51 

5 

2 

5,280 

3 

14 

3 

17 

3 

1 

2,600 

3 

12 

300 

3,618 

2 

27  i 

190 

5,225 

190 

5,225 

180 

4, 950 

180 

4,950 

11 

2 

10 

23 

2 

2, 000 

2 

40 

3 

11 

54 

2 

3,522 

5 

48 

120 

5,760 

ioo 

4,800 

90 

4,320 

90 

4,320 

2 

138 

49 

187 

12 

2 

4,953 

10 

52 

120 

22 

142 

5 

1 

6,180 

6 

52 

124 

20 

144 

7 

6,154 

5 

52 

4 

150 

20 

32 

202 

10 

3 

21,600 

19,440 

22,140 

20,790 

4 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

3 

36,000 

36,800 

35,000 

35,000 

180 

5 

30 

215 

12 

7 

28,800 

32,610 

29,520 

33,840 

•  • 

140 

26 

40 

206 

13 

5 

10 

20, 400 

21,590 

19,890 

23,460 

89 

89 

9,296 

29 

29 

2, 483 

25 

2 

4 

31 

3 

2 

3 

42 

100 

4,200 

1 

120 

10 

20 

150 

5 

5,470 

1 

18 

1 

19 

1 

.... 

2 

20 

320 

6.400 

275 

5,  .500 

300 

6,000 

200 

4,000 

6 

60 

6 

7 

73 

7 

2 

50 

300 

15,000 

1 

70 

5 

16 

91 

10 

1 

6,000 

3 

56 

125 

7,0C0 

125 

7,000 

125 

7,000 

125 

7,000 

80 

8 

15 

103 

5 

4 

1,400 

3 

48 

47 

5 

7 

59 

4 

39,521 

3 

112 

40 

4,480 

44 

4,927 

45 

5,040 

51 

5,712 

65 

20 

18 

103 

8 

2,616 

120 

25 

33 

178 

9 

4,462 

146 

40 

59 

245 

19 

5 

8, 141 

24 

48 

287 

13,776 

300 

14,400 

287 

13,776 

225 

10,800 

12-5 

30 

25 

180 

17 

7,049 

15 

56 

180 

10, 125 

175 

9,843 

1.50 

8,437 

165 

9,281 

03 

10 

5 

70 

3 

1 

2,911 

3 

42 

300 

12,600 

250 

10,500 

270 

11,340 

301 

12,642 

176 

15 

40 

231 

9 

1 

11,578 

4 

443 

19,907 

458 

18,488 

452 

18, 344 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power ,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 

* 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head  ’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  ot  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  lace  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g.  I 

Rising  Sun, . 

Nixon  Mines, . 

Mill  Bank, . 

.  .  .  . 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

53 

125 

6, 625 

90 

4,770 

80 

4,240 

105 

5,565 

203 

75 

15,225 

70 

14,210 

70 

14,210 

70 

14,210 

Street’s  Run,  . 

. . . . 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .... 

170 

150 

7,200 

140 

6,720 

130 

6,290 

160 

7,880 

Oak  Ridge,  . 

67 

2,680 

86 

3,440 

80 

3,200 

67 

2,680 

Hill  Farm,  . 

80 

4,480 

70 

3,920 

75 

4,200 

65 

3,640 

Cornell  &  Werling,  .  .  .  . 

Pennsville  Mine, . 

6,174 

7,200 

National  Mines, . 

149 

5,960 

139 

5, 560 

139 

5,560 

149 

5,960 

139 

5, 560 

144 

5,960 

129 

5,160 

139 

5,560 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  .  . 

Osceola  Mine,  . 

109 

4,905 

101 

4,040 

Union  Coal  Works,  .... 

Deer  Park  Mines,  • . 

200 

11,200 

190 

10,640 

200 

11,200 

210 

11,760 

Lane  Colliery,  . 

260 

4,160 

260 

4,160 

250 

4,000 

250 

4,000 

Nimick  Mine, . 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

Slope,  No.  I,  . 

Slope,  No.  2,  . 

Eldorado  Mine,  . . 

Mount  Equity, . 

185 

110 

3,932 

100 

3,575 

110 

3,932 

90 

3,217 

Enterprise  Mine, . 

Amieville  Mine,  . 

100 

120 

5,760 

100 

4, 800 

90 

4,320 

90 

4,320 

Beck’s  Run . 

Six  Mile  Ferry,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

Six  Mile  Ferry,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Shaft,  No.  1,  . 

425 

21,200 

430 

19, 400 

430 

19,400 

410 

20,810 

Shalt,  No.  2,  . 

675 

35,200 

685 

36,7-50 

640 

35,000 

675 

35,400 

Mine,  No.  4 . 

585 

28,410 

570 

31,425 

495 

29,490 

530 

32,100 

Coal  Run  Mine, . 

400 

20,000 

425 

21,500 

420 

19,900 

405 

23,420 

Soutliside  Mine, . 

8,870 

9,870 

9,845 

10,920 

Nortkside  Mine, . 

4,300 

Spring  Hill, . 

7,000 

8,000 

7,500 

7^000 

Fort  Pitt  Mines, . 

Hampton  Mines, . 

Enterprise  Mines, . 

Millwood  Shaft,  . 

350 

10,000 

10,000 

White  Ball, . 

125 

7,000 

125  I 

7,000 

125 

7,000 

125 

7,000 

Coal  Valley. 

Cumberland  and  Elk  Lick 

Coal  Company, . 

45 

McClosky  Road. 

Keystone  Mines. 

Sandy  Creek, . 

100 

4,800 

130 

6,210 

110 

5,280 

87 

4,176 

Plum  Creek,  . 

100 

4,800 

80 

3,840 

78 

3,360 

80 

3,840 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3,  . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, . 
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Ventilation. 

Where  Located. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per  ' 
minute  for  the  month.  | 

Outlet-size  of-feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  1 

per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  outlet. 

1-2 
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Westmoreland  county. 

42 

Allegheny  county. 

Westmoreland  county. 

100 

49 

265 

12,986 

220 

10,780 

225 

11,025 

230 

11,270 

11,515 

do. 

71 

44 

19,712 

17, 636 

15,624 

Allegheny  county. 

145 

60 

150 

9,000 

140 

8,400 

140 

8,400 

170 

10,200 

Westmoreland  county. 

40 

291 

11,680 

365 

14,500 

360 

14,400 

402 

16,080 

Allegheny  county. 

56 

180 

10,080 

175 

9,800 

160 

8,960 

170 

9,520 

Fayette  county. 

42 

Allegheny  county. 

6,010 

7, 200 

7,500 

Fayette  county. 

30 

322 

9,660 

285 

8,550 

253 

7, 590 

238 

7,440 

Allegheny  county. 

42 

194 

8,148 

119 

4,998 

165 

6,930 

91 

3,822 

Westmoreland  county. 

48 

156 

7,488 

138 

7,456 

do. 

42 

155 

6,962 

175 

7,518 

170 

7,350 

160 

6,972 

Allegheny  county. 

56 

500 

28,000 

430 

25,200 

500 

28,000 

600 

33,600 

Fayette  county. 

16 

500 

8,000 

500 

8,000 

480 

7,680 

480 

7,660 

Bedford  county. 

42 

Allegheny  county. 

49 

Westmoreland  county. 

do. 

8,000 

7,500 

7,000 

8,000 

do. 

49 

74 

4,165 

Fayette  county. 

30 

300 

7,325 

310 

7,572 

320 

7, 820 

320 

7, 820 

312i 

Bedford  county. 

Westmoreland  county. 

48 

120 

5,760 

100 

4,800 

90 

4,320 

90 

4,320 

do. 

Allegheny  county. 

do. 

do. 

54 

400 

21,600 

360 

19,440 

410 

22,  H0 

338 

20,790 

Westmoreland  county. 

54 

900 

36,000 

920 

36, 800 

875 

35,000 

900 

36,000 

do. 

72 

400 

28, 800 

435 

32,610 

410 

29,520 

470 

33,840 

do. 

31 

600 

20, 400 

635 

21,590 

585 

19,890 

690 

23,460 

do. 

18,500 

18,250 

19,250 

21,500 

do. 

do. 

do. 

35 

150 

5,2.50 

Allegheny  county. 

do. 

do. 

100 

100 

10,000 

Westmoreland  county. 

7,000 

36 

144 

5,184 

do. 

.... 

64 

70 

4,480 

77 

4,920 

80 

5,120 

90 

5,760 

Somerset  county. 

90 

4,320 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

70 

3,360 

4,320 

Allegheny  county. 

66 

165 

9,281 

190 

10,687 

160 

9, 000 

160 

9,000 

do. 

225 

9,450 

200 

8,400 

230 

9,660 

275 

11,275 

do. 

348 

14,041 

344 

13,917 

373 

15, 102 

374 

15,014 

do. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power  Capacity ,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

* 

Name  of  Operator. 

1 

Character  of  coal  bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Rumps- how  many. 

N  umber  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Buckeye  Mines,  .... 

John  M.  Cochran,  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift, 

2 

American  Mines,  .... 

F.  H.  Coursin,  . 

do. 

do. 

National  Mines, . 

National  Coal  Co. ,  Limited,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

Camden  Mines,  . 

George  Lysle  &  Sons, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Cornell  &  Werling,  .  .  . 

W.  H.  Brown’s  Heirs, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

2 

5 

Carondolet, . 

Frazer  &  Frve, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Sterling  Works, . 

Brown  &  Cochran,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Jefferson  Mines, . 

Foster,  Clark  &  Wood, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

.  . 

Lane  Colliery, . 

Morley  &  Langdon . . 

Semi-bitum,.  . 

do. 

Lemont  Mines, . 

Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co., . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Slope, 

1 

1 

30 

Green  Springs, . 

Redman  &  Fawcett, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift, 

i 

36 

Osceola  Mines, . 

Osceola  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Millwood  Shaft,  .  . 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft, 

1 

1 

.Rising  Sun, . 

Markle  &  Co . 

do.  .  . 

Drift, 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  .  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co.,  limited,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

3 

40 

Amieville  Mine, . 

N.  J.  Bigley, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

Hill  Farm, . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope, 

1 

40 

Oak  Ridge  Mine,  .... 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Limited, 

do.  .  . 

Drift, 

Mill  Bank, . 

Laufman&Co.,  . . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

Amity  Mine, . 

J.  C.  Risher, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

• 

’  * 

Knob  Colliery,  .... 

Knob  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Slope, 

i 

1 

30 

Leechburg  Mine,  ... 

I).  B.  Ashbaugli, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift, 

Ocean  Mine, . 

W.  L.  Scott  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Eldorado  Mine,  .... 

Zuck  &  Henry, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Connellsville  G.  C.  Co., 

do.  .  . 

3 

1 

75 

Mansfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  . 

1 

12 

Jones  &  Watkins, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Toughiogheny  Mines,  .  . 

James  O’Neil, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Enterprise  Mine,  .  .  . 

Dillinger  &  Suttle, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Northside  Mine, . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Southside  Mine, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Spring  Hill,  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Enterprise  Works,  .  .  . 

V.  Harding, .  .... 

do. 

Shaft, 

1 

1 

Nimick,  . 

Thomas  Fox,  . . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Plum  Creek, . 

N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Sandy  Creek,  ...... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Allequippa,  . 

Whigham,  Bailey  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

William  Stone’s,  .... 

William  Stone’s  Heirs, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Hampton  Mines, . 

John  McIntyre, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

Banner  Works, . 

Gamble  &  Risher, . 

do.  .  . 

Cumberland  and  Elk 

Lick  Coal  Co., . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

do. 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  CoHeries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Penn sy  1 - 
of  September,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  111  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

— 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

<v 
a  w 

*3 

—  fc- 

“o. 

Cm  £ 

c  — 

*5,2 

.3  >  S 
£  ®— < 

=  art 

25 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

2 

26 

42 

68 

4 

2 

3,475 

2 

49 

50 

3 

3 

56 

3 

1 

2 

1 

50 

8 

10 

68 

8 

3 

.... 

2 

38 

149 

5,667 

149 

5,667 

40 

129 

5,160 

129 

5,160 

125 

10 

39 

174 

9 

4 

8,000 

4 

180 

16 

35 

231 

8 

1 

7. 108 

4 

42* 

48 

7 

55 

4 

3,083 

.  . 

116 

22 

24 

162 

19 

7 

24,600 

1 

75 

e 

6 

86 

5 

1 

3,629 

2 

40 

340 

13,600 

310 

12,400 

290 

11,600 

38 

5 

43 

5 

2,500 

2 

48 

100 

4,800 

85 

4,080 

85 

4,080 

100 

4,800 

2 

32 

1 

7 

40 

5 

1 

4,545 

120 

5,334 

125 

5, 5  <4 

120 

5,334 

130 

5,712 

135 

5,922 

135 

5,922 

2 

80 

6 

20 

106 

6 

4 

56 

320 

17,980 

275 

15,420 

276 

12,640 

266 

14.940 

120 

10 

20 

150 

10 

5,000 

4 

180 

8,640 

130 

4,550 

6 

60 

O 

8 

73 

7 

2 

50 

300 

15,000 

19 

3 

22 

2 

1 

3,647 

3 

3 

120 

30 

30 

180 

9 

5 

4,448 

8 

42 

180 

7, 770 

190 

8,048 

180 

6,930 

170 

7,350 

50 

3 

11 

64 

2 

3,863 

5 

48 

85 

4,080 

85 

4,080 

80 

3,840 

100 

4,800 

4 

27 

7 

4 

38 

2 

1 

5,747 

2 

48 

190 

9, 120 

195 

9,360 

250 

12,000 

230 

11,840 

65 

12 

77 

6 

3 

48 

97 

4,644 

85 

4, 160 

47 

2,256 

37 

1,776 

36 

142 

5,112 

57 

2,052 

238 

8,568 

270 

8,720 

1 

23 

1 

5 

29 

2 

1 

1,140 

2 

20 

95 

10 

25 

130 

9 

2 

10,962 

3 

56 

7,120 

6,240 

750 

4,940 

6,220 

16,0  0 

13,280 

12,500 

2 

30 

4 

7 

41 

4 

1,096 

2 

60 

102 

6, 120 

100 

6,000 

102 

6,120 

98 

5,480 

65 

10 

12 

87 

6 

5,500 

4 

48 

180 

8,640 

180 

8,640 

160 

7,680 

190 

9,120 

144 

6 

23 

173 

9 

10,000 

3 

48 

190 

9,312 

195 

9,552 

190 

9,312 

64 

8 

72 

5 

5,821 

3 

49 

65 

3,185 

75 

3,675 

40 

1,960 

80 

3,920 

25 

155 

3,875 

230 

3,4.50 

250 

6,250 

150 

3,750 

16 

3 

19 

3 

1 

2,220 

3 

12 

300 

3,648 

2 

33 

3 

3 

39 

3 

3 

5,000 

2 

114 

9, 637 

1 

150 

10 

31 

191 

9 

2 

6,077 

16 

48 

90 

4,320 

40 

6 

10 

56 

3 

1 

2,000 

4 

1 

50 

10 

60 

4 

3,200 

4 

11 

12 

23 

2 

1,900 

2 

93 

4 

206 

4 

30 

3 

1 

20 

1 

21 

1 

800 

2 

20 

300 

6,000 

375 

7,500 

375 

7,500 

325 

6,500 

29 

1 

3 

33 

3 

1,813 

2 

56 

3,800 

.  • 

225 

30 

25 

180 

18 

8,176 

15 

56 

190 

10, 687 

180 

10,125 

205 

11,530 

200 

11,250 

•  . 

139 

43 

65 

247 

24 

5 

8,127 

24 

48 

275 

13,200 

237 

11,376 

275 

13,200 

287 

13,776 

50 

10 

5 

65 

3 

1 

3,281 

3 

42 

320 

13,440 

380 

15,960 

300 

12,600 

360 

15,120 

.*  . 

170 

20 

40 

230 

9 

1 

11,225 

4 

960 

35,020 

883 

32,920 

961 

35,802 

943 

35,811 

60 

2 

8 

70 

6 

4,819 

5 

98 

10 

15 

123 

5 

4 

2,560 

3 

48 

150 

12 

20 

182 

10 

8,019 

3 

50 

10 

6 

66 

2 

2,000 

4 

48 

91 

12 

10 

113 

8 

11,885 

2 

112 

60 

6,720 

60 

6,720 

67 

7,504 

67 

7,504 

474  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Name  op  Colliery. 

0 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  mouth  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head1  g. 

Velucity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head  ’g . 

Buckeye  Mines, . 

American  Mines,  . 

National  Mines,  . 

149 

5,960 

139 

5,560 

Camden  Mines . 

156 

6, 240 

196 

7,840 

Cornell  &  Werling, . 

Carondolet,  . 

Sterling  Works,  . 

.Jefferson  Mines,  . 

275 

11,000 

249 

9,960 

225 

9,000 

Lane  Colliery, . 

260 

4, 160 

240 

3,840 

240 

3,840 

260 

4,160 

Lemont  Mines, . 

Green  Springs, . 

Osceola  Mines . 

90 

8, 100 

60 

5,400 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

350 

10,000 

Rising  Sun,  . 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  .  . 

Amieville  Mine,  . 

90 

3,600 

100 

4,000 

85 

3,400 

110 

4,400 

Hill  Farm . 

90 

5,040 

120 

6,720 

135 

7,560 

90 

5,040 

Oak  Ridge  Mine, . 

146 

5,840 

67 

2,680 

128 

5,120 

135 

5,400 

Mill  Bank, . 

Amity  Mine, . 

Knob  Colliery, . 

74 

3,848 

73 

3, 796 

74 

3,848 

73 

3,796 

Leechburg  Mine, . 

160 

7,680 

150 

7,200 

140 

6,720 

170 

8,160 

Ocean  Mine .  .  . 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

85 

5,523 

125 

8,125 

90 

5,850 

85 

5,525 

Eldorado  Mine, . 

60 

11,700 

75 

14,625 

70 

13,650 

85 

16,575 

Connellsville  Gas  Coal  Co., 

Mansfield  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

78 

3,744 

Jones  &  Watkins,  .  . 

Youghiogheny  Mines,  .  .  . 

Enterprise  Mine, . 

Northside  Mine, . 

6,220 

3,260 

6,580 

6,560 

Southside  Mine,  . 

9,450 

10,500 

9,350 

9,350 

Spring  Hill,  . 

7,000 

7,500 

7,000 

8,000 

Enterprise  Works, . 

Nimick,  . 

Plum  Creek,  . 

100 

4,800 

90 

4,320 

105- 

5,040 

90 

4,560 

Sandy  Creek,  . 

60 

4,320 

103 

4,944 

110 

5,280 

105 

5,040 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3 . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, . 

Allequippa,  . 

William  Stone’s,  ...... 

Hampton  Mines,  . 

Banner  Works, . 

Cumb.  and  Elk  Lick  C.  Co., 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Bituminous. 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  week. 

How  Ventilated. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  ol  air  current 
per  nnnutee  at  outlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per  ' 

month. 

36 

.... 

Furnace  ventilation. 

30 

253 

7,990 

313 

9,390 

•  • 

Steam  exhaust. 

Natural  ventilation. 

42i 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Natural  ventilation. 

do. 

36 

334 

12,024 

305 

10,980 

290 

10,440 

Steam  exhaust. 

16 

500 

8,000 

450 

7,200 

450 

7,200 

500 

8,000 

Furnace  ventilation. 

48 

350 

16,848 

360 

17,280 

Steam  exhaust. 

56 

274 

15,112 

310 

17,020 

275 

12,512 

407 

22, 875 

Natural  ventilation. 

120 

5,040 

100 

3,000 

do. 

100 

100 

10,000 

Fan  12  feet  diameter. 

■ 

Natural  ventilation. 

42 

160 

6,930 

180 

7,770 

140 

6, 132 

160 

6,930 

do. 

28 

150 

4,200 

145 

4,060 

190 

5,320 

180 

5,040 

do. 

56 

190 

10, 640 

220 

12,320 

240 

13,440 

290 

11,760 

Furnace  ventilation. 

40 

333 

13,320 

343 

14,920 

357 

14,280 

375 

14,920 

do. 

do. 

do. 

30 

205 

6,150 

201 

6,030 

205 

6,150 

183 

5,510 

Steam  exhaust. 

60 

150 

9,000 

150 

9,000 

140 

8,400 

170 

10,200 

Furnace  ventilation. 

48 

• 

220 

10,752 

do. 

49 

220 

10,780* 

240 

11,760 

220 

10,780 

220 

10,780 

do. 

42 

Natural  ventilation. 

124 

10,258* 

*  *  1 

Steam  exhaust. 

48 

100 

4,800 

Furnace  ventilation. 

do. 

Natural  ventilation. 

do. 

do. 

19,900 

.  .  . 

20.750 

21,750 

21,500 

*  • 

Furnace  ventilation. 

do. 

Steam  exhaust. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

56 

190 

10,968 

190 

10,687 

200 

11,250 

190 

10,687 

Natural  ventilation. 

48 

87 

4,176 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

do. 

45 

3G0 

13,500 

350 

15,750 

380 

17,100 

360 

16,200 

Furnace  ventilation. 

340 

13,941 

336 

13,901 

363 

14,902 

372 

14,994 

do. 

do. 

Natural  ventilation. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Natural  ventilation. 

64 

105 

6,720 

105 

6,720 

117 

7,488 

117 

7,488 

Fire  basket. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery. 

Name  op  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Coal  Run,  . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  . 

Drift,  . 

Mine  No.  4, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

do. 

Shaft  No.  i,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

Shaft,  . 

2 

2 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

do,  do.  .... 

do. 

do. 

2 

2 

American  Works,  .... 

F.  II.  Coursen,  .  . 

do. 

Drift, 

Knob  Colliery, . 

Knob  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

Slope.  . 

1 

1 

3 

Mill  Bank, . 

Laufman  &  Co., . 

do. 

Drift,  . 

1 

Osceola  Mine, . 

Osceola  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

do. 

Union  Coal  Works,  .  .  . 

M.  Graver  &  Co.,  Limited,  .... 

do. 

do. 

1 

2 

50 

Amieville  Mine, . 

N.  J.  Bigley, . 

do. 

do. 

Oak  Ridge  Mine, . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Limited,  .  . 

do. 

do.  . 

Carondolet  Mine,  .... 

Frazer  &  Frye . 

do. 

do.  . 

Salisbury  Mines, . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

National  Mine,  . 

National  Coal  Company, Limited, 

do. 

do. 

1 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  . 

Isabella  Furnace  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Amity,  No.  1,  . 

J.  C.  Risher&Co., . 

do. 

do. 

Amity,  No.  2, 

J.  C.  Rislier  &  Co., . 

do. 

do. 

Leech  burg  Colliery,  .  . 

D.  B.  Ashbaugli,  . 

do. 

do. 

White  Ball, . 

Yough.  Coal  Hollow  Coal  Co.,  . 

do. 

do. 

1 

ITill  Farm, . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

Slope,  . 

2 

40 

Rising  Sun, . 

Markle&Oo.,  . 

do. 

Drift,  . 

William  Stone’s, . 

William  Stone’s  Heirs,  . 

do. 

do. 

Nimick,  . 

Thomas  Fox, . 

do. 

do. 

Conard  Shaft, . 

Ii.  B.  Wigton,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum., 

Shaft,  . 

2 

2 

40 

Northside,  . . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  . 

Bituminous,  . 

Drift,  . 

South  side,  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

Spring  Hill,  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Banner,  . 

Gamble  &  Risher, . 

do. 

do. 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

John  M.  Cochran,  . 

do. 

do. 

2 

Lemont  Mines, . 

Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co., . 

do. 

Slope,  . 

1 

1 

30 

Sterling  Works,  .... 

Brown  &  Cochran, . 

do. 

Drift,  . 

Youghiogheny  Mine,  .  . 

James  O’Neil, . 

do. 

do. 

1 

Glendale  Mine,  .  . 

S.  B.  Gregg . 

do. 

do. 

Union  Valley, . 

Jacob  Legler, . 

do. 

do. 

Millwood  Shaft, . 

Millwood  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  .  . 

do. 

Shaft,  . 

1 

2 

Armstrong  Mine,  .... 

C.  H.  Armstrong  &  Son, . 

do. 

Drift,  . 

Sandy  Creek,  . 

New  York  and  Clev.  G.  C.  Co.,  . 

do. 

do. 

Plum  Creek, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do, 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Oak  Hill.  No.  4, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

Anchor  Mine,  .... 

H.  C.  Friok  &  Co., . 

do. 

Slope,  . 

2 

1 

Valiev  Mine, . 

do.  . 

do. 

1 

Enterprise  Coal  Works, 

V.  Harding, . 

do. 

Shaft!  . 

1 

1 

30 

Latrobe  Mine,  .... 

M.  Saxman,  junior,  &Co.,  .... 

do. 

Drift, 

1 

1 

Boilei 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  October,  1879. 


Number  of  miners-men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  Inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4th  Week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  Inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  lnet. 

o 
o  «-> 

«  a 
1“ 

"a 

_ 

cB 

u  U.  J 
w  c 

c©  c 

S  ce  — 

=  as  w 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  oi  air  current  i 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

pas  ing  in  per  minute  ' 

at  inlet. 

1M 

26 

42 

222 

15 

1 

9 

22,270 

24,140 

21,420 

22,950 

200 

5 

30 

235 

14 

7 

31,410 

26,375 

26,4.50 

28,310 

180 

20 

36 

236 

14 

3 

.  .  . 

24,480 

20,9.0 

22, 185 

21,930 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

3 

36,000 

36,800 

35,200 

36,000 

30 

5 

4 

39 

3 

1 

9,000 

2 

49 

1 

1 

3 

2 

60 

100 

6,000 

102 

6,120 

102 

6,120 

104 

6,240 

23 

1 

5 

29 

2 

1 

1,130 

110 

25 

14 

149 

10 

6,000 

100 

5,280 

120 

15 

31 

166 

13 

6 

9,710 

7 

42 

200 

8,576 

170 

7,350 

190 

8, 148 

200 

8,568 

50 

3 

9 

62 

2 

5 

48 

75 

3,o00 

80 

3,840 

75 

3,. 500 

70 

3,360 

71 

13 

84 

6 

3 

48 

110 

5,280 

97 

4,. 560 

156 

7,488 

176 

8,448 

36 

142 

5,112 

115 

4,140 

136 

4,860 

90 

3,000 

50 

7 

57 

3 

1 

4,447 

3 

G8 

8 

76 

5 

5,817 

3 

49 

8,410 

7,890 

6,400 

9,135 

50 

8 

9 

67 

7 

3 

3 

38 

9,922 

10,042 

11,868 

12,258 

61 

14 

13 

88 

6 

7,000 

3 

42 

130 

5,460 

183 

7,686 

165 

6,9:30 

110 

4,620 

75 

10 

20 

105 

7 

3 

3,845 

4 

56 

7,500 

7,560 

6,340 

5,660 

3 

6,500 

6, 440 

7,860 

8,400 

70 

10 

10 

90 

5,450 

4 

48 

190 

9,120 

200 

9,600 

210 

10,080 

200 

9,000 

70 

10 

8 

88 

8 

3,000 

3 

56 

175 

10,000 

175 

10,000 

175 

10,000 

175 

10,000 

26 

7 

5 

38 

2 

1 

5,832 

2 

48 

140 

6,720 

170 

8,160 

265 

12,720 

255 

12,240 

20 

3 

23 

2 

1 

4,000 

25 

6 

31 

1 

1 

480 

33 

1 

1 

35 

3 

1,872 

2 

42 

.  .  . 

3,800 

16 

5 

21 

3 

1,056 

3 

137 

9,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

95 

95 

4 

7,500 

•  •  . 

6,400 

204 

204 

3 

32 

50 

5 

11 

66 

3 

3,568 

2 

48 

26 

45 

71 

4 

2 

3,872 

2 

49 

29 

2 

7 

38 

5 

1 

5,095 

3 

42 

295 

12,432 

295 

12,432 

300 

12,600 

.'300 

12,600 

112 

22 

25 

159 

26,946 

4 

42 

70 

10 

80 

5 

4,000 

5 

48 

11 

1 

2 

14 

1 

444 

2 

46 

14 

2 

2 

18 

1 

100 

2 

40 

55 

5 

8 

68 

8 

2 

50 

300 

16,000 

300 

16,000 

100 

10 

10 

120 

6 

3 

5,000 

3 

48 

150 

40 

57 

247 

24 

5 

9,130 

24 

48 

210 

10,010 

255 

12,240 

250 

12,000 

260 

12,480 

130 

30 

25 

185 

20 

8,545 

15 

56 

200 

11,250 

185 

10,406 

210 

11,812 

205 

11,550 

50 

10 

10 

70 

3 

1 

2,884 

3 

42 

400 

16,800 

397 

16,674 

299 

12,558 

387 

16,254 

175 

20 

40 

235 

9 

1 

9, 628 

4 

8,600 

9,000 

7,500 

6,000 

30 

7 

37 

8 

3 

2 

49 

157 

7,693 

30 

4 

34 

3 

2 

45J 

108 

4,725 

20 

1 

21 

1 

1,000 

2 

20 

250 

5,000 

400 

8,000 

350 

7,000 

625 

12,500 

42 

3 

11 

56 

7 

5,550 

2 

48 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 

t 

V  ENTIL  ATIQN. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  5VEEK. 

3D  week. 

4th  week. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  heaa’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head  g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Coal  Run, . 

530 

22,400 

.  495 

23, 795 

570 

21,215 

500 

23, 120 

Mine  No.  4, . 

600 

29,895 

515 

26,010 

530 

26,210 

535 

28, -500 

Shaft  No.  1,  .  .  . 

500 

23,400 

400 

21,020 

450 

21,635 

415 

21,900 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

400 

20,000 

435 

19,720 

410 

17,200 

405 

21,200 

320 

15,000 

380 

16,345 

405 

18, 140 

300 

14,100 

American  Works, . 

Knob  Colliery, . 

86 

4, 498 

88 

r  4,576 

83 

4,576 

90 

4,680 

Mill  Bank,  . 

Osceola  Mine,  . 

80 

4,056 

Union  Coal  Works,  .... 

Amieville  Mine,  . 

80 

3,200 

90 

3,600 

90 

3,600 

75 

3,000 

Oak  Ridge  Mine, . 

165 

6,600 

140 

5,600 

67 

2,680 

127 

5,080 

Carondolet  Mine, . 

Saltsburg  Mines, . . 

85 

10,200 

19,135 

15,460 

.  .  . 

18,230 

National  Mine . 

12,200 

12,200 

13,100 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  .  . 

Amity,  No.  1, . 

Amity,  No.  2, . 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .... 

180 

8,640 

190 

9,120 

190 

9,120 

180 

8,640 

White  Ball, . 

55 

3,000 

55 

3,000 

55 

3,000 

55 

3,000 

Hill  Farm,  . 

95 

4,655 

80 

3,920 

200 

9,800 

185 

9,065 

Rising  Sun,  . 

William  Stone’s, . 

Nimick, . 

Conard  Shaft, . 

5,000 

3,860 

8, 2C0 

5,000 

Northside, . 

Southside, . 

7,770 

8,820 

6,930 

9,450 

Spring  Hill, . 

7,000 

7,300 

7,500 

9,500 

Banner, . 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

Lemont  Mines, . 

Sterling  Works,  . 

Yougkiogheny  Mine,  .  .  . 

Glendale  Mine, . 

Union  Valley, . 

Millwood  Shaft,  ...... 

350 

11,000 

Armstrong  Mine, . 

Sandy  Creek, . 

90 

4,320 

150 

7,200 

90 

4,320 

90 

4,320 

Plum  Creek,  . 

no 

5,280 

85 

4,080 

120 

5,760 

135 

6,480 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, . 

Anchor  Mine, . 

Valley  Mine,  . 

Enterprise  Coal  Works,  .  . 

Latrobe  Mine,  .  .  . 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Bituminous. 
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Ventilation. 

IIow  Ventilated. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  week. 

4T1I 

WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
miuUte  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet,  j 

Number  of  cubic  feet  i 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

2  5? 

0) 
w  as 

2  o. 

O  0) 

•—  2 
o  a 

£ 

5  ft© 
fc 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

34 

655 

22,270 

710 

24,140 

630 

21,420 

675 

22,950 

Furnace  ventilation. 

31,410 

26,375 

26,450 

28,310 

<lo. 

51 

490 

24,480 

410 

20,910 

435 

22,185 

430 

21,930 

Fan  12  feet  diameter. 

40 

900 

36,000 

920 

36,800 

880 

35,200 

900 

36  000 

do. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

30 

201 

6,036 

205 

6, 150 

205 

6, 1.50 

209 

6,270 

Steam  exhaust. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

100 

5,280 

Natural  ventilation. 

42 

180 

7,770 

160 

6, 972 

180 

7,770 

190 

8,148 

do. 

28 

150 

4,200 

140 

3,920 

180 

5,040 

115 

3,32) 

do. 

40 

380 

15,200 

343 

13,720 

343 

13,720 

333 

13,320 

Furnace  ventilation. 

do. 

49 

230 

11,270 

225 

10.025 

210 

10,290 

240 

11,760 

do. 

30 

253 

7,590 

234 

7,020 

303 

9,090 

357 

10,710 

Steam  exhaust. 

42 

136 

5,712 

223 

9,760 

do. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

do. 

60 

180 

10,800 

200 

12,000 

190 

11,400 

200 

12,000 

do. 

36 

275 

10,000 

277 

10,000 

277 

10,000 

277 

10,0C0 

Steam  and  furnace. 

56 

95 

8,4C0 

155 

8,680 

260 

14,560 

240 

13,440 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Natural  ventilation. 

do. 

42 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Steam  exhaust. 

Natural  ventilation. 

16,250 

18,750 

15,100 

18,825 

Furnace  ventilation. 

do. 

48 

Natural  ventilation. 

36 

Steam  exhaust. 

48 

290 

13,988 

290 

13,968 

300 

14,400 

300 

14,4C0 

do. 

38 

Natural  ventilation. 

40 

do. 

38 

do. 

25 

do. 

100 

100 

10,000 

Fan  12  feet  diameter. 

42 

Furnace  ventilation. 

70 

3,360 

125 

6,000 

78 

3,744 

76 

3,618 

Natural  ventilation. 

56 

190 

9,687 

170 

9,562 

220 

12,375 

2  0 

11,812 

do. 

45 

378 

17,010 

366 

16,470 

386 

17,370 

369 

16,605 

Furnace  ventilation. 

8,900 

6,900 

9  000 

8,400 

Natural  ventilation. 

108 

110 

11,880 

Steam  exhaust. 

42 

148 

6,216 

Furnace  ventilation. 

Steam  exhaust. 

Natural  ventilation. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

* 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many.  ! 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Knob  Colliery,  . 

Knob  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

1 

30 

Enterprise  Mine,  .... 

Dillinger  &  Suttle, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Buckeye  Mine,  . 

John  Si.  Cochran,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Osceola  Mines, . 

Osceola  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Deer  Park  Mines,  .... 

Mahoning  Coke  Company,  ... 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

2 

60 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

ville  Gas  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

do.  .  . 

SI.  and  sh., 

6 

4 

Weinman, . 

Jacob  Weinman,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Youghiogheny  Mines,  . 

James  O’Neil, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Shaft  No.  1,  . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

Shaft  No.  2, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

No.  4  Mines, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Coal  Run, .  ... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Amieville, . 

N.  J.  Bigley,  - . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mill  Bank,  . 

Laufman&Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Valley  Works, . 

II.  C.  Frick  &  Co.,  ......... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Ferguson  Mines, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope, 

2 

2 

20 

Anchor  Mine, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

M.  Graver’s, . 

M.  Grayer  &  Co.,  Limited,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

3 

50 

Nimick, . 

Thomas  Fox,  . . 

do.  .  . 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

M.  Saxman,  junior,  &Co.,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Hampton  Mines, . 

John  McIntyre, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Leechburg  Colliery,  .  . 

D.  B.  Ashbaugii,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Conard  Shaft, . 

R.  B.  Wigton . 

Semi-bitum.,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

2 

40 

Gamble  &  Risher, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

William  Hodgson, . 

Blackburn  &  Nort, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Nixon  Mines,  ... 

Chartiers  Valley  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  . 

Isabella  Furnace  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

1 

Hill  Farm,  .  .  .  ... 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

2 

40 

Lemon t  Furnace,  .... 

Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

2 

Rising  Sun  Works,  .  . 

Markle  A  Co. ,  . 

do.  .  . 

Black  Diamond, . 

Lindsay  &  McCausland,  ... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Oak  Ridge  Mines,  .  .  .  . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Limited,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Camp  Hill, . 

Dayid  Steen  &  Sons, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

2 

60 

Coal  Bluff, . 

Patterson  &  Co., . 

Glendale  Mine, . 

S.  B.  Gregg,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Enterprise, . 

O’Neil  &  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Brier  Hill, . 

J.  I).  Santers, . 

do.  .  . 

Sterling  Works, . 

Brown  &  Cochran,  . . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Black  Diamond, . 

Lindsey  &  McCausland,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  November,  1879. 


Number  of  mules  inside. 

a; 

Ventu  ATIOn. 

1ST 

WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

9th  week. 

Boilers-how  many. 

Number  of  miners— mer 

Number  of  miners- boy 

i 

1  Other  persons. 

|  Total  number  of  person 

Number  of  mules  outsli 

Total  production  in  tons 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

V 

fig 

o  ~~ 

eZ 

2% 

o.2 

U  Vj 

.C— — 

Z’ZS 

3  SS 

25  ^ 

s  . 

— 

Z  £ 

a  * 

O  3 

©  s 

C  fc. 

©  a. 

r* 

©■s 

,  _ 

C  ~ 

t- 

JSi) 

3  *1* 
2; 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

♦a  3 

X  3 

0’S 

O  ^ 

0.5 

5-  *  J 

rf| 

5  ss’H 

Velocity  of  air  current  I 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

fig 

fif 

a  * 

—  I— 

V-  _ 

c  ~ 

t-  UJ 

3  d  a 

s  5  "Z 

2 

12 

4 

16 

2 

516 

2 

60 

100 

6,000 

102 

6,120 

103 

6,180 

101 

6,060 

10 

11 

21 

2 

1,700 

3 

2 

27 

4 

31 

4 

2 

3,562 

2 

49 

201 

3, 000 

120 

15 

2 

137 

10 

3,000 

4 

250 

8'  7.50 

5 

33 

4 

37 

5 

2 

4,000 

2 

56 

300 

16.800 

350 

19,600 

360 

20,160 

370 

20,720 

54 

200 

10,800 

250 

13,500 

250 

13,500 

260 

14,040 

7 

82 

.  . 

128 

210 

5 

5 

14,107 

4 

64 

70 

6,906 

90 

8,137 

110 

9,389 

240 

17,459 

17 

2 

1 

20 

1 

1,273 

2 

1 

75 

10 

85 

5 

2,400 

5 

5 

1.50 

20 

32 

202 

10 

2 

3 

21,600 

29.570 

21,385 

20,750 

4 

200 

22 

52 

274 

13 

3 

3 

36,000 

34,000 

36,800 

35,000 

180 

5 

30 

215 

12 

7 

27.761 

24, 140 

29  110 

28,400 

150 

26 

40 

216 

15 

9 

23, 460 

22,950 

23,800 

25,760 

•  • 

18 

2 

8 

28 

2 

3 

48 

85 

4, 080 

100 

4,800 

60 

2,6*0 

no 

5,280 

23 

1 

4 

28 

2 

1 

1,340 

2 

2 

30 

35 

65 

8 

3 

2 

56 

445 

253 

14,168 

320 

17,920 

3 

20 

•  25 

45 

2 

2 

2 

42 

475 

475 

19,950 

2 

30 

35 

65 

3 

3 

2 

42 

148 

6.216 

167 

7,014 

3o2 

12,684 

3 

125 

12 

37 

174 

13 

6 

8,239 

7 

45 

200 

9,000 

190 

8,500 

205 

9,225 

195 

8,775 

30 

1 

1 

32 

4 

1,616 

2 

42 

3,600 

1 

46 

3 

14 

63 

7 

5,381 

2 

48 

81 

9 

93 

6 

7,234 

1 

49 

110 

5,390 

90 

4,410 

80 

3,920 

100 

4,904) 

1 

25 

140 

3,500 

110 

2,7.50 

160 

4,000 

120 

3,000 

1 

175 

12 

20 

207 

11 

6,995 

3 

40 

60 

8 

12 

80 

6 

1, 5U0 

4 

48 

210 

10,080 

220 

10,560 

200 

9,600 

210 

10, 030 

2 

20 

1 

5 

26 

3 

751 

3 

137£ 

8,000 

7, 562 

7,582 

30 

2 

6 

38 

2 

.  . 

1,280 

6 

48 

7,  (WO 

9,2.0 

69 

5 

74 

4 

14,000 

60 

3 

9 

72 

3 

2,600 

2 

42 

300 

12,600 

4 

70 

2 

16 

88 

6 

7,500 

3 

42 

183 

7,686 

282 

11,844 

4 

30 

6 

4 

40 

2 

1 

5,529 

2 

48 

195 

9,360 

200 

9,690 

230 

11,040 

225 

10,’  800 

3 

30 

3 

7 

40 

6 

5,717 

5 

48 

262 

12,576 

20 

3 

23 

4,040 

3 

25 

2 

3 

3L 

2 

1,100 

3 

35 

4,500 

4,300 

3, 800 

4,700 

75 

12 

87 

6 

4 

48 

110 

5,280 

95 

4,560 

109 

5,232 

99 

4.752 

38 

185 

6,660 

220 

7,920 

160 

5,760 

263 

9.968 

2 

110 

6 

8 

124 

7 

1 

4 

40 

410 

16, 400 

500 

20,000 

510 

20,900 

530 

21,200 

2 

41 

360 

14,760 

15 

1 

2 

18 

1 

720 

2 

150 

25 

10 

185 

22 

1 

5,315 

43 

4 

9 

56 

3 

1,900 

2 

42 

120 

22 

29 

171 

19 

7 

22,328 

4 

20 

3 

23 

2 

600 

3 

35 

107 

4, 970 

110 

5,075 

90 

4,310 

105 

4,900 

31  Statistics. 


4S2  •  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passin  at 

or  hear  face  of  head’ g 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  nearfaeeof  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  or 

heading. 

%  «  oi 

o-2  g 

—>  jj  z 
-C 

aj  O 

<■_  ^  o 
° 

Is! 

BiZ 

3  dO 

Knob  Colliery, . 

86 

4,472 

88 

4,576 

89 

4,628 

88 

4,576 

Enterprise  Mine . 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

Osceola  Mines, . 

80 

3,200 

Deer  Park  Mines, . 

200 

11,200 

210 

11,760 

210 

11,760 

2  L0 

11,760 

190 

10,640 

200 

11,200 

200 

11,200 

200 

11,200 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

ville  Gas  Coal  &  Coke  Co. , 

60 

6,285 

70 

6, 906 

95 

8, 458 

225 

16,523 

Weinman . 

Yougliiogheny  Mines,  .  .  . 

Shaft  N  o.l,  . . 

455 

21,215 

505 

24,235 

435 

21,315 

410 

20,700 

Shaft  IS’ o.  2, . 

398 

20,075 

400 

20,800 

380 

19,050 

405 

20,800 

350 

15,005 

380 

15,920 

375 

15,800 

335 

15,920 

No.  4  Mines, . 

535 

27,100 

538 

24,200 

610 

28, 720 

605 

28,020 

Coal  Run, . 

510 

23,090 

495 

22,275 

490 

23,720 

510 

25,075 

Amie  ville,  . 

95 

3,800 

110 

4, 400 

80 

3,200 

135 

5, 400 

Mill  Bank . 

Valley  Works,  . 

Ferguson  Mines, . 

Anchor  Mine, . 

66 

3,958 

90 

6,711 

M.  Graver’s,  . 

Nimick . 

Latrobe  Mines, . 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

45 

4,275 

45 

4,275 

70 

6,650 

50 

4,720 

165 

21,750 

120 

15,840 

185 

24, 480 

150 

19,800 

Hampton  Mines, . 

230 

9,200 

Leech  burg  Colliery,  .... 

2 10 

200 

9,600 

210 

10,080 

ISO 

8,640 

200 

9,600 

Conrad  Shaft, . 

3,860 

William  Hodgson, . 

8,000 

Nixon  Mines,  . 

9,500 

10,000 

7,500 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  .  . 

Hill  Farm, . 

95 

5,220 

80 

4,480 

105 

5, 830 

90 

5,040 

Lem ont  Furnace, . 

Rising  Sun  Works, . 

Black  Diamond,  . 

3,700 

3, 900 

3,300 

3,800 

Oak  Ridge  Mines, . 

iosj 

146 

5,840 

109 

4,360 

64 

2,560 

86 

3,440 

1691 

Camp  Hill,  . 

200 

9,000 

220 

9,2C0 

Coal  Bluff, . 

Glendale  Mine, . 

Enterprise, . 

Brier  Hill, . 

Sterling  Works,  . 

Black  Diamond,  . 

120 

5,425 

no 

5,075 

100 

4,760 

95 

4,585 

/ 
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Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania — Continued. 


— 

Ventilation. 

How  Ventilated. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

|  Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocitv  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet 

2  = 

O  G 

V-  3 

O  3 

s-  3 

G 

35 

3  G  3 

3  ao 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet 

+*  be 

G  ~ 

£•= 

^  jj 

2% 

3  A 

G  G 

o  a 

u  S 

G  H 

35 

5  G  3 
=  ftO 
Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

£■= 

2  *5 

35  c. 

G  G 

G.  3 

O  3 

t-  3 

G  ~ 

s 

3  P.0 
Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  leet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

*-*  — 

C  G 

a 

U  s-> 

G  3 
.3  v 

5  so 

J3 

CO 

G  3  - 

2  *■»  3 

< 

4,563 

30 

201 

6,030 

205 

6,150 

207 

6,210 

203 

6,090 

j  Steam  exhaust. 

Natural  ventilation. 

36 

do. 

100 

8,100 

do. 

.... 

56 

500 

28,000 

600 

33,600 

610 

34,160 

630 

35, 280 

Steam  exhaust. 

64 

60 

6,285 

70 

6,906 

95 

8, 458 

225 

16,528 

do. 

Furnaee. 

|  Natural  ventilation. 

51 

423 

21,573 

480 

34,480 

4:0 

21,420 

407 

20.7.50 

Fail,  12  feet  diameter. 

40 

900 

36,000 

850 

34,000 

920 

36,800 

875 

35,000 

do. 

71 

390 

27,761 

340 

24, 140 

410 

29, 1 10 

400 

28  400 

Furnace. 

34 

690 

23,460 

675 

22,9.50 

7i:0 

23,800 

740 

25, 160 

do. 

28 

160 

4,480 

170 

4,760 

110 

3,080 

200 

5,600  .  .  .  . 

Natural  ventilation. 

Furnace. 

108 

107 

11,565 

204 

22,032 

229 

24,732 

do. 

49 

400 

19,600 

Steam  exhaust. 

45 

113 

5,085 

150 

6, 750 

176 

7,920 

do. 

45 

190 

8,850 

180 

8,100 

190 

8,550 

170 

7,650 

8,200 

Natural  ventilation. 

42 

Furnace. 

36 

.  .  . 

Natural  ventilation. 

49 

245 

12,005 

220 

10,780 

230 

11,270 

225 

11,025 

Furnace. 

40 

380 

15,200 

Furnace,  45  feet  by  8  feet. 

60 

200 

12,000 

210 

12,600 

200 

12,000 

190 

11,400 

Furnace. 

137 

4,563 

3,860 

Steam  exhaust. 

42 

160 

6,  720 

Furnace. 

34 

239 

8, 1 .2 

do. 

36 

400 

14,400 

• 

do. 

42 

129 

5,418 

176 

7,329 

Steam  exhaust. 

56 

190 

10,640 

225 

12,600 

235 

13,160 

210 

11,760 

Furnace. 

48 

17, 850 

Natural  ventilation. 

3,675 

35 

3,600 

3, 900 

3,100 

3,900 

do. 

40 

353 

14, 120 

365 

14,600 

303 

12, 120 

402 

16,080 

Furnace. 

42 

600 

25,200 

610 

25,600 

600 

25,200 

490 

20,580 

do. 

38 

400 

15,200 

do. 

Natural  ventilation. 

do. 

25 

Furnace. 

40 

100 

4  000 

90 

3,600 

75 

3,000 

95 

3,800 

Furnace. 

I 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity ,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  or  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


5 

3 

+3 

3 
I  . 

a  2 

o  5 

o  © 

°a 

u* 

6  £ 

15 

s-  2 

ei 


Latrobe  mine, 
Glendale  mine, 
Rostraver, 
Rising  Sun, 
Nortbside, 
Spring  Hill, 
Soutbside, 

Y.  C.  \V.,  . 

Hill  Farm, 
Sterling  Works, 
Streets  Run, 
Deer  Park, 
Cornell  &  Wei 
N  ixon  Mine, 
Knob  Colliery,  . 
Saltsburg  Mines, 

Amity,  No.  1,  . 
Amity,  No.  2,  . 
Oak  Ridge,  .  .  . 


ling, 


Duquesne  Mine, 


Plum  Creek,  .  . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, 

Fort  Pitt,  .  .  . 
Allequippa,  .  . 
Millwood  Shaft, 

Black  Diamond, 

Umpire,  .... 

Lane  Colliery,  . 
Leechburg  Colliery, 
Sandy  Creek,  .  . 
Union  Coal  Works, 
Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 
ville  Gas  Coal  &  Coke  Co 
National  Mines, 


Isabella  Coke  Works, 
Enterprise  Works,  .  .  . 

Carondolet,  . 

Ocean  Mine, . 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

Weinmans, . 

Waverly  Mines,  .  . 

Lem  out  Mines,  . 

Green  Springs, . 

Eldorado,  . 

Mansfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Banner  Works,  .  .  . 
Keystone  Mines,  No.  1, 
Keystone  Mines,  No.  2, 

Coal  Run, . 

Shaft  No.  2,  . 

Shaft  No.  1,  . 

Mines  No.  4, . 


M.  Saxman,  Jr.  &  Co., . 

S.  B.  Gregg, . 

J.  W.  Clark, . 

Markle&Co., . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company, 

do.  do. 

do.  dok 

James  O’Neil, . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  .  . 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker, . 

J.  D.  Rislier,  . 

Mahoning  Coke  Company,  .  .  . 
William  H.  Brown’s  heirs,  .  . 
Char  tiers  Valley  Coal  Company, 

Knob  Coal  Company, . . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

J.  C.  Risher  &  Co., . 

do.  . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

N.  Y.  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company, . 

Whigliam,  Bailey  &  Co., . 

Millwood  Coal  Company,  .... 

Lindsey  &  McCausland, . 

J.  S.  Cunningham  &Co., . 

Sandy  Run  Coal  Company,  .  . 

David  B.  Ashbangh, . 

>r.  Y.  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co. 
M.  Graver  &  Co.,  Limited,  .... 


National  Coal  Co.,  Limited,  . 

Isabella  Furnace  Company,  . 

V.  Harding,  . 

Frazer  &  Frye,  . 

W.  L.  Scott  &  Co., . 

John  M.  Cochran, . 

Jacob  Weinman, . 

Waverly  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 
Hogsett,  Hanna  &  Co.,  .... 

Thomas  Fawcett, . 

Zuck  &  Henry,  . 


Gamble  &  Risher, . 

W.  H.  Brown’s  heirs, 

do.  .  . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Company, 
do.  do.  .  . 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 


Bituminous, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Drift, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Slope, 

Drift, 

do. 

Slope, 

Drift, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Shaft, 
Drift, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


SI.  and  SI 
Drift,  .  . 


Slope, 

Shaft, 

Drift, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Slope, 

Drift, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Shaft, 

do. 

Drift, 


40 


36 


30 


30 


12 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  December,  1879. 


|  Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

N  umber  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

1  Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d 

WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

d 

j. 

o 

0) 

N 

c a 

l 

a 

— 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute  ' 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

£  ° 

&  X 

- 

C~" 

£  « •— 

5  ~ 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

aS 

o'* 

"2  *- 

v-  a 
c  — 

, 

t.=  * 

•O  cn  C 

z, 

1 

46 

2 

8 

56 

6 

4,200 

2 

1  . 

30 

3 

3 

36 

1 

1,420 

2 

56 

3 

5 

64 

4 

2,296 

3 

33 

150 

!  4,950 

214 

7,062 

210 

6,930 

20 

3 

23 

2 

1 

4,200 

3 

102 

102 

10,278 

1  5 

46 

.  . 

46 

4,498 

195 

195 

18,318 

100 

22 

122 

9 

6,800 

5 

4 

31 

6 

5 

42 

3 

1 

6,032 

2 

48 

195 

9,360 

210 

10,080 

225 

10,800 

118 

25 

27 

170 

20 

7 

22, 165 

10 

113 

14 

11 

138 

5 

4 

6,652 

3 

40 

.  418 

14,630 

434 

15,505 

428 

14,980 

5 

31 

4 

35 

4 

2 

2 

61 

4 

170 

12 

35 

217 

8 

1 

12,924 

4 

48 

50 

4 

6 

60 

3 

2 

42 

2 

34 

11 

9 

54 

4 

2,777 

2 

60 

102 

6,120 

101 

6,060 

103 

6, 180 

80 

9 

89 

6 

6,545 

3 

49 

55 

2,695 

90 

4,410 

80 

3,920 

45 

125 

5,625 

100 

4,500 

180 

8, 100 

100 

15 

16 

131 

9 

3 

9,649 

2 

56 

4,5.50 

5, 250 

6'  300 

3, 280 

4,540 

8,112 

75 

13 

88 

6 

3 

48 

110 

5,280 

97 

4,656 

47 

2,256 

36 

270 

8,720 

142 

5,112 

238 

8. 568 

106 

21 

8 

135 

6 

3,324 

4 

35 

40 

138 

30 

36 

204 

20 

7,935 

15 

56 

200 

11,250 

185 

10,406 

185 

10, 406 

50 

10 

12 

72 

3 

1 

2,930 

3 

316 

14,532 

335 

14,070 

314 

12,810 

170 

19 

10 

199 

8 

1 

8,406 

4 

1,240 

46,296 

1,288 

48,009 

1,340 

49, 130 

40 

4 

6 

50 

5 

2 

3 

40 

200 

8,000 

250 

10,000 

85 

4 

89 

8 

6,112 

7 

48 

6 

60 

6 

7 

73 

7 

2 

50 

300 

15,000 

18 

1 

3 

22 

2 

35 

75 

80 

80 

71 

6 

12 

89 

6 

2 

4,000 

4 

63 

160 

180 

210 

35 

5 

40 

5 

1,400 

2 

48 

100 

4,800 

100 

4,800 

70 

10 

15 

95 

7 

6,500 

3 

48 

230 

11,040 

220 

10, 560 

200 

9,600 

144 

41 

62 

247 

24 

5 

7,311 

24 

43 

310 

14,860 

395 

18,960 

310 

14 '880 

3 

120 

13 

30 

163 

13 

6 

9,016 

5 

45 

200 

9,000 

205 

9, 250 

190 

8,500 

15,236 

64 

75 

7,216 

160 

12,493 

190 

13,715 

30 

4 

7 

41 

4 

3 

2 

38 

283 

11,754 

253 

9,614 

266  ( 

10,184 

40 

129 

5, 160 

109 

4,360 

109 

4,350 

4 

73 

5 

17 

95 

8 

8, 725 

3 

42 

233 

9,780 

120 

5,0  0 

1 

35 

3 

38 

2 

1,800 

2 

20 

600 

12,000 

500 

10,000 

500 

10,000 

50 

1 

9 

60 

4 

1 

3,254 

120 

10 

20 

150 

8 

10,500 

3 

48 

2 

30 

39 

69 

4 

2 

4,200 

3 

15 

3 

1 

19 

1 

632 

2 

36 

100 

3,600 

110 

3, 966 

90 

3,240 

100 

3 

9 

112 

12 

3 

2 

39 

2 

8 

49 

5 

1 

6,407 

3 

42 

170 

7,260 

175 

7,476 

170 

7,266 

2 

119 

8 

24 

151 

10 

8 

56 

320 

17,980 

275 

15,420 

216  1 

12,640 

21 

5 

26 

4 

1 

3,025 

3 

12 

1 

160 

5 

30 

195 

9 

2 

7,700 

48 

210  ! 

10,080 

65 

7 

72 

3 

4,000 

4 

48 

105  ; 

5,040 

125 

28 

35 

ias 

9 

9, 108 

27 

49 

80 

12 

25 

117 

10 

4,850 

5 

50 

200 

10.000 

140 

26 

40 

206 

13 

2 

9 

23, 120 

23,800 

25,600 

4 

200 

22 

55 

277 

13 

3 

3 

36,000 

36,000 

35,000 

4 

150 

20 

52 

222 

12 

1 

3 

20, 540 

21,320 

20,228 

180 

5 

30 

215  ! 

1 

14 

7 

28,440 

23,760 

26 '280 

4TII  WEEK. 


200 

1 

6, 600 

230 

11,040 

357 

10,710 

13,760 

100 

6,000 

60 

2,940 

160 

7,200 

7, 350 

8,050 

110 

5,280 

240 

8,640 

137 

4,795 

214 

8,563 

300 

16,875 

348 

14,616 

1,128 

41,637 

65 

191 

210 

10,080 

325 

15,600 

195 

8,775 

140 

11,251 

273 

10,374 

119 

4,700 

23? 

9,644 

203 

9,744 

110 

3,966 

3S4 

18,433 

160 

6,888 

266 

14,940 

200 

2, 400 

24, 140 
38,000 
23, 400 
25,900 


486  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4tH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  minute  i 
per  month. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Nu m her  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’ g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  li ead  ’  g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

4-3  • 

O  7?  fee 

b 

■—  CO  — 

,C  cop 

1 

|  cl| 

t-.E  t- 

d  G  rJ 
^  20 

-  t-  £ 

-  2J  U 

-  ao 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  i 

per  minute  passing  at  1 

or  near  faceof  liead’g.  i 

LatrobeMine, . 

Glendale  Mine, . 

Rostraver, . 

120 

4,490 

170 

6, 187 

167 

6,262 

156 

5,850 

Rising  Sun, . 

Northside . 

19,600 

17,750 

Spring  Hill, . 

8,000 

7, 650 

Southside, . 

10,290 

11,010 

13,020 

Y.  C.  W . 

Hill  Farm, . 

105 

5,145 

140 

6, 860 

125 

6,125 

110 

5,390 

Sterling  Works,  . 

Street’s  Run, . 

Deer  Park,  . 

5,120 

Cornell  &  AVerling,  .  .  .  . 

Nixon  Mine,  . 

Knob  Colliery, . 

83 

4,576 

87 

4,524 

89 

4,628 

86 

4,472 

Saltsburg  Mines, . 

100 

7,100 

100 

7,100 

180 

12,780 

150 

10,650 

120 

16,920 

190 

26,700 

200 

28,200 

180 

25,380 

Amity,  No.  I, . 

Amity,  No.  2, . 

Oak  Ridge,  . 

140 

5,600 

165 

6,600 

135 

5,400 

156 

6.240 

Duquesne  Mine, . 

263 

5,260 

214 

8,998 

Plum  Creek, . 

119 

5,6.6 

110 

5,280 

103 

4,944 

110 

5,280 

Oak  Hill,  No.  3, . 

Oak  Hill,  No.  4, . 

Fort  Pitt, . 

Allequippa,  . 

Millwood  Shaft,  . 

Black  Diamond, . 

95 

100 

95 

75 

Umpire,  . 

,  113 

116 

130 

135 

Lane  Colliery,  . 

260 

4,160 

260 

4, 160 

Lecliburg  Collery, . 

550 

9, 6f  0 

Sandy  Creek.  . 

120 

5,760 

170 

8,160 

140 

6,720 

150 

7,200 

I'n ion  Coal  Works, . 

Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 

ville  Gas  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 

14I| 

65 

6,019 

140 

11,251 

175 

13,424 

120 

10, 010 

National  Mines, . 

204 

8,160 

191 

7,640 

201 

8,040 

196 

7,840 

191 

7,640 

lbl 

7,240 

176 

7,040 

186 

7,440 

Isabella  Coke  Works,  .  .  . 

Enterprise  Works, . 

Carondolet, . 

Ocean  Mine, . 

Buckeye  Mine, . 

Weinman’s,  . 

80 

2,800 

90 

3,150 

70 

2,450 

90 

3, 150 

Waverly  Mines, . 

190 

18,240 

Lemont  Mines, . 

75 

2,610 

70 

2,490 

65 

2,370 

75 

2,610 

Greeen  Springs,  . 

Eldorado . 

Mansfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 

180 

7,900 

Banner  Works,  .  ... 

Keystone  Mines,  No.  1,  .  . 

Keystone  Mines,  No.  2,  .  . 

Coal  Run.  . 
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22,850 
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23,775 
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25.000 

24,200 

Shaft,  No.  2,  . 

375 

16, 150 

370 

17, 01 0 

400 

16,800 
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15, 9-50 

340 

18,275 

385 

17,320 
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17,100 
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18,050 

Shaft,  No.  1 . 
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405 

21,400 

435 

20,150 
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23,000 

Mines,  No.  4, . 

640 

26,375 
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23,700 

495 

25, 100 

500 

24,835 
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Ventilation. 

How  Ventilated. 
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So 
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Natural  ventilation. 

do. 

Furnace  ventilation. 

19,635 

23,500 
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26,520 
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Natural  ventilation. 

56 
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10,360 
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Furnace  ventilation. 

Natural  ventilation. 

42 
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SECOND  DISTRICT. — J.  J.  Davis,  Inspector. 


To  the  Honorable  A.  K.  Dunkel, 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  In  closing  my  labors  for  the  year  1879,  I  deem  it  my  duty  as  in¬ 
spector  of  mines  for  the  second  bituminous  coal  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
send  you  a  closing  report.  This  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Beaver, 
Lawrence,  Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Forest,  Venango,  Clarion,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Indiana,  Armstrong,  Butler,  and  that  portion  of  Allegheny  county 
lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers. 

In  most  of  the  counties,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  mines  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  only  applies  to  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  This  class 
of  mines  are  the  most  difficult  to  keep  track  of,  for,  when  there  is  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  local  demand  for  coal,  there  is  also  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  &c.,and  that,  often,  when  the  general 
condition  of  the  mine  is  in  a  sad  state  to  admit  of  any  such  change.  In 
my  experience  of  visiting  mines  of  this  class,  I  can  say,  that  I  would  much 
rather  visit  half  a  dozen  of  well  conducted  extensive  mines,  than  one  of  the 
above  class.  The  make-shift  policy  is  too  often  made  use  of,  and  owing  to 
the  small  out-put  of  coal,  those  that  owii  and  run  them,  are  not  able  to  allow 
the  means  necessary  for  the  required  improvements. 

In  several  of  the  larger  mines  in  the  district,  there  have  been  marked  im¬ 
provements  made  in  ventilation,  drainage,  and  in  the  general  conditions  of 
the^workings.  During  the  year,  several  air-shafts  have  been  sunk,  furnaces 
built,  and  in  some  instances  fans  erected.  Many  of  the  mines  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  would  be  benefited  by  substituting  fans  instead  of  furnaces,  especially 
those  operated  by  shafts  and  slopes,  and  where  they  are  compelled  to  use 
steam  power  in  order  to  cany  on  their  workings.  The  fan  would  be  to 
them  less  expensive  and  the^most  effective.  I  have  the  promise  of  some  of 
the  operators  to  make  a  trial  of  the  fan  at  some  of  the  mines,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  trial  is  made,  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  inducing 
the  general  adoption  at  most  mines  of  this  class. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  during  the  year,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  mines,  is  twenty-one.  Only  one  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
proved  fatal. 

This  is  due  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  safe  character  of  the  roof  in  most 
of  the  mines,  and  to  the  careful  management  of  machinery.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  in  my  inquiries  while  visiting  at  mines  where  ma¬ 
chinery  is  used,  there  are  none  but  sober,  competent,  and  experienced  en- 
engineers  employed. 

Accompanying  the  report,  you  will  find  in  tabulated  form,  the  names  of 
82  Statistics. 
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the  persons  injured,  the  date  of  accident,  nature  and  cause  of  accident,  and 
the  name  and  location  of  the  colliery  where  the  accident  happened. 

Also  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  improved  tipple,  and  coal  chutes 
erected  and  used  at  the  mines  of  Powers,  Brown  &  Co.,  ReynoMsville,  Jef¬ 
ferson  county,  and  plan  of  furnace  erected  at  Hite  mine  No.  2,  Allegheny 
county.  And  in  the  description  of  mines,  I  have  given  more  attention  to 
the  improvements  made  during  the  past  year  than  to  other  matters. 

All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit. 

Yours  &c., 

J.  J.  DAVIS, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

Brady’s  Bend,  Armstrong  county ,  Pa. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  give  a  full 
report  of  the  production  of  the  district,  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
cost  of  mining,  &c.,  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  operator  or  superintendent 
of  each  mine,  soliciting  information  on  the  following  points  : 

Total  number  of  tons  mined,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  in  1879. 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  inside. 

Average  number  of  persons  employed  outside. 

Average  number  of  mules  and  horses  employed. 

Price  paid  per  ton  for  mining. 

Number  of  days  worked  in  1879. 

Estimated  amount  of  powder  used  per  ton  of  coal. 

Number  of  steam  pumps  used  for  drainage. 

Number  of  steam  engines  employed  for  hauling  and  taking  coal  out  of 
mine. 

Number  of  boilers  employed. 

Improvements  made  inside  and  outside  during  1879. 

From  some  of  the  mines  I  received  the  circular  properly  filled,  and  an 
anxiety  shown  to  give  all  information  wanted ;  others  objected,  stating 
that  they  were  opposed  to  having  their  business  published,  &c. 

From  the  reports  received,  I  find  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 


coal  mined  in  thirty  mines  was,  tons, .  777,600 

Average  production  for  each  mine,  tons,  ..........  25,920 

Average  number  of  days  worked,  .  240 

Number  of  miners  employed,  (in  thirty  mines,) . 1,440 


Total  number  employed, . .  1686 

Average  number  of  miners  in  each  mine, . .  43 

Average  number  of  tons  for  each  miner  per  day,  2  25 

.  _  .  1  J 1  .  aT( 

Average  number  of  tons  mined,  for  each  miner  during  the  year,  540 

Average  price  paid  per  ton  for  mining, . 60  cents. 

Average  amount  earned  by  each  miner, .  $324  00 
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Taking  the  reports  received  from  the  thirty  mines  as  basis  of 
calculations  to  compute  the  production  of  the  district,  we  will 
have  for  the  sixty-one  mines  in  operation  in  1879,  an  aggre¬ 
gate  production  of,  tons . 1,581 ,1 20 

Number  of  miners  in  the  district, . 2,928 

Day  hands  employed, .  500 


Total  number  employed, .  3,428 

Number  of  accidents  reported,  (1  fatal,  and  20  non-fatal,)  ...  21 

Being  one  accident  to  75, 29 If  tons. 

Causes  of  accidents  : 

By  fall  of  coal, .  4 

By  fall  of  roof, .  .  7 

By  explosion  of  powder, .  2 

By  mine  cars, .  3 

By  sundry  causes, .  5 

In  the  district  there  are  mines  operated  by  drifts, .  40 

Mines  operated  by  shafts, .  17 

Mines  operated  by  slope, .  4 

Number  of  air  shafts, .  49 

Number  of  mines  ventilated  by  tans, .  3 

Number  of  mines  ventilated  by  furnaces, .  31 

Number  of  mines  ventilated  by  exhaust  steam, .  16 

Number  of  new  furnaces  built  in  1879, .  10 

Number  of  new  fans  built  in  1879,  . .  2 


TABLE  OF  ACCIDENTS  reported  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Second  Bituminous  Coal  District  of  Pennsylvania ,  and  nature  and  cause  of  each  ac¬ 
cident,  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1879. 
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’  HITE  NO.  2. 

There  have  been  great  improvements  made  at  this  mine,  both  inside  and 
outside,  during  the  year  1879.  The  outside  improvements  consist  of  a 
new  tipple  and  coal  chutes,  new  incline  plane,  &c. 

The  new  tipple  and  chutes  were  put  up  with  an  eye  to  facilitate  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  coal  and  to  lessen  the  labor. 

The  new  incline  plane  is  built  with  double  track  laid  with  T  rail,  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  yard.  Length  of  plane,  forty-five  feet.  The  coal  is  let  down 
by  a  wire  rope  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  over  a  drum  four  feet  diam¬ 
eter  and  twelve  feet  in  length. 

At  the  top  of  this  plane  theVe  is  a  system  of  scotches  worthy  of  notice. 
This  ingenious  arrangement  keeps  both  roads  scotched  at  the  knuckle  on 
top  of  the  plane  until  the  checkman  takes  hold  of  the  brake  and  steps  on  a 
platform,  which,  by  his  weight,  removes  the  scotches  and  throws  the  roads 
open  for  the  full  car  to  descend.  Tie  remains  on  the  platform  handling  the 
brake  until  the  empty  car  reaches  the  landing  on  top.  The  moment  he 
moves  off  the  platform  to  change  the  cars  on  top,  the  scotches  fly  back 
across  the  roads,  and  secure  the  roads  until  he  has  put  the  full  car  in 
proper  positions  to  descend,  and  steps  to  the  platform  again. 

I  think  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  safety  of  persons  employed  at  the 
bottom  of  incline  planes  if  the  same  or  similar  arrangements  were  adopted 
on  the  top  of  all  planes. 

Among  the  iuside  improvements  of  this  mine,  there  has  been  completed 
during  the  year  one  of  the  best  furnaces  in  this  district.  The  drawings  of 
this  furnace  have  been  furnished  me  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wood,  and  they  are  sent  accompanying  this  report  for  publication. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wood,  and  his  sou,  W.  H.,  belong  to  the  class  of  mine  bosses 
that  takes  pride  in  what  the}-  do,  and  when  they  undertake  anything  they 
want  to  do  it  right. 

This  furnace,  I  have  been  informed,  was  planned  and  built  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  W.  H.  Wood. 

The  furnace  is  built  with  double  arches.  The  space  between  arches  is 
one  foot  and  six  inches  wide. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  furnace  is  built  is  twenty-five  feet  long  and 
fifteen  feet  wide  from  out  to  out.  The  top  of  the  foundation  wall  is  level 
for  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  front,  and  from  that  point  to  the  shaft 
it  rises  at  an  angle  of  eighteen  degrees,  making  the  total  length  on  top  of 
foundation  twenty-six  feet. 

The  inside  arch  runs  back  ten  feet  level,  and  from  that  point  back  to  the 
shaft,  at  an  angle  of  twenty -two  and  one  half  degrees  of  elevation.  Whole 
length  of  arch,  twenty-seven  and  one  half  feet.  It  extends  about  eighteen 
inches  into  the  shaft. 

Width  of  arch  seven  feet  across  the  grate  bars,  and  seven  feet  high  from 
hearth  to  crown. 

The  grate  bars  are  seven  feet  long.  Heighth  above  bars  at  the  front, 
four  feet  four  inches,  and  three  feet  six  inches  at  the  bridge. 
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The  furnace  is  located  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  sixty  feet  deep  and  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  brick  stack  of  the  same  size,  and  thirty-eight  feet 
high  built  on  top. 

The  capacity  of  the  furnace  has  been  tested  to  eighty-five  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute. 

The  air-courses  in  this  mine  are  large  and  roomy.  The  entries  are  driven 
nine  feet  wide,  and  most  of  the  mine  is  worked  on  the  double-heading 
system. 

This  mine  was  formerly  operated  by  the  Etna  and  Vesuvius  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  but  since  last  spring  it  has  been  in  operation  by  Mr.  P.  Y.  Hite. 

Mr.  H4te  is  also  operating  the  Bellview'  mine,  which  is  working  the  same 
seam  of  coal,  and  the  mine  is  similar  in  many  of  its  characteristics  to  the 
Hite  No.  2. 

The  Bell  view  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  M.  Watt.  The  mine 
has  not  been  running  to  its  full  capacity  during  the  year  1879. 

BURNETT  MINE. 

Located  in  Butler  county.  Operated  by  Andrew  Burnett.  Mining  boss, 
Jacob  Liston.  Drift  opening,  with  T  rail  on  entry  roads.  Gauge  of  mine 
roads,  three  feet  one  inch.  One  inlet,  six  feet  by  seven  feet.  Traveling- 
way^  the  main  hauling- way.  Two  openings.  All  the  mining  done  at  time 
of  last  visit  in  two  entrys.  Size  of  entryy  seven  feet  wdde,  by  from  five 
feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  high.  N o  regular  distance  between  entries.  System 
of  working,  rooms  and  pillar.  Booms,  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  pillars 
about  fifteen.  Thickness  of  coal,  from  five  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet,  in¬ 
cluding  a  band  of  slate  about  eight  inches  thick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
coal.  Mr.  Burnett  claims  the  coal  to  be  of  superior  quality  for  coke,  having 
been  tested  in  some  of  the  furnaces  in  Mercer  county.  He  intends,  at  some 
future  day,  to  build  coke  ovens  at  his  works. 

The  mine,  at  times,  is  troubled  with  water  from  the  surface,  and  at  one 
time  a  steam  pump  was  placed  on  the  main-hauling  way,  and  the  steam 
conducted  in  pipes  from  a  boiler  on  the  outside.  The  heat  from  the  pipes, 
and  the  leakage  of  the  steam  at  the  joints,  made  it  disagreeably  hot  on  part 
of  the  road.  I  measured  the  temperature,  and  I  found  it  as  high  as  90°, 
while  the  outside  temperature  only  registered  53°.  Mr.  Burnett  promised 
to  place  the  pump  on  the  outside  the  next  day  after  my  visit,  and  attach 
syphon  pipes  to  it.  The  ventilation,  after  the  pump  is  removed,  will  be 
chaDged,  the  present  inlet  will  be  the  outlet,  and  with  the  repairs  ordered 
on  the  furnace,  the  mine  will  be  in  fair  condition. 

MINES  OF  THE  M.  M.  &  M.  COAL  COMPANY. 

Barnes  mine,  located  in  Butler  county,  and  Pardoe  mine,  located  in 
Mercer  county. 

Barnes  Mine. — Operated  by  drift.  There  are  several  openings  to  this 
mine.  At  the  time  visited  there  were  two  inlets,  having  twenty-two  and 
thirty  feet  area.  Traveling-way  is  a  short  slope.  Two  headings  working. 
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Size  of  heading,  six  feet  six  inches  wide,  by  five  feet  sis  inches  high.  There 
is  only  one  entry  on  face  of  coal.  Cross-entries  are  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty7  to  one  hundred  and  eighty7  yards  apart,  with  rooms  on  both  sides. 
Rooms  are  twenty-one  feet  wide,  with  pillars  twelve  feet.  Thickness  of 
coal,  about  three  feet.  The  main  hauling  roads  are  corduroyed.  This  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  soft  nature  of  the  bottom,  owing  to  the  water 
softening  the  fire-clay.  The  roads  are  laid  with  T  rails,  with  T  rail-partings 
to  the  rooms,  which  makes  the  best  underground  hauling- ways.  Gauge  of 
road,  thirty  inches.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  seam  of  fire-clay  under 
this  coal,  is  twelve  feet  thick. 

There  is  an  up-cast  shaft  for  outlet.  Depth  of  shaft,  thirty-eight  feet. 
Size,  seven  feet  by  five,  with  a  board  stack  on  top.  The  ventilation  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  exhaust  steam,  from  pumps.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  when 
at  the  mine,  to  carry  steam  from  the  boiler  on  the  surface,  down  to  near 
the  bottom  of  the  up-cast,  which  would  also  assist  to  increase  the  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  drainage  is  forced  by  a  steam  pump.  Mine  superintendent,  F. 
H.  Oliphant.  Mining  boss,  George  Jenkins. 

Pardoe  Mine. — Drift  opening  with  two  shafts  from  surface  to  the  inside 
workings.  At  time  of  last  visit,  one  was  used  for  a  down-cast,  and  the 
other  for  an  up-cast.  Water  was  pumped  out  of  the  mine  through  the  down¬ 
cast,  but  owing  to  the  steam  pipes  being  also  taken  down  through  the  same 
shaft,  it  operated  against  the  ventilation.  Mr.  Oliphant  promised  to  change 
the  ventilation,  by7  converting  the  down-cast  to  an  up-cast,  and  erecting  an 
exhaust  fan  on  top.  Since  my  visit  the  fan  has  been  put  up,  and  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  the  superintendent,  that  “  our  new  fan  here  is  quite  a 
success.”  At  time  of  visit  there  were  three  entries  working.  Size  of  head¬ 
ing,  six  feet  six  inches  by  five  feet  six  inches.  System  of  working-room 
and  pillar — room  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  pillars  nine  feet.  Thickness  of 
coal,  I  was  told,  would  average  four  feet  nine  inches  through  the  mine. 

Roads  have  T  rail  on  main  entries,  and  three  by  four  wooden  rail  on 
cross  entries.  Gauge  of  road,  thirty  inches. 

Depths  of  air-shafts — down-cast,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  size  six  by 
eight  feet ;  up-cast  or  furnace  shaft,  depth  sixty-five  feet  from  surface,  size 
six  by  six,  with  a  stack  on  top,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  The  furnace 
at  the  bottom  has  a  heating  surface  of  thirty-six  square  feet.  I  found  by 
air- measurements,  that  there  was  a  velocity'  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  per  minute  near  inlet,  sectional  area,  forty-two  square  feet.  A  velocity 
of  seventy-five  feet  per  minute  in  air-course  between  Nos.  9  and  10  entries, 
and  in  a  place  ten  feet  wide  by  six  high,  near  furnace,  I  found  the  velocity7 
to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  per  minute.  Mine  drained  by  steam 
pump.  Superintendent,  F.  H.  Oliphant.  Mining  boss,  J.  S.  Humphreys. 

JACKSON  MINE. 

Operated  by  the  Jackson  Coal  Company'.  J.  P.  Kerr,  manager,  and  Na¬ 
than  Ball,  mining  boss.  Drift  opening,  T  rail  on  roads  at  mouth  of  mine, 
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and  wooden  rail  three  by  four  through  the  mine.  Gauge  of  road,  three 
feet  two  inches. 

There  are  two  inlets ;  traveling-way  the  main  hauling-way.  Size  of  head¬ 
ing,  six  feet  wide  by  five  feet  high.  Rooms  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  pillars 
nine  feet. 

There  has  been  a  new  air-shaft  sunk,  and  a  new  furnace  built  during  the 
year,  which  improved  the  ventilation. 

The  furnace  is  built  with  side  feed,  and  in  place  of  standing  in  front  of 
the  furnace,  as  the  furnace  firemen  used  to  do  while  coaling  and  cleaning 
bars,  and  be  exposed  to  the  intense  heat,  he  can  coal  and  clean  bars  through 
a  hole  in  the  side  wall,  which  can  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  put  in 
proper  order. 

By  reports  received  from  this  mine  since  the  new  furnace  was  completed, 
it  is  manifest  that  there  has  been  quite  an  improvement,  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  volume  of  air.  Mr.  Ball,  the  mining  boss,  in  speaking  of  the  change 
in  the  ventilation,  says  the  current  is  almost  double. 

STONEBORO’  MINE. 

This  mine,  as  stated  in  a  former  report,  is  operated  by  a  slope  which  is 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length. 

On  my  first  visit  I  noticed  that  the  slope  was  made  use  of  for  a  traveling- 
way,  and  that  no  other  was  convenient  and  in  suitable  condition  for  ingress 
or  egress.  There  were  other  openings  to  the  mine,  but  owing  to  the  long 
distance  to  travel  and  that  the  same  were  used  for  water-courses,  &c.,  their 
condition  made  them  unsuitable,  and  they  were  far  from  being  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  ventilation  law,  were  it  saj-s,  that  one  opening  shall  be  set 
apart  exclusively  for  ingress  and  egress. 

I  called  Mr.  Esgar,  the  mining  superintendent’s  attention  to  the  matter 
He  promised  to  lay  my  request  before  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  their  consent  to  open  a  new  traveling-way  to  the  mine,  and  now  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  been  successful  and  that  there  is  a  good  trav- 
eliug-waj7  completed  to  the  Stoneboro’  mine,  and  that  the  miners  and  others 
employed  in  the  mine  are  no  longer  necessitated  to  risk  their  lives  in  fol¬ 
lowing  full  trains  on  the  slope.  The  traveling-way  is  part  slope,  and 
part  shaft.  The  original  plan  was  to  make  the  whole  distance  by  slope, 
from  the  inside  out,  and  William  IV.  Price,  Herbert  Edwards,  and  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  Vv  illiam  Lewis  were  employed  to  have  the  job  completed 
A  hen  they  had  arrived  to  within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
were  up  about  eighty  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  ground  above  and  to  the 
side  of  them  gave  away,  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  putting  up  a  set  of 
timber,  and  hurled  them  down  to  the  bottom.  The  whole  three  were  se¬ 
verely  injured,  especially  the  boy  Lewis,  whose  face  was  badly  lacerated. 

the  ventilation  of  this  mine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  two  furnaces- 
At  the  time  of  last  visit  there  was  an  air-course  being  driven,  which  was 
intended  to  shorten  the  distance  of  the  return  air. 
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Telocity  of  air  near  No.  1  furnace,  four  hundred  and  lift}'  feet  per  minute ; 
velocity  near  No.  2  furnace,  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  per  minute. 

This  mine  employs  a  large  number  of  persons  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  district. 


MAPLE  GROVE  MINE. 

Located  in  Mineral  township,  Venango  county.  Owned  and  operated 
by  S.  P.  McCalmont.  Drift  opening.  Mine  worked  on  the  room  and  pil¬ 
lar  system.  Size  of  headings,  six  feet  wide  and  five  feet  six  inches  high. 
Dooms  twenty-one  feet  wide,  with  pillars  twelve  feet  wide.  Gauge  of  road, 
thirty  inches.  Drainage  produced  by  natural  means.  Ventilation  by  fur¬ 
nace. 

There  has  been  a  new  shaft  sunk  and  a  new  furnace  built  in  1879,  and 
the  ventilation  of  the  mine  put  in  good  condition. 

Mining  superintendent,  Charles  A.  Kinney. 

NESHANNOCK,  NO.  2  SHAFT. 

Operated  by  J.  Phillips  &  Co.  Shaft,  eighty-two  feet  from  surface  to 
coal;  size,  17'X8'.  Thei’e  is  12'X8'  used  for  hoisting  purposes,  and 
5'X8'  for  air  chamber.  The  mine  is  worked  on  the  same  system  as  is  in 
general  use  in  the  block  coal  region  ;  the  entries  driven  in  the  swamps. 
Size  of  entries,  7'X5'.  Rooms  are  twenty-four  feet  wide,  where  the  top  is 
strong,  but  only  fifteen  feet  wide  in  some  parts  of  the  mine,  on  account  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  roof.  Pillars,  six  feet. 

There  has  been  a  second  opening  shaft  sunk  to  this  mine,  finished  in  the 
month  of  July.  Drainage  produced  by  a  No.  8  Cameron  steam-pump. 

Ventilation  assisted  by  exhaust  steam. 

Mining  boss,  Adam  Persch,  junior. 

CANNELTON  MINE. 

Operated  by  I.  F.  Mansfield.  Located  in  Beaver  county.  During  the 
year  there  has  been  a  new  furnace  and  a  small  fan  built  in  this  mine,  also 
new  air-courses  opened  out,  which  was  rendered  necessary  on  account  of 
pressure  having  crushed  in  part  of  the  mine,  closing  the  return  air-courses. 

Owing  to  the  long  distance  the  air  travels  in  this  mine,  the  friction  is 
greatly  increased,  which  rendered  a  fan  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  works  ne¬ 
cessary  to  assist  the  action  of  the  furnace.  The  mine  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  years.  Its  general  condition  is  favorable. 

BEAVER  MINE. 

Operated  by  Lee  &  Patterson.  Located  in  Lawrence  county.  During 
the  yejir  this  mine  has  been  part  of  its  time  idle.  In  March,  1879,  they 
had  completed  the  sinking  of  a  new  air-shaft,  105  feet  deep— size,  8' X 9'. 
The  shaft  is  also  used  for  drainage.  A  Blake  steam-pump  is  placed  near 
the  bottom.  The  mine,  when  in  full  operation,  employs  over  one  hundred 
persons.  Superintendent,  W.  W.  Hamilton. 
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Most  of  the  mines  in  the  district  have  made  some  improvements  in  their 
a  entilation,  drainage,  &c.  And  the  persons  having  charge  of  the  mines, 
generally  show  a  disposition  to  better  their  condition,  and  bring  them 
fully  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  ventilation  law.  Several  of  the 
mines  1  mining  in  1879,  especially  those  in  Beaver  and  Lawrence  counties, 
have  not  been  working  to  near  their  full  capacity  during  the  year,  for  the 
want  of  orders  for  coal.  The  year  1880  dawns  with  prospects  which  I  hope 
will  be  improved  by  the  miners  of  this  region. 

These  mines  have  a  good  quality  of  coal  for  both  mill  and  furnace  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  with  the  improvement  in  the  iron  business,  undoubtedly  their 
demand  will  be  largely  increased. 

NEW  MINES  OPENED  IN  1879. 

Soldier  Run  Mine. — Located  in  Jefferson  county,  at  Reynoldsville. 
Operated  by  Power,  Brown  &  Co.  Superintendent,  James  A.  Powers. 
Mining  boss,  Richard  Smith. 

Id  i ft  opening,  with  coal  conveyed  over  an  incline  plane  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long,  with  double  track.  The  cars  are  let  down  the  plane  by  a 
steel  wire  rope  attached  to  dummies,  which  lead  the  full  car  down  and  fol¬ 
low  the  empty  up. 

The  mine  is  worked  on  the  double  heading  system  ;  size  of  heading,  eight 
feet  by  five  feet  six  inches  ;  the  hauling-ways  and  air-courses  the  same  siz,e. 
Rooms  are  twenty-one  feet  wide  and  pillars  nine  feet.  Gauge  of  road, 
thirty-eight  inches. 

Drainage  by  natural  means  ;  the  roads  dry  and  in  good  condition. 

A  entilation  produced  by  furnace.  The  furnace  was  completed  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  same,  the  workings  can  be  supplied 
v  it h  sufficient  quantity  of  good  pure  air.  The  position  of  the  mine  and 
the  thickness  of  the  coal  are  in  its  favor,  and  with  proper  management  con¬ 
tinued,  the  work  will  always  rank  among  the  best  mines  in  the  region. 

I  he  company  has  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  coal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plane,  one  of  Upson’s  patent  tipples  and  coal  conveyors.  A 
drawing  and  description  accompanies  this  report.  By  the  use  of  this  tip¬ 
ple  and  conveyor  the  coal  is  handled  carefully  and  prevented  from  breaking 
and  smashing  into  slack. 

UPTON’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NEW  TIPPLE,  COAL  CHUTES,  AND  CONVEYOR. 

Ike  tipple  consists  of  an  iron  car  with  two  axles  which  support  two  rails, 
on  which  the  car  from  the  mine  is  run.  The  rails  are  curved  at  L  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  forward  wheels,  and  hold  the  car  in  proper  position.  The  hind 
axle  of  the  tipple  V  is  curved,  so  as  to  pass  under  the  car  track. 

The  forward  axle  is  just  below  the  front  end  of  the  car  when  it  is  on  the 
tipple.  I  he  gauge  of  the  track  KK ,  on  which  the  hind  wheels  of  the  tipple 
run,  is  about  sixteen  inches  wider  than  the  car  track,  and  allows  the  wheels 
to  be  far  enough  a  part  to  permit  the  car  axles  to  pass  through  without 
hitting. 
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The  gauge  of  the  track  for  the  forward  wheels,  and  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  two  of  the  screen  bars,  is  about  eight  inches  wider  than  the 
car  track.  The  apron  X,  which  is  a  plate  of  steel,  is  hinged  to  the  forward 
axle  at  its  upper  side,  and  supported  below  by  rollers  which  run  on  the 
track.  A  balance  weight  W"  is  attached  to  the  tipple  by  the  chains  GH, 
which  pass  over  the  sheaves  SS,  and  is  just  heavy  enough  to  bring  back 
the  empty  car  after  the  coal  has  been  run  out.  Attached  to  the  sheaves  S 
is  a  wheel  on  which  the  brake  works,  which  is  controlled  by  the  lever  M. 

To  dump  the  car,  the  gate  at  front  end  is  opened  and  as  much  coal  as 
will  run  readily,  allowed  to  pass  out,  and  then  the  tipple  with  the  car  on  it 
is  pushed  forward,  and  while  the  front  end  is  running  down  the  track  on 
the  incline  of  the  chute,  the  back  end  is  running  up  the  incline  track  KK, 
which  carries  the  car  into  such  a  position  that  all  of  the  coal  runs  out. 
With  this  arrangement,  the  first  coal  in  the  car,  which  is  usually  largest 
lumps,  instead  of  falling  from  three  to  six  feet  on  the  solid  bottom  of  the 
chute,  merely  drops  to  the  elastic  apron  X,  which  saves  them  in  a  great 
measure  from  being  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  balance  of  the  coal,  instead 
of  being  pitched  over  the  screen  with  great  velocity,  is  allowed  to  slide  out 
easily,  over  the  apron,  and  to  the  screen.  One  man  can  usually  dump  the 
car  and  move  it  forward  faster  or  slower  as  he  chooses,  and  by  dumping 
properly  the  coal  can  be  screened  much  more  perfectly  and  broken  up  less 
than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not  often  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  brake, 
but  with  it  the  motion  can  be  controlled  or  the  car  held  at  any  point. 

A  represents  the  supporting-frame  of  the  chute,  consisting  of  base,  up¬ 
rights,  cross-pieces,  &c.  BB  are  the  sides  of  the  chute  ;  b  the  bottom,  and 
b'  a  screen  in  the  bottom.  The  sides  BB,  on  their  upper  edges,  are  pro¬ 
vided  each  with  a  rail,  y.  GO  C'  G"  represents  the  frame  of  the  traveling 
gate-carrier,  to  which  the  gate  and  its  auxiliaries  are  attached. 

Each  side  is  provided  with  two  flanged  wheels  dd,  and  adapted  to  run 
upon  the  rails  yy  upon  the  sides  of  the  chute.  The  sides  GG  are  so  sup¬ 
ported  that  they  fall  just  below  the  line  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides 
of  the  chute,  extend  above,  and  form  an  addition  to  said  sides.  To  the 
lower  cross-piece  G'  the  gate  e  is  hinged.  It  extends  entirely  across  said 
frame,  and  closes  the  opening  between  the  sides.  It  is  secured  to  two  or 
more  uprights,// which  are  pivoted  to  said  cross-piece  by  a  common  bolt- 
rod.  The  uprights  f  are  extended  above  the  gate,  and  a  heavy  rod  <7,  is 
secured  to  their  ends,  which,  on  one  side,  extends  beyond  the  gate,  and  over 
the  side  of  the  chute.  To  the  other  cross-piece  C" ,  and  about  midway  of 
it,  one  end  of  a  long  bar  h,  is  hinged.  The  other  end  of  the  bar  extends 
over  the  bar  g,  and  when  the  gate  is  closed,  a  notch  h'  in  said  bar  catches 
upon  said  rod,  and  holds  the  gate  to  its  closed  position.  An  iron,  a,  fast¬ 
ened  at  the  lower  ends  to  the  cross-piece  Cr,  passes  around  the  lever  h,  and 
prevents  it  from  raising  higher  than  necessary  to  let  the  gate  open.  The 
swing  S ,  is  hung  in  such  position  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  lever  h,  when 
the  gate  and  carrier  descend  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  chute,  the  bar  h 
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will  be  held  up  from  the  rod  g,  and  allow  the  gate  to  open.  The  other,  and 
open  end  of  the  carrier-frame  CO'  is  secured  by  means  of  ropes  cc,  which 
pass  over  pulleys  c'c'  to  a  windlass  to. 

This  windlass  consists  of  a  double  wheel  on  each  end  of  its  shaft,  upon 
one  of  which  the  rope  c  is  wound,  and  upon  the  other,  and  in  reverse  direc¬ 
tion,  a  rope  to',  which  is  attached  to  a  weight  to.  This  weight  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  gravity  of  the  gate  and  carrier ;  and  its  rope 
being  wound  upon  the  windlass  in  direction  the  reverse  of  rope  c,  when  the 
carrier  descends,  the  weight  will  be  elevated,  and  when  the  carrier  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ascend,  it  will  be  carried  up  by  the  descent  of  the  weight.  To 
ease  the  weight  in  its  descent,  and  prevent  the  jar  which  otherwise  would 
be  consequent  upon  its  sudden  stopping,  two  or  more  short,  but  heavy 
chains  are  hung  from  the  weight  box,  and  on  coming  to  the  ground,  grad¬ 
ually  diminish  the  weight,  until  the  gate  comes  to  a  point  where  it"  bal¬ 
ances,  and  from  which  it  is  ready  to  start  down  again  with  a  small  amount 
of  coal.  The  lever-handle  r  controls  the  brake  qpo ,  which  operates  upon 
the  windlass  by  means  of  the  strap-rubbers  nn,  and  by  its  use,  the  turning 
of  the  windlass  can  be  controlled ,  and  the  descent  or  ascent  of  the  gate  and 
carrier  regulated.  S  is  a  swing  hung  to  a  cross-beam  of  the  frame  at  a 
point,  so  that  when  the  gate  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  chute,  the  lever  h 
nil]  come  into  it,  and  be  raised  so  as  to  let  the  gate  open,  and  also  check 

the  impetus  which  it  has  gained  in  its  descent,  and  give  it  an  ascending 
start. 

An  incline  l  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  chute,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  present  a  surface  against  which  the  elongated  end  of  rod  g  will  strike 
in  the  ascent  of  the  gate,  and  cause  it  to  close. 

The  gate  with  its  attachments,  and  the  carrier  being  in  the  position 
show  n  in  the  drawing,  and  the  operator  standing  so  as  to  manage  the  brake- 
lever,  coal  is  dumped  into  the  chute  at  its  upper  end.  The  angle  of  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  chute  is  such  as  to  cause  the  coal  to  slide  down  until  it  reaches 
and  is  stopped  by  the  gate,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  screened  by  the  screen 
and  the  fine  coal  passes  through  to  such  additional  screens  below  as  may 
bt-  necessary.  \\  hen  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  added  to  more  than 
counter-balance  the  weight  to,  the  gate  wil|  descend  unless  the  brake  is  used 
and  allow  the  coal  to  pass  off ;  but,  being  controlled  by  the  brake  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  it  is  held  to  its  position  until  the  proper  or  desired 
load  is  received,  when  it  is  allowed  to  descend.  Its  rapidity  of  motion  in 
making  the  descent  is,  to  a  great  extent,  modified  by  the  ropes,  windlass, 
and  weight  unassisted,  but  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  brake.  When  it 
reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  chute,  the  swing  S  will  hold  up  the  end  of  lever 
7i,and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  disengaged  from  its  hold  upon  rod  g ,  the  coal, 
of  its  own  gravity,  will  force  the  gate  to  swing  open,  and  will  pass  out  be¬ 
neath  it  from  the  chute  to  the  car  or  vessel  which  stands  ready  to  receive 
it.  TV  hen  the  gate  is  forced  open,  the  weight  of  rod  g  wrill  carry  it  to  the 
final  position.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  impetus  which  may  have 
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been  imparted  to  the  gate  and  carrier  in  its  descent,  and  prevent  it  from 
carrying  it  too  far  after  being  discharged  of  its  contents,  the  end  of  the 
lever  h  still  remaining  in  the  swing  S ,  the  carrier  will,  at  one  end,  swing 
slightly  from  the  track  until  its  downward  progress  is  checked,  when  it  will 
be  carried  back  by  the  weight  to  its  first  position  to  receive  another  load. 
In  passing  up,  the  elongated  end  of  rod  g  strikes  against  the  incline  l ,  closes 
the  gate,  and  the  notch  in  bar  h  catches  upon  the  rod  g,  and  latches  the 
gate  to  its  closed  position.  The  shock  of  the  descent  of  the  weight  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  two  or  more  chains  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  heavy  links  hung 
below  the  weight  box,  which,  on  reaching  the  ground,  gradually  lessens  the 
weight ;  but,  instead  thereof,  spring  bumpers,  to  receive  and  stop  the  car, 
could  be  substituted,  or  other  elastic  yielding  device  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Proper  handling  of  the  brake  will  obviate  all  necessity  of  this  elas¬ 
tic  bumper. 


HAMILTON  MINE. 

Mine  located  at  Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  county.  Operated  by  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Coal  Company. 

This  mine  had  been  doing  but  very  little  prior  to  1879,  but  at  present  it 
is  an  extensive  mine,  having  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  tons  per  day. 

The  mine  is  a  drift  opening.  There  are  four  openings  to  day,  two  drifts 
and  two  shafts.  The  mine  consists  of  one  main  entry,  with  cross-entries. 
Size  of  main  entry,  ten  feet  wide  by  five  feet  six  inches  high.  Cross-entries, 
eight  feet  wide  and  five  and  a  half  feet  high.  Gauge  of  road,  thirty-seven 
inches.  Rooms  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  pillars  twelve.  A  part  of  the 
workings  of  this  mine  are  through  to  the  old  Hoover  mine.  The  mine  roads 
are  dry  and  in  good  condition.  The  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  produced 
by  a  furnace,  which  was  completed  in  last  November.  Coal  is  conveyed 
to  the  railroad  over  an  incline  plane  three  hundred  feet  long.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  handling  the  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane  are  in  part  similar 
to  those  described  at  the  Soldier  Run  mine. 

Mining  boss,  John  Lowther. 

FAIRMOUNT,  NO.  4,  MINE. 

Operated  by  the  Fairmount  Coal  Company.  Located  near  Fairmount 
City,  in  Clarion  county.  This  is  a  new  mine,  commenced  running  in  1879. 
Working  a  lower  seam  of  coal,  in  the  coal  measures,  than  that  worked  by 
the  Fairmount,  No.  1,  mine.  The  mine  consists  of  a  drift  opening.  Size 
of  heading,  ten  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high.  Rooms  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
with  pillars  sixteen  feet.  Gauge  of  road,  thirty-six  and  a  half  inches. 
Roads  dry  and  in  good  order  at  time  of  visit. 

The  ventilation  has  been  improved  by  a  new  furnace  being  built,  and  the 
mine  in  general  is  in  a  fair  condition.  The  company  is  also  making  out¬ 
side  improvements,  having  built  a  number  of  coke  ovens,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  coke. 

Superintendent,  J.  M.  Bfinker.  Mining  boss,  Rowley  Henry. 
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PINE  RUN  MINE. 

Located  on  the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad,  about  a  mile  and  one  half  be¬ 
low  East  Brady,  Clarion  county.  Owned  and  operated  by  Stephenson  & 
Mitchell.  This  is  a  new  mine,  only  been  in  operation  about  four  months 
in  18  1 9.  1  he  capacity  of  the  mine  raised,  before  the  end  of  December,  to 

one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day.  The  mine  is  operated  by  two  drifts, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  run.  There  is  an 
air-shaft  thirty  feet  deep  sunk  into  the  workings  on  the  north  side,  and  pre¬ 
parations  making  on  both  sides  to  have  the  mine  well  ventilated.  The  coal 
is  taken  over  an  incline  plane  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  long,  and 
loaded  into  cars,  on  the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad,  for  shipment. 

Mine  superintendent,  Thomas  Mitchell.  Inside  boss,  William  Gent. 

BRADY'S  BEND  MINING  COMPANY’S  MINE. 

This  mine  is  situated  in  Clarion  county,  between  East  Brady  and  Cat¬ 
fish  mines,  on  the  Allegheny  "V  alley  railroad.  It  consists  of  a  drift  open¬ 
ing,  having  one  main  and  two  cross-entries.  The  mine  has  been  running 
very  irregular,  and  doing  but  little  from  the  time  it  was  opened  until  the 
close  of  1819.  There  is  a  double  track  T  rail  incline  plane,  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  railroad  for  shipment.  The 
roadways  through  the  mine  are  dry  and  in  proper  order. 

The  ventilation  is  not  completed.  There  is  an  air-shaft  sunk,  but  there 
is  no  furnace  built,  and  the  approaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  are  not 
yet  in  proper  order.  I  have  given  some  instructions,  which,  when  carried 
out,  will  better  the  ventilation. 

The  mine,  with  proper  management,  can  be  made  into  a  good  mine.  Su¬ 
perintendent,  C.  F.  Hartwell.  Inside  boss,  George  Henry. 

DUNCAN  SHAFT. 

A  new  shaft  sunk  by  the  Duncan  Coal  Company,  in  1879.  Located  in 
West  Salem  township,  Mercer  county.  Superintendent,  John  P.  Morris. 
Mining  boss,  Thomas  E.  Thomas.  The  shaft  is  sixty-five  feet  from  surface 
to  coal.  Size,  seven  by  fourteen. 

1  he  openings  at  the  bottom  are  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  shaft. 
There  are  three  entries  on  the  north  side,  and  four  on  the  south  side. 

I  he  entries  are  driven  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high.  Rooms,  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  pillars  ten.  Gauge  of  road,  thirty-three  inches. 

At  the  time  I  visited  this  mine,  in  December,  they  had  only  one  open¬ 
ing.  I  ordered  the  second  opening,  and  the  number  of  men  reduced  to  not 
over  twenty  men  at  any  one  time  in  the  mine  until  the  second  opening 
would  be  completed  and  made  available.  There  is  one  engine  employed 
for  winding,  and  one  flue  boiler  twenty-five  feet  long  and  forty-eight  inches 
diameter. 

One  Blake  No.  9  steam  pump  used  for  drainage  in  the  mine. 

A  entilation  by  exhaust  steam.  The  hoisting  part  of  the  shaft  used  for 
down-cast,  and  the  air-chamber  part  of  the  shaft  used  for  up-cast. 
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Enoch  Filer  has  a  new  shaft,  sunk  in  1879,  on  the  hill  east  of  Sharon,  in 
Mercer  county,  but  not  having  railroad  connections,  the  workings  have 
been  very  limited,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  less  than  the  number 
required  to  become  under  the  provisions  of  the  ventilation  law. 

Mr.  Filer  intends  to  have  railroad  connection  completed  soon,  and  the 
number  of  men  employed  increased. 

E.  A.  Wheeler  has  a  shaft  sunk,  in  1879,  south-west  of  West  Middlesex, 
Mercer  county,  but  the  mine  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  reported. 
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TABLE  showing  list  of  Collieries ,  <&c.,  in  the  Second 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Red  Bank  Furnace  Mine, 
Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 
Mineral  Ridge  Coal  Mine, 
Reimerton  Coal  Works,  . 
Mahoning  Coal  Works, 
Sligo  Branch  Coal  Works, 
Falrmount  Coal  Mine,  .  . 
Mahoning  Furnace  Mine, 

Home  Bank, . 

Oakland  Shaft,  No.  2,  .  . 
Oakland  Shaft,  No.  3,  .  . 
Neshannock,  No.  2,  ... 

Hickory  Mine, . 

Bethel  Shaft,  No.  1,  .  .  . 
Bethel  Shaft,  No.  2,  ... 

Pacific  Slope, . 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 
Pine  Creek  Furnace  Mine, 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Lower  Hillville, . 

Monterey  Mine, . 

Bellview  Mine, . 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

Cannelton  Mine, . 

Beaver  Mine, . 

Clinton  Mine, . 

Welsh  Bank, . 

Wallace  Shaft, . 

Shoalf  Mine, . 

Coal  Center  Mine,  .... 

Davidson  Mine, . 

Pan  coast  Mine, . 

Washington  Mine,  .... 
Diamond  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Burnett  Mine, . 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

Jackson  Mine, . 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 
iMaple  Grove  Mine,  .  .  . 

Clarion  Mine, . 

Cranberry  Mine, . 

Baker  Bank, . 

Karns  City  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

Hamilton  Mine, . 

New  Bethlehem  Mine,  .  . 

Duncan  Shaft, . 

Filer  Shaft, . 

Wheeler  Shaft, . 

Soldier  Run  Aline,  .... 
Fairmount  Mine,  No.  4,  . 

Pine  Run  Aline, . 

Brady’s  Bend  Mine,  .  .  . 

Laird  Aline, . 

Beaver  Fall  Aline,  .  . 
Beaver  Bloek  Aline,  .  .  . 

Hoffman  Slope . 

Carbon  Run  Aline,  .... 

Wise  Shaft, . 

AlcElhinney  Aline,  .  .  . 


Where  Located. 


Clarion  county, . 

Armstrong  county, . , . 

On  A.  Vi  railroad,  at  West  Monterey, . 

do.  do.  Reimerton  Station, . 

do.  do.  Alahoning  Station .  .  .  .  . 

On  Sligo  Branch  of  A.  V.  railroad . 

Low  Grade  Division  of  A.  V.  railroad, . .  „  .  . 

Alalioning  Creek,  . 

I  Four  miles  southeast  of  Sharon,  . 

Six  miles  southeast  of  Sharon,  . 

. 

Neshannock, . 

Hickory  township,  Alercer  county, .  . 

Bethel,  Alercer  county,  ...  . . 

Sampletown,  . . . 

Near  Sharon, . 

About  five  miles  west  of  Greenville, . 

Four  miles  from  Pine  Creek  Station,  A.  V.  railroad,  . 

On  West  Pennsylvania  railroad, . 

Catfish  Station,  A.  V.  railroad, . .  .  .  .  . 

Lower  Hillville  Station,  A.  V.  railroad,’ . 

About  a  mile  above  Monterey  Station,  A.  V.  railroad,  .  . 
On  the  West  Pennsylvania  railroad,  Allegheny  county,  .  . 
do.  do.  do.  do. 

Cannelton,  Beaver  county,  .  ...  . 

Near  Clinton  Station,  P.  and  E.  railroad,  Lawrence  co.,  . 
do.  do.  do.  do. 

Near  Wampum,  Lawrence  county, . 

Two  and  one  half  miles  west  of  New  Castle, . 

Northeast  of  New  Castle,  Lawrence  county, . 

Four  miles  northeast  of  New  Castle,  Lawrence  county,  .  . 
Near  Wampum,  Lawrence  county,  ...  .... 

Pancoast  Station,  Low  Grade  Division.  A.  V.  railroad,  .  . 

One  mile  east  of  Pancoast  Station, . 

Near  Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  county, . 

Shenango  and  Allgheuy  railroad,  Burnett’s  Station,  .  . 
do.  do.  Harrisville  Station,  .  . 

do.  do.  Pardoe  Station,  *  .  .  . 

At  Jackson  Center,  Alercer  county, . 

At  Stoneboro,  on  the  N.  C.  and  Franklin  railroad,  .... 

Near  Reymilton,  Venango  county, . 

Near  Clarion,  Clation  county, . 

Terminus  of  Oil  City  and  Ridgway  railroad, . 

Clinton,  Beaver  county,  . 

Near  Karns  City,  Butler  county, . 

In  Jefferson  county,  . . 

In  Armstrong  county, . 

West  Salem  township,  Alercer  county, . 

Near  Sharon,  Alercer  county, . . 

Near  West  Middlesex,  . 

In  Jefferson  county, . 

Low  Grade  Division  of  A.  V.  railroad,  .  ........ 

About  one  and  one  half  miles  below  East  Brady, . 

Between  East  Brady  and  Catfish, . 

Near  Wheatland,  Alercer  county, . 

Near  Beaver  Falls, . 

Near  Cannelton, . 

Near  Sharon . 

In  Alercer  county, . 

Near  Neshannock,  Alercer  county, . 

French  Creek  twp.,  Venango  county, . 
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Name  of  Company. 


Name  of 

Superintendent. 


Post  Office  Address. 


Reynolds  &  Morehead,  . 

F.  B.  £  A.  Laughlln, . 

T.  J.  Skidmore, . 

Reimerton  Coal  Company, . .  •  •  • 

Mahoning  Coal  Company,  . . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  Limited,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company, . 

Wesley  Wilson  &  Co., . 

Buhl,  Wester  man  &  Co., . 

Peirce,  Fr&mpton  &  Co., . 

Oakland  Coal  Company, . 

J.  Phillips  &  Co., . 

Spearman  &  Co.,  . 

Bethel  Coal  Company,  . 

Curtis  &  Boyce, .  .  . 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

Morris  Coal  Company,  . 

Brown  &  Mosgrove, . 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  . 
Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  .... 
do.  do.  do.  .  .  .  . 

John  McCollum,  . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

do.  . 

I.  F.  Mansfield, . 

Lee  &  Patterson  . 

Clinton  Coal  Company, . 

Wampum  Furnace  Company, . 

Sharpless  &  Kincaid . 

Bay,  Shoaflf,  Spears  &  Co., . 

Neshannock  Coal  Company, . 

W.  B.  Enos  &  Co.,  . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams, . 

Frank  Williams,  . 

Diamond  Coal  Company,  .... 

Andrew  Burnett,  . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
do.  do.  do. 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

Mercer  Irou  and  Coal  Company, . 

S.  P.  MeCalmont,  . 

Clarion  Coal  Company, . 

Cranberry  Coal  Co.,  ( James  Kennedy,  lessee,) 

L.  S.  Hoyt, .  . 

H.  R.  Fullerton, . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company, . 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Compony, . 

Duncan  Coal  Company, . 


Wheeler  Iron  Company,  .  . 
Powers,  Brown  &  Co.,  .... 
Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  . 
Stephenson  &  Mitchell,  .... 
Brady’s  Bend  Mining  Company, 

Thomas  Laird,  . 

Addison  Davidson, . 

James  Sutherin, . 

Hoffman  Brother,  . 

Carbon  Coal  Company,  .... 
Snyder  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Tiel  &  McDowell, . 


David  Reynolds, 
A.  Laugblin.  .  . 
C.  W.  H.  Eike,  . 
J.  D.  Hewitt, 


Samuel  Coon, 

J.  M.  Brinker,  . 
Weslev  Wilson, 

F.  Buhl.  ... 
Walter  Pierce,  . 
do. 

J.  Phillips,  .  .  . 
J.  J.  Spearman, 
James  Spears,  . 
do. 

W.  B.  Dunham, 
George  Frack,  . 
J.  P.  Painter, 

W.  II .  Richards, 
W.  D.  Mullen,  . 
do. 

John  McCollum, 
P.  Y.  Hite,  .  .  . 

do.  ... 

I.  F.  Mansfield, 
W.  W.  Hamilton, 
Charles  Harmony, 
John  McCleery, 

M.  C.  Sharpless, 
George  Shoaff,  . 


W.  B.  Enos,  .  .  . 
Henry  Williams,  . 
do. 

John  Goodwill,  .  . 
Andrew  Burnett, 

F.  H.  Oliphant, 
do. 

J.  P.  Kerr,  .... 

B.  F.  Esgar,  .  .  . 
Charles  A.  Kenney, 
W.  W.  Greenland, 
James  Kennedy,  . 
L.  S.  Hoyt,  .... 
William  Penberthy 
J.  I).  Lowther,  .  . 
William  Sharpe,  . 
J.  P.  Morris,  .  .  . 
Enoch  Filer,  .  .  . 
E.  A.  Wheeler,  .  . 
James  Powers,  .  . 
J.  M.  Brinker,  . 
Thomas  Mitchell,  . 

C.  F.  Hartwell, 
Thomas  Laird.  .  . 
Addison  Davidson, 
James  Sutherin, 
Peter  Hoff  man,  .  . 
Adam  Persch,  Jr., 
Henry  Filer,  .  .  . 


Red  Bank  Furnace  P.  O. 
Mahoning  P.  O.,  Armstrong  co. 
West  Monterey,  Clarion  county. 
Rimerton  P.  O.,  Armstrong  co. 
Mahoning  P.  O.,  Armstrong  co. 
Reimersburgh,  Clarion  county. 
New  Bethlehem,  Clarion  co. 
Oakland  P.  O.,  Armstrong  co. 
Sharon,  Mercer  county. 
Sharpsville,  Mercer  county. 

do.  do. 

Neshannock,  Mercer  county. 
Sharon,  Mercer  county. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Orangeville,  Ohio. 

Pine  C.  Fur.  P.  O.,  Arm'g  co. 
Natrona,  Allegheny  county. 
Catfish  P.  O.,  Clarion  county. 

do.  do. 

Oil  City,  Venango  county. 

Hite  P.  O.,  Allegheny  county. 

do.  do. 

Cannelton  P.  O.,  Beaver  county. 
Rock  Point  I\  O.,  Beaver  co. 

do.  do. 

Wampum  P.  O.,  Lawrence  co. 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  county, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Wampum,  Lawrence  county. 
Pancoast  P.  O.,  Jefferson  co. 

do.  do. 

Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  county. 
Hilliards  P.  O.,  Butler  county. 
Pardoe  P.  O.,  Mercer  county. 

do.  do. 

Jackson  Center,  Mercer  county. 
Stoneboro’,  Mercer  county. 
Reyinilton  P.  O.,  Venango  co. 
Clarion,  Clarion  county. 

South  Oil  City,  Venango  county. 
Rock  Point,  Beaver  county. 
Karns  City  P.  O.,  Butler  county. 
Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  county. 
New  Bethlehem,  Armstrong  co. 
Orangeville,  Ohio. 

Sharon,  Mercer  county. 

West  Middlesex,  Mercer  county. 
Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  county. 
Fairmount  City,  Clarion  co. 
East  Brady,  Clarion  county. 

do.  do. 

Wheatland,  Mercer  county. 
Beaver  Falls.  Beaver  county. 
Cannelton,  Beaver  county. 
Sharon,  Mercer  county. 
Neshannock,  Mercer  county. 

do.  ‘  do. 

Franklin,  Venango  county. 


_ 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  or  Colliery . 

* 

.Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal -bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Stoneboro’,  . 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

75 

Bm-nett  Mine, . 

Burnett  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Bellview  Mine, . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

10 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

C'anneltonMine, . 

I.  F.  Mansfield, . 

Bitum.  cannel, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Mines,  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Pancoast, . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  T.  Williams,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Diamond . 

Heim  &  Goodwill, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Welsh  Bank, . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Hickory  Shaft, . 

Hickory  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

20 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

2 

20 

25 

Barnes’  Mines, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

8 

Pardoe  Mines, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Fairmount  Mines,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Mines,  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Beaver  Mines . 

Lee  &  Patterson, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Neshannoek  Mine,  .  .  . 

J.  Phillips  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

Oakland  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

4 

1 

Hamilton  Mines, . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Oakland,  IS o.  2, . 

Pierce  and  Frampton, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

Pine  Creek, . 

Brown  &  Mosgrove, . 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

1 

1 

50 

Home  Bank,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Bulil,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

25 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co. .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift, ^  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Stewardson  Furnace  M., 

F.  B.  &  A.  Loughlin, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .  . 

T.  J.  Skidmore,  .  •. . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Mine,  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company ,  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Lower  Hillville, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Pacific  Slope, . 

Dunham,  Boberts  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

3 

1 

40 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  January,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

i  2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute  i 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  In  per  minute 
at  Inlet. 

1 

135 

20 

20 

175 

9 

6,004 

2 

.32  sq. 

240 

7,800 

245 

7,962 

250 

8,000 

260 

8,320 

31 

130 

4,030 

135 

4,600 

140 

4,340 

135 

4,185 

32 

100 

2,200 

100 

2,200 

110 

2,  420 

110 

2,420 

1 

15 

4 

1 

20 

i 

425 

2 

42 

100 

4,200 

90 

3,780 

104 

4,368 

85 

3,570 

1 

83 

4 

11 

98 

8 

3,346 

2 

46 

169 

7,774 

185 

8,510 

187 

8,602 

191 

8,786 

51 

147 

7,494 

153 

7,803 

140 

7, 140 

150 

7,650 

5 

70 

3 

5 

78 

5 

3,000 

2 

42 

2.50 

10,500 

240 

10,080 

240 

10,080 

230 

9, 660 

22 

2 

3 

27 

2 

1 

1,300 

2 

56 

90 

5,040 

90 

5,040 

90 

5,040 

90 

5,040 

50 

4 

6 

60 

4 

3 

2,088 

3 

30 

322 

9,660 

316 

9, 180 

292 

8,760 

287 

8,610 

21 

6 

6 

33 

2 

1,481 

2 

42 

108 

4,536 

120 

5,040 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

30 

3 

33 

3 

2,300 

3 

49 

160 

7,840 

165 

8,085 

162 

7,938 

1.58 

7,742 

28 

10 

38 

3 

3 

1,250 

3 

6x7 

175 

7,350 

185 

7,770 

190 

7,980 

180 

7,  .560 

5x3 

185 

2,775 

170 

2,550 

160 

2,400 

190 

2,850 

6x6 

180 

6,480 

190 

6,840 

185 

6,660 

160 

5,760 

19 

5 

6 

30 

2 

609 

2 

20 

240 

4,800 

3 

40 

3 

13 

56 

3 

1,774* 

2 

40 

5,700 

5,800 

6,600 

5,400 

2 

43 

14 

19 

78 

3 

4 

1,748 

2 

16 

370 

5,920 

375 

6,000 

380 

6,080 

1 

83 

14 

16 

113 

7 

3 

4,425 

13 

30 

160 

4,800 

160 

4,800 

170 

5, 100 

170 

5, 100 

36 

200 

7,200 

210 

7,560 

210 

7, 560 

200 

7,200 

1 

81 

16 

16 

113 

6 

2 

3,700 

2 

30 

300 

9,000 

320 

9,600 

330 

9,900 

330 

9,900 

71 

4 

2 

77 

12 

1 

4,258| 

4 

36 

190 

6,840 

180 

6,480 

125 

4,500 

110 

3,960 

36 

150 

5, 4l0 

200 

7,200 

120 

4,320 

100 

3,600 

36 

170 

6,120 

160 

5,700 

125 

4,500 

no 

3,960 

36 

220 

7,920 

200 

7,200 

130 

4,680 

120 

4, 320 

94 

14 

23 

131 

8 

5 

4,093’- 

2 

5^x6 

275 

9,075 

280 

9, 240 

300 

9,900 

275 

9,075 

4 

40 

12 

52 

2 

1,683 

1 

12x8 

130 

7,800 

120 

7,200 

130 

7,800 

115 

6, 900 

4 

30 

4 

3 

37 

2 

1.928J 

5' 4" 

170 

3,172 

160 

2,985 

3' 7” 

28 

8 

36 

1 

1 

1,000 

3 

48 

200 

9,600 

190 

9,120 

198 

9,504 

185 

8,880 

2 

57 

5 

9 

71 

3 

1,844 

2 

220 

8,836 

250 

10,155 

230 

10,053 

210 

8,579 

18 

7 

25 

4 

3 

♦36,000 

3 

35 

100 

3,500 

100 

3,500 

100 

3,500 

100 

3,500 

5 

58 

15 

7 

80 

4 

3,000 

2 

55x8 

300 

11,550 

280 

10,780 

300 

11,550 

280 

10, 780 

2 

8 

6 

14 

1 

300 

1 

5x9 

150 

6,750 

155 

6, 975 

145 

6,525 

140 

6,300 

1 

33 

6 

10 

49 

9 

i 

*77, 100 

4 

108 

96 

7,668 

112 

12,096 

110 

11,880 

80 

8,640 

15 

11 

17 

43 

8 

2,157 

2 

24 

240 

5,760 

220 

5,280 

228. 

5,472 

216 

5,184 

125 

20 

15 

160 

8 

1 

3,961 

3 

7x5 

100 

3,500 

100 

3,500 

86 

3,010 

90 

3,150 

7x7 

250 

12,250 

230 

11,270 

200 

9,800 

220 

10,780 

5x5 

300 

7,500 

250 

6,250 

300 

7,500 

275 

6,875 

30 

7 

37 

2 

1,026 

2 

6x7 

87 

3,654 

78 

3,276 

74 

3, 108 

68 

2,856 

6x7  ! 

68 

2,856 

58 

2,436 

62 

2,604 

86 

3,612 

70 

25 

10 

105 

6 

3,184 

2 

7x5 

375 

200 

250 

210 

7x5 

300 

250 

160 

150 

54 

4 

3 

61 

3 

1,767 

2 

75x6 

200 

160 

225 

150 

2 

40 

16 

23 

79 

4 

2, 516| 

3 

400 

10,720 

365 

8,379 

375 

8,719 

380 

8,835 

*  Bushels. 
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A  RTftTF.TyrF.NT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  or  Colliery. 

* 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3d  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  heading. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  ntar  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of head’ g. 

4 

310 

5, 580 

320 

5,760 

315 

5,670 

320 

5,760 

220 

4,4C0 

200 

4,000 

225 

4,500 

220 

4,400 

100 

2,400 

100 

2,400 

115 

2,760 

115 

2,760 

200 

4,000 

210 

4,200 

220 

4,4(0 

220 

4,100 

2 

97 

4,074 

88 

3,696 

ICO 

4.200 

83 

3,486 

2 

122 

6,200 

128 

6, 400 

124 

6,200 

119 

5,950 

156 

6,  fc84 

137 

5,028 

140 

6,160 

172 

i ,  £)b 6 

Wise  Shaft, . 

2 

300 

5,250 

280 

4,900 

280 

4,900 

250 

4,375 

280 

5.040 

260 

4,680 

260 

4,680 

2i0 

3,780 

Cannelton  MiDe . 

700 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

700 

4, 200 

700 

4,200 

4 

450 

6,750 

442 

6,630 

410 

6,150 

395 

5,925 

5 

88 

3,960 

100 

4,500 

95 

4,275 

100 

4,500 

2 

120 

3,600 

123 

3,690 

123 

3, 690 

120 

3,600 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

3 

190 

10,610 

195 

10,920 

180 

10,180 

165 

9,240 

Philadelphia  Mine, . 

Hickory  Shaft,  . 

2 

2 

5,200 

5,000 

5,600 

5,800 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

1 

190 

3,800 

195 

3,900 

195 

3,900 

Barnes’  Mines, . 

3 

2 

80 

2,400 

80 

2,400 

90 

2,700 

80 

2,400 

4 

200 

5,000 

190 

4,750 

190 

4,750 

125 

3,125 

180 

4,500 

260 

6,500 

125 

3,125 

110 

2,750 

Fairmount  Mines,  . 

200 

5.000 

180 

4,500 

170 

4,250 

133 

3,325 

310 

7,750 

300 

7,500 

200 

5,000 

120 

3,000 

Beaver  Mines, . .  . 

110 

2,941 

110 

2,941 

130 

3,476 

120 

3,250 

Neshannock  Mine, . 

4 

240 

4,800 

260 

5,200 

270 

5,720 

250 

5,000 

Hamilton  Mines, . 

i 

192 

9,216 

185 

8,880 

190 

9,120 

180 

8,640 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

3 

380 

4,275 

350 

3,937 

270 

3,240 

370 

4, 162 

250 

3,000 

200 

2,400 

400 

4,500 

265 

3,180 

Pine  Creek, . 

6 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  .  . 

220 

8.800 

215 

8,600 

220 

8,800 

225 

9,000 

Home  Bank,  No.  2, . 

310 

6,200 

315 

6,300 

320 

6,400 

310 

6,200 

Natrona  Mine, . 

3 

Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

140 

6,300 

120 

5,400 

125 

5,625 

100 

4,500 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .... 

4 

200 

7,000 

230 

8,050 

200 

7,000 

200 

7,0C0 

100 

3,500 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

100 

3,500 

166 

5,810 

250 

7,750 

150 

5,250 

166 

5,8:0 

300 

10,500 

300 

10,500 

200 

7,000 

300 

10,500 

Catfish  Mine, . 

2 

300 

... 

180 

220 

200 

250 

220 

140 

140 

Lower  Hillville,  . 

1 

180 

140 

200 

130 

.... 

Pacific  Slope, . 

4 

75 

2,625 

80 

2,800 

70 

2,450 

75 

2,625 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Bituminous. 
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Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

[  Outlet— size  of- feet. 

|  Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  outlet. 

ti f 

x  23 

*•>  a 

«  3 

3 

W  O 

*-> 

•—  3 

c  s 

u  3 
x  ~ 

£ 

3  — 

-  X  3 
= 

Z1 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  ! 

per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  i 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of  j 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

21  sq. 

400 

8, 400 

380 

7,980 

400 

8,400 

390 

8,198 

Mercer  county. 

17  &q. 

330 

5,610 

320 

5,440 

330 

5,6i0 

340 

5,780 

30  sq. 

130 

3.900 

125 

3,750 

142 

4.220 

120 

3.600 

Butler  countv. 

59  sq . 

327 

20,293 

384 

22,650 

350 

19,470 

401 

23,659 

Allegheny  county. 

7xni 

480 

11,760 

460 

10,270 

460 

10,270 

430 

10, 535 

Mercer  county. 

9 

550 

4, 950 

550 

4,950 

550 

4,950 

550 

4,950 

Beaver  county. 

20 

475 

9,  5i0 

460 

9,200 

416 

8. 3  0 

430 

8.600 

Mercer  county. 

8^x9 

48 

4,578 

65 

4,940 

67 

5, 092 

67 

5,092 

Jefferson  county. 

25 

130 

3,250 

136 

3, 400 

136 

3,400 

130 

3,150 

do. 

30 

270 

9,720 

295 

10,620 

280 

10,080 

275 

9,900 

Lawrence  county. 

12 

350 

4.200 

Venango  county. 

32 

6,500 

6,400 

6,800 

6,600 

Mercer  county. 

4x  4 

350 

5,600 

330 

5,760 

365 

5,840 

do. 

Butler  county. 

30 

400 

12,000 

420 

12,600 

420 

12,600 

410 

12.300 

Mercer  count v. 

25 

200 

5,0' 0 

190 

4,750 

190 

4,750 

125 

3, 125 

Clarion  county. 

25 

180 

4  550 

260 

6,500 

125 

3,125 

no 

2.750 

25 

200 

5.000 

180 

4,. 500 

170 

4.250 

133 

3,325 

25 

310 

7,750 

3(0 

7.500 

200 

5, 000 

120 

3,000 

3fx  51 

700 

12,950 

710 

13,135 

710 

13,135 

725 

13  412 

Lawrence  county. 

320 

6, 384 

310 

6,360 

330 

6.680 

300 

6  200 

Mercer  county. 

5'  2" 

200 

3, 788 

175 

3,314 

do. 

3'  8" 

25 

400 

10,000 

385 

9,625 

425 

10.625 

380 

9.500 

Jefferson  county. 

225 

9,834 

250 

10,928 

230 

10,083 

200 

8,758 

Mercer  county. 

16 

100 

1,600 

Armstrong  county. 

5x  8 

250 

10,000 

210 

9,600 

250 

10,000 

260 

10.400 

Merer  county. 

5x7 

170 

5,950 

175 

6, 125 

165 

5, 775 

160 

5,600 

do. 

75 

2  0 

15,750 

93 

6,975 

80 

6.000 

65 

4,875 

Allegheny  county. 

20 

244 

4,880 

2  >A 

4, 480 

232 

4,64) 

224 

4,480 

Armstrong  county. 

5x5 

600 

1,500 

500 

12,500 

500 

12,500 

400 

10,000 

Clarion  county. 

4x6 

120 

2,800 

150 

3,600 

150 

3,600 

100 

2,400 

do. 

6x7 

87 

3,654 

78 

3,276 

74 

2,108 

68 

2,856 

do. 

4x6 

140 

3,c60 

156 

3,744 

168 

4,032 

144 

3,456 

7x5 

300 

150 

150 

125 

do. 

7x5 

210 

140 

130 

130 

7x5 

325 

225 

375 

210 

do. 

4ix5 

365 

7,908 

325 

7,042 

335 

7,672 

345 

7,475 

Mercer  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

C 

Name  of  Operatok. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  euglnes. 

Horse  power. 

Belleview  Mine, . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

1 

1 

10 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

P.  Y.  Hite,  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Pancoast  Mine,  . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

.  . 

•  • 

Beaver  Mine, . 

Lee  &  Patterson,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .  . 

T.  J.  Skidmore, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Stewardson  Furnace  M., 

F.  B.  &  A.  Loughlin,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

Bituin.  block,  . 

Shalt,  .  .  . 

2 

20 

25 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .  . 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

75 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Lower  Hillville, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Mine,  ... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Mine,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Diamond  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

Diamond  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Hamilton  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

J.  Phillips  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy, . 

Bituminous, 

Dritt,  .  . 

Burnett  Bank, . 

A.  Burnette,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Pine  Creek  Furnace  M., 

Brown  &Mosgrove, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  ... 

Buhl,  Westerman  &Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

50 

Home  Bank,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

2 

1 

25 

Sligo  Branch  Mine,  .  - 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

Pierce  &  Frampton,  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

Oakland,  No.  3 . 

Pierce  &  ^cott, . .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

Frank  Williams,  . 

Bituminous, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Pacific  Slope  Mine,  .  .  . 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co.,  .  .  .  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Baker  Bank, . 

D.  C.  Benham, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Bethel,  No.  2, . 

Curtis  &  Boyce, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

3b 

Maple  Grove  Mine,  .  .  . 

S.  P.  McCalmont, . 

Bituminous, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Cannelton  Mine, . 

I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Bitum.  cannel, 

do.  .  .  . 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Barnes'  Mine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Wampum  Furnace  Mine, 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Red  Bank  Colliery,  .  .  . 

William  Welsh,  ...  ...... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

laiioi 
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respective  Oollieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  February,  1879. 


c. 

a 


Ventilation. 


1st  week. 


O  3 


O  £ 


Z  J3  — 
3  - 


2d  week.  3d  week. 


o  - 


tc<-> 
Z  a 

■fj  z 

■a  — < 


a 

w  <-> 

a  . 

3 

-  w 

=  - 

•2  ~ 

a£ 

U.  *j 

a 

"5  53 

CJ  •' 

v-  % 

,  a 

©  3 

— 

O  3 

a 

«-  kxJ 

X  — 

?  a 

a  a  a 

"a  S 

O  u 

©  ^ 

3 

is-* 

a  X 

4th  week. 


a  « 


o- 


u.  U-> 
w  3  a> 
35  —  — 

—  'fi  z 

5  »  — 
3 


1 

40 

2 

8 

50 

5 

2,512 

2 

46 

201 

9,246 

244 

1 *,224 

187 

8,602 

51 

111 

6,661 

140 

7,140 

154 

8, 109 

33 

2 

5 

40 

3 

1 

2 

25 

8 

6 

39 

2 

2,223 

3 

6x7 

120 

5,040 

120 

5,040 

108 

4,536 

115 

4,839 

93 

20 

20 

133 

8 

5 

2,692 

2 

5jx6 

200 

9,900 

275 

9,075 

275 

9,075 

280 

9,240 

120 

12 

10 

142 

7 

1 

5,000 

3 

7x7 

150 

7,  450 

150 

7,4.50 

150 

7,450 

200 

9,800 

5x5 

180 

4,500 

250 

6,250 

190 

3,750 

190 

3,750 

7x5 

160 

5,600 

100 

3,500 

100 

3,500 

100 

3,000 

1 

34 

5 

10 

49 

9 

1 

*69, 100 

4 

10S 

90 

9,720 

65 

7,020 

30 

3,240 

60 

6,480 

16 

11 

17 

44 

8 

1,518 

2 

24 

188 

4,512 

204 

4, 893 

224 

5, 1876 

164 

3,936 

2 

40 

12 

20 

72 

3 

4 

1,823 

2 

4x1 

365 

5,810 

370 

3,920 

375 

6,000 

365 

5,840 

5 

70 

2 

3 

75 

4 

1,000 

2 

7x6 

269 

10,920 

250 

10,500 

265 

11,130 

260 

10,920 

1 

120 

28 

28 

176 

10 

5, 340 

3 

32* 

248 

7,916 

250 

8, 125 

245 

8,082 

265 

8,612 

31 

200 

6,200 

190 

5,890 

195 

6, 045 

200 

6,200 

22 

100 

2,000 

110 

2,420 

105 

2,310 

120 

2,040 

75 

25 

10 

110 

5 

3,030 

2 

7x5 

375 

300 

425 

200 

7x5 

250 

250 

300 

160 

56 

3 

4 

63 

3 

1,657 

2 

7i  x6 

2  0 

250 

165 

300 

71 

5 

2 

78 

10 

1 

4,285i 

D 

36 

400 

14,400 

400 

14,400 

190 

6, 840 

400 

14,400 

36 

200 

7,200 

75 

2  700 

no 

3,960 

200 

7,200 

36 

250 

9,000 

100 

3,600 

120 

4,320 

200 

7,200 

36 

100 

3,600 

90 

3,240 

105 

4,780 

110 

3,980 

36 

300 

10,800 

333 

11,988 

290 

10, 440 

300 

10,800 

30 

4 

34 

4 

1,400 

3 

7x7 

150 

7,350 

140 

6,860 

145 

7, 105 

145 

4, 105 

35 

10 

45 

2 

1 

1,800 

3 

54 

200 

10, 800 

200 

10,800 

185 

9,990 

190 

10,260 

54 

4 

6 

64 

4 

2 

1,500 

3 

5'  6" 

292 

9,052 

322 

9,982 

301 

9,331 

285 

8,835 

5'  6" 

4 

39 

12 

51 

2 

1,000 

5x12 

120 

7,200 

115 

6,900 

118 

7,080 

125 

7,509 

15 

7 

5 

27 

4 

603 

2 

4x5 

120 

2,400 

1 

16 

4 

1 

21 

1 

375 

2 

6£x6£ 

90 

3  780 

95 

3,990 

87 

3, 654 

80 

3,369 

17 

7 

.  .  . 

24 

4 

3 

*36,000 

3 

35 

100 

3,500 

5 

12 

4 

4 

20 

1 

784 

2 

5ix7 

300 

11,550 

280 

10,780 

250 

9,625 

280 

10,780 

50 

13 

7 

70 

4 

3,200 

1 

5x9 

155 

6,975 

160 

7,200 

145 

6,525 

140 

6,300 

42 

11 

53 

3 

1,412 

2 

6x7 

87 

3,654 

97 

4,174 

77 

3,234 

no 

4,620 

6x7 

67 

2,8  4 

52 

2,184 

47 

1,974 

42 

1,764 

2 

45 

4 

10 

59 

3 

1,806 

2 

5x5 

255 

11,250 

400 

10,000 

600 

15,600 

380 

9,500 

4 

35 

2 

9 

46 

2 

834 

14 

5 

19 

2 

1,673 

2 

6x7 

120 

5,040 

120 

5,040 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

2 

40 

16 

23 

79 

4 

2,512s1 

3 

3  10 

X 

400 

10,720 

365 

8,231 

360 

8,160 

375 

8,451 

80 

20 

16 

116 

8 

3,000 

2 

7  0 
6x7 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,500 

3 

54 

12 

11 

77 

3 

1,400 

2 

4x5 

210 

4,200 

210 

4, 200 

210 

4,200 

210 

4,200 

23 

7 

4 

34 

2 

2 

571 5 

20 

2 

4 

26 

2 

1 

1,000 

2 

7x8 

90 

5,040 

90 

5,040 

90 

5,040 

90 

5,040 

82 

18 

18 

118 

6 

3 

3,600 

30,000 

30,000 

88 

16 

20 

124 

7 

3 

4,600 

45 

5 

6 

56 

5 

3 

3,000 

3 

6x7 

185 

7,770 

195 

8,190 

180 

7,560 

200 

8,400 

5x3 

190 

2,850 

185 

2,  775 

200 

3,000 

170 

2,550 

6x6 

200 

7, -200 

190 

6,840 

195 

7,020 

185 

6,660 

•  • 

27 

4 

31 

1 

1 

912 

2 

45 

75 

3,375 

65 

2,925 

125 

5,625 

75 

3,375 

*  Bushels. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading 
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=  Ho 
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Belleview  Mine,  . 

102 

5,100 

105 

5,500 

123 

1 

6,150 

182 

8,  C08 

153 

6,732 

HO 

6, 160 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

6 

lfO 

4,500 

100 

4.500 

83 

3.960 

95 

4,275 

Beaver  Mine,  ....... 

120 

3,476 

110 

2,941 

110 

2, 941 

120 

3. 210 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .... 

4 

170 

5.950 

250 

8,750 

150 

5.250 

170 

5, 950 

150 

5,200 

150 

5.250 

150 

5.250 

150 

5,250 

100 

3,500 

250 

8,750 

125 

4.875 

125 

4,375 

200 

7,500 

150 

5,250 

200 

7, 500 

200 

7,5C0 

Natrona  Mine, . 

3 

Stevvardson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

100 

4,500 

125 

5.625 

125 

5, 625 

96 

4,320 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

1 

205 

4, 100 

210 

4,2t0 

2  5 

4,3f0 

205 

4,100 

Wise  Shaft, . 

260 

4,550 

280 

4, 900 

3(0 

5,250 

25*1 

4,375 

265 

4.770 

260 

4,680 

260 

5,040 

210 

3, 780 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

4 

300 

6.000 

355 

5.325 

345 

5.165 

350 

5,250 

350 

5,  *50 

3  0 

6,200 

300 

6,0  0 

29  J 

5.800 

100 

2,400 

95 

2,280 

100 

2,4(0 

110 

2,600 

220 

4,4C0 

2  0 

4,200 

200 

4,100 

200 

4,000 

Catfish  Mine, . 

2 

325 

260 

400 

1&0 

225 

210 

260 

140 

Lower  Hillville, . 

1 

190 

230 

140 

25 1 

Fairmount  Mine, . 

5 

300 

7.5f0 

300 

7,500 

180 

4,500 

200 

5,000 

150 

3.750 

110 

2,750 

110 

2,750 

150 

3.750 

Fairmount  Mine, . 

200 

5,0i)0 

105 

2,625 

135 

2. 875 

195 

4.875 

95 

2,375 

95 

2,»'50 

95 

2. 375 

HO 

2,750 

210 

6.000 

250 

6,250 

255 

6,375 

210 

5.-500 

Diamond  Coal  Mine,  .... 

2 

120 

3,^00 

125 

3, 750 

129 

3,g7<) 

130 

3.900 

Hamilton  Coal  Mine,  .... 

3 

170 

9,350 

170 

9,350 

155 

8,525 

160 

8,8' 0 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .... 

6 

45') 

7.200 

437 

6,992 

440 

7,040 

445 

7,120 

Neshanuock.  No.  2,  .... 

4 

290 

5,720 

261 

5,200 

250 

5,000 

270 

5,720 

Philadelphia  Mine, . 

2 

Burnett  Bank,  . 

2 

89 

3,738 

94 

3,948 

85 

3,770 

80 

3, 360 

Pine  Creek  Furnace  Mine, 

6 

Home  Bank,  No.  1, . 

220 

8,S00 

210 

8,400 

2C0 

8,oro 

225 

9,000 

Horae  Bank,  No.  2, . 

315 

6,300 

325 

6,500 

320 

6,400 

310 

6,2C0 

Sligo  Branch  Mine, . 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

425 

4,575 

350 

3,850 

270 

3,191 

400 

4,400 

200 

2,4i0 

225 

2,700 

140 

1,346 

195 

2,340 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

2 

Washington  Mine, . 

3 

100 

4,200 

ICO 

4,200 

95 

3.990 

iro 

4,2C0 

Pacific  Slope  Mine, . 

4 

70 

2,450 

80 

2,800 

70 

2,625 

60 

2,100 

Baker  Bank, . 

2 

203 

7,200 

200 

7,200 

2C0 

7,200 

2f0  ' 

7,200 

Bethel,  No.  2. . 

1 

250 

2,000 

250 

2,000 

250 

2,000 

250 

2,000 

Maple  Drove  Mine,  ... 

Canuelton  Mine, . 

1 

700 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

7C0 

4,2C0 

700 

4,200 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

Barnes’  Mine,  . 

Wampum  Furnace  Mine,  . 

5 

270 

15,120 

265 

14, 840 

260 

14,560 

270 

15.120 

Red  Bank  Colliery, . 

■  M 

80 

3,600 

70 

3,150 

100 

4,500 

75  | 

1 

3,375 
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Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania. — Continued. 


Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TII  WEEK. 

Averaore  velocity  per 
miuute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of-feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet,  i 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 

per  minute  at  outlet.  , 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  miuute  passing 
out. 

e  J 
r'  — 

tz 

O  O 

h  si 

Sj  1) 

of 
>  — 

gu 

— 

Oi  a. 
> 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  m’lnute  at  outlet. 

CD 

o  * 

S  a 

3 

O  V 

3 

OS 

u  3 

£3 

S  £  3 

=  3,0 

X 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

.... 

59 

374 

22,066 

368 

21,712 

417 

24,603 

Allegheny  county. 

do. 

68 

5,192 

65 

4,969 

48 

4,578 

63 

4,820 

Jefferson  county. 

„  . 

3|xi=i 

725 

13,  l> 

700 

12.1*50 

700 

l'.’  950 

710 

13,135 

Lawrence  county. 

5x  5 

300 

7, 5*  0 

500 

12, 5^0 

300 

7,500 

350 

8  700 

Clarion  county. 

4x4 

150 

3,000 

200 

4,000 

175 

3,500 

2.50 

5,000 

75 

75 

5, 6 ’5 

80 

4,500 

45 

3,225 

55 

4,125 

A lleghe»  y  county. 

20 

192 

3,810 

2 1 

4,210 

232 

4.610 

172 

3. 440 

Armstrong  county. 

4x  4 

350 

6,500 

355 

5,680 

360 

5,760 

360 

5, 600 

Mercer  county. 

.... 

7x34 

480 

11,760 

460 

11,270 

450 

10,270 

465 

11,392 

do. 

21 

355 

7,455 

360 

7,560 

350 

7,350 

370 

7,770 

do. 

17 

360 

6,120 

390 

6,630 

380 

6,460 

375 

6,375 

7x5 

250 

275 

300 

150 

Clarion  county. 

7x  5 

2<K) 

225 

200 

140 

.... 

7x5 

325 

375 

200 

425 

do. 

25 

300 

7,500 

300 

7,500 

180 

4.500 

200 

5,000 

do. 

25 

150 

3,750 

110 

2,750 

no 

2.750 

150 

3,750 

25 

200 

5.000 

105 

2,625 

115 

2,875 

195 

3,875 

do. 

25 

95 

2.375 

90 

2,250 

95 

2,375 

110 

2.750 

25 

240 

6,000 

250 

6,250 

255 

6, 375 

220 

5,500 

5x5 

100 

2,500 

112 

2, 800 

115 

2,  -75 

100 

2,500 

Jefferson  county. 

25 

450 

12,225 

4’0 

12,225 

435 

10. 875 

410 

11,000 

.... 

do. 

5x4 

473 

9  460 

470 

9,  400 

461 

9,240 

453 

9,060 

Mercer  county. 

330 

6,880 

310 

6,360 

320 

6,384 

315 

6,505 

.... 

(In. 

3x  4 

310 

4.080 

Venango  county. 

5x6 

133 

3.990 

133 

3, 990 

122 

?,  640 

112 

3,360 

Butler  county. 

16 

no 

1,600 

Armstrong  county. 

5x8 

250 

10,  WO 

240 

9.000 

220 

8.800 

200 

8,000 

Mercer  county. 

5x7 

175 

6.125 

180 

6,  HO 

165 

5,775 

168 

5, 600 

*1". 

6x7 

87 

3,654 

97 

4,174 

77 

3,231 

no 

4,620 

Clarion  county. 

4x  6 

110 

2, 6*0 

125 

3.  >00 

140 

3,360 

160 

.3,840 

8'  " 

255 

11,163 

200 

8,756 

150 

6,567 

225 

9,831 

Mercer  county. 

x  5' 

160 

3, 465 

155 

3,557 

do. 

300 

5, 100 

4(0 

3, 400 

6x7 

120 

5,040 

120 

5,010 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

Jefferson  county. 

4'V' 

365 

7,908 

345 

7,475 

350 

7,583 

355 

7,691 

Mercer  county. 

5'T.' ' 

6x6 

450 

16.200 

450 

16.200 

450 

16,200 

450 

16,200 

Beaver  county. 

2gX  4 

32i) 

3,200 

320 

3,2t0 

320 

3,200 

320 

3,200 

Mercer  eon nty. 

Venango  county. 

3x3 

550 

4,950 

450 

4,950 

550 

4,950 

550 

4,950 

Beaver  conn t  y. 

Mercer  county. 

Butler  county. 

6x6 

360 

12,950 

315 

12.420 

360 

12,960 

355 

12.780 

Lawrence  county. 

45 

75 

3,375 

70 

3,150 

125 

5,625 

100 

4,500 

Armstrong  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  COiLiEBY. 

Name  of  Operatob. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Natrona  Mine,  ...... 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Hite,  No.  2,  . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Stewardson  Furnace  M., 

F.  B.  &  A.  Loughlin, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Pine  Creek  Furnace  M., 

Brown  &  Mosgrove,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Nesliannock,  No.  2,  .  . 

J.  Philips  &  Co.,  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

20 

Wise  Shaft.  .  . . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Hickory  Mine, . 

Spearman  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

3 

1 

20 

Fairmount  Mine,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Mine,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount,  No.  4,  .  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

Frank  Williams,  .... 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Pancoast  Mine . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

50 

Home  Bank,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

do.  ' 

do.  ... 

1 

1 

25 

Burnette  Bank,  ..... 

A.  Burnette . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

1 

Jackson  Center  Mine,  .  . 

.Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mineral  Ridge, . 

T.  J.  Skidmore, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  • 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

L.  Hillville  Mine,  .... 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

I 

2b 

Pacific  Slope,  . 

Denham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Welsh  Bank,  ..... 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  . 

James  Kennedy, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Diamond  Mine, . 

Diamond  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Pardoe  Mines, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Bethel,  No.  2, . 

Curtis  &  Boyce,  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

35 

Sligo  Branch  Mine,  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

Driit,  .  .  . 

Beaver  Mine, . 

Lee  &  Patterson,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Barnes’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manufg  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

8 

Davidson  Mine,  .... 

W.  B.  Enos  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Hamilton  Mine,  .  .  . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Orangeville  Shaft,*  .  .  . 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft. 

Cannelton  Mine,*  .  .  . 

I.  F.  Mansfield,  .  .  . 

Bitum.  cannel, 

Dritt. 

Red  Bank, . 

W.  Welsh, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Reported  not  running  in  March. 
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respective  Collieries  in  l he  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  March ,  1879. 


Ventilation. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respecitve 
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100 
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Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 
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75 
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7,500 

320 

24,000 

300 

22,500 

80 

6,000 

Allegheny  countv. 

•  •  *  • 

60 

555 

33,300 

7  593 

35,580 

764 

75,840 

384 

23,040 

do. 

20 

184 

3,680 

212 

4,240 

172 

3,440 

212 

4,240 

Armstrong  countv. 

16 

100 

1,600 

do. 

320 

6,380 

280 

5,600 

310 

6,220 

300 

6,060 

•  .  .  . 

7x3* 
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11,270 

470 

11,575 

475 

11,637* 
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11,760 

do. 

4x8 

6,100 

6,300 

. 

6,200 

6,500 

do. 

25 

250 

6,250 

250 

6,250 

260 

6.500 

2C0 

5,000 

Clarion  county. 

25 

260 

6,500 

210 

5,250 

270 

6,7.0 

250 

6,250 

25 

150 

3, 750 

185 

4,625 

185 

4,625 

180 

4,500 

25 

180 

4,5L0 

190 

4,750 

150 

3,750 

170 

4,^50 

25 

110 

2,750 

133 

3,325 

133 

3,325 

133 

3,325 

do. 

90 

2,250 

.... 

do. 

6x7 

110 

4,620 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

110 

4,620 

.... 

Jefferson  countv. 

8x  9* 

63 

4,788 

66 

5,016 

67 

5,090 

60 

4, 560 

.... 

do. 

5x8 

260 

10,400 

270 

10, 800 

Mercer  county. 

5x7 

160 

5,600 

.... 

.... 

170 

5,950 

.... 

do.  * 

4x  5 

142 

2,840 

152 

3,033 

164 

3,282 

137 

2,744 

Butler  county. 

5x4 

420 

8.400 

430 

8,600 

440 

8,800 

460 

9,200 

Mercer  county. 

5x5 

500 

12,500 

500 

12,500 

375 

9,375 

300 

7,  .500 

.... 

Clarion  county. 

5x4 

260 

4,000 

150 

3,000 

250 

# 

5,000 

150 

3,000 

7x5 

1?5 

140 

110 

100 

do. 

7x5 

120 

120 

120 

110 

.  . 

7x5 

300 

230 

250 

225 

do. 

22* 

400 

9,000 

400 

9,000 

350 

7,825 

380 

8,550 

Mercer  county. 

17 

500 

8,500 

550 

9,350 

520 

8, 840 

490 

8,330 

4|x5 

425 

9,208 

400 

8,6fi6 

385 

8, 342 

555 

12,025 

do. 

6x6 

315 

11,340 

320 

11,520 

305 

10,980 

310 

11,160 

Lawrence  county. 

3x  4 

380 

4,560 

Venango  county. 

5x  5 

110 

2,750 

110 

2,750 

112 

2,800 

116 

2,900 

Jefferson  county. 

30 

480 

14,400 

480 

14,400 

460 

13, 800 

470 

14,100 

Mercer  county. 

10 

310 

3,100 

310 

3,100 

300 

3,  COO 

310 

3,100 

do. 

.  .  . 

36 

157 

5,642 

105 

2,520 

150 

5,400 

100 

2,400 

Clarion  county. 

24 

161 

3  864 

.  .  .  . 

3, 840 

310 

7,314 

3fx5* 

709 

12,950 

670 

12,395 

680 

12,580 

600 

12,025 

Lawrence  county. 

28 

24 

300 

8,400 

320 

8,960 

300 

8,400 

290. 

8, 120 

Butler  county. 

20 

27 

Lawrence  county. 

25 

Jefferson  county. 

Mercer  county. 

Beaver  countv. 

45 

75 

3, 150 

125 

1 

5,625 

125 

5,625 

130 

5,850 

Armstrong  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery. 

Name  op  Operator. 

Character  of  coal  — bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Neshaunock,  No.  2, 

J.  Phillips  &  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Coal  Center, . 

John  Bell . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

15 

Home  Bank,  No.  1, 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

50 

Home  Bank,  No.  2,  .  . 

do.  . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

25 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Fairmount,  No.  4,  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Stewardson  Furn.  Mine, 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

^Diamond  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

Diamond  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

♦Hamilton  Coal  Mine,  . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

75 

Natrona  Mine,  . 

Penn  Salt  Manuf’g  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Pacific  Slope, 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Baker  Bank, . 

L.  S.  Hoyt,  for  Scott  &  Co.,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Sutlierin  Bank,  . 

James  Sutlierin,  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

*Orangeville  Shaft,  .  .  . 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft. 

Welsh  Bank, . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

P.  Y'.  Hite, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Lower  Hillville  Mine,  . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

♦Catfish  Mine, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

do. 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams,  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

Frank  Williams, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Davidson  Mine, . 

W.  B.  Enos  &  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Red  BaiiK  Colliery,  .  . 

W.  Welsh, . 

do.  .  . 

Hickory  Mine, . 

Spearman  &  Co.,  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

3 

1 

20 

Cannelton  Mine, . 

I.  F.  Mansfield, . 

Bitum.  cannel, 

Drift,  . 

Burnette  Bank, . 

Greenville  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

8 

Pardoe  Mine,  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Lee  &  Patterson  Mine,  . 

Lee  &  Patterson,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

Pierce,  Frampton  &  Co.,  .... 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

Oakland  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

3 

1 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .  . 

T.  J.  Skidmore, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Reported  not  running  in  April 
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respective  Colleries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  April ,  1879. 


Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4th  week. 

CO 

>> 

CO 

0 

a 
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4 
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Jz 
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“K 
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a) 

ez 
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*3  o 
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o 
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0 

0 

«m 

o 

O 

3 

'O 

o 

Vh 

o 

02 

N 

o  £ 
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<  0 
o  — 

'of 

0 
o  — 

=i 

©-«  a 
o  — 

Jr 

u 

a 

h 

t- 

02 

CO 

£  B 

•^*0 

—  — 

3 

£  s  « 

0 

0 

0 

02 

02 

1 

M  «  M 

0-0  0 

■0  W 

0  c/3  e 

0  J>  0 

0) 

a 

a 

o 

0 

a 

a 

02 

2  v 

as- 

o  S 

5  £ 

°s. 

0  3  _ 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

*77 

©  ft 

3  ft  c3 

©  ft 

3  ft  rJ 

©  ft 

©  ft 

=  ft  ri 

z 

Z 

6 

Eh 

z 

5? 

H 

z 

> 

> 

z 

z 

z 

40 

8 

5 

53 

4 

2 

1,800 

3 

5^x54 

283 

8,632 

302 

9,211 

283 

8,632 

264 

8,052 

4 

40 

9 

49 

2 

1 

2,200 

1 

5x12 

70 

4,200 

65 

3.900 

72 

4,320 

68 

4,080 

1 

30 

5 

3 

38 

1,150 

3 

6x7 

5 

47 

15 

7 

69 

4 

4,000 

2 

54x7 

300 

11,550 

280 

10,780 

250 

9,625 

280 

10,780 

2 

16 

2 

4 

22 

2 

826 

1 

6x9 

150 

6,750 

70 

3 

11 

84 

10 

1 

4,684 

5 

36 

400 

14,400 

310 

11,160 

300 

10,800 

300 

10,800 

36 

310 

11,160 

305 

10,980 

290 

10,440 

250 

9,000 

36 

300 

10,800 

200 

7,200 

285 

10,260 

270 

9,720 

36 

200 

7,200 

150 

5,400 

125 

4,500 

120 

4,320 

36 

220 

7,920 

200 

7,200 

190 

5, 8-10 

185 

6,680 

11 

2 

2 

15 

2 

7532 

2 

36 

55 

1,980 

110 

3,960 

90 

3,240 

100 

3,600 

15 

9 

17 

41 

8 

1,432 

2 

24 

172 

4,128 

164 

3,936 

180 

4,320 

204 

4,896 

1 

110 

23 

20 

153 

9 

2 

324 

220 

7,210 

240 

8,180 

230 

7,475 

235 

7,635 

25 

200 

5,000 

210 

5,250 

195 

1,875 

205 

5, 125 

22 

120 

2,640 

190 

4,480 

180 

3,960 

125 

2,750 

1 

31 

7 

10 

48 

9 

1 

*71,800 

2 

108 

100 

10,800 

20 

2,160 

37 

3,996 

70 

7,560 

2 

47 

12 

23 

82 

4 

2,316 

3 

4x6 

460 

10,040 

440 

10,560 

450 

16,800 

360 

8,640 

65 

15 

12 

92 

6 

2,041 

2 

6x6 

200 

7,200 

220 

7,920 

240 

8,640 

170 

6,120 

12 

1 

13 

1 

400 

2 

74 

17 

91 

6 

3 

4,476 

3 

6x7 

190 

7,980 

180 

7,560 

175 

7,350 

180 

7,560 

5x3 

205 

3,075 

215 

3,225 

190 

2,850 

185 

2,775 

6x6 

175 

6,300 

190 

6,840 

160 

5,760 

175 

6,310 

5 

75 

5 

6 

86 

5 

5,000 

2 

7x6 

223 

9,366 

204 

8,568 

180 

7,560 

174 

7,308 

62 

3 

16 

81 

5 

2 

2 

42 

252 

10,584 

327 

13,734 

308 

12,936 

342 

14,364 

36 

222 

7,992 

213 

7,668 

242 

8,712 

237 

8,532 

46 

3 

1 

50 

3 

.  • 

1,165 

3 

74x6 

150 

6,750 

150 

6,750 

150 

6,750 

200 

9,000 

26 

7 

8 

41 

3 

3,047 

3 

6x7 

110 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

no 

4,620 

115 

4,830 

18 

3 

3 

24 

2 

1,812 

3 

6x7 

110 

4,6‘20 

120 

5,040 

115 

4,830 

no 

4,620 

50 

10 

14 

74 

5 

2 

1,400 

3 

41 

200 

8,200 

200 

8,200 

180 

7,380 

200 

8,300 

154 

100 

1,575 

100 

1,575 

100 

1,575 

90 

1,417 

13 

4 

5 

22 

2 

392 

2 

4x5 

120 

2,400 

34 

2 

36 

1 

1 

1,248 

3 

45 

90 

4,050 

no 

4,950 

100 

4,500 

105 

4,725 

3 

49 

12 

16 

77 

4 

2,616 

2 

5x8 

7,500 

7,300 

7,600 

7,700 

30 

3 

33 

1 

1 

1,000 

2 

7x8 

90 

5,040 

1 

30 

4 

1 

35 

1 

1 

500 

2 

6x7 

70 

2,910 

74 

3,108 

65 

2,730 

90 

3,780 

1 

84 

18 

20 

122 

8 

3 

5,760 

14 

30 

3C0 

9,000 

260 

7,800 

260 

7,800 

250 

7,  .500 

1 

83 

14 

16 

113 

6 

3 

4,416 

2 

30 

380 

11,400 

370 

11,100 

370 

11,100 

370 

11,100 

1 

90 

15 

25 

130 

8 

4 

3,800 

2 

54x6 

180 

5, 940 

190 

6,270 

200 

6,600 

170 

5,60 

7x3 

80 

1,680 

90 

1,890 

100 

2, 100 

70 

1,470 

2 

35 

4 

5 

44 

3 

1,750 

2 

5'  5" 

X 

220 

5,204 

230 

5,253\ 

190 

6,946 

230 

8,458 

4 

30 

4 

4 

38 

3 

5'  6” 
6'  0" 

3'  9" 

105 

17 

15 

137 

7 

1 

4,410 

3 

7x7 

150 

7,350 

150 

7,350 

120 

5,880 

150 

7,350 

5x5 

250 

6,250 

250 

6,250 

250 

6,250 

187 

4,675 

7x5 

100 

3,520 

100 

3,500 

300 

10,500 

120 

4,200 

*  Bushels. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Name  op  Colliery. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

<S  hP= 

Z 

3  rzZ 
-  So 

O 

o=£ 
j?  5  « 

£  3  Z 

sao 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading 

<s*1 

.—  X  _ 

a 

o  a° 

■sis 

tU 

=  AO 

Velocity  of  nir  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  fet  t 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .... 

510 

6,120 

520 

6,240 

560 

6,720 

580 

6,960 

1  csliannock,  No.  2,  .... 

3 

138 

4, 140 

128 

3,840 

140 

4,200 

130 

3,900 

(  oal  Center, . 

4 

Home  Hank,  No.  1, . 

220 

8,800 

210 

8,400 

200 

8,000 

225 

9,000 

Home  Rank,  No.  2,  .... 

310 

6,200 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

5 

333 

8,325 

300 

7, 500 

210 

5,250 

210 

5,250 

300 

7,500 

233 

5,825 

190 

4,750 

200 

5, 000 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

260 

6,500 

188 

4,560 

180 

4,500 

190 

4,750 

185 

4, 625 

133 

3,325 

110 

2,750 

105 

2, 625 

200 

5,000 

190 

4,750 

180 

4,500 

150 

3,750 

Fairmount,  No.  4, . 

3 

35 

875 

90 

2,250 

70 

1.750 

80 

2,000 

Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 

.... 

1 

100 

4,500 

116 

5,220 

100 

4,500 

125 

5,625 

Hamilton  Coal  Mine,  .... 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  . . 

2 

200 

3,200 

200 

3,200 

195 

3,070 

200 

3,200 

200 

4,000 

200 

4,000 

190 

3,800 

195 

3,900 

150 

2,400 

150 

2,400 

180 

2,880 

160 

2, 560 

130 

3,120 

130 

3,120 

140 

3,360 

140 

3,360 

Natrona  Mine, . 

3 

Pacific  Slope, . 

4 

Baker  Bank, . 

5 

3,500 

4,000 

4,600 

3,000 

Sutkerin  Bank,  . 

1 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

3 

250 

14,000 

280 

15,680 

245 

13,720 

230 

12,880 

Wise  Shaft,  ...  . 

2 

200 

2,800 

180 

2, 520 

175 

2,450 

150 

2, 100 

230 

4,830 

220 

4,620 

210 

4,410 

200 

4,200 

Hite,  No.  2,  . 

5 

190 

7,600 

251 

10,040 

228 

9, 120 

252 

10,080 

118 

4,327 

133 

4,854 

232 

5,800 

247 

6,175 

261 

1,118 

346 

13, *2 11 

270 

6,750 

230 

5,750 

484 

16,940 

612 

21,420 

479 

18,441 

408 

15,708 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

5 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

95 

4,275 

Washington  Mine, . 

5 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,500 

95 

4,215 

90 

4,050 

Davidson  Mine, . 

3 

100 

2,750 

100 

2,750 

100 

2,750 

100 

2,750 

70 

1,050 

70 

1,050 

70 

1,050 

70 

1,050 

50 

1,650 

50 

1,600 

50 

1,650 

50 

1,650 

Philadelphia  Mine,  ..... 

2 

Reel  Bank  Colliery, . 

95 

4,275 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,500 

Hickorv  Mine, . 

2 

6,500 

6,400 

6,600 

6,300 

Canneiton  Mine, . 

1 

700 

4,200 

Burnette  Bank, . 

2 

78 

3,024 

76 

3,040 

67 

2,680 

92 

3,680 

Barnes'*  Mine, . 

4 

.... 

Pardoe  Mine,  .  . 

4 

Lee  &  Patterson  Mine,  .  .  . 

100 

2,100 

120 

2,520 

130 

2,730 

90 

1,890 

350 

7,350 

370 

7,770 

390 

8,190 

330 

6,930 

230 

4,140 

250 

4,500 

260 

4,680 

220 

3,960 

Oakland,  No,  2, . 

2 

102 

2,200 

90 

1,987 

160 

2,613 

110 

2,428 

350 

3,787 

280 

3,270 

320 

3,000 

360 

3,791 

Oakland,  No.  3,  . 

2 

/ 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine . 

6 

200 

7,500 

150 

5,2-50 

200 

7,500 

100 

3, 500 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

187 

6,515 

100 

3,500 

125 

4,375 

187 

6,515 

150 

5,250 

125 

4,375 

125 

4, 375 

187 

6,545 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

75 

2,520 

100 

3, 50C 

150 

1 

5,250 

200 

7,500 

200 

7,500 

300 

10.50C 
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Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week.  ! 

3d  week. 

4th  week.  1 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  1 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  mluutee  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

m  until. 

5x4 

470 

9,400 

440 

8,800 

420 

8, 400 

460 

9,2C0 

Mercer  county. 

214 

4,160 

210 

3,830 

216 

4,222 

211 

3,900 

do. 

6x7 

Lawrence  county. 

5x8 

250 

10,000 

240 

9,600 

220 

8,800 

260 

10,400 

Mercer  county. 

5x7 

170  | 

5,950 

do. 

25 

333 

8,325 

300 

7,500 

210 

5,250 

210 

5,250 

Clarion  county. 

25 

300 

7,500 

233 

5,825 

190 

4,750 

200 

5,000 

25 

260 

6,500 

180 

4,500 

180 

4,500 

190 

4,750 

25 

185 

4,625 

133 

3,325 

110 

2,750 

105 

2,625 

25 

200 

5,000 

190 

4,750 

180 

4,500 

150 

3.750 

25 

35 

875 

90 

2,250 

70 

1,750 

80 

2,000 

do. 

20 

184 

3,680 

172 

3,440 

192 

3, 840 

212 

4,240 

Armstrong  county. 

Jetlerson  county. 

.... 

do. 

22£ 

350 

7,850 

370 

8,140 

360 

8,100 

355 

7.987 

i  Mercer  county. 

17 

480 

8,160 

460 

7,920 

470 

7,990 

490 

8,260 

75 

120 

9,000 

80 

6,000 

40 

3,000 

100 

7, 500 

Allegheny  county. 

x  5 

480 

10,400 

520 

11,266 

370 

8,016 

370 

8,016 

Mercer  county. 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

320 

9,600 

350 

10,500 

240 

7,200 

;  Beaver  couuty. 

Mercer  county. 

6x6 

335 

12,060 

345 

12, 420 

315 

11,310 

290 

10,440 

1  Lawrence  county. 

7x3£ 

460 

11,270 

430 

10,535 

375 

9,187£ 

365 

8,912 

Mercer  county. 

. . . . 

60 

584 

35,040 

669 

40, 140 

612 

36,720 

621 

37,260 

j  Allegheny  county. 

7x5 

300 

10,500 

300 

10,500 

250 

8,750 

300 

10,500 

Clarion  county. 

do. 

Six  9 

60 

4,560 

67 

5,092 

60 

4,560 

65 

4,910 

Jefferson  county. 

6x7 

110 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

115 

4,830 

110 

4,620 

do. 

27 

190 

5,130 

190 

5,130 

190 

5, 130 

190 

5,130 

Lawrence  county. 

3x4 

■ 

320 

3,840 

Venango  county. 

45 

100 

4,500 

110 

4,950 

100 

4,500 

105 

4,725 

Armstrong  county. 

4x8 

7,900 

7,700 

7,800 

7,600 

!  Mercer  county. 

6x6 

.  . 

130 

4,68) 

Beaver  county. 

4x5 

152 

3,040 

150 

3,040 

131 

2,680 

184 

3,680 

Butler  couuty. 

30 

400 

12,000 

400 

12,000 

370 

11,100 

370 

11,100 

do. 

36 

400 

14,400 

365 

13,140 

365 

13,140 

360 

12,960 

Mercer  county. 

5^x7 

700 

(  26,600 

720 

27,360 

740 

28,120 

680 

25,840 

Lawrence  county. 

5'  5" 

150 

6,588 

160 

7,027 

170 

7,466 

200 

8,784 

Mercer  county. 

8'  1" 

do. 

5x5 

500 

12,500 

375 

9,175 

375 

9,375 

300 

7,500 

Clarion  county. 

5x4 

150 

3,000 

200 

4,000 

175 

3,500 

200 

4,000 

■ 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics, 


[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

fc 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  ol  coal  bituminous  or 

semi-bltuminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps-liow  many. 

|  Number  of  engines. 

1  Horse  power. 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Wise  Shaft,  . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Hickory  Mine, . 

Spearman  &  Co..  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

3 

1 

20 

Clinton  Mine, . 

Clinton  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Catfish  Stine, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Lower  H illville  Mine,  .  . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

20 

25 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

2 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

J.  Phillips  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Coal  Center, . 

John  Bell,  . 

Bituminous,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

15 

AVelsliBank, . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Baker  Bank, . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Stonehoro1  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

1 

75 

Reimerton  Mine,  .... 

J.  McCollum, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Stewardson  Fur’ceMine, 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmout,  No.  4,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

Frank  Williams,  . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams, 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Pancoast  mine,  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Mine,  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Pacific  Slope  Mine,  .  .  . 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co.,  .  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

do.  do. 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

Home  Bank.  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Cannelton  Mine,  .... 

I.  F.  Mansfield, . 

Bitum.  cannel, 

•Drift,  .  .  . 

Oakland,  No.  2,  .  . 

Pierce  &Frampton, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

*  Diamond  Mine,  .  .  . 

Pierce  &  Scott, . 

Diamond  Coal  Company, . 

do.  do.  .  . 
Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 
Drift. 

2 

1 

Pardoe  Stine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf ‘g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Barnes’’  Mine,  ... 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Burnette  Mine,  .  . 

A.  Burnett  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Maple  Grove  Mine,  .  . 

S.  P.  McCalmont, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Davidson  Mine,  .... 

W.  B.  Enos  &  Co., . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Jackson  Center  Mine,  .  . 

Jackson  Center  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy,  •  •  ■ . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Reported  not  running  in  month  of  May. 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  Mayx  1879. 
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50 

15 

10 

75 

6 
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9,000 

300 

10,800 

200 

7,200 

225 

8, 100 

6x6 

200 

7,200 

225 

8, 100 

150 

5, 400 

200 

7,200 

1 

no 

20 

20 

150 

9 

4,645 

3 

324 

210 

7, 100 

200 

6,500 

230 

7,415 

250 

8,125 

25 

200 

5,000 

220 

5,500 

210 

5,250 

200 

5,000 

22 
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2, 420 
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2,200 

105 

2,310 
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2,200 

12 

4 

16 

1 

1 

159 

15 

9 

17 
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1,731 
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21 
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3 

11 
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10 

1 

4,235| 

4 

36 
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333 

11,988 
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2.50 

9,000 

200 
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210 

7,560 

36 
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8,610 

216 

7,776 
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180 

6,480 

36 

190 

6,840 

185 

6,600 

180 

6,480 

150 

5,400 

30 

2 

2 

34 

2 

1,472* 

. . 

36 
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3,600 

no 

3, 960 

105 

3,780 
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3,600 

18 

3 

5 
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2 
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115 
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no 
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30 

3 

10 

43 

3 

1 
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2 

36 
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4,900 

70 
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67 

2,412 

2 

40 

10 

23 

73 

4 

2,087j 

3 

4x6 

410 

9,810 

320 

7,680 

400 

9, 600 

320 

7,680 

47 

10 

8 

65 

4 

3,700 

2 

54x7 

140 

5,390 

150 

5,775 

115 

4,327 

170 

6,545 

15 

7 

4 

26 

2 

1,500 

1 

5x9 

65 

2,935 

75 

3,375 

70 

3,150 

65 
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34 

2 

36 

3 

2 

384 

90 
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180 
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125 

4,750 

130 

5,005 

2 

39 

10 

49 

3 

1,800 

2 
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x 
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135 

5,444 
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6, 856 

4 
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3 

9 

43 
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1 

5'  7 " 
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20 
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1 

30 

3 

2 
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1 

1 
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2 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  of  Colliery. 
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175 

4,375 

199 

4,9a5 

233 

5,825 

299 

7,475 

261 

6,525 

232 

5,800 

289 

6,225 

517 

19,404 

365 

14,052 

484 

18,634 

,  422 

16,247 

Natrona  Mine, . 

3 

Wise  Shaft, . 

165 

2 

150 

2,100 

140 

1,960 

200 

2,800 

200 

2,800 

210 

4,4,0 

200 

4,200 

230 

4,830 

220 

4,620 

Hickory  Mine,  . 

2 

6,400 

6,300 

6, 500 

6,200 

Clinton  Mine, . 

200 

2,800 

200 

2,800 

220 

3,080 

240 

3,360 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

1 

160 

2,560 

155 

2,480 

160 

2,560 

140 

2,240 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

3 

140 

4,2C0 

145 

4,410 

138 

4,140 

145 

4,350 

Coal  Center, . . 

5 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

3 

260 

14,560 

280 

15, 680 

275 

15,400 

275 

15,400 

5 

200 

3,600 

250 

4,500 

150 

2,700 

200 

3,600 

Stonehoro’  Mine, . 

4 

200 

3,200 

210 

3,060 

210 

3,840 

240 

3,840 

190 

3,800 

180 

3,600 

190 

3,8U0 

200 

4,000 

150 

2,400 

160 

2,480 

170 

2,720 

160 

2,560 

160 

3,400 

150 

3,600 

140 

3,360 

150 

3,600 

Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

130 

5,850 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,500 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

4 

300 

7,500 

270 

6,750 

200 

5.0C0 

200 

5,000 

250 

9,000 

180 

4,500 

190 

4,750 

180 

4,500 

190 

4,750 

175 

4,375 

180 

4,500 

190 

4,750 

150 

3,750 

125 

3,125 

120 

3,000 

125 

3,125 

Fairmount,  No.  4, . 

3 

90 

2,250 

100 

2, 510 

95 

2,375 

90 

2,250 

Washington  Mine, . 

3 

90 

4,050 

95 

4,215 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

Pancoast  Mine,  . 

6 

95 

4,575 

100 

4,500 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

Sligo  Branch  Mine, . 

3 

105 

3,990 

80 

3,040 

61 

2,318 

42 

1,596 

Pacific  Slope  Mine,  .... 

4 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  .  .  .  .  . 

100 

4,000 

110 

4,400 

90 

3,600 

155 

6,200 

Horae  Bank,  No.  2, . 

220 

4,400 

250 

5,000 

220 

4,400 

240 

4,800 

Cannelton  Mine, . 

700 

3,840 

750 

4,060 

700 

3,840 

675 

3,655 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

2 

265 

3,005 

250 

2,835 

125 

2,712 

120 

2,064 

360 

3,780 

400 

4,200 

Oakland,  No.  3,  . . 

125 

2,C37 

120 

2,212 

150 

2,766 

135 

2,489 

140 

1,925 

140 

1,925 

165 

2,268 

160 

2,772 

Burnette  Mine, . 

2 

71 

2,982 

73 

3,066 

70 

2,940 

60 

2,646 

Maple  Grove  Mine, . 

50 

1,150 

50 

1,150 

30 

720 

30 

770 

Davidson  Mine, . 

3 

110 

2,970 

100 

2,700 

120 

3,240 

ICO 

2,700 

55 

1,025 

65 

975 

60 

900 

50 

750 

60 

1,980 

75 

2,475 

80 

2,640 

70 

2,310 

Jackson  Center  Mine,  .  . 

550 

6,600 

554 

6,648 

580 

6,960 

520 

6,240 

70 

1,225 

Reported  not  running  in  month  of  May. 
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Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month . 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  j 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

1  Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 
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Average  number  of 
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moutu. 

60 

669 

40, 140 

612 

36,720 

622 

37,320 

640 

38,400 

Allegheny  county. 

75 

do. 

7x3, 

380 

9,310 

350 

8,575 

365 

8,9121 

360 

8,220 

Mercer  county. 

4x8 

7,800 

7,600 

7,700 

7,900 

do. 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

300 

9,  COO 

320 

9,600 

310 

10,200 

Lawrence  county. 

7x5 

150 

5,250 

200 

7,000 

150 

5,250 

200 

7,000 

Clarion  county. 

7x5 

153 

5,250 

200 

7,000 

175 

6, 125 

150 

5,250 

do. 

4x4 

250 

4,000 

240 

3,840 

250 

4,000 

230 

3,680 

Mercer  county. 

220 

4,360 

230 

4,555 

214 

4,160 

227 

4,5J7 

do. 

6x7 

95 

3,990 

87 

3,654 

93 

4,110 

74 

3,108 

Lawrence  county. 

6x6 

320 

11,520 

365 

13, 140 

330 

11,830 

360 

12,960 

do. 

5x6 

3.50 

10,5C0 

400 

12,000 

200 

6,000 

250 

7,500 

Beaver  county. 

22 

3.50 

7,710 

340 

7,140 

360 

7,920 

370 

8,140 

Mercer  county. 

17 

410 

6,970 

420 

7,140 

450 

7,650 

420 

7,140 

Armstrong  county. 

20 

224 

4,  4 so 

200 

4,000 

184 

3,680 

196 

3,920 

do. 

25 

300 

7,500 

270 

6,750 

200 

5,000 

200 

5,000 

Clarion  county. 

25 

250 

9,  COO 

180 

4,500 

190 

4,750 

180 

4,500 

25 

190 

4,750 

175 

4,375 

180 

4,500 

190 

4,750 

25 

150 

3,750 

125 

3, 125 

120 

3,000 

125 

3,125 

25 

90 

2,250 

100 

2,500 

95 

2, 375 

90 

2,250 

do. 

6x7 

110 

4,620 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

110 

4,620 

Jefferson  county. 

85x9 

63 

4,788 

66 

5,016 

67 

5,092 

60 

4,530 

do. 

24 

306 

7,344 

250 

6,000 

220 

5,280 

156 

3,744 

Clarion  county.  • 

4jx5 

430 

10,316 

305 

6,608 

420 

9,100 

300 

6,500 

Mercer  county. 

5x8 

110 

4,400 

120 

4,800 

100 

4,000 

160 

6, 400 

do. 

5s  x  8 

60 

2,640 

70 

3,080 

65 

2, 860 

65 

2,860 

do. 

45£ 

130 

5,915 

120 

5,460 

115 

5,232 

120 

5,460 

Beaver  county. 

5' 5” 

140 

6,225 

130 

5,781 

170 

7,442 

165 

7,223 

Mercer  county. 

8'  1" 

do. 

Jefferson  county. 

Mercer  county. 

Butler  county. 

5x6 

98 

2,910 

105 

3,150 

100 

3,000 

88 

2,640 

.... 

do. 

5x5 

400 

10,000 

425 

10,625 

380 

9,500 

|  400 

10,000 

Venango  county. 

27 

200 

5,400 

240 

7,430 

230 

6,210 

250 

6,750 

Lawrence  county. 

5x4 

430 

8,600 

432 

8,640 

463 

9,260 

429 

8,580 

Mercer  county. 

3x4 

|.  .  .  . 

300 

3, 600 

Venango  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

* 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous . 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

N umber  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Hite,  No.  2 . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  . 

Frank  Williams, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Hickory  Aline, . 

Spearman  &  Co . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

3 

1 

20 

Carbon  Mine,  .  ... 

Carbon  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

.1.  Phillips  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Sligo  Branch  Mine,  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Baker  Aline,  . 

L.  S.  Hoyt,  ..... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

2 

20 

25 

Pacific  Slope,  . 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Cannelton, . 

I.  F.  Mansfield,  . . 

Bitum.  cannel, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company,  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Home  Bank,  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &Co., . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

50 

Hamilton  Mine, 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Stewardson  Furnace  M., 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin, . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Burnette  Bank,  .  . 

A.  Burnette,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Clinton  Mine,  . 

Clinton  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmonnt  Aline,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Mine,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Faiamount,  No.  4,  Mine, 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Pardoe  Mine,  . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

8 

Barnes’’  Mine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

8 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

1 

75 

Maple  Grove,  . 

S.  P.  McCalmont,  . 

do. 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

Pierce,  Frampton  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

Oakland  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

Red  Bank  Mine, . 

William  Welsh, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Philadelphia  Alines,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Beaver  Mines,  . 

Lee  &  Patterson,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  ... 

2 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Welsh  Bank, . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Coal  Center, . 

John  Bell,  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

1 

1 

15 

Bethel,  No.  2, . 

Curtis  &  Boyce, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

3 

35 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  June.  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miuers— men. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

1ST  WEEK 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

I  Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  | 

passing  in  per  minute  i 

at  inlet. 

1 

!  Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

62 

4 

16 

82 

5 

2 

3,894 

2 

42 

280 

11,760 

214 

8,998 

375 

15,760 

375 

15.760 

38 

327 

12,426 

451 

17,147 

327 

12,454 

441 

16,786 

22 

3 

3 

28 

2 

1,850 

2 

6x7 

115 

4,830 

110 

4, 620 

120 

5,040 

no 

4,620 

33 

8 

6 

47 

3 

3, 134 

2 

6x7 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

120 

5,040 

no 

4,620 

4 

54 

9 

17 

80 

5 

2,979^ 

2 

4x5 

9,000 

8,050 

9,0.50 

8,000 

23 

4 

5 

32 

1 

1 

1,000 

2 

3x4 

245 

2,940 

250 

3,000 

241 

2,928 

243 

2,916 

4 

41 

2 

10 

53 

3 

2,600 

1 

5x12 

80 

4,800 

75 

4,500 

70 

4,200 

68 

4,080 

32 

2 

7 

41 

2 

1,208 

2 

36 

140 

5,040 

110 

3,960 

170 

6, 120 

90 

3, 240 

55 

15 

10 

80 

6 

1,928 

2 

6x6 

200 

7,200 

250 

9,000 

300 

10,800 

225 

8,100 

2 

31 

15 

19 

65 

3 

4 

1,769 

2 

4x4 

270 

4,320 

265 

4,240 

270 

4,320 

275 

4,400 

2 

40 

10 

23 

73 

4 

1,782 

3 

4x6 

3.50 

4,800 

320 

7,680 

300 

7,200 

31 

2 

2 

35 

1 

1 

1,200 

2 

7x5j 

130 

5,005 

140 

5,390 

150 

5,775 

140 

5,390 

5 

76 

5 

6 

87 

5 

6,000 

2 

6x7 

180 

7,560 

165 

6,930 

155 

6,510 

160 

6,720 

5 

45 

11 

7 

63 

4 

3,300 

2 

5£x7 

100 

3,850 

110 

4,235 

120 

4,620 

95 

3, 657s 

40 

2 

9 

51 

2 

1 

2,500 

3 

54 

120 

6,480 

120 

6,480 

115 

6,210 

115 

6,210 

14 

8 

17 

39 

6 

1,363 

2 

24 

200 

4,800 

172 

4,128 

184 

4,416 

160 

3,840 

1 

27 

3 

1 

31 

i 

1,000 

2 

6x7 

80 

3,360 

74 

3, 108 

67 

2,814 

70 

2,940 

1 

31 

8 

10 

49 

10 

1 

*67,000 

4 

108 

60 

6,480 

50 

5,400 

55 

5,940 

60 

6,480 

7 

2 

3 

12 

1 

3 

435 

3 

6x7 

109 

4,200 

120 

5,040 

no 

4,620 

no 

4,620 

71 

3 

11 

85 

9 

1 

4,534 

5 

36  so. 

400 

14,400 

333 

11,988 

300 

10,800 

200 

7,200 

36  “ 

200 

7,200 

220 

7,920 

190 

7,840 

195 

7,020 

36  “ 

310 

11,160 

150 

5,400 

145 

5,210 

153 

5,400 

36  “ 

250 

9,000 

200 

7,200 

150 

5,400 

125 

4,500 

36  “ 

120 

4,320 

no 

2,960 

115 

4,140 

105 

3,780 

28 

2 

4 

31 

3 

1,297 

2 

36  “ 

100 

3,600 

105 

3,780 

no 

3,960 

90 

3,240 

1 

105 

16 

20 

14  L 

6 

3 

3, 155 

3 

48  “ 

320 

15,360 

300 

14,400 

300 

14,400 

310 

14,880 

1 

102 

27 

33 

162 

6 

3 

4,700 

12 

1 

120 

20 

20 

160 

9 

4,024 

4 

32 

260 

8,320 

270 

8,640 

250 

8,000 

240 

7,680 

25 

250 

6,250 

240 

6,000 

230 

5,750 

260 

6,500 

28 

3 

11 

42 

2 

866 

2 

36 

250 

8,100 

200 

7,200 

2 

34 

5 

4 

43 

3 

1,529 

2 

7' 6" 

200 

10,250 

285 

3,562 

6,425 

5,100 

8'  10' ' 

4 

32 

3 

4 

39 

2 

1,654 

1 

60 

2,899 

65 

3,131 

50 

1,916 

70 

2,795 

70 

2,683 

60 

2,359 

75 

3,645 

70 

2,430 

18 

2 

20 

1 

.  . 

1,248 

75 

3,375 

150 

6,750 

160 

7,200 

140 

6,300 

14 

4 

5 

23 

2 

645 

2 

4x5 

170 

2,400 

1 

60 

17 

30 

107 

9 

5 

2,332 

o 

5*x6 

200 

6,600 

175 

5,775 

180 

5,940 

190 

6,270 

33 

7 

5 

45 

4 

2 

1,200 

3 

283 

8,632 

281 

8,570 

280 

8,540 

302 

9,211 

90 

24 

114 

7 

4,040 

3 

6x7 

220 

9,240 

205 

8,610 

220 

9,240 

175 

7,350 

5x3 

175 

2,625 

190 

2,850 

180 

2,700 

215 

3,225 

6x6 

180 

6,480 

185 

6,660 

170 

6,120 

190 

6,840 

1 

35 

4 

4 

43 

900 

2 

42 

60 

2,520 

60 

2,520 

75 

3, 150 

80 

3,360 

3 

43 

7 

6 

56 

3 

143 

2 

20 

190 

3,800 

*  Bushels. 
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■Ventilation. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

t 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  WEEK. 

3D  week. 

4th  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  *  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current  [ 

per  minute  at  or  near  j 

face  ot  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  : 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 
or  near  face  of  head’g 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

4 

252 

10,080 

213 

8,550 

261 

10,450 

270 

10,830 

247 

6,175 

156 

3,918 

251 

6,295 

164 

6,243 

256 

6,400 

204 

6,106 

280 

7,006 

252 

6,318 

403 

15,515 

447 

17, 109 

479 

18,470 

460 

17,738 

Washington  Mine, . 

5 

95 

4,215 

90 

4,050 

120 

5,040 

90 

4,050 

Pan  coast  Mine, . 

6 

95 

3,990 

100 

4,500 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

Hickory  Mine, . 

3 

8,000 

7,050 

8,050 

7,000 

Carbon  Mine, . 

3 

100 

2,000 

105 

2,100 

102 

2,040 

99 

1,980 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .... 

4 

140 

4,200 

137 

4,110 

130 

3,900 

118 

3,540 

Sligo  Branch  Mine, . 

5 

73 

2,774 

70 

2,660 

72 

2,736 

45 

1,705 

Baker  Mine, . 

5 

150 

2,700 

200 

3,600 

275 

4,950 

175 

3,150 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

1 

180 

3,600 

175 

3,500 

180 

3,600 

185 

3,700 

Pacific  slope, . 

4 

Cannelton,  .  .  . 

700 

3,795 

675 

3,655 

625 

3,385 

700 

3,795 

Wise  Shaft, . 

210 

4,200 

175 

3,500 

165 

3,300 

170 

3,400 

200 

4,200 

180 

3,780 

175 

3,675 

180 

3,780 

Home  Bank, . 

70 

2, 800 

80 

3,2C0 

100 

4,000 

75 

3,000 

Hamilton  Mine,  .... 

4 

115 

6,210 

115 

6,210 

110 

5,910 

110 

5,940 

Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

125 

5,625 

104 

4,628 

100 

4,500 

96 

4,320 

Burnette  Bank, . 

2 

79 

3,318 

73 

3,066 

66 

2,772 

70 

2,940 

Natrona  Mine, . 

3 

Clinton  Mine, . 

200 

2,800 

220 

3,080 

240 

360 

200 

2,800 

Fairmount  Mine,  .... 

5 

260 

6,710 

290 

7,250 

270 

6,750 

130 

3,250 

180 

4,500 

280 

7,000 

175 

4,375 

140 

3,500 

Fairmount  Mine, . 

200 

5,000 

133 

3,325 

150 

3,750 

133 

3,325 

133 

3,325 

140 

3,500 

120 

3,000 

120 

3,000 

105 

2,625 

100 

2,500 

110 

2,750 

103 

2,575 

Fail-mount  Mine,  No.  4, 

3 

75 

1,875 

90 

2,250 

80 

2,000 

77 

1,925 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

4 

Barnes’  Mine,  . 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

5 

240 

3,840 

200 

4,000 

240 

3,840 

200 

3,200 

180 

3,600 

210 

3,360 

180 

3,600 

210 

4,200 

200 

3,200 

210 

3,360 

180 

2,880 

200 

3,200 

150 

3,600 

180 

4,320 

160 

3,840 

180 

4,320 

Maple  Grove, . 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

1 

3,478 

6,251 

3,437 

6,251 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

2 

140 

2,330 

150 

2,550 

120 

1,650 

200 

2,750 

135 

1,856 

170 

2,337 

136 

2,266 

130 

2,167 

Red  Bank  Mine,  . 

70 

3,150 

150 

6,750 

110 

7,200 

14) 

6,525 

Philadelphia  Mines,  .... 

38 

Beaver  Mines, . 

250 

6,875 

225 

6,187 

230 

6,325 

210 

6,600 

120 

1,620 

100 

1,350 

110 

1,485 

180 

1.620 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .... 

4 

560 

6,720 

554 

6,648 

580 

6,960 

520 

6,240 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

3 

280 

15,680 

265 

14,840 

280 

15,680 

275 

15,400 

Coal  Center,  . 

45 

1,890 

51 

2,142 

57 

2,394 

48 

2,016 

Bethel,  No.  2, . 

260 

3,900 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Where  Located. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of-feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  mluute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  miuute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per  1 

month. 

60 

612 

36,720 

669 

40,140 

689 

41,385 

612 

36,765 

Allegheny  county. 

6x7 

115 

4,830 

110 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

110 

4,620 

Jefferson  county. 

8|x9 

63 

4,819 

66 

5,016 

67 

5,092 

60 

4,56) 

do. 

6x6 

9,000 

8,050 

9,050 

8,000 

Mercer  county. 

5x8 

55 

2,200 

60 

2, 400 

56 

2,240 

50 

2,000 

do. 

205 

4,260 

195 

4,030 

190 

3, 915 

175 

3,570 

do. 

24 

275 

6,600 

260 

6,480 

275 

6,600 

270 

6,480 

Clarion  county. 

6x6 

300 

9,000 

350 

10,500 

400 

12,000 

325 

9,750 

Beaver  county. 

4x4 

250 

4,000 

240 

3,840 

250 

4,000 

260 

4.160 

Mercer  county. 

4'  4" 

320 

6,933 

300 

6,500 

315 

6,825 

do. 

5'  0" 

6|x6| 

130 

5,915 

125 

5,687 

125 

5,687 

130 

5,915 

Beaver  county. 

7x3a 

380 

9,310 

340 

8,330 

330 

8,085 

340 

8,330 

Mercer  county. 

5x8 

80 

3,200 

100 

4,000 

110 

4,400 

95 

3,800 

do. 

25 

115 

6,210 

115 

6,210 

110 

5,940 

110 

5,940 

Jefferson  countv. 

20 

203 

4, 160 

184 

3,680 

192 

3,840 

168 

3,360 

Armstrong  county. 

5ix5i 

111 

3,330 

102 

3,060 

92 

2,760 

98 

2,940 

Butler  county. 

75 

70 

5,250 

85 

6,375 

40 

3,000 

45 

3,375 

Allegheny  county. 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

340 

10,200 

320 

9,600 

360 

10,8-10 

Lawrence  county. 

*25 

260 

6,700 

290 

7,250 

270 

6,750 

130 

3,250 

Clarion  county. 

*25 

180 

4,500 

280 

7,000 

175 

4,375 

140 

3,500 

*25 

200 

5,000 

133 

3, 325 

150 

3,750 

133 

3,325 

do. 

*25 

133 

3,325 

140 

3,500 

120 

3,  COO 

120 

3,000 

*25 

105 

2,625 

100 

2,500 

110 

2,750 

103 

2,575 

*25 

75 

1,875 

90 

2,250 

80 

2,000 

77 

1,925 

do. 

*30 

500 

15,000 

500 

15,000 

480 

14,400 

500 

15,000 

Mercer  county. 

Butler  county. 

22 

400 

8,800 

410 

9,020 

360 

7,920 

440 

9,680 

Mercer  county. 

17 

420 

7,140 

400 

6,800 

450 

7,650 

400 

6,800 

5x5 

600 

15,000 

575 

14,375 

Venango  county. 

8'  0" 

7,900 

6,125 

6,783 

6,125 

Mercer  county. 

5' 5" 

110 

2,069 

125 

2,351 

170 

2,961 

170 

2,961 

do. 

155 

2,698 

160 

2,437 

140 

2,633 

145 

2,727 

75 

3,375 

160 

7,2C0 

165 

7,425 

140 

6,300 

Armstrong  county. 

3x4 

420 

5,040 

Venango  county. 

5^x7 

500 

19,000 

450 

17,100 

475 

18,050 

480 

18,240 

Lawrence  county. 

5x4 

470 

9,400 

420 

8,400 

432 

8,640 

430 

8,600 

Mercer  countv. 

6x6 

370 

13,320 

330 

11,880 

340 

12,210 

320 

11,520 

Lawrence  county. 

42 

66 

2,772 

63 

2,656 

60 

2,520 

78 

3, 276 

do. 

13 

310 

4,030 

Mercer  county. 

Square  feet. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery'. 

6 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps-liow  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horsepower. 

Hite,  No.  2,  . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Stewardson  Furnace  M., 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin,  . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

2 

20 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Hickory  Mine, . 

Spearman  &  Co., . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

3 

1 

20 

Clinton  Mine,  . 

Clinton  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  -  . 

Drift, 

Hamilton  Mine, . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  ... 

do. 

do.  .  . 

Soldier  Run  Mine,  .  .  . 

Powers,  Brown  &  Co. ,  .  .  , 

do. 

do. 

Neshannock,  No.  2, 

J.  Phillips  &  Co . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

20 

Carbon  Run  Mine,  .  . 

Carbon  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

Drift,  .  . 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Fairmount.  No.  4,  .  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Pancoast  Mine,  . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

Frank  Williams,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

75 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Home  Bank,  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co.,  .... 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

50 

Cannelton  Mine,  .... 

I.  F.  Mansfield, . 

Bitum.  cannel, 

Drift,  .  . 

Burnette  Bank,  .... 

A.  Burnette,  . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

1 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

Pierce,  Frampton  &  Co., . 

Bitnm.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

Oakland,  No.  3,  .... 

Oakland  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

2 

1 

Natrona  Mine,  . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

8 

Par  doe  Mine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

0 

Sligo  Branch  Mine,  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Baker  Bank,  .... 

L.  S.  Hoyt,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

*  Lee  &  Patterson,  .  .  .  . 

Lee  &  Patterson,  ... 

do. 

do. 

t  Catfish  Mine, 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 

+!Mineral  Ridge  Mine, 

T.  J .  Skidmore. 

Coal  Center, . 

John  Bell,  ...  .... 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

15 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Bethel  Bank, . 

Curtis  &  Boyce, . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft, 

2 

1 

35 

Red  Bank,  . 

W.  Welsh,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Maple  Grove  Mine,  .  . 

S.  P.  McCalmont,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Pacific  Slope,  .... 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Reported  not  running. 


t  Not  running 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 

of  July,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

N umber  of  miners— men . 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  In  tons.  j 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  , 
passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  Inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute  ' 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

66 

3 

8 

77 

6 

2 

6,246 

2 

38 

422 

16,044 

384 

14,620 

384 

14,662 

327 

12, 454 

42 

278 

12,526 

308 

12,967 

280 

11,770 

308 

12,957 

14 

8 

16 

38 

6 

1,022 

2 

24 

192 

4,608 

180 

4,320 

152 

3,648 

152 

3,648 

2 

32 

16 

18 

66 

3 

4 

1,986 

2 

4x4 

260 

4,160 

260 

4, 160 

2.50 

4,000 

250 

4,000 

5 

65 

5 

5 

75 

5 

2 

4,700 

2 

7x6 

170 

7,140 

160 

6,720 

165 

6,930 

170 

7,140 

4 

56 

8 

18 

82 

5 

3,289 

2 

4x  5 

10,000 

9,050 

10,000 

9,000 

14 

5 

3 

22 

1 

3 

3 

6x7 

100 

4,200 

no 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

no 

4,620 

44 

3 

9 

56 

3 

1 

2,000 

3 

54 

110 

5,940 

•  •  • 

no 

5,940 

22 

1 

6 

29 

2 

1,100 

2 

7x7 

50 

2,450 

4 

40 

2 

9 

51 

3 

2,500 

1 

5x  12 

81 

4,860 

86 

5,160 

79 

4,720 

84 

5,040 

24 

3 

3 

30 

1 

1 

1,000 

2 

3x4 

244 

2,928 

243 

2,916 

241 

2,892 

242 

2,901 

74 

4 

11 

89 

9 

1 

4,512* 

5 

36 

220 

7,920 

300 

10,800 

250 

9,000 

400 

14,400 

36 

333 

11,088 

333 

11,988 

300 

10,800 

310 

11,100 

36 

190 

6,840 

185 

6,660 

194 

6,984 

200 

7,200 

36 

182 

6,552 

150 

5, 400 

165 

5,940 

133 

4,786 

36 

194 

6,984 

175 

6,300 

180 

6, 480 

200 

7,200 

41 

3 

4 

48 

4 

2,171 

2 

36 

no 

3,960 

105 

3,780 

94 

3,384 

105 

3,780 

30 

7 

5 

42 

3 

2,804 

3 

6x7 

115 

4,830 

110 

4,620 

120 

5, 040 

no 

4,620 

25 

4 

3 

32 

3 

1,859 

2 

6x7 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

110 

4,620 

115 

4,830 

1 

120 

20 

20 

160 

9 

5,706 

32 

230 

7,360 

245 

7,840 

240 

7,680 

235 

7, 520 

4 

25 

250 

6,250 

270 

6,750 

255 

6,375 

260 

6,500 

24 

3 

3 

30 

3 

2 

1,426 

3 

5-s  x  5i 

200 

6,050 

180 

5,444 

180 

5,444 

190 

5,747 

5 

37 

5 

6 

48 

3 

2, 600 

2 

Six  7 

100 

3,850 

125 

4,812i 

150 

5, 775 

120 

4,620 

30 

2 

2 

34 

2 

1 

1,200 

2 

7x5i 

120 

4,620 

130 

5,005 

110 

4,235 

1 

23 

2 

2 

32 

1 

1 

1,000 

2 

6ix6i 

90 

3,780 

88 

3,696 

70 

2,940 

100 

4,200 

2 

33 

4 

4 

41 

3 

2 

7'  4" 

160 

6,452 

150 

6,049 

200 

8,166 

170 

6,800 

5'  6' ' 

4 

33 

3 

4 

40 

2 

1,537 

i 

7§x  5 

60 

2,354 

60 

2,354 

40 

1,394 

45 

1,568 

8fx5  h 

60 

2,899 

50 

4,416 

30 

1,440 

50 

1,753 

1 

31 

8 

10 

49 

10 

1 

*65,000 

4 

103 

30 

3,240 

25 

2,700 

40 

4,320 

60 

6,480 

1 

92 

17 

20 

129 

6 

4 

4,046 

13 

30 

270 

7, 100 

300 

9,000 

300 

9,000 

300 

9,000 

20 

100 

2,000 

120 

2,400 

120 

2,400 

120 

2,400 

16 

180 

2,880 

160 

2, 560 

160 

2,560 

160 

2,560 

1 

93 

14 

19 

126 

5 

3 

3,930 

4 

50 

270 

13, 500 

280 

14,000 

260 

13,000 

260 

13,000 

30 

80 

2,400 

70 

2,100 

70 

2,000 

70 

2,100 

35 

4 

9 

48 

2 

1,119 

2 

36 

136 

4,896 

130 

4,680 

120 

4,220 

128 

4,632 

50 

14 

10 

74 

6 

1,971 

2 

6x6 

2,880 

3,240 

3,600 

2,520 

1 

30 

5 

4 

39 

1,020 

3 

6x7 

90 

3,780 

85 

3.570 

87 

3,659 

85 

3, 570 

140 

2 

30 

172 

10 

6 

5,000 

3 

6x7 

175 

7,350 

160 

6,720 

180 

7,560 

185 

7, 770 

5x3 

200 

3,000 

180 

2,700 

210 

3,150 

190 

2,850 

6x6 

170 

6,120 

185 

6,660 

160 

5,760 

180 

6, 480 

3 

35 

10 

7 

52 

3 

2 

1,374 

2 

20 

190 

3,800 

200 

4,000 

200 

4,000 

200 

4,000 

19 

2 

21 

1 

1 

647 

3 

140 

6,300 

150 

6,750 

140 

6,300 

34 

2 

14 

50 

2 

2 

742 

2 

24 

200 

7,200 

150 

5,400 

225 

8,100 

200 

4,800 

36 

100 

3,600 

13 

4 

5 

22 

2 

383 

2 

4x5 

90 

1,800 

2 

40 

10 

23 

73 

4 

1,806 

3 

4x6 

250 

6,000 

410 

9,840 

350 

8,400 

340 

8,160 

*  Bushels 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity ,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  op  Colliery. 

* 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4th  week. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head1  g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  hearl’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of head’g. 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

251 

10,070 

232 

9,310 

237 

9,500 

232 

9,310 

156 

5,799 

157 

5,836 

175 

6,502 

175 

6,502 

238 

5, 96  L 

308 

7,7  8 

251 

6,293 

250 

6,268 

422 

16,275 

479 

18,466 

437 

17,024 

422 

16,275 

Stewarilson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

100 

4.500 

96 

4,320 

100 

4,500 

80 

3,600 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

1 

150 

2,700 

150 

2,700 

140 

2,520 

140 

2,520 

Wise  Shaft, . 

175 

4, 287£ 

150 

3,675 

155 

3,797£ 

180 

4,410 

190 

3,990 

170 

0,570 

180 

3,780 

190 

3,990 

Hickory  Mine . 

3 

9.  COO 

8,050 

9,050 

8,000 

Clinton  Mine, . 

200 

2,800 

220 

3,080 

240 

3,360 

200 

2,800 

Hamilton  Mine, . 

4 

120 

5,000 

120 

5,000 

Soldier  Run  Mine,  ... 

3 

2,200 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .... 

3 

142 

4,260 

150 

4,500 

145 

4,350 

148 

4,440 

Carbon  Run  Mine,  .... 

3 

127 

2,540 

125 

2,500 

126 

2,520 

120 

2,400 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  . 

5 

200 

5,000 

250 

6,250 

210 

5,250 

300 

7,500 

210 

6,000 

300 

7,500 

200 

5.000 

210 

5,2.50 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

1.50 

3,750 

150 

3,750 

133 

3,325 

195 

4,875 

150 

3,750 

133 

3,325 

150 

3.750 

140 

3,500 

148 

3,700 

170 

4,250 

155 

3,875 

185 

4,625 

Fairmount,  No.  4, . 

2 

95 

2, 375 

93 

2,325 

90 

2,250 

98 

2,450 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

5 

95 

4,215 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,500 

90 

4, 050 

Washington  Mine, . 

6 

95 

4,215 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

95 

4,215 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

4 

195 

3,120 

190 

3,040 

185 

2,930 

175 

2,800 

200 

3,200 

185 

2,880 

180 

2,880 

190 

3,040 

180 

3,600 

170 

3,400 

175 

3,500 

160 

3,200 

200 

3, 2C0 

180 

2,880 

190 

3,040 

150 

2,400 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .... 

3 

350 

4,320 

330 

3,960 

355 

4,320 

354 

4,248 

Home  Bank, . 

90 

3,6C0 

95 

3,800 

110 

4,400 

110 

4,400 

Cannelton  Mine, . 

1 

600 

3,250 

625 

3,385 

650 

3,520 

Burnette  Bank,  . 

88 

3, 696 

87 

3,654 

70 

2,940 

95 

3,990 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

260 

4,292 

300 

4,953 

320 

5,283 

300 

3,900 

60 

2,169 

75 

2, 712 

100 

3,616 

70 

2,520 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

2 

100 

1,436 

120 

1,723 

120 

1,731 

115 

2,174 

110 

1,760 

150 

2, 187 

170 

2,285 

160 

2,167 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Barnes’  Mine,  . 

3 

160 

4,800 

180 

5,400 

180 

5,400 

180 

5, 400 

170 

5, 100 

150 

4,500 

150 

4,500 

150 

4,500 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

300 

6,000 

180 

5,400 

180 

5,400 

180 

5,400 

200 

6,000 

160 

4,800 

160 

4,800 

160 

4,800 

Sligo  Branch  Mine, . 

47 

1,784 

47 

1,784 

55 

2,090 

55 

2,090 

Baker  Bank,  . 

5 

1,260 

1,440 

1,620 

]  ,080 

Coal  Center, . 

5 

75 

1,700 

78 

1,812 

80 

1,920 

85 

2,000 

Welsh  Bank, . 

3 

265 

14,840 

275 

15,400 

270 

15, 120 

270 

15,120 

Bethel  Bank, . 

260 

3,900 

270 

4,050 

270 

4,050 

270 

4,050 

Red  Bank,  ....  ... 

150 

6, 750 

150 

6,750 

140 

6,3C0 

Maple  Grove  Mine, . 

200 

4,800 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  . 

2 

60 

1,020 

Pacific  Slope, . 

4 
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Ventilation. 


1st  week. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Location. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passsng  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Average  number  of 

leet  passing  out  per 

month. 

60 

660 

39,615 

655 

39,330 

641 

38,475 

593 

35,625 

Allegheny  county. 

20 

200 

4,000 

184 

3,680 

160 

3,200 

160 

3,200 

Armstrong  county. 

4x4 

250 

4,000 

250 

4,000 

240 

3,840 

240 

3,840 

Mercer  county. 

7x3* 

345 

8,452* 

339 

8,035 

340 

8,3:30 

345 

8, 452* 

do. 

5x6 

10,0C0 

9,050 

10,000 

9,000 

do. 

5x6 

300 

9,0C0 

320 

9,600 

340 

10,200 

320 

9,600 

Lawrence  county. 

25 

Jefferson  county. 

8x6 

100 

4,800 

do. 

225 

4,475 

230 

4,860 

220 

4,405 

228 

4,680 

Mercer  county. 

5x8 

68 

2,720 

64 

2,560 

66 

2,640 

63 

2,520 

25 

200 

5,000 

250 

6, 250 

210 

5,250 

300 

7,500 

Clarion  county. 

25 

240 

6,000 

300 

7,500 

200 

5,000 

210 

5,250 

25 

150 

3, 7.50 

150 

3,750 

133 

3,325 

195 

4,875 

.  .  . 

do. 

25 

150 

3,750 

133 

3,325 

150 

3,750 

140 

3,500 

25 

148 

3,700 

170 

4,250 

155 

3,875 

185 

4,625 

25 

95 

2,375 

93 

2,395 

90 

2,250 

98 

2,450 

.  .  .  . 

do. 

8*x9 

63 

4.819 

60 

4,560 

67 

5,092 

110 

4, 560 

Jefferson  county. 

115 

4,830 

120 

5,040 

110 

4,620 

115 

4,830 

do. 

22 

420 

9,240 

400 

8,800 

395 

8,6y0 

380 

3,360 

Mercer  county. 

17 

360 

6,120 

365 

6,205 

355 

6,035 

360 

6,120 

5x4 

305 

6,100 

280 

5,600 

283 

5,660 

235 

5,700 

.... 

do. 

5x8 

80 

3,200 

90 

3,600 

125 

5,000 

135 

5,400 

.... 

do. 

6Jx6i 

120 

5,460 

135 

5,687 

130 

5,460 

!  Beaver  county. 

4x5 

189 

3,780 

185 

3,698 

147 

2,910 

210 

4,200 

Butler  county. 

8'  1' 

150 

6,467 

150 

6, 467 

140 

6,129 

140 

6,119 

Mercer  county. 

5,:5" 

100 

1,741 

110 

1,862 

130 

1,894 

140 

2,151 

do. 

110 

1,760 

2,682 

135 

2,281 

130 

2,100 

75 

35 

2,625 

40 

3,000 

30 

2,250 

60 

4,500 

Allegheny  county. 

30 

250 

7,500 

270 

8,100 

270 

8, 100 

270 

8,100 

Butler  county. 

30 

500 

15,000 

480 

14,400 

480 

14,400 

480 

14,400 

.... 

Mercer  county. 

206 

4,949 

175 

4,200 

2.50 

6,000 

5,440 

1  Clarion  county. 

5x6 

3,750 

4,500 

5,250 

3,000 

Beaver  county. 

6x7 

100 

4, 200 

90 

3,780 

95 

3,990 

75 

3,950 

Lawrence  county. 

6x6 

360 

12,960 

355 

12,780 

370 

13,320 

375 

13,500 

do. 

13 

310 

4,030 

320 

4, 169 

320 

4,160 

320 

4,160 

Mercer  county. 

150 

6,750 

150 

6,750 

140 

6,300 

Armstrong  county. 

400 

450 

6.0 

650 

.  Venango  county. 

3x  4 

3(0 

3,720 

do. 

5x6 

230 

6,900 

330 

9,900 

280 

8,400 

260 

7,800 

Mercer  county. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power.  H 

Hite,  No.  2,  . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Natrona  Mine,  .  . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

20 

Stewardson  Fur.  Mine,  . 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin, . 

do. 

do. 

Neshannock.  No.  2,  .  . 

J.  Phillips  &  Co.,  . 

Bituin.  block,  . 

Shaft, 

2 

1 

20 

Carbon  Run  Mine,  .... 

Carbon  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

do . 

Shaft,  . 

2 

2 

20 

25 

Hamilton  Mine, 

Hampton  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Soldier  Run  Mine,  .  .  . 

Powers,  Brown  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  . 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Lower  Hillville, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope, 

1 

75 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  . 

2 

1 

40 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co. .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

i 

50 

Pardoe  Mine,  . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf'g  Co., 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

2 

1 

8 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

2 

1 

8 

Burnette  Bank, . 

A.  Burnette,  .....  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Fairmount,  No.  4,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Cannelton  Mine,  .  .  . 

I.  F.  Mansfield,  ... 

Bitum.  cannel, 

do. 

Clinton  Mine, . 

Clinton  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do. 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  \Yllliams,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  . 

Frank  Williams,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Pacific  Slope,  . 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Slope, 

3 

1 

40 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Oakland,  No.  2,  .... 

Pierce,  Frampton  &  Co.,  .... 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  . 

2 

1 

*  ' 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

Oakland  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

3 

1 

Baker  Bank, . 

L.  S.  Hoyt, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

.  . 

Welsh  Bank, . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Maple  Grove  Mine,  .  .  . 

S.  P.  McCalmont, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  August,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  Inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1  _ 

j  1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3D  week. 

4th  WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  1 
passing  in  per  minute  1 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

S2 

«g 

oTS 

§2, 
c  — 

c 

G  «-< 

C  < 

3  AaS 

z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

S3 

fig 

-  *- 

“S-S 

£.53 

-C  CO  s 

s  a* 
z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

68 

4 

15 

87 

5 

2 

6,559 

2 

42 

299 

12,568 

290 

12,169 

294 

12,218 

308 

12,967 

38 

365 

13,898 

355 

13,580 

365 

13,893 

368 

13,898 

1 

32 

17 

10 

59 

10 

1 

*69,300 

4 

108 

22 

2,430 

50 

5,400 

130 

14,040 

20 

2,160 

15 

8 

17 

40 

6 

1,082 

2 

24 

160 

3,840 

180 

4,320 

192 

4,608 

196 

4,704 

4 

43 

2 

16 

61 

3 

1,700 

2 

5x12 

85 

5, 100 

90 

5,400 

86 

5, 160 

88 

6,280 

26 

3 

3 

32 

2 

i 

1,200 

2 

3x4 

242 

2,904 

247 

2,964 

245 

2,940 

243 

2,916 

2 

38 

12 

18 

68 

3 

4 

1,977 

2 

4x4 

260 

4,160 

265 

4,240 

265 

4,240 

260 

4,160 

32 

1 

9 

42 

3 

1 

2,000 

3 

50 

70 

3,500 

t 

... 

80 

4,000 

70 

3,5C0 

50 

30 

1,500 

30 

1,500 

28 

1 

7 

36 

2 

1,300 

2 

7x7 

50 

2,450 

30 

1,470 

40 

1,960 

50 

2,  450 

41 

10 

7 

58 

4 

1 

1,152 

2 

6x5 

75 

2,2.50 

75 

2,250 

80 

2,400 

80 

2,400 

5x7 

60 

2,160 

60 

2,100 

75 

2,635 

75 

2,625 

24 

6 

2 

32 

3 

825 

2 

6x05 

9<r 

2,970 

100 

3,300 

90 

2,970 

80 

2,640 

1 

140 

20 

20 

180 

10 

0,745 

3 

32 

235 

7,520 

240 

7,680 

250 

8,000 

280 

8,960 

25 

2.50 

6,250 

245 

6,125 

260 

6,500 

265 

6,525 

5 

73 

5 

6 

84 

5 

5,300 

2 

7x6 

180 

7,560 

200 

8,400 

180 

7,560 

190 

7,980 

2 

30 

9 

5 

44 

2 

1,876 

2 

5£x7 

130 

5,005 

140 

5,390 

110 

4,235 

1 

90 

17 

17 

124 

6 

3 

4,200 

3 

48 

300 

14,400 

310 

14,880 

300 

14,410 

300 

14,400 

1 

87 

16 

17 

120 

7 

3 

4,800 

13 

30 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

190 

5,700 

30 

120 

3,600 

120 

3,600 

120 

3,600 

120 

3,600 

30 

100 

2,000 

120 

2, 400 

120 

2,400 

100 

2,000 

30 

110 

2,000 

100 

2,000 

100 

2,000 

100 

2,000 

1 

31 

2 

1 

34 

1 

1 

1,000 

2 

6x7 

70 

2,890 

72 

2,924 

75 

3,150 

80 

3,360 

61 

3 

13 

77 

10 

1 

3,831 

5 

36 

200 

7,2u0 

190 

6,840 

150 

5,400 

190 

6,840 

36 

110 

3, 960 

105 

4,7b0 

110 

3,960 

100 

3,600 

36 

100 

3,600 

95 

3,420 

no 

3,960 

115 

4,140 

36 

220 

7,920 

200 

7,200 

215 

7,740 

220 

7,920 

36 

338 

4,988 

300 

10,800 

225 

8, 100 

250 

9,000 

37 

4 

4 

45 

4 

1,397 

2 

16x45 

100 

7,200 

90 

6,480 

95 

6,840 

150 

10,800 

20 

2 

2 

24 

1 

1 

500 

2 

7X05 

100 

3,8.50 

100 

3,850 

14 

4 

3 

21 

1 

3 

700 

3 

6x7 

100 

4,200 

110 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

100 

4,200 

27 

8 

7 

42 

3 

2,237 

4 

6x7 

90 

3,780 

80 

3,260 

40 

1,680 

60 

2,520 

22 

3 

7 

32 

3 

1,393 

4 

6x7 

110 

4,620 

120 

5.040 

120 

5,040 

120 

5,040 

27 

3 

3 

33 

4 

2 

1,400 

3 

55x05 

280 

8,540 

2C0 

6,050 

190 

5,747 

240 

7,930 

2 

40 

10 

23 

73 

4 

1,978 

3 

4x6 

300 

7,2C0 

410 

9,840 

350 

4,600 

340 

8, 160 

15 

3 

5 

23 

2 

484 

2 

4x5 

160 

3, 2U0 

2 

28 

2 

4 

34 

3 

1,456 

2 

7/  4/i 

145 

5,847 

150 

6,049 

140 

5,640 

145 

5,847 

5' 6" 

4 

30 

4 

4 

38 

2 

1,700 

55 

2,108 

60 

2,298 

65 

2,491 

70 

2,683 

60 

2,902 

60 

2,902 

50 

2,415 

70 

3,386 

50 

10 

9 

69 

6 

2,107 

2 

6x6 

2,880 

2,600 

4,500 

3,240 

142 

2 

34 

178 

10 

8 

5,200 

3 

6x7 

185 

7,770 

175 

7,350 

165 

6,930 

190 

7,980 

5x3 

190 

2,850 

195 

2,925 

200 

3,000 

160 

2,700 

6x6 

170 

6,120 

180 

6,480 

185 

6,660 

165 

5,940 

29 

5 

15 

49 

3 

2 

917 

2 

6x4 

240 

5,760 

230 

5,520 

235 

5,640 

330 

7,920 

*  Bushels, 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Navies,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  oe  Colliery. 

fr 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  week. 

Average  velocity  of  air- 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

•pp  • 

£  '-h 

Oi/lifl 

O  C.O 

t,.5  t-i 

Z  £  * 

,£  S  JJ 

ssS 

3  GO 
% 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  lieau’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  faee  of  heaa’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  or 

heading. 

Number  of  cnbic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

4 

236 

9,462 

209 

8,360 

204 

12,248 

218 

8,740 

175 

6,502 

128 

4,645 

175 

8,170 

194 

7,205 

261 

6,521 

251 

6,273 

646 

6,502 

342 

8,550 

413 

16,010 

403 

15, 544 

384 

14,822 

460 

17,738 

Natrona  Mine, . 

3 

Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

90 

4,050 

96 

4,320 

100 

4,500 

96 

4,320 

Neshannoek,  No.  2,  .... 

2 

160 

4,800 

162 

4.860 

159 

4,770 

163 

4,890 

Carbon  Run  Mine,  ..... 

3 

160 

2,560 

162 

2,592 

164 

2, 624 

16L 

2,576 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

1 

199 

3,420 

195 

3,510 

200 

3,600 

195 

3,510 

Hamilton  Mine,  . 

1 

65 

2,600 

* 

80 

3,200 

70 

2,800 

Soldier’s  Run  Mine,  .... 

2 

50 

2,100 

30 

1,220 

40 

1,760 

75 

3,210 

50 

2,200 

30 

1,220 

40 

1,760 

75 

3,210 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Lower  Hillville, . 

50 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

190 

3,040 

195 

3,120 

200 

3,200 

198 

3,168 

160 

3, 200 

160 

3, 200 

150 

3,000 

150 

3,000 

180 

2,830 

180, 

2,880 

190 

3,040 

197 

3,152 

170 

2, 720 

165 

2,640 

180 

2,880 

180 

2,880 

Wise  shaft, . 

2 

185 

4,532 

200 

4,900 

175 

4,287 

180 

4,410 

195 

4,095 

250 

5,250 

220 

4,620 

225 

4,725 

Home  Bank,  No.  1, . 

120 

4,800 

120 

4,800 

100 

4,000 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

4 

170 

9,100 

170 

9,100 

170 

9,100 

170 

9,  ICO 

100 

3,000 

13) 

3,900 

130 

3,  900 

140 

4, 200 

Barnes’  Mine,  . 

3 

110 

3,400 

120 

3,600 

120 

3,600 

110 

3,300 

100 

3,000 

110 

3,300 

110 

3, 300 

120 

3,600 

Burnette  Bank, . 

70 

2,810 

73 

2,966 

76 

3,192 

79 

3,318 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

5 

150 

3, 750 

100 

2,500 

125 

3,125 

110 

2,750 

100 

2,500 

90 

2,250 

85 

2,125 

95 

2,375 

75 

1,875 

95 

2, 375 

85 

2,125 

90 

2,250 

133 

3,325 

190 

4,750 

195 

4,875 

155 

3,875 

200 

5,000 

185 

4,625 

205 

5,125 

190 

4,750 

Fail'monnt,  No.  4, . 

3 

90 

3,645 

80 

3,240 

85 

3,4i2i 

130 

5,265 

Cannelton  Mine, . 

1 

700 

3,768 

700 

3,768 

Clinton  Mine, . 

200 

2.8C0 

220 

3, 080 

240 

3,360 

200 

2,800 

Pancoast  Mine,  ...... 

4 

80 

3.260 

70 

1,940 

30 

1,260 

50 

2,100 

Washington  Mine, . 

3 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,500 

100 

4,500 

100 

4, 500 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .... 

3 

560 

6,720 

350 

4,200 

355 

4,260 

450 

5,400 

Pacific  Slope, . 

4 

Philadelphia  Mine, . 

2 

60 

1.050 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

2 

150 

3,807 

100 

2,534 

150 

2,400 

140 

2,240 

60 

2,169 

55 

1,938 

65 

2,350 

80 

2,892 

Oakland  No.  3, . 

1 

65 

1,495 

50 

1,450 

100 

2, 300 

90 

2,282 

150 

2,386 

200 

2, 682 

165 

2,528 

150 

2,208 

Baker  Bank,  . 

1,260 

1,620 

1,800 

1,440 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

3 

220 

12, 320 

255 

14,2b0 

240 

13, 440 

250 

14,000 

Maple  Grove  Mine, . 

70 

2,100 

65 

1,950 

68 

2, 040 

75 

2,250 

44 

660 

95 

1,425 

105 

1,575 

150 

2,250 

Not  working, 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Location. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Yelocitv  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet  j 

per  minute  passing  1 

out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  ieet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

O  0) 

U 

a>  3 
&  J 

fl 

5 

~  3 

00 

0}  S3  g 

a  _  e 

►  <£  2 
< 

60 

612 

36,765 

565 

33,915 

517 

31,065 

666 

39,960 

Allegheny  county. 

75 

30 

2,2.50 

35 

2,625 

90 

6,750 

40 

3*000 

do. 

20 

160 

3,360 

184 

3,680 

200 

4,000 

200 

4,000 

.... 

Armstrong  county. 

240 

4,820 

250 

5, 050 

241 

4,912 

247 

4,981 

Mercer  coun.y. 

5x8 

64 

2,560 

67 

2,680 

65 

2,600 

63 

2,520 

do. 

4x4 

250 

4,000 

255 

4,080 

255 

4,080 

250 

4,000 

do. 

30 

170 

5, 100 

180 

5,400 

165 

4,950 

j  Jefferson  county. 

16 

* 

110 

1,760 

130 

2,080 

6x6 

100 

3,600 

50 

1,800 

75 

2,310 

100 

3,600 

do. 

6x5 

70 

2,100 

75 

2,250 

75 

2,250 

75 

2,250 

Clarion  county. 

6x5 

75 

2,250 

80 

2,400 

80 

2,400 

80 

2,400 

5jx  5 

60 

1,620 

75 

2,025 

60 

1,620 

50 

1,375 

do. 

22 

300 

8,580 

395 

8,690 

390 

8,580 

400 

8, 800 

Merce"  county. 

17 

365 

6,205 

360 

6, 120 

370 

6,290 

370 

8,290 

7  X  3i 

360 

8,220 

400 

9,800 

380 

9,310 

390 

9,555 

do. 

... 

5x6 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

180 

5,400 

do. 

30 

500 

15,000 

490 

14,700 

500 

15,000 

520 

15,600 

do. 

30 

180 

5,400 

180 

5, 400 

180 

5,400 

180 

5,400 

Butler  county. 

20 

200 

4,000 

220 

4,400 

220 

4,4C0 

220 

4,400 

4x5 

142 

2,840 

148 

2,960 

159 

3,180 

165 

3,300 

do. 

25 

150 

3,750 

100 

2,500 

125 

3,125 

110 

2,750 

Clarion  county. 

25 

100 

2, 5C0 

90 

2,250 

65 

2, 125 

95 

2,375 

25 

75 

1,875 

95 

2,375 

85 

2, 125 

90 

2,250 

25 

133 

3,325 

190 

4,750 

195 

4,875 

155 

3, 875 

25 

200 

5,000 

185 

4,625 

205 

5, 125 

190 

4,750 

9  x  4£ 

90 

3,645 

80 

3,240 

85 

3, 4 424 

130 

5,265 

do. 

2}  X  6i 

120 

5,46J 

115 

5,232 

Beaver  couuty. 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

320 

9,600 

340 

10,200 

300 

9,000 

Lawrence  county, 

6x7 

90 

3,780 

80 

3, 260 

40 

1,680 

60 

2,520 

Jefferson  county. 

6x7 

110 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

120 

5,010 

120 

5,040 

do. 

5x4 

432 

8,640 

305 

6,100 

285 

5,700 

420 

8,400 

Mercer  county. 

5x6 

250 

7,500 

340 

10,200 

290 

8,700 

280 

8,400 

do. 

3x4 

270 

3,240 

Venango  county. 

8'  1" 

130 

5,778 

140 

6,223 

130 

5,787 

135 

6,000 

Mercer  county. 

x8'  8" 

.  .  . 

145 

2,306 

80 

1,456 

150 

2,437 

140 

2,282 

do. 

60 

2,902 

260 

2,766 

230 

2, 458 

220 

2,351 

5x6 

3,750 

5,250 

6,000 

3, 000 

Beaver  county. 

6x6 

345 

12,420 

360 

12,960 

350 

12,600 

340 

12,240 

Lawrence  county. 

5x5 

405 

10, 125 

390 

9,750 

400 

10,000 

410 

10,250 

Venango  county. 

*  Not  working. 


35  Statistics. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 , 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania ,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

* 

1 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Pardoe  Mine,  . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

30 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

2 

20 

& 

25 

Coal  Center  Mine,  .... 

Bell,  McClean  &  Stuchfield,  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

15 

Home  Bank,  No.  1,  .  .  • 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

50 

Home  Bank,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

25 

Hickory  Shaft, . 

Spearman  &  Co.,  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

3 

1 

1.  P.  Mansfield, . 

Bitum.  cannel, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Stewardson  Fur.  Mine, 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Hamilton  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Hite,  No.  2,  . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Clinton  Mine, . 

Clinton  Coal  Company, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

Frank  Williams,  ...... 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  -  . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Welsh  Bank, . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  ... 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Slope,  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

J.  Phillips, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

24 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Fall-mount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Oakland,  No.  2,  ..... 

Pierce,  Frampton  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

12 

X 

48 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

Oakland  Coal  Company,  ..... 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

3 

1 

Carbon  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Carbon  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Powers,  Brown  &  Co.,  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Penn’a  Salt  Manuiacturing  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

i 

75 

Maple  Grove  Mine,  .  .  . 
Barnes’  Mine, . 

S.  P.  McCalmont,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

2 

1 

8 

A.  Burnett, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

Pancoast  Mines, . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams, 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .  . 

Mineral  Ridge  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Curtis  and  Boyce, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

35 

Baker  Bank,  ...... 

L.  S.  Hoyt,  for  Scott  &  Co,,  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy,  . 

do.  .  . 

do,  .  .  . 

Davidson  Mine, . 

J.  B.  Enos  &  Co., . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Coal — Bituminous. 
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Leg.  Doc.] 


respective  Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  September ,  1879. 


Boilers— how  many. 

Number  ol  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside.  j 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  , 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  ■, 
passing  in  per  minute  1 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  j 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

£2 

V  2 

3  ~ 

S| 

v*  _ 

O  ~ 

u  tC,J 
<i>  sjy 
a**  2 

n  — 

1 

94 

19 

23 

136 

6 

2 

4,600 

3 

48 

360 

17,280 

340 

16,320 

320 

15,360 

320 

15,360 

2 

33 

15 

18 

66 

3 

4 

1,872 

2 

4x4 

260 

4,160 

260 

4,160 

250 

4,000 

250 

4,000 

1 

30 

5 

4 

39 

1,195| 

3 

42 

70 

2,940 

75 

3,150 

80 

3,360 

70 

2,940 

5 

25 

6 

3 

34 

2 

1,800 

2 

5*x7 

140 

5,390 

110 

4,235 

120 

4,620 

130 

5,G05 

2 

20 

12 

4 

36 

2 

1,450 

5x9 

105 

4,725 

85 

3,825 

100 

4,500 

110 

4,950 

4 

53 

9 

19 

81 

5 

2,417 

2 

4x5 

9,000 

8,500 

10,000 

9,500 

19 

1 

1 

21 

1 

1 

500 

2 

100 

4,550 

100 

4,550 

33 

3 

3 

39 

3 

2 

1,600 

3 

301 

280 

8,540 

240 

7,930 

280 

8,540 

200 

6,050 

14 

8 

17 

39 

6 

1,316 

3 

24 

192 

4,608 

200 

4,800 

172 

4, 128 

152 

3. 64S 

5 

75 

4 

6 

85 

5 

.  . 

4,000 

2 

7x6 

200 

8,400 

195 

8,190 

200 

8,400 

200 

8,400 

34 

1 

9 

41 

3 

1 

4,000 

3 

50 

90 

4,500 

80 

4,000 

105 

5,250 

110 

5,500 

50 

40 

2,000 

35 

1,750 

60 

3,000 

45 

2,250 

73 

6 

18 

97 

5 

2 

7,284 

2 

42 

304 

12,768 

346 

14,563 

342 

14,364 

327 

13,755 

38 

384 

14, 620 

460 

17,508 

422 

16,945 

470 

17, 695 

11 

4 

3 

18 

1 

3 

700 

3 

6x7 

120 

5,040 

110 

4,620 

110 

4,620 

100 

4,200 

19 

5 

7 

3L 

3 

1,545 

3 

45 

75 

3,375 

75 

3,375 

85 

3,825 

75 

3, 375 

45 

14 

4 

63 

4 

2,325 

2 

7x5 

200 

7,000 

250 

8,750 

180 

6,300 

200 

7,000 

7x5 

200 

7,000 

175 

6, 125 

225 

7,875 

160 

5,600 

35 

3 

2 

40 

3 

1,012 

2 

7Jx6 

250 

11,250 

150 

6,750 

200 

9,000 

210 

9,450 

150 

35 

185 

9 

6 

5,500 

;  3 

6x7 

180 

7,560 

195 

8,190 

190 

7,980 

185 

7,770 

5x8 

195 

2,925 

200 

3,000 

190 

2, 850 

205 

3,075 

6x6 

175 

6,300 

165 

5,940 

175 

6,  300 

170 

6, 120 

2 

40 

10 

23 

73 

4 

796 

2 

340 

8,160 

370 

8,880 

39 

9 

48 

3 

1,507 

2 

36 

110 

3,960 

130 

4,680 

160 

5,760 

160 

5,760 

4 

43 

2 

10 

55 

3 

1,800 

2 

5x8 

120 

4,800 

118 

4,720 

124 

4,960 

116 

4,610 

61 

4 

10 

75 

9 

1 

3,825 

9 

36 

240 

8,640 

333 

11,988 

300 

10,800 

210 

7,560 

36 

200 

7,200 

195 

7,020 

200 

7,200 

190 

6,840 

36 

120 

4,320 

165 

5,940 

115 

4,140 

125 

4,500 

36 

100 

3,600 

93 

3,348 

105 

3,780 

80 

2,880 

31 

3 

4 

38 

4 

1,165 

3 

36 

150 

5,400 

135 

4,860 

165 

5,940 

140 

5,010 

2 

26 

1 

7 

34 

3 

1,067 

2 

40 

180 

7,200 

190 

7,600 

230 

9,200 

ISO 

7,200 

4 

27 

4 

9 

40 

3 

1,660 

85. 

4,112 

135 

4,850 

70 

3,386 

60 

2,902 

70 

2.683 

7» 

2,874 

80 

3, 066 

70 

2,683 

24 

4 

3 

31 

1 

1 

1,100 

2 

12 

248 

2,976 

250 

3,000 

246 

2,952 

247 

2,964 

20 

1 

6 

27 

2 

2 

7x7 

50 

2,450 

40 

1,960 

50 

2,450 

50 

2,450 

3 

73 

7,884 

30 

3,240 

1 

150 

20 

20 

190 

10 

2 

32 

270 

8^640 

290 

9,280 

280 

8,960 

410 

9,020 

25 

245 

6,125 

260 

6,500 

255 

6,370 

250 

6,250 

27 

5 

13 

45 

3 

2 

928 

2 

24 

229 

5,496 

210 

5,040 

155 

3,720 

260 

6,210 

1 

92 

16 

24 

132 

6 

4 

6,300 

14 

30 

1-50 

4,500 

140 

4,200 

140 

4,200 

140 

4,200 

30 

200 

6l,  000 

200 

6,000 

180 

5,400 

180 

5,400 

20 

100 

2,000 

100 

2,000 

90 

1,800 

90 

1,800 

1 

30 

8 

2 

35 

1 

1,200 

2 

100 

4,700 

105 

4,910 

95 

3,990 

98 

4,116 

26 

10 

7 

43 

3 

2,222 

3 

45 

139 

6,255 

139 

6,255 

153 

6,885 

139 

6,255 

45 

20 

900 

20 

900 

25 

1,125 

20 

900 

60 

5 

4 

69 

4 

1 

3,293 

1  3 

7x7 

50 

2,450 

150 

7,350 

100 

4,900 

75 

3,675 

5x5 

150 

3,750 

100 

2,500 

1.50 

3,750 

187 

4,675 

7x5 

100 

3,500 

200 

7,000 

200 

7,000 

75 

2,625 

3 

30 

2 

10 

42 

2 

1,675 

2 

20 

200 

4,000 

40 

10 

11 

61 

4 

1 

1,797 

2 

6x6 

3,240 

3,600 

.  .  . 

3,600 

4,500 

14 

4 

5 

23 

2 

241 

i  2 

4x5 

150 

2,600 

35 

10 

15 

60 

4 

2 

1,000 

3 

3ixli 

100 

1,575 

120 

1,890 

120 

1,890 

110 

1,731 

4x5 

60 

1, 200 

80 

1,600 

80 

1,600 

75 

1,500 

*  No  work. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

1ST  week. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  ol  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’ g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

o-2  £ 

GO 

sfl 

—  j* 

qt-" 

»  V  u 

s  ao 

Pardoe  Mine,  ........ 

200 

6,000 

190 

5,700 

180 

15,000 

180 

5,400 

160 

4, 800 

160 

4,890 

140 

4,200 

150 

4, 500 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

1 

180 

3,600 

180 

3,600 

175 

3,500 

175 

3,500 

Coal  Center  Mine,  . 

4 

60 

2,520 

70 

2,940 

65 

2,730 

75 

3,150 

Home  Bank,  No.  1, . 

125 

5,000 

100 

4,000 

105 

4,250 

110 

4,450 

Home  Bank,  No.  2,  .  . 

230 

5,520 

210 

5,040 

220 

5,280 

230 

5,520 

Hickory  Shaft, . 

2 

8,000 

.... 

7, 500 

.... 

9, 000 

8,500 

Mansfield  Mine, . 

700 

3,840 

700 

3,840 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .... 

4 

550 

6,600 

560 

6,720 

540 

6,480 

450 

5,400 

Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

80 

3, 600 

100 

4,500 

80 

3,600 

60 

2,700 

Wise  Shaft, . 

2 

195 

4.777 

180 

4,410 

185 

4,532 

190 

4,655 

300 

6,300 

290 

6,090 

280 

5,880 

300 

6,300 

Hamilton  Coal  Mine,  .... 

90 

3,600 

85 

3,400 

95 

3,800 

90 

3, 600 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

4 

238 

9, 120 

261 

10,450 

224 

8,970 

289 

11,590 

147 

5,448 

175 

6,512 

156 

5,799 

194 

7,205 

268 

6.718 

289 

7,343 

308 

7,728 

346 

8.708 

441 

16,609 

479 

18,470 

432 

17,441 

480 

18,436 

Clinton  Mine . 

210 

3,360 

220 

3,080 

220 

3,080 

200 

2,080 

Washington  Mine, . 

5 

100 

4,500 

100 

4,500 

110 

4,950 

100 

4,500 

Catfish  Mine, . 

180 

6,300 

225 

7,875 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

180 

6,300 

150 

5,250 

200 

7,000 

110 

3,850 

Lower  Hillville,  . 

1 

230 

9,660 

130 

5,460 

180 

7,560 

200 

8,400 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

3 

243 

13,720 

270 

15,120 

255 

14,280 

275 

15, 400 

Pacific  Slope,  ...... 

4 

Sligo  Branch, . 

5 

82 

2,430 

150 

70 

1,400 

72 

Nesliannock,  No.  2,  .... 

3 

150 

4,500 

146 

4,380 

148 

4,440 

147 

4,410 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

5 

190 

4,750 

255 

6,375 

215 

5, 375 

200 

5,000 

155 

3,875 

133 

3,325 

180 

4, 500 

150 

3,750 

110 

2,750 

130 

3,250 

100 

2,500 

105 

2,615 

90 

2.250 

83 

2,075 

95 

2, 375 

85 

2,125 

Fairmount,  No.  4, . 

3 

75 

1,875 

70 

1,750 

90 

2,250 

85 

2,125 

Oakland,  No.  2, . 

80 

2,892 

100 

3,616 

90 

3,252 

80 

2,882 

150 

2, 193 

320 

4,620 

310 

4,476 

150 

2,193 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

120 

1,599 

135 

1,799 

100 

1,333 

125 

1,666 

■105 

2,940 

110 

3,080 

90 

1,749 

180 

2,800 

Carbon  Coal  Mine, . 

3 

130 

2,600 

134 

2,680 

128 

2,560 

131 

2,620 

Soldier  Run  Mine, . 

1 

50 

2,200 

30 

1,220 

50 

2,200 

50 

2,200 

Natrona  Mine, . 

3 

Stoneboro1  Mine, . 

4 

200 

3,200 

195 

3,120 

190 

3,040 

200 

3,200 

190 

3,800 

160 

3,200 

160 

3,200 

175 

3,500 

145 

2,320 

150 

2,400 

2C0 

3,200 

250 

4,000 

200 

3,200 

210 

■3,300 

180 

2,880 

150 

2,400 

Maple  Grove  Mine, . 

45 

1,350 

55 

1,650 

60 

1,800 

64 

1,920 

50 

750 

90 

1,350 

87 

1,305 

94 

1,410 

Burnett  Mine, . 

100 

4,700 

105 

4,910 

95 

3, 990 

98 

4,116 

Pancoast  Mines,  . 

6 

60 

2,700 

60 

2,700 

3,150 

60 

2,700 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .... 

4 

100 

3,500 

75 

2,625 

120 

4,200 

100 

3,500 

75 

2,625 

50 

1,750 

100 

3, 500 

75 

2,625 

100 

3,500 

120 

4,200 

100 

3,500 

50 

1,750 

120 

4,200 

1.50 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

120 

4,200 

Bethel,  No.  2, . 

270 

4,050 

Baker  Bank,  . 

1,530 

1,620 

1,620 

1,800 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  ... 

70 

1,225 

Davidson  Mine, . 

75 

937 

80 

1,000 

70 

875 

75 

937 

120 

1,350 

140 

1,575 

110 

1,237 

120 

1,350 

120 

1,350 

140 

1,575 

110 

1,237 

120 

1,359 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4th  week. 

How  Ventilated. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month.  1 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  ! 
out. 

Velocitv  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  ol  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocitv  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  1 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

30 

550 

16,500 

600 

18,000 

550 

16,000 

550 

16,000 

By  furnace. 

16 

250 

4,000 

250 

4,000 

240 

3,840 

240 

3,840 

By  fan. 

42 

80 

3,360 

78 

3,276 

90 

3,780 

60 

2,520 

Bv  natural  ventilation. 

5x6 

205 

6,050 

180 

5  400 

190 

5,700 

195 

5.800 

By  furnace  and  steam. 

5x7 

110 

3,850 

80 

2,800 

105 

3,675 

115 

4,025 

i  Bv  exhaust  steam. 

9,000 

8,500 

10,000 

9,500 

do. 

100 

3,850 

110 

4,235 

By  furnace. 

20 

430 

8,600 

400 

8,000 

425 

8,500 

305 

6,100 

do. 

20 

200 

4,000 

200 

4, 000 

184 

3,680 

160 

3,200 

I  Bv  natural  means. 

7xS£ 

400 

9,800 

390 

9, 555 

400 

9,800 

400 

9,800 

By  steam  jet. 

30 

100 

5,700 

180 

5,400 

210 

6,300 

200 

6,000 

By  natural  means. 

16 

130 

2.080 

120 

1,920 

160 

2,. 560 

140 

2.244 

60 

632 

37, 965 

655 

39,330 

622 

37,335 

680 

40,815 

By  furnace. 

5x6 

310 

10,200 

320 

9,6'0 

320 

9,600 

300 

9,000 

• 

By  furnace. 

6x7 

120 

5,040 

120 

5,040 

130 

5,460 

120 

5, 040 

By  natural  ventilation. 

7x5 

163 

5,775 

140 

4,900 

125 

4,375 

160 

5,600 

do* 

7x5 

1.50 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250- 

150 

5,250 

7x5 

400 

14,(00 

250 

8, 750 

300 

10,500 

375 

13, 125 

do. 

6x6 

360 

12,960 

370 

13,320 

350 

12,600 

380 

13, 6S0 

By  furnace. 

200 

8,700 

320 

9,600 

do. 

25 

200 

4,800 

2C0 

4,800 

230 

5,520 

250 

6,250 

do. 

5x  12 

76 

4,560 

75 

4,500 

80 

4,800 

74 

4,440 

By  exhaust  steam. 

25 

190 

4,750 

255 

6,375 

215 

5,375 

200 

5,000 

By  air  shafts. 

155 

3,875 

133 

3,325 

180 

4,500 

150 

3,750 

no 

2, 750 

130 

3,250 

140 

2,500 

105 

2,625 

00 

2,250 

83 

2,075 

25 

75 

1,S75 

70 

1,750 

95 

2,375 

85 

2,125 

Bv  furnace. 

90 

2,250 

85 

2, 125 

170 

7,412 

180 

7,880 

190 

8,3l8 

170 

7,442 

By  exhaust  steam. 

130 

2,555 

140 

/ 

2, 472 

1,942 

do. 

75 

1,458 

80 

3,080 

1,652 

.... 

5x8 

66 

2,640 

68 

2,720 

64 

2,560 

67 

2,680 

By  air  shaft. 

6x6 

ICO 

3,600 

50 

1,800 

100 

3,600 

100 

3,600 

By  natural  ventilation. 

75 

62 

4,650 

do. 

22 

420 

9,240 

400 

8,800 

410 

9,020 

390 

8,580 

By  two  furnaces. 

17 

360 

6,120 

380 

6,460 

350 

5,950 

380 

6, 460 

535 

13,375 

490 

12,250 

475 

11,875 

505 

12,625 

By  furnace. 

.... 

20 

400 

8,000 

400 

8,000 

370 

7,400 

360 

7,200 

By  exhaust  steam. 

25 

200 

5,000 

2C0 

5,000 

160 

4,000 

160 

4,000 

30 

150 

4,500 

150 

4,500 

140 

4, 200 

140 

4,200 

4x5 

235 

4,700 

245 

4,900 

200 

4,000 

206 

4,120 

Bv  exhaust  steam. 

6x7 

90 

3,780 

90 

3,780 

100 

4,200 

90 

3,780 

5x5 

300 

7,500 

500 

12,500 

375 

9,375 

375 

9,375 

.... 

By  two  furnaces. 

7x7 

150 

7, 350 

150 

7,350 

5x5 

100 

2,500 

ICO 

2, 500 

13 

320 

4,160 

By  exhaust  steam. 

3,750 

4,200 

4,350 

5,250 

By  furnace. 

3x4 

350 

4,200 

do. 

4sX6 

120 

3,280 

125 

3,375 

130 

3,510 

120 

3,289 

do. 

550  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery . 

Name  or  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many.  j 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams,  . 

Bituminous, 

Drift, 

Philadelphia  Mine,  .  .  . 

James  Kennedy,  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Fairmount  Mine,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Mine,  .... 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Fairmount,  Mine,  No.  4, 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Soldier  Run  Mine,  .  .  .  . 

Powers,  Brown  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Maple  Grove  Mine,  .  .  . 

S.  P.  McCalmont, . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

35 

Bethel,  No.  2,  .... 

Curtis  &  Boyce,  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

i 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .... 

Morris  Coal  Company, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

2 

20 

25 

Home  Bank,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Buhl,  Westerman  &  Co., . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

26 

Hamilton  Mine, . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co. , 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

Hickory  Shaft, . 

Spearman  &  Co.,  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

3 

1 

20 

Oakland  Shaft.,  No.  2,  . 

Pierce,  Frampton  &  Co., . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

•  • 

Oakland  Shaft,  No.  3,  .  . 

Oakland  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

3 

1 

Welsh  Bank, . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

1 

12 

Hite,  No.  2,  . 

P.  Y.  Hite,  . . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

J.  Phillips  &  Co., . 

Carbon  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

i 

1 

20 

Carbon  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

Pine  Run  Mine, . 

Stephenson  &  Mitchell, . 

do,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Mine,  .  .  . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  ... 

30 

PardoeMine,  . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2- 

1 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company,  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Jackson  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

Frank  Williams,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Davidson  Drift,  .  ... 

Addison  Davidson,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mineral  Ridge  Coal  Mine, 

T.  J.  Skidmore, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Mansfield  Mine, . 

I.  F.  Mansfield, . 

Bitum.  Cannel. 

do.  .  .  . 

Clinton  Mine, . 

Clinton  Coal  Company,  .  t 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

75 

Stoneboro’  Mines,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  &  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  .  . 

1 

Pacific  Slope,  . 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

do.  .  .  . 

3 

1 

40 

Coal  Centre, . 

John  Bell  &  Co.,  .  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Shaft,  .  .  . 

1 

1 

15 

Catfish  Mine, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Lower  Hillville, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Davidson  Mine, . 

W.  B.  Enos  &  Co., . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Burnette  Mine, . 

A.  Burnette, . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Baker  Bank, . 

L.  S.  Hoyt,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Coal — Bituminous. 
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Leg.  Doc.] 


respective  Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  October,  1879. 


Bollers-how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4th  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  ! 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  Inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

+»  0) 

0> 

4J  3 

il 

3  t- 

0® 

Oi 

C-S 

. 

©55 

.0  'h  3 

=  C.e8 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

«  0 

0)  *3 

<22 

°*S 

■2  s* 
§&■ 

0  — 

£  =  * 

£  a'Z 

3  ftrj 

2 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

+»  0) 

0*3 

£2 

§  5 

0— 

■e  77  2 

E  SO  — « 

-  — ?J 

25 

8 

8 

41 

3 

2,542 

3 

6x7 

90 

3,780 

100 

4,200 

100 

4,200 

120 

5,040 

14 

6 

5 

25 

2 

461 

3 

12 

170 

2,040 

71 

4 

12 

87 

10 

4,365 

9 

36 

200 

7,200 

200 

7.200 

185 

6,660 

205 

7,380 

36 

120 

4, 320 

125 

4,500 

no 

3,960 

no 

3,960 

*  * 

36 

3:13 

11,988 

300 

10,800 

280 

10,080 

350 

12,600 

36 

190 

6, 840 

190 

6,840 

150 

5,400 

133 

4,788 

35 

3 

3 

41 

3 

1,340 

3 

12x6 

145 

10,440 

150 

10,800 

140 

10,080 

155 

11,160 

30 

2 

5 

37 

2 

2 

7x7 

50 

2, 450 

30 

1,470 

40 

1,960 

No  m 

ining 

32 

5 

17 

54 

4 

2 

784 

2 

6x4 

190 

4.560 

205 

4,920 

210 

5,040 

200 

4,  S00 

3 

27 

8 

9 

44 

2 

2 

1,240 

2  1 

20 

450 

9, 000 

470 

9,400 

No 

work. 

470 

9,400 

2 

29 

16 

20 

65 

3 

4 

1,949 

2 

4x4 

260 

4,160 

280 

4,480 

280 

4,480 

300 

4,800 

2 

22 

7 

5 

34 

1 

1,656 

i 

5x9 

200 

9,000 

140 

6,300 

140 

6, 300 

150 

6,750 

45 

2 

10 

57 

3 

1 

4,500 

3 

50 

90 

4,500 

80 

4, COO 

95 

4,750 

100 

5,000 

.50 

40 

2,  (W0 

35 

1,7.50 

45 

2,250 

60 

3.000 

1 

32 

6 

10 

48 

10 

i 

2,610 

4 

108 

30 

3,240 

30 

3,240 

35 

3, 780 

40 

4, 320 

4 

64 

9 

20 

93 

6 

3,721 

2 

4x5 

9,000 

9,500 

10, 000 

10,000 

2 

32 

1 

7 

40 

3 

1,558 

2 

7' 5" 

200 

8,066 

210 

9,469 

250 

10,080 

210 

8,409 

5#6" 

4 

29 

2 

10 

41 

2 

1,342 

1 

5' 6" 

80 

3,066 

70 

2,683 

75 

2,874 

60 

2,599 

7' 8" 

8' 8" 

70 

3,346 

80 

3,646 

75 

3,712 

60 

2,991 

• 

5'  8" 

70 

18 

88 

6 

4 

3,800 

3 

6x7 

195 

8,190 

185 

7,770 

180 

7,560 

175 

7,350 

5x3 

200 

3.000 

210 

3, 150 

220 

3,300 

215 

3, 225 

6x6 

185 

6,660 

170 

6,120 

165 

5,940 

180 

6,480 

1 

90 

14 

14 

118 

6 

4 

6,350 

16 

84 

4 

18 

106 

7 

2 

7,927 

2 

42 

337 

14,185 

301 

12,673 

357 

14,164 

337 

14,164 

38 

422 

16,064 

341 

16, 784 

475 

17,869 

465 

17,689 

4 

38 

3 

7 

48 

3 

1,905 

2 

12x5 

78 

4,680 

84 

5,040 

90 

5,400 

85 

5,100 

14 

2 

5 

21 

1 

1 

700 

2 

3x4 

260 

3, 120 

268 

3,276 

275 

3,300 

265 

3, 180 

18 

2 

4 

24 

1 

1 

•  824 

7x6 

7x6 

30 

8 

38 

3 

965 

2 

36 

200 

7,200 

I  250 

8, 750 

I  210 

7,560 

240 

8,640 

1 

93 

19 

16 

128 

7 

2 

5,400 

3 

30 

280 

14,000 

300 

15,000 

320 

16,000 

330 

16,500 

5 

1  75 

6 

6 

87 

5 

5,000 

2 

7x6 

155 

6,510 

160 

6,720 

200 

8.400 

210 

'  8,820 

35 

4 

3 

42 

3 

3 

1,600 

3 

5jx5j 

240 

7,530 

,  280 

8,540 

400 

12, 100 

1  500 

15,125 

20 

5 

8 

33 

3 

1  1,810 

4 

6x7 

90 

,  3,780 

110 

4,620 

no 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

10 

2 

2 

14 

1 

300 

2 

32 

214 

6,857 

214 

6,857 

250 

8,000 

300 

9,600 

61 

8 

6 

75 

5 

1 

'  2,936 

3 

7x7 

100 

1  4,900 

120 

5, 880 

75 

3,675 

100 

4,900 

,  5x5 

250 

6,250 

200 

5,000 

1  150 

3,750 

j  250 

6,250 

'  7x5 

100 

1  3,500 

ICO 

3,500 

250 

7,000 

120 

4,200 

15 

2 

2 

19 

1 

1 

1,000 

2 

38 

180 

6,840 

145 

5,582 

140 

5,390 

160 

6,160 

14 

4 

4 

22 

2 

3 

500 

3 

|  6x7 

100 

4,200 

120 

5,040 

no 

4, 620 

130 

5,460 

1 

150 

20 

20 

190 

10 

5,677 

2 

20 

400 

8,000 

380 

'  7, 600 

400 

8,000 

410 

8,200 

25 

130 

|  3,250 

170 

3,800 

200 

5,000 

210 

5,250 

2 

42 

10 

23 

75 

4 

2,599 

3 

24 

460 

11,040 

330 

7.920 

460 

11,040 

530 

12,720 

1 

30 

3 

4 

37 

1,214 

3 

42 

95 

3,990 

85 

|  3,570 

80 

3,360 

85 

3,570 

45 

15 

4 

64 

5 

2,415 

7x5 

225 

7,875 

275 

9,625 

:  160 

5,600 

300 

10,500 

7x5 

200 

7,000 

220 

7,700 

200 

7,000 

250 

8,750 

35 

4 

2 

41 

3 

1,280 

2 

7Jx6 

125 

5,625 

100 

4,500 

200 

9,000 

210 

9, 450 

45 

15 

14 

74 

4 

2 

1,600 

2 

15; 

80 

1,260 

60 

945 

85 

1,338 

80 

1,260 

20 

70 

1,400 

40 

800 

65 

1,300 

70 

1,400 

1 

35 

2 

1 

38 

1 

2 

1,000 

2 

64x6.‘ 

200 

8,400 

230 

9,660 

180 

7,560 

2i0 

8,820 

60 

10 

12 

82 

5 

1 

2,705 

2 

6x6 

200 

7,200 

220 

7,920 

j  250 

9,000 

240 

8,640 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Name  or  Colliery. 

»  ft 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TII  week. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  ofhead’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  lace  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  ofhead’g. 

-  - 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’ g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 
or  near  face  ofhead’g. 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

6 

20 

900 

20 

900 

30 

1,350 

40 

1,800 

60 

2,700 

70 

3,150 

60 

2,750 

70 

3, 150 

Philadelphia  Mine, . 

2 

Fairmount  Mine, . 

5 

190 

4,7.50 

185 

4,625 

150 

2,750 

187 

4,675 

100 

2,500 

110 

2,750 

100 

2,500 

105 

2,625 

Fairmount  Mine,  . 

300 

7, 500 

250 

6, 250 

220 

5,500 

300 

7,500 

112 

2,800 

135 

3,375 

133 

3, 325 

120 

3,000 

Fairraount  Mine,  No.  4,  .  . 

3 

130 

3,250 

135 

3,375 

133 

3,325 

140 

3, 5C0 

Soldier  Run  Mine, . 

1 

50 

2,200 

35 

1,220 

40 

1,760 

Not  ru 

nning. 

Maple  Grove  Mine, . 

45 

1,350 

40 

1,200 

47 

1,410 

43 

1,290 

53 

1,590 

50 

1,500 

40 

1,200 

37 

1,110 

Bethel,  No.  2, . 

310 

7, 7.50 

330 

8,250 

No 

work. 

330 

8,250 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

200 

3,200 

210 

3,360 

210 

3,360 

240 

3,840 

Home  Bank,  No.  2, . 

250 

6,000 

220 

5,280 

210 

5,040 

215 

5,160 

Hamilton  Mine, . 

2 

100 

4,000 

96 

3,600 

100 

4,000 

80 

3,200 

80 

3,200 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Hickory  Shaft, . 

8,000 

8, 500 

9, COO 

9,000 

Oakland  Shaft,  No.  2,  ... 

210 

5,280 

260 

5,720 

340 

7,480 

250 

5,500 

1L0 

4,015 

125 

4,462 

140 

5,110 

115 

4, 197 

Oakland  Shaft,  No.  3,  .  .  . 

2 

100 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

110 

1,980 

90 

1,620 

100 

1,400 

110 

1,618 

115 

1,691 

105 

1,544 

Welsh  Bank,  .  . . 

3 

260 

14,560 

255 

14,280 

275 

15,400 

275 

15,400 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

Hite,  No.  2 . 

212 

9, 690 

232 

9,310 

261 

10.450 

228 

9,120 

161 

5,975 

137 

5,146 

185 

6, 854 

178 

6, 62  L 

266 

9,310 

213 

7,481 

270 

9,  476 

250 

8,778 

431 

16, 622 

470 

18,104 

441 

17,007 

458 

17, 661 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .... 

140 

4.200 

155 

4,650 

163 

4,890 

158 

4,740 

Carbon  Coal  Mine, . 

138 

2,760 

140 

2,800 

136 

2,720 

134 

2,680 

Pine  Run  Mine, . 

Sligo  Branch  Mine, . 

6 

75 

1,800 

120 

2,860 

150 

3,600 

140 

3,660 

80 

1,600 

70 

1,400 

80 

1,600 

1,100 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

4 

180 

5, 400 

180 

5,400 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,0C0 

100 

3,000 

110 

3, 300 

120 

3, 600 

130 

3,900 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

220 

6,600 

230 

6,900 

Wise  Shaft, . 

2 

200 

4,900 

180 

4,410 

195 

8,190 

200 

8,400 

180 

7,580 

185 

7,770 

Jackson  Coal  Mine, . 

6 

300 

6,000 

355 

7, 100 

400 

8,  COO 

520 

10,400 

Washington  Mine, . 

5 

70 

3,150 

90 

4,050 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,500 

Davidson  Drift, . 

166! 

5, 000 

166f 

5,000 

1874 

5, 625 

187s 

5,625 

Mineral  Ridge  Coal  Mine,  . 

4 

85 

2,975 

100 

3, 500 

75 

2,625 

100 

3,500 

125 

4,375 

75 

2,625 

50 

1,750 

85 

2,975 

100 

3, 500 

50 

1,750 

50 

1,750 

75 

2,625 

300 

10,500 

150 

5,250 

100 

3.500 

200 

7,000 

Mansfield  Mine, . 

1 

700 

3,840 

700 

3,840 

700 

3,840 

700 

3,840 

Clinton  Mine, . 

200 

2,800 

240 

3,360 

220 

3,080 

240 

3,360 

Stone  boro’  Mines, . 

90 

1,800 

2C0 

3,200 

100 

2,000 

HO 

2,200 

100 

1,800 

140 

2,520 

140 

2,240 

170 

2,700 

120 

2, 400 

130 

2,600 

140 

1,100 

150 

2,700 

150 

3,000 

180 

3, 600 

Pacific  Slope, . 

4 

Coal  Centre, . 

5 

65 

1,560 

65 

1,560 

70 

1,680 

65 

1,560 

Catfish  Mine, . 

200 

7,000 

250 

8,750 

150 

5,250 

280 

9,800 

190 

6,600 

200 

7,  C00 

190 

6,600 

230 

8,050 

Lower  Hillvilie,  . 

115 

4,025 

95 

3,325 

190 

6,650 

200 

7,000 

Davidson  Mine, . 

3 

75 

937 

60 

750 

80 

1,000 

70 

'875 

80 

880 

75 

825 

85 

,  935 

85 

935 

100 

1,100 

80 

880 

95 

1,045 

90 

990 

Burnette  Mine, . 

2  | 

200 

8,400 

210 

8,220 

230 

9,660 

180 

7,560 

Baker  Bank, . 

1 

1 

3,500 

4,140 

5,400 

4,500 
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• 

Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TII  WEEK. 

u  — 

0-3 

o 

>*2 
—  a) 

2*3 
v  u 
>p 

*! 
t-  - 

IT! 

>  3 

Outlet-size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  I 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  our  per 

month. 

5x9 

150 

6,750 

177 

7,965 

177 

7,985 

187 

8,415 

Jefferson  county. 

12 

300 

3,600 

Venango  county. 

25 

190 

4,750 

185 

4,625 

150 

3,750 

187 

4,675 

Clarion  county. 

25 

100 

2,  SCO 

110 

2,750 

100 

2,500 

105 

2,625 

25 

300 

7,500 

250 

6,250 

220 

5,500 

300 

7,500 

do. 

25 

112 

2,800 

135 

3,375 

133 

3,325 

120 

3,000 

25 

130 

3,250 

135 

3,375 

133 

3,325 

140 

3,500 

do. 

6x6 

100 

3,600 

60 

2, 160 

80 

2,800 

No 

work. 

Jefferson  county. 

5x5 

420 

10,500 

450 

11,250 

467 

11,675 

437 

10,925 

Venango  county. 

14 

640 

8,960 

660 

9,210 

No 

work. 

660 

9,240 

Mercer  county. 

4x4 

250 

4,000 

216 

4,160 

260 

4, 160 

280 

4,480 

do. 

5£x  8 

170 

7,480 

115 

5,060 

120 

5,  ?80 

125 

5, 500 

do. 

3*J 

185 

5,550 

180 

5,400 

190 

5,700 

210 

6,300 

Jefferson  county. 

16 

110 

1,760 

60 

1,280 

110 

1  760 

120 

1,920 

75 

Allegheny  county. 

5x6 

9,000 

9,500 

10,000 

10,000 

Mercer  county. 

8  x  1 

160 

7,000 

170 

7,437 

240 

10, 500 

170 

7, 437 

do. 

5x5 

4'  7" 

105 

3,307 

100 

3,150 

110 

3,460 

95 

2,922 

x 

do. 

6'  10" 

4j  x  5 

200 

3,532 

205 

3,532 

200 

3,532 

190 

3, 355 

do. 

6X6 

375 

13,500 

370 

13, 320 

385 

13,860 

380 

13,680 

Lawrence  county. 

15 u tier  countv. 

60 

612 

37,065 

669 

40,085 

688 

41,325 

631 

37,905 

Allegheny  county. 

5x8 

110 

4,400 

120 

4,800 

125 

5,000 

115 

4,600 

Mercer  county. 

8x5 

72 

2,880 

75 

3,000 

78 

3,120 

76 

3,020 

.... 

do. 

5x4 

Clarion  county. 

5x4 

25 

300 

7,500 

350 

8,750 

300 

7,509 

330 

8,250 

do. 

30 

500 

15,000 

500 

15,000 

550 

16,500 

600 

18,000 

Mercer  county. 

7  x  3J 

330 

8,575 

360 

8,220 

400 

9,800 

400 

9,800 

do. 

4x6 

300 

7,200 

345 

8,280 

500 

12,000 

620 

14, 880 

do. 

4x9 

150 

6,750 

177 

7,965 

177 

7, 965 

187 

8,415 

Jefferson  county. 

4x5 

375 

7,500 

375 

7,500 

500 

10,000 

500 

10,000 

Beaver  county. 

5x5 

500 

12,500 

350 

8,750 

375 

9,375 

450 

11,250 

Clarion  county. 

45£ 

110 

5,005 

100 

5,005 

120 

5,460 

120 

5,460 

Beaver  county. 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

320 

9,600 

340 

10, 120 

380 

11,400 

Lawrence  county. 

22 

390 

8,580 

350 

7,700 

400 

8,800 

400 

8,800 

Mercer  county. 

17 

400 

6,800 

340 

5,780 

400 

6,800 

400 

6,800 

30 

340 

10,200 

280 

8,400 

375 

11,250 

440 

13,200 

do. 

42 

95 

3,990 

90 

3,760 

85 

3,570 

90 

3,780 

Lawrence  county. 

7x5 

190 

6,600 

250 

8,750 

190 

6, 600 

200 

7,000 

Clarion  county. 

7x5 

200 

7,000 

300 

10,500 

250 

8,750 

210 

7, 350 

7x5 

170 

5, 850 

150 

5,250 

320 

11,200 

375 

13,125 

do. 

27 

125 

3,375 

100 

2,700 

130 

3,510 

120 

3,240 

Lawrence  county. 

4x5 

420 

8,400 

i 

411 

8,220 

483 

9,660 

378 

7,560 

Butler  county. 

30 

300 

9,000 

320 

9,600 

375 

11,250 

350 

10,500 

.  .  .  .  j  Beaver  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power ,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery. 

ft 

Name  op  Operator. 

Character  of  coal  — bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horsepower. 

Pancoast  Mine, . 

Heim,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Washington  Mine,  .  .  . 

F.  Williams, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .  . 

T.  J.  Skidmore,  . 

do. 

do. 

Pacific  Slope,  . 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block, 

Slope, 

r 

3 

1 

40 

Stewardson  Furn.  Mine, 

F.  B.  &  A.  Laughlin,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Orangeville  Shaft,  .  .  . 

Morris  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

Bitum.  bloclc, 

Shaft, 

2 

2 

25 

20 

Hickory  Shaft, . 

Spearman  &  Co.,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

3 

1 

20 

Baker  Bank,  . . 

L.  S.  Hoyt,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Coal  Centre, . 

Bell,  Stuchfield  &  McClean,  .  .  . 

do. 

Shaft, 

1 

1 

lb 

Wise  Shaft, . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, 

Bitum.  block,  . 

do. 

2 

1 

40 

Lower  Hillville, . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Catfish  Mine, . 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Stoneboro’  Mine,  .... 

Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Slope, 

1 

75 

Stoneboro1  Mine,  .... 

do. 

Natrona  Mine, . 

Penn  Salt  Manufact’g  Company, 

do.  .  . 

Drift,  . 

1 

1 

20 

Welsh  Bank,  . 

Wampum  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do.  . 

Bethel,  No.  2, . 

Curtis  &  Boyce, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft, 

2 

1 

35 

Oakland,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Pierce,  Frampton  &  Co., . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

Oakland  Coal  Company, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

2 

1 

Hoffman  Slope,  .... 

Hoffman  &  Co . 

do.  do. 

Slope, 

2 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Bellevue  Mine,  - . 

do.  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

Neshannoc.k.  No.  2,  .  .  . 

J.  Phillips  &  Co., . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft, 

1 

1 

20 

Carbon  Mine,  . 

Carbon  Coal  Company,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Barnes’  Mines . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do.  . 

2 

1 

8 

Pardoe  Mines, . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 

do.  .  . 

do. 

2 

1 

25 

Jackson  Coal  Mines,  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

do. 

Clinton  Mine, . 

Cliuton  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Beaver  Mines, . 

Lee  &  Patterson,  . 

do.  .  . 

do-. 

2 

Pine  Run,  . 

Stephenson  &  Mitchell, . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Soldier  Run  Mine,  .... 

Powers,  Brown  &  Co., . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  . 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 

do.  do. 

Bituminous,  .  . 

do. 

Fairmount,  No.  4,  ... 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Beaver  Block, . 

James  Sutherin . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Hamilton  Mine, . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Sligo  Branch,  . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  . 

Davidson  Beaver  Fall,  . 

Addison  Davidson,  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

Burnett  Mine,  .  . 

A.  Burnett,  . 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

Duncan  Coal  Mine,  .  .  . 

Duncan  Coal  Company, . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft, 

1 

1 

25 

Maple  Grove  Mine,  .  .  . 

S.  P.  McCalmont,  . 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  . 

Davidson  Mine, . 

W.  B.  Enos  &  Co.,  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  . 

New  Bethlehem  Mine,  . 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do.  *  . 

do.  . 

Coal — Bituminous. 
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65 
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6 

81 

5 
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7x7 

5x5  i 

7x5 

42 

10 

23 

75 

4 

2,342  |  3 

7x6 

4x6  , 

14 

10 

17 

41 

6 

1,397  ||  2  | 

24 

22 

16 

20 

58j 

2 

5 

1,355  2 

4x4 

71 

ii 

22 

104 

7 

2,775  2 

4x5 

75 

12 

12 

99 

6 

1 

3,850  1  2  | 

6x6 

32 

4 

5 

41 

1,319  2 

6x7 

76 

6 

88  1 

6 

4,500  |  2 

7x6 

42 

3 

3 

48 

3 

1,344  2  | 

7ix6 

50 

5 

70 

2,415  2 

7x5 

7x5 

150 

22 

20 

192 

11 

6,140  2 

20 

25 

28 

3 

11 

42 

10 

1 

1,834  3 

108 

60 

9 

69 

6 

4 

1,600  !  3 

6x7 

5x3 

6x3 

30 

9 

10 

49 

2 

2 

1,231  2 

20  | 

35 

1 

7 

43 

2 

1,318  2 

7yX5s 

26 

2 

9 

37 

o 

808  i  1 

7fx5 

12 

2 

7 

21 

2 

2 

401  ,  3 

92 

6 

18 

116 

7 

2 

7,525  !  2 

42 

38 

30 

4 

34 

3 

1,346  j  2 

37 

45 

40 

4 

6 

50 

2 

1,500  j  2 

5x12 

22 

4 

4 

30 

1 

1 

1,200  !  2 

3x4 

91 

19 

21 

131 

7 

4 

5, 600  13 

30 

30 

20 

94 

18 

23 

135 

6 

2 

5,000  i !  3 

20 

25 

35 

7 

4 

46 

3 

3 

1,655  3 

5Jx5i 

18 

4 

5 

27 

2 

3 

1,100  |  3 

6x7 

98 

21 

25 

144 

9 

6 

4,146  2 

5x7 

30 

6 

5 

41 

2 

2 

1,432  2 

6x6 

6x6 

42 

3 

9 

54 

3 

•  •  ■  ■  2 

7x7 

67 

4 

12 

83 

10 

4,462  4 

6x6 

6x6 

6x6 

6x6 

40 

3 

4 

47 

4 

1,607  5 1  3 

6x8 

30 

1 

2 

33 

1,000  ,i  2 

7x6 

50 

4 

10 

64 

4 

1 

3,500  3 

50 

50 

31 

9 

40 

3 

1,232  2 

36 

9 

1 

10 

2 

310  2 

5^x6 

33 

2 

2 

37 

1 

2 

1,000  1 1  2 

65X65 

37 

5 

6 

48 

1 

2,100  1 

6x6 

40 

4 

13 

57 

4 

2 

1,0  2  1  2 

|  6x4 

50 

15 

14 

79 

4 

2 

1,600  I  2 

15J 

20 

30 

3 

33 

1 

1 

...  .1  2 

6x7 

II 

90 

SO 

200 

250 

100 


1  >•> 
270 


225 

95 

220 

150 

230 

200 

390 

140 

30 

200 

210 

180 

460 

240 


105 


!  3,760 

100 

| 

4,200 

100 

I 

4,200  j 

120 

5,040 

,  3,780 

110 

4,620 

110 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

9, 800 

100 

4,900 

75 

2,625 

120 

5,880 

1  6,250 

250 

6,250  j 

200 

5,000 

150 

3,750 

3,500 

200 

7,000  ! 

150 

5,250 

125  ■ 

4,375 

j  10,080 

420 

10,080 

400 

9,600  ! 

380 

9,120 

4,320 

192 

4,603 

200  > 

4,800 

224 

5,376 

4,320 

280 

4,480 

.  .  . 

.... 

270  j 

4,320 

9,200 

9,300 

10,000 

. . . 

9,500 

8,100 

250 

9,000 

3C0 

10,800 

300 

10,800 

3,990 

85 

3,570 

90 

3,780 

85 

3,570 

9,240 

240 

10,080  ( 

235 

9,870 

230 

9,660 

1  6,750 

160 

7,200 

200  1 

9,000 

150 

6,750 

8,050 

270 

9,450 

160 

5,600 

300 

10,500 

7,000 

220 

7,700 

200  | 

7,000 

250 

8,750 

7,800 

395 

7,900 

410 

8,200 

400 

8,000 

3,500 

130 

3,250 

135 

3,375 

150 

3,750 

3,240 

30 

3,240 

60 

6,480 

30 

3,240 

8,400 

180 

7,770 

200 

8,  4«) 

3,150 

215 

3,225 

220 

3, 300 

6,480 

165 

5,940 

185 

6,660 

9,200 

No 

work. 

460 

9,200 

460 

9,200 

9,679 

250 

10,082 

230 

9,275 

300 

12,099 

I  3,066 

95 

3,601 

140 

5,366 

120 

4,599 

13,366 

283 

11,929 

327 

13,765 

318 

13,366 

16,064 

384 

14, 612 

512 

19,4S4 

498 

18,950 

235 

8,695 

229 

8,473 

175 

7,875 

158 

7,110 

5,400 

80 

4,800 

85 

5,100 

92 

5,520 

3,120 

265 

3,180 

275 

3,300 

268 

3,216 

,  3,000 

90 

2,700 

100 

3,000 

100 

3,000 

6,000 

180 

5,400 

190 

5,700 

200 

6,000 

5,000 

200 

4,000 

210 

4,200 

250 

5,000 

15,000 

470 

14,100 

400 

12,000 

400 

12,000 

5,000 

200 

5,000 

200 

5,000 

180 

4,500 

1  12,100 

432 

13,068 

439 

13,279 

442 

13,370 

4,200 

100 

4,200 

110 

4,620 

120 

5,040 

10,500 

275 

9, 625 

250 

8,750 

275 

9,625 

2,160 

70 

2,520 

60 

2,160 

50 

1,800 

2, 7U0 

70 

2, 520 

75 

2,700 

70 

2,520 

7,350 

150 

7,350 

150 

7,350 

150 

7,350 

10,800 

333 

11,988 

295 

10, 620 

300 

10,800 

6,840 

240 

8,640 

216 

7,776 

200 

7,200 

5, 400 

133 

4,788 

125 

4,500 

120 

4, 320 

7,920 

230 

8,280 

215 

7,740 

250 

9,000 

7,200 

165 

7,920 

I  143 

6,864 

155 

7,440 

7,200 

5,500 

80 

4,000 

100 

5,000 

120 

6,000 

2,000 

30 

1,500 

50 

2,500 

50 

2,500 

7,200 

200 

7,200 

204 

7,344 

200 

7,200 

4,410 

100 

4,200 

90 

3,780 

120 

5,040 

3  4,272 

207 

4,968 

214 

5,136 

225 

5,400 

D  1,470 

85 

1,338 

80 

1,260 

90 

1,470 

0  1,600 

75 

1,500 

70 

1,400 

80 

1,600 

5  3,990 

110 

4,620 

90 

3,780 

120 

5,040 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power ,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  oe  Colliery. 

* 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

N  umber  of  headings . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head  g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  faceof  head’g. 

Pancoast  Mine,  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

6 

60 

2,700 

70 

3,150 

60 

2,700 

70 

3,150 

20 

;  9oo 

20 

900 

30 

1,350 

40 

1,800 

Washington  Mine, . 

5 

70 

3,150 

90 

4,050 

90 

4,050 

100 

4,200 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .... 

120 

4,200 

185 

6, 175 

150 

5,250 

120 

4,200 

100 

3,500 

150 

5,250 

100 

3,500 

150 

5,250 

100 

3,500 

120 

4,200 

75 

2,625 

100 

3,500 

Pacific  Slope,  . 

4 

Stewardson  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

80 

3,600 

90 

4,050 

80 

3,600 

100 

4,500 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

190 

3,420 

200 

3,600 

195 

3,510 

Hickory  Shaft, . 

4 

8,200 

8,300 

9,000 

8,500 

Baker  Bank, . 

5 

2C0 

3,600 

225 

4, 050 

275 

4,950 

275 

4,950 

Coal  Centre, . 

5 

70 

1,680 

60 

1,440 

65 

1,650 

60 

1,440 

Wise  Shaft, . 

2 

200 

4,900 

210 

5,145 

200 

4,900 

210 

5,145 

190 

7,980 

190 

7,980 

185 

7,770 

190 

7,980 

Lower  Hillville, . 

1 

110 

5,880 

145 

6,090 

180 

7,560 

140 

5,880 

Catfish  Mine,  .  . . 

210 

7,350 

250 

8,750 

140 

4,900 

280 

9,800 

180 

6,300 

200 

7,000 

180 

6,300 

220 

7,700 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

4 

95 

1,900 

90 

1,800 

100 

2,000 

90 

1,800 

110 

1,980 

160 

2,560 

150 

2, 400 

160 

2,560 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

160 

3,200 

145 

2,610 

130 

2, 350 

140 

2,520 

140 

2,800 

125 

2,500 

150 

3,000 

Natrona  Mine, . 

.... 

3 

.... 

Welsh  Bank,  • . 

3 

290 

16,240 

285 

15,960 

390 

16,800 

Bethel,  No.  2,  . 

340 

8,500 

* 

340 

8,500 

340 

8,500 

Oakland,  No.  2 . 

2 

160 

5,840 

100 

3,630 

120 

4,380 

105 

3,832 

Oakland,  No.  3, . 

2 

100 

3,163 

110 

3,479 

140 

4,428 

125 

3,953 

Hoffman  Slope, . 

.... 

Hite,  No.  2, . 

.... 

5 

251 

10,070 

232 

9,310 

80 

3,230 

104 

6,5S0 

166 

6,151 

118 

4,750 

180 

4,227 

187 

6,928 

Hite,  No.  2, . . 

.... 

289 

10,141 

156 

5, 483 

227 

9,500 

241 

9,670 

479 

18,470 

431 

16,605 

420 

4,232 

545 

5, 107 

280 

7,937 

194 

7,491 

Bellevue  Mine, . 

3 

65 

4,355 

59 

3,953 

55 

2,530 

61 

2,806 

32 

2,240 

37 

2,590 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

2 

170 

5,100 

150 

4,500 

155 

4,650 

175 

5,250 

Carbon  Mine,  . 

3 

140 

2,800 

145 

2,900 

137 

2,740 

150 

3,000 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

Pardoe  Mines  , . 

4 

0 

150 

4,500 

160 

4,800 

175 

5,250 

160 

4,800 

100 

3,000 

100 

3,000 

110 

3,300 

120 

3,600 

Jackson  Coal  Mines,  .... 

4 

400 

8,000 

520 

10,400 

550 

11,000 

570 

11,400 

Clinton  Mine, . 

. . . . 

20 

2,800 

200 

2,800 

220 

3,080 

246 

3,360 

Beaver  Mines, . 

*  ‘  1 

2 

400 

8,400 

375 

7,875 

350 

7,350 

375 

7,875 

200 

7,000 

175 

6,125 

150 

5,250 

175 

6,125 

Pine  Run,  ...  .... 

35 

1,050 

40 

1,200 

35 

1.050 

30 

900 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

Soldier  Run  Mine, . 

2 

200 

8,000 

200 

8,000 

200 

8,000 

200 

8,000 

Fairmount,  No.  1 . 

4 

217 

5, 475 

225 

5,625 

233 

5,825 

225 

5,625 

133 

3, 325 

200 

5,000 

170 

4,250 

175 

4,375 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

4 

100 

2,500 

120 

3,000 

112 

2,900 

110 

2,750 

200 

5,000 

180 

4,500 

193 

4,825 

200 

5,000 

Fail-mount,  No.  4, . 

3 

120 

3,000 

125 

3,125 

118 

2,950 

133 

3,325 

Beaver  Block,  . 

Hamilton  Mine, . 

3 

80 

3,200 

70 

2,800 

80 

3,200 

100 

4,000 

70 

2,800 

70 

2,800 

90 

3,600 

80 

3,200 

Sligo  Branch, . 

6 

220 

5, 280 

180 

4,320 

200 

4,800 

195 

4,680 

110  I 

2,220 

110  | 

2,200 

130 

2, 600 

125 

2,500 
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Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of-feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 
feet  passing  out  per 
month. 

5x9 

150 

1 

6,750 

177 

7,965 

177 

7,965 

187 

8,415  ... 

Jefferson  county. 

6x7 

150 

6,750  . 

177 

7,965 

177 

7,965 

187 

8,415 

Jefferson  county. 

5x5 

375 

9,375  , 

375 

9,375 

300 

7, 500 

500 

12,500 

Clarion  county. 

5x6 

370 

18,100 

480 

14,400 

350 

10,500 

320 

9,600 

Mercer  county. 

20  , 

184 

3,680 

200 

4,000 

220 

4,400 

232 

4,640 

Armstrong  county. 

4x4 

260 

4,160 

270 

4,320 

260 

4,160 

.... 

Mercer  county. 

5x6 

9,200 

.  .  . 

9,300 

10,000 

9,500 

.  .  .  . 

Mercer  county. 

5x6 

325 

9,750 

3.50 

10,500 

375 

11,250 

400 

12,000 

Beaver  county. 

6x7 

95 

3,990 

85 

3,570 

90 

3,780  ! 

75 

3, 150 

. . . . 

Lawrence  county. 

7  x3s 

430 

10,535 

450 

11,025 

440 

10,781) 

430 

10,535 

.  .  .  . 

Mercer  county. 

7x5 

140 

4,900 

149 

4,900 

310 

10,850 

260 

9,100 

•  • 

Clarion  county. 

7x5 

170 

5,950 

250 

8,750 

180 

6,300 

200 

7,000 

.... 

Clarion  county. 

7x5 

200 

7,000 

300 

10, 500 

250 

8,750 

220 

7,700 

.  .  .  .  I 

22 

410 

9,020 

400 

8,800 

450 

8,910 

390 

8,690 

■ 

Mercer  county. 

17 

380 

6,460 

390 

6,630 

400 

6,800 

340 

5,780 

Mercer  county. 

75 

40 

3,000 

50 

5,750 

. . . . 

Allegheny  county. 

6x6 

380 

13,680 

375 

13,500 

385 

13,860 

.  .  .  .  1 

Lawrence  county. 

14 

570 

7,980 

No 

work. 

570 

7,930 

570 

7,990 

Mercer  county. 

8'1" 

200 

8,750 

220 

9,675 

240 

11,600 

205 

8,963 

. . . . 

Mercer  county. 

5' 5" 

4' 4" 

170 

3,062 

140 

2,472 

210 

3,780 

200 

3,532 

Mercer  county. 

5GS" 

Mercer  countv. 

641 

38,475 

612 

36,765 

660 

39,615 

612 

36,765 

. . . . 

Allegheny  county. 

.... 

59 

330 

19,470 

324 

19,116 

Allegheny  county. 

5x8 

130 

5,200 

120 

4,800 

122 

4,880 

134 

5,360 

.... 

Mercer  county. 

8x5 

72 

2,880 

75 

3,000 

69 

2,760 

78 

3, 120 

Mercer  county. 

30 

230 

6,900 

240 

7,200 

240 

7,200 

220 

6,600 

Butler  county. 

10 

100 

1,200 

120 

1,200 

120 

1,200 

100 

1,000 

30 

100 

3,000 

110 

3,300 

100 

3,000 

110 

3,300 

20 

70 

1,400 

80 

1,600 

70 

1,400 

70 

1,400 

50 

500 

1  25,000 

400 

1  20,000 

420 

21,000 

430 

21,500 

Mercer  county. 

4x6 

500 

12.000 

540 

12,960 

560 

13,440 

560 

13,440 

j  Mercer  county. 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

300 

9,000 

320 

i  9,600 

340 

10,200 

Lawrence  county. 

3'  8" 

650 

13,000 

625 

12,500 

600 

12,000 

625 

12,500 

Lawrence  county. 

5'  6" 

5x5 

60 

1,500 

60 

1,500 

60 

1,500 

50 

1,250 

Clarion  county. 

5x4 

70 

;  1,400 

60 

,  1,200 

70 

1,400 

60 

1,200 

7x5 

;  400 

14,000 

400 

14,000 

400 

14,000 

400 

14,000 

Jefferson  county. 

25 

219 

’  « 5,475 

225 

•  5,625 

1  233 

•  5,825 

225 

5,625 

Clarion  county. 

25 

|  133 

3,325 

200 

5,000 

,  170 

4,2.50 

175 

4,375 

25 

100 

2,500 

120 

3,000 

112 

1  2,900 

no 

2,750 

Clarion  county. 

25 

1  200 

|  5,000 

180 

4,500 

193 

4,825 

200 

5,000 

25 

120 

3,000 

125 

3,125 

118 

2,950 

133 

3,325 

Clarion  county. 

7,200 

Beaver  county. 

30 

190 

5,700 

180 

5,400 

200 

6,000 

190 

5,700 

Jefferson  county. 

16 

!  110 

1,760 

100 

1,600 

140 

1  2,240 

150 

2,400 

25 

350 

8,750 

320 

8,000 

380 

1  9,500 

375 

9,250 

Clarion  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respecitve 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  week. 

2d  week. 

3d  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  ail- 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

CD 

bo 

'S 

eS 

O 

u 

<D 

.2 

g 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at  : 

or  near  face  of  heau’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

N  umber  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

o r  near  face  of  li ead 1  g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  oflieaa’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

N  umber  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head  ’g. 

Davidson  Beaver  Fall,  .  .  . 

Burnett  Mine,  . 

2 

100 

4,210 

95 

3,990 

90 

3,780 

115 

4,830 

Duncan  Coal  Mine,  .... 

1 

Maple  Grove  Mine, . 

50 

1,500 

63 

1,890 

75 

2,250 

78 

2,340 

62 

1,860 

68 

2,040 

74 

2,220 

79 

2,370 

Davidson  Mine, . 

3 

170 

2, 060 

175 

2,185 

180 

2,250 

160 

2,000 

160 

1,760 

165 

1,815 

160 

1,760 

150 

1,650 

160 

1.760 

165 

1,815 

160 

1,760 

150 

1,650 

New  Bethlehem  Mine,  .  .  . 

90 

3,780 

95 

3,990 

80 

3,360 

90 

3,780 

•  No  work . 
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Ventilation. 

Location. 

i 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
miuute  for  tliemonth.  j 

Outlet — size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet,  j 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  j 

per  minute  at  outlet,  j 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

Beaver  county. 

4£x4§ 

4,210 

199 

3,980 

189 

3,780 

4,820 

.... 

Butler  county. 

Mercer  county. 

7x6 

5x5 

412 

10,300 

418 

10,4.50 

425 

10,625 

407 

10,175 

.  .  .  . 

Venango  county. 

27 

190 

5,730 

200 

5,400 

250 

6,750 

200 

5,400 

Lawrence  county. 

6x7 

95 

3,990 

120 

5,040 

100 

4,200 

130 

5,460 

Armstrong  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  or  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


Stewardson  Fur.  Mine,  . 

NatronaMine, . 

Davidson  Beaver  Falls,  . 
Hamilton  Mine, . 


F.  B.  A.  Lauglilin . 

Penn  Salt  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Addison  Davidson, . 

Hamilton  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 


Belleview  Mine, 


P.  Y.  Hite, 


Hoffman  Mine,  ... 
Orangeville  Shaft,  .  . 

Soldier  Run,  .  . 

Oakland  Shaft,  No.  2, 
Oakland  Shaft,  No.  3, 
Hite  Mine,  No.  2,  .  . 

Mansfield  Mine,  .  .  . 
Fail-mount,  No.  1, 

Fairmount,  No.  1,  .  . 

Fairmount,  No.  4,  .  . 
Hickory  Shaft,  .  .  . 
Sligo  Branch  Mine,  . 
Coal  Center  Mine,  .  . 
Stoneboro’  Mine,  .  . 
Stoneboro’  Mine,  .  . 
Pacific  Slope,  .... 
Clinton  Mine,  .  . 

Wise  Shaft,  . 

Baker  Bank, . 

Pine  Rnn  Mine,  .  .  . 

Reimerton  Mine,  .  . 
Pancoast  Mines,  .  .  . 
Washington  Mine,  . 
Jackson  Mine,  .  . 
Mineral  Ridge  Mine, 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine, 
Neshannock,  No.  2,  . 
Pardoe  Mine,  .... 


Hoffman  Brothers,  .  .  . 

Morris  Coal  Company,  . 

Powers.  Brown  &  Co.,  . 

Pierce  Frampton  &  Co.  , 

Oakland  Coal  Company, 

P.  Y.  Hite, . 

I.  F.  Mansfield,  .... 
Fairmount  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

Hickory  Coal  Company, . 

Sligo  Branch  Coal  Company,  .  . 
Neshannock  Coal  Company,  .  . 
Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

Dunham,  Roberts  &  Co.,  .  .  .  .  . 
Clinton  Coal  Company,  . 

Snyder  Coal  Company, . 

L.  S.  Hoyt,  .  .  ... 

Pine  Run  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  . 

Reimerton  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 
Heims,  Goodwill  &  F.  Williams, 

F.  Williams,  . 

Jackson  Coal  Company, . 

T.  J.  Skidmore,  . . 

do.  . 

John  Phillips  &  Co, . . 

Mercer  Mining  and  Manuf’g  Co., 


Barnes’  Mine, 


do. 


do. 


Home  Bank,  No.  2,  ...  I  Buhl,  Westerman  &Co., . 

Maple  Grove,  . S.  P.  McCalmont,  . 

Welsh  Bank, . |  Wampum  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Catfish  Mine, .  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Mining  Co., 


Lower  Hillville,  .  .  .  . 

Beaver  Mines, . 

Bethel  Shaft,  No.  2,  .  . 
New  Bethlehem,  .  .  .  . 

Beaver  Block, . 

Duncan  Shaft, . 


do.  do. 

Lee  &  Patterson, . 

Curtis  &  Boyce,  ... 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Compauy, 

Janies  Slitherin', . 

Duncan  Coal  Company,  . 


Davidson  Mine, . W.E.  Enos  &  Co., 

\ 


Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope,  shaft,  or  drift. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

.  Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

20 

do.  .  . 

i  do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

1 

1 

1  10 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Slope,  .  . 

2 

do.  do. 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

2 

20 

25 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

do.  do. 

do.  .  . 

2 

1 

Bituminous, 

Drirt,  .  . 

BiUim.  cannel, 

do.  .  . 

Bituminous, 

do.  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  ... 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

3 

1 

20 

Bituminous, 

Drift,  .  . 

.  . 

do.  .  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

15 

do.  .  . 

Slope,  .  . 

1 

75 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

do. 

3 

1 

40 

Bituminous, 

Drift, 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

40 

Bituminous, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

1 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do. 

do.  .  .  . 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

i  ■ 

20 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 

2 

i 

25 

do.  .  .  ; 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

i . 

15 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft.  .  . 

1 

1 

25 

Bituminous, 

Drift,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  ! 

do.  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

2 

Bitum.  block,  . 

Shaft,  .  . 

2 

1 

35 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Driit,  .  .  . 

do.  .  . 

do.  .  .  . 

Bitum.  block,  .  ! 

Shaft,  .  . 

1 

1 

25 

Bituminous,  .  . 

Drift,  .  .  . 
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*es pective  Collieries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
)/  December ,  1879. 


6 

Ventilation 

■ 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3D  week. 

1TH  1VEEK. 

? 

E 

0 

T 

J9  i 

o 

o 

A 

Number  of  miners  -mer 

N  umber  of  miners— boys 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  person! 

Number  of  mules  inside 

N  umber  of  mules  outsid 

Total  production  in  tons 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passin'  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Wlocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  lnet. 

IS 

^  c 

O'g 

«  bL  J 

O  3  o>  1 

111  1 
z  o-a 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

4* 

3  . 

o  jj* 

w 

D 

— 

C  3 

«  ~ 

1? 

O  5 

-  u  J 

B  />•— 

E  - 

Zi  “s 

15 

9 

25 

49 

6 

1,443 

2 

24 

192 

4,608 

225 

5,400 

180 

4,320 

225 

5, 100 

1 

33 

3 

11 

47 

10 

1 

2,9  7 

4 

108 

35 

3, 830 

60 

6,480 

30 

3,240 

30 

3,240 

10 

1 

1 

12 

2 

300 

2 

32 

214 

6,857 

187 

6,000 

214 

6,857 

214 

6,8.7 

70 

4 

10 

81  | 

4 

2 

5,500 

3 

.50 

120 

6,000 

130 

6,500 

100 

5,000 

150 

7,500 

50 

50 

2,500 

60 

3, 000 

40 

2,000 

60 

3,000 

1 

32 

4 

36 

4 

2,035 

2 

37 

220 

8.140 

210 

7,770 

220 

8,140 

186 

6,882 

45 

150 

6,750 

140 

6,300 

170 

7,650 

197 

8.8*5 

2 

10 

2 

7 

19 

2 

2 

452 

3 

5x5 

4,000 

3,500 

4,100 

2 

21 

15 

19 

55 

3 

4 

1,098 

2 

4x4 

265 

4,240 

260 

4,160 

50 

1 

12 

63 

5 

2 

7x7 

150 

7, 350 

150 

7,350 

150 

7,350 

150 

7,350 

2 

27 

2 

3 

32 

1 

1,571 

2 

7,  X  54 

355 

14,2*7 

340 

13,212 

250 

10.082 

300 

12,099 

4 

23 

4 

7 

34 

2 

965 

1 

7?x5 

150 

5,749 

115 

5, 175 

110 

5,366 

160 

6, 132 

96 

4 

19 

119 

6 

2 

5,444 

2 

42 

213 

8,977 

213 

8,977 

2M) 

12, 169 

252 

10,6-5 

33 

4)2 

15,306 

525 

19,938 

432 

16,435 

431 

16,406 

20 

2 

2 

24 

2 

1 

590 

2 

120 

5, 005 

66 

3 

H 

80 

10 

1 

4,286 

36 

240 

8.640 

210 

7,560 

260 

9, 360 

230 

8.28) 

36 

400 

14,400 

300 

10,800 

333 

11,98) 

220 

7,92) 

200 

7,200 

200 

7,200 

190 

6  810 

200 

7,20) 

36 

150 

5,400 

145 

5,220 

185 

6,660 

133 

4  783 

41 

2 

6 

49 

5 

1,615 

2 

48 

120 

5,760 

110 

5,280 

135 

6, 430 

1.5 

5, 5  20 

4 

76 

10 

21 

107 

7 

3,637 

2 

4x5 

.  .  . 

10  590 

10,300 

10,000 

10, 000 

38 

1 

10 

49 

4 

1,662 

2 

36 

230 

8,280 

250 

9,000 

220 

7.920 

220 

7,920 

1 

35 

5 

5 

45 

2,300 

3 

6x7 

75 

3,150 

80 

3,360 

85 

3, 570 

65 

2,73) 

1 

160 

20 

24 

204 

11 

6,490 

2 

25 

350 

8,750 

370 

9,250 

360 

9,000 

355 

9, 125 

25 

170 

4,2.50 

160 

4,000 

155 

3,875 

165 

4,  125 

2 

48 

8 

23 

79 

4 

2,495 

2 

210 

7,66) 

250 

9,000 

400 

9,600 

350 

8,4*0 

45 

10 

8 

63 

5 

6 

2,200 

3 

6x7 

K’0 

4.200 

120 

5,040 

110 

4,6  20 

120 

5,01 » 

5x6 

110 

3,300 

120 

3,600 

120 

3.600 

110 

3,3  0 

5 

75 

5 

4 

84 

6 

4,500 

2 

7x6 

250 

10,900 

240 

10,080 

230 

9,660 

2 15 

10,29) 

7oj 

15 

12 

102 

6 

1 

3,840 

2 

6x  6 

250 

9,000 

250 

9, 000 

300 

10, 800 

325 

11,700 

381 

6 

6 

50 

2 

2 

2,3  8 

2 

6x6 

60 

2, 160 

70 

2,520 

70 

2,520 

75 

2,700 

6x6 

75 

2,700 

70 

2,520 

75 

2,  700 

75 

2,700 

16 

2 

6 

24 

i 

1 

350 

2 

6x7 

33 

7 

5 

45 

3 

2,997 

3 

6x7 

100 

4,200 

90 

3,780 

120 

5,040 

100 

4,200 

20 

5 

4 

29 

3 

1,789 

3 

6x7 

no 

4,620 

90 

3,730 

120 

5,010 

no 

4, 6  JO 

35 

7 

4 

46 

3 

3 

1,580 

3 

5£x  5| 

400 

12, 100 

44 2 

13,370 

432 

13,068 

439 

13.2:9 

70 

12 

13 

95 

7 

1 

2,809 

3 

7x7 

100 

4,900 

100 

4,900 

159 

7,350 

150 

•  7,350 

5x5 

200 

5.000 

150 

3, 750 

200 

5,000 

167 

4,67  * 

7x5 

200 

7,000 

300 

10,500 

100 

3.500 

100 

3.5  0 

4 

40 

2 

6 

48 

2 

1,300 

2 

5x  12 

90 

5.400 

95 

5,700 

88 

5,280 

94 

5,640 

1 

104 

19 

14 

137 

6 

2 

4,924 

3 

30 

600 

18.000 

550 

16,5)0 

610 

18, 000 

500 

15. HH) 

30 

400 

12,000 

450 

13,500 

300 

9,000 

300 

9,000 

1 

98 

20 

13 

131 

6 

4 

6,068 

13 

30 

180 

5,400 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

180 

5  4  M 

1  . 

20 

150 

3,000 

150 

3,000 

150 

3,000 

159 

3.00* 

20 

200 

4,000 

180 

3,600 

180 

3, 600 

180 

3. 6  i0 

16 

100 

1,6°0 

120 

1,920 

120 

1,920 

120 

1.920 

2 

46 

14 

8 

68 

2,993 

i 

I  5x9 

140 

6,300 

150 

6,750 

l"i5 

0  975 

145 

6, 5  35 

41 

4 

18 

63 

4 

2 

1,334 

2 

6x4 

212 

5.C88 

208 

4,992 

197 

4.7:8 

;  202 

4.848 

92 

18 

110 

6 

4 

2,659 

3 

6x7 

190 

7,980 

180 

7,560 

200 

8,4  0 

175 

7,350 

5x3 

220 

3.300 

225 

3,375 

200 

3,  '50 

:  225 

3  375 

6x6 

180 

6.480 

190 

6,810 

175 

6,30) 

;  i8o 

6, 480 

£0 

14 

4 

68 

2,490 

2 

6x5 

300 

9/00 

200 

6,000 

240 

7.200 

190 

5,70) 

6x5 

220 

6.690 

250 

7,  500 

1  220 

6,6)0 

220 

6.60) 

42 

3 

2 

47 

3 

1,620 

2 

7x6 

150 

6.300 

160 

6,720 

120 

!  5.<M0 

160 

6,7:o 

1 

100 

6 

25 

14L 

9 

6 

4.076 

2 

5x7 

200 

7,000 

250 

8,750 

225 

7,875 

2B) 

8,400 

2 

37 

4 

12 

63 

1 

2 

1,879 

20 

3  0 

6, 000 

300 

6,000 

390 

6,0  0 

300 

6,00) 

27 

4 

31 

1 

1 

2 

6x7 

80 

3,360 

90 

3,780 

110 

4,620 

40 

1,689 

30 

4 

1 

35 

2 

1/00 

9x7 

1 

32 

4 

4 

40 

2 

2,2oO 

3, 300 

3,000 

3,000 

50 

20 

14 

84 

4 

2 

1,800 

2 

15i  81 

1 

20 

70 

36  Statistics. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Name  or  Colliery. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air 
current  per  month  at 
inlet. 

Number  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  heaa’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head'g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Steward  son  Furnace  Mine, 

1 

80 

3,600 

90 

4,050 

80 

3,600 

90 

4,050 

Natrona  Mine, 

2 

Davidson  Beaver  Falls  Mine 

1661 

5,000 

150 

4,500 

166f 

5,0f0 

150 

4,500 

Iianjilton  Mine . 

120 

4,800 

110 

4, 400 

100 

4,000 

130 

5,200 

100 

4,000 

90 

3,600 

80 

3,200 

120 

4,800 

Bellevue  Mine, . 

3 

72 

4,854 

64 

4,288 

65 

4,355 

58 

3,826 

48 

3,696 

48 

3,696 

65 

5,000 

70 

5, 390 

32 

2,240 

77 

5,390 

80 

5, 600 

61 

4,270 

Hoffman  Mine . 

100 

2,500 

100 

2, 500 

100 

2,500 

100 

2,500 

Orangeville  Shaft, . 

1 

210 

3,780 

200 

3,600 

Soldier  Run . 

1 

200 

8,000 

200 

8,000 

200 

8,000 

200 

8,000 

Oakland  Shaft,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

Oakland  Sliaft,  No.  3,  ... 

2 

150 

2,800 

160 

2,890 

140 

2,613 

Hite  Mine,  No.  2, . 

5 

63 

2,546 

51 

2,052 

137 

5,510 

82 

3,306 

233 

8,648 

171 

6,468 

90 

3,379 

87 

3,249 

223 

8,830 

188 

9  180 

270 

10, 830 

194 

7,790 

642 

5,780 

598 

5,386 

650 

5,856 

622 

5,600 

166 

6,400 

274 

10,544 

270 

10,423 

156 

6,034 

Mansfield  Mine,  . 

700 

3,840 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

4 

200 

5,000 

185 

4,625 

215 

5,375 

200 

5,000 

215 

5,375 

220 

5,500 

240 

6,000 

190 

4,750 

Fairmount,  No.  1, . 

180 

4.500 

150 

3,750 

150 

3,750 

180 

4,5C0 

133 

3,325 

130 

3,250 

140 

3,500 

135 

3,375 

Fairmount,  No.  4, . 

1 

105 

3,780 

95 

3,420 

115 

4,140 

105 

3,780 

Hickory  Shaft.  .... 

3 

9,500 

9,300 

9,000 

9,0C0 

Sligo  Branch  Mine . 

250 

6,000 

230 

5,520 

200 

4,800 

200 

4,800 

150 

3,000 

160 

3,200 

100 

2,000 

i:o 

2,200 

Coal  Centre  Mine . 

5 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

4 

100 

2,000 

no 

2,200 

95 

1,900 

105 

2,100 

110 

1,980 

120 

2,160 

100 

1,800 

no 

1,980 

Stoneboro’  Mine, . 

160 

3,020 

170 

3,400 

140 

2,800 

150 

3,  COO 

200 

3,200 

190 

3,040 

170 

2,720 

160 

2,560 

Pacific  Slope, . 

4 

Clinton  Mine, . 

200 

2,400 

200 

2,4f0 

220 

2,640 

220 

2,640 

200 

3,600 

200 

3,600 

220 

3,960 

220 

3,960 

.Wise  Shaft, . 

2 

215 

9,490 

210 

8, 820 

200 

8,400 

190 

7,980 

200 

4,900 

190 

4,655 

180 

4,410 

185 

4,537 

Baker  Bank, . 

5 

225 

4,050 

275 

4,950 

300 

5,400 

300 

5,400 

Pine  Run  Mine, . 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

40 

1,200 

45 

1,350 

45 

1,350 

Reimerton  Mine, . 

1 

Pancoast  Mines, . 

70 

3,150 

60 

2,700 

70 

3,150 

60 

2,700 

20 

900 

20 

900 

40 

1,800 

30 

1,350 

"Washington  Mine, . 

5 

90 

4,050 

70 

3,150 

100 

4,500 

90 

4,050 

Jackson  Mine,  .... 

406 

8,120 

510 

10,200 

540 

10,800 

570 

11,400 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  .  .  . 

100 

3,500 

120 

4,200 

100 

3,500 

120 

4,200 

150 

5,250 

100 

3,500 

150 

5,250 

150 

5,250 

Mineral  Ridge  Mine,  ... 

120 

4,200 

150 

5,250 

120 

4,200 

ICO 

3,500 

120 

4,200 

200 

7,000 

150 

5,250 

187 

6,585 

Neshannock,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

3 

240 

4,800 

250 

5,000 

255 

5,100 

260 

5,200 

Pardoe  Mine, . 

4 

400 

12,000 

300 

9,000 

300 

9,000 

350 

10,500 

200 

6,000 

200 

9,000 

250 

7,500 

250 

7,500 

Barnes’  Mine, . 

.  3 

150 

4,500 

120 

3,600 

140 

4,200 

140 

4,200 

Home  Bank,  No.  2 . 

210 

5, 040 

200 

4,800 

200 

4,800 

195 

4.68, 

Maple  Grove, . 

62 

1,860 

59 

1,770 

49 

1,470 

52 

1,56, 

73 

2,190 

71 

2,130 

67 

2,010 

68 

2,04 

■Welsh  Bank, . 

3 

290 

16,240 

3C0 

16,8(0 

310 

17,360 

285 

15,96j 
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Collieries  in  the  First  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania — Continued. 


Ventilation. 

Wiieke  Located. 

1 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TII  week. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of—  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  j 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

20 

2C0  5 

4,000 

250 

5,000 

192 

3,840 

250 

5,000 

4,460  | 

Armstrong  county. 

.  .  . 

75 

53 

3,975 

50 

3,750 

Allegheny  county. 

20 

375 

7,500 

375 

7,500 

500 

10,000 

500 

10,000 

Beaver  county. 

30 

200  i 

6,000 

180 

5, 400 

160 

4,800 

220 

6,600 

Jefferson  county. 

16 

140  | 

2,240 

150 

2,400 

120 

1,920 

130 

2,080 

59 

207 

17,523 

285 

16,815 

290 

17, 110 

275 

16,225 

Allegheny  county. 

5,000 

5,500 

Mercer  county. 

4x4 

210 

3,840 

240 

3,810 

do. 

7x5 

400 

14,000 

400 

14,000 

400 

14,000 

400 

14,000 

Jefferson  county. 

5'  5" 

230 

10,062 

220 

9,625 

160 

7,000 

260 

11,138 

Mercer  county. 

8,:i" 

4'  0" 

205 

3,622 

215 

3,798 

200 

3,533 

220 

3,883 

do. 

4'  5" 

60 

574 

\ 

34,685 

655 

39, 330 

764 

45, 885 

631 

37,905 

Allegheny  county. 

110 

5,005 

Beaver  county. 

25 

200 

5,000 

185 

4,625 

215 

5,375 

200 

5,000 

Clarion  countv. 

25 

215 

5,375 

220 

5,500 

240 

6,000 

190 

4,750 

25 

180 

4,500 

150 

3,750 

150 

3,750 

180 

4,500 

do. 

25 

133 

3,325 

130 

3,250 

140 

3,500 

135 

3,375 

36 

105 

3,780 

95 

3,420 

115 

4,140 

105 

3,780 

do. 

5x6 

10,500 

10, 300 

10,000 

10,000 

Mercer  county. 

25 

3.50 

8,750 

380 

9,500 

360 

9,000 

350 

8,750 

Clarion  county. 

6x7 

80 

3,360 

75 

3,150 

65 

2,730 

75 

3,150 

Lawrence  county. 

22 

400 

8,800 

410 

9,020 

395 

8,690 

420 

9,240 

Mercer  county. 

17 

320 

5,440 

330 

5,610 

310 

5,270 

350 

5,950 

do. 

• 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

330 

9,900 

380 

11,400 

340 

10,200 

do. 

5x6 

300 

9,000 

320 

9,600 

320 

9, 600 

360 

10,800 

1  Lawrence  county. 

7x3* 

470 

11,515 

480 

11,860 

460 

11,270 

470 

11,515 

Mercer  county. 

5x6 

325 

9,750 

375 

11,250 

375 

11,250 

400 

12,000 

Beaver  county. 

5x5 

60 

1,500 

60 

1,500 

70 

1,650 

60 

1,500 

Clarion  county. 

5x4 

70 

1,400 

60 

1,200 

70 

1,400 

70 

1,400 

3Jx6 

Armstrong  county. 

5x9 

177 

5,965 

150 

6,750 

187 

8,415 

177 

5,965 

Jefferson  county. 

5x9 

177 

5,965 

150 

6,7.50 

187 

8,415 

177 

5,965 

do. 

4x6 

500 

12,000 

520 

12,480 

530 

12,720 

560 

13,420 

1  Mercer  county. 

5x5 

500 

12,500 

500 

12,500 

375 

9,375 

375 

9,375 

Clarion  county. 

do. 

5x8 

130 

5,200 

134 

5, 360 

126 

5,040 

132 

5,280 

1  Mercer  countv. 

50 

600 

30,000 

550 

27,500 

600 

30,000 

580 

29,000 

do. 

24 

320 

7,680 

400 

9,600 

320 

7,600 

340 

8, 160 

Butler  county. 

30 

100 

3,000 

120 

3, 600 

100 

3,000 

110 

3,3C0 

30 

120 

3,600 

120 

3,600 

130 

3,900 

120 

3,600 

5x8 

170 

6,800 

180 

7,200 

185 

7,400 

175 

7,000 

Mercer  county. 

5x5 

505 

|  12,625 

525 

13,150 

499 

12,475 

500 

12,500 

Venango  county. 

6x6 

360 

1  12,960 

365 

13, 140 

370 

1  13,320 

360 

12,960 

. . . 

Lawrence  county. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power ,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  of  the  respective 


Name  op  Colliery. 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  of  air  , 
current  per  month  at  1 
inlet. 

N  umber  of  headings. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velrcity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  herd’g. 

280 

8, 400 

190 

5,700 

220 

6, 600 

180 

5,400 

200 

6,000 

240 

7,200 

200 

6,000 

200 

6, 000 

140 

5,880 

150 

6,300 

110 

4,620 

150 

6, 300 

200 

8,400 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

230 

9,660 

200 

8,400 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

230 

9,660 

350 

7,350 

■400 

8,400 

375 

7,875 

380 

7,980 

Bethel  Shaft,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

300 

5,700 

300 

5,700 

300 

5,700 

300 

5,700 

New  Bethlehem, . 

2 

60 

2,520 

60 

2,520 

75 

3, 150 

3,000 

3,100 

2,900 

2,900 

Davidson  Mine, . 

75 

937 

80 

1,000 

120 

1,320 

130 

1,430 

100 

1,100 

120 

1,320 
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Colleries  in  the  Second  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania— Continued. 


Ventilation. 

Where  Located. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet.  1 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passsng 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet,  j 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  i 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 
leet  passing  out  per 
month. 

6x5 

160 

4,800 

160 

4,800 

160 

4,800 

180 

5,400 

...  1 

Clarion  county. 

6x5 

150 

4,500 

250 

•7,500 

1.50 

4,500 

150 

4,500 

7x5 

220 

7,700 

230 

8,050 

190 

6,650 

230 

8,050 

do. 

4x5 

650 

13, 000 

700 

14,000 

675 

13,500 

680 

13,600 

.... 

Lawrence  county. 

15 

400 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

Mercer  county. 

6x7 

80 

3,360 

80 

3,360 

100 

4,200 

50 

2,100 

Armstrong  county. 

Beaver  county. 

4,000 

4,300 

Mercer  county. 

3, 600 

3,800 

27 

200 

5,400 

240 

7,480 

230 

6,210 

210 

5,670 

r 

Lawrence  county. 
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THIRD  DISTRICT. — William  L.  Richards,  Inspector. 


To  the  Honorable  A.  K.  Dunkel, 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  third  annual  report  for 
the  Third  Bituminous  Coal  District  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Cambria,  Blair,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Cameron, 
McKean,  Potter,  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Bradford,  and  Tioga. 

In  presenting  my  third  annual  report,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  to 
announce  a  general  revival  of  business  among  the  coal  operators  of  my 
district.  In  going  over  my  district,  renewed  life  and  activity  can  now  be 
seen  among  the  collieries.  Every  mine  I  visit  at  the  present  time  presents 
a  busy  scene,  everything  in  and  about  the  mines  is  being  repaired  and  put 
in  order.  Old  mines  that  have  not  been  worked  for  y ears  are  being  reopened, 
repaired,  and  all  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  get  coal  out  as  soon  as  jios- 
sible  for  the  market.  Our  railroads  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  get  the 
freight  over  their  roads,  and  the  coal  operators  find  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  necessary  cars  to  ship  their  coal  to  market.  All  this  indicates 
that  our  country  is  once  more  resuming  its  normal  condition,  and  that 
trade  and  the  various  industries  of  our  nation  are  once  more  in  active  op¬ 
eration. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  our  industries  is  the  mining  of  coal,  and 
especially  bituminous  coal.  The  activity  of  the  coal  trade  at  once  indi¬ 
cates  the  revival  of  all  other  industries,  for  it  is  to  them,  what  the  sun  is 
to  the  earth,  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  and  when  put  in  its  active 
form,  sets  the  whole  machinery  in  motion. 

In  this  report,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  such  items  as  would  be  of 
general  interest  to  both  operator  and  miner. 

Bituminous  coal  is  now  taking  a  front  rank  in  the  smelting  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  in  its  various  forms,  and  is  destined  to  replace  the  anthra¬ 
cite  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  only  in  our  manufactories,  but  also  for 
household  purposes.  I  speak  of  the  use  of  coke,  manufactured  from  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  The  demand  for  coke  is,  at  the  present  writing,  so  great, 
that  even  the  most  sanguine  of  our  coke  producers  have  been  surprised. 
Coke  ovens  are  going  up  all  over  the  bituminous  coal  region,  and  a  fresh 
impetus  is  thus  given  to  the  mining  of  that  coal.  Mines  that  heretofore 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  market  for  their  fine  coal,  now  find  ready 
sale  for  it  in  the  form  of  coke,-  and  so  great  is  the  demand,  that  some  col¬ 
lieries  have  found  it  necessary  to  erect  crushers,  for  the  purpose  of  crush¬ 
ing  their  coarse  coal.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  new  market  is  opened  for 
bituminous  coal,  in  the  shape  of  coke.  All  this  calls  for  an  increase  of 
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our  mining  facilities.  As  the  demand  for  coke  increases,  we  must  have 
more  coal,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our  mines  will  be  kept  running  up  to 
their  full  capacity. 

To  show  to  what  extent  the  manufacture  of  coke  is  going  on,  we  find  in 
the  Blossburg  region  coke  ovens  being  built,  and  sales  of  coke  made,  where, 
until  the  last  two  years,  not  a  pound  of  coke  was  found  in  the  market.  At 
A-rnot,  near  Blossburg,  the  Blossburg  Coal  Company  have  put  up  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  beehive  ovens. 

At  McIntyre,  a  few  miles  from  Blossburg,  the  McIntyre  Coal  Company 
are  building  a  few  trial  ovens,  and  in  the  spring  of  1880,  intend  to  put  up 
one  hundred  more,  to  start  with,  and  build  more  as  their  trade  increases  , 
and  there  are  other  companies  in  this  region  that  are  about  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  so  that  in  a  few  years,  several  thousand  tons  will  be 
turned  out  annually.  I  also  find  on  the  eastern  slope  ol  the  Allegheny 
mountain,  new  coke  ovens  are  beiug  built.  1  he  den  W  hite  (  oal  (  ompany , 
near  Kittanning  Point,  Blair  county,  have  fifty  ovens  in  operation,  and  C. 
H.  Baker,  of  the  same  place,  has  twenty-one  ovens  turning  out  coke,  and 
both  are  still  building.  Deniston  &  Porter,  near  Bennington,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Allegheny,  are  doing  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  coke 
in  open  pits  or  hearths,  and  Pysart  &  Laughlin,  a  short  distance  iiom  the 
summit  on  the  western  slope,  in  Cambria  county,  who  ship  east,  have  sev¬ 
enteen  ovens  in  operation,  and  intend  to  put  up  more,  and  others  are  making 
preparations  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the  near  future.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  the  manufacture  of  coke  has  been  confined  principally  to  the  western 
slope  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Now,  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  has 
entered  into  competition  with  the  west,  and  bids  fair  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  to  become  a  formidable  rival. 

I  have  briefly  mentioned  the  revival  of  the  manufacture  of  coke,  in  order 
to  show  its  effect  oil  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  State.  Therefore, 
any  investigation  or  experiments  that  would  lead  to  improved  facilities  foi 
the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of  coke  are  very  important  in  their 
bearing  on  that  industry. 

In  connection  with  the  above  remarks  on  the  revival  of  the  coke  trade  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  include  a  drawing  of  the  ovens  of  the  Bloss¬ 
burg  Coal  Company,  at  their  mines  in  Arnot,  Tioga  county,  and  remarks 
on  the  same  by  S.  B.  Elliott,  general  manager  for  the  company  at  Arnot, 
thinking  they  will  be  of  sufficient  general  interest. 
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BEEHIVE  COKE  OVENS. 


By  8.  B.  Elliott,  General  Manager,  Blossburg  Coal  Company. 


The  Blossburg  Coal  Company  has  recently  erected  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  beehive  coke  ovens,  at  Arnot,  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  well-known  Blossburg  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  with  the  proper  con¬ 
stituent  elements  to  make  it  unsurpassed  for  smithing  and  steam  generat¬ 
ing  purposes,  and,  although  not  possessing  the  same  percentage  of  volatile 
matter  as  some  other  coals  in  the  State,  it  has  shown  itself  fully  equal  to 
any  in  cbking  qualities. 

It  is  evident  that  coal  possessing  a  large  amount  of  volatile  matter  will 
ignite  sooner  and  with  less  heat  than  dryer  coal,  (by  dryer  coal  is  meant 
that  not  rich  in  volatile  matter,)  and  that  an  oven  so  constructed,  that  it 
would  readily  and  properly  coke  rich  coal,  might  be  unsuited  to  one  con¬ 
taining  only  three  fourths  the  volatile  matter.  By  this  it  must  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  a  rich  coal  is  necessarily  a  superior  coking  coal.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  coals  high  in  volatile  matter  that  make  a  poor  grade  of  coke. 
At  the  very  best,  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  wasted  in  the  operation  of  cok¬ 
ing  in  the  beehive  oven. 

The  loss  of  this  heat,  in  addition  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  character 
of  the  coke,  represents  the  loss  of  so  much  time.  The  walls  and  bottoms 
of  ovens  must  retain  enough  of  the  heat  given  off  during  the  process  of 
coking  to  heat  up  and  ignite  the  succeeding  charge,  and  as  this  comes  from 
the  washer  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  a  considerable  amount  is  re 
quired.  A  heavy  drain  is  also  made  upon  the  supply  thus  stored  in  the 
walls  and  bottoms  through  the  process  of  watering  the  coke  in  the  ovens 
and  the  length  of  time  elapsing  in  drawing  the  charge.  This  generally 
consumes  about  three  hours,  during  which  time  much  heat  necessarily  es¬ 
capes.  So  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  husband  all  the  heat  pos¬ 
sible,  and  utilize  as  far  as  practicable  that  developed  in  coking  the  former 
charge.  To  do  this,  and  thus  gain  time  and  consequently  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  best  results  in  coking,  was  an  object  kept  steadily  in  view 
while  constructing  the  ovens  here  illustrated  and  described.  That  the  ef¬ 
fort  was  entirely  successful  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require  further  re¬ 
mark. 

The  ovens  are  placed  in  a  double  row,  between  thick  walls  of  sandstone 
masonry,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  least  possible  space  of  filling 
between  the  fire-brick  walls.  This  is  so  that  the  heat  from  the  burning 
oven  is  rapidly  communicated  to  its  fellow  just  charged.  Care  is,  of 
course,  taken  that  only  alternate  ovens  are  drawn  at  the  same  time. 

The  ground  between  the  retaining  walls  is  dug  lowest  in  the  center,  and 
a  drain  constructed  as  shown.  ■ 

The  space  up  to  nearly  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  doors  is  filled  with 
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broken  stone,  well  rammed.  The  open  character  of  this  filling  is  deemed 
highly  essential. 

Confined  air  is  known  to  be  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  caloric  is  carried  to  the  ground  beneath  the  broken 
stone.  It  is  also  an  absolute  security  against  moisture  ascending  by  capil¬ 
lary  attraction  which  carry  oil  heat. 

All  coke  manufacturers  knou  that  the  great  difficulty  with  beehive  ovens 
is  to  properly  burn  the  bottom  of  the  charge  without  wasting  the  top  by 
over-burning.  A  system  of  flues  running  under  the  bottom  of  every  oven, 
bjr  which  the  burning  gases  of  ignited  charges  can  be  made  to  do  service, 
is  the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  success  lessening  the  draft,  filling  up  of  Hues  with  ashes  or  unburned 
substances,  leaking  of  water  into  flues,  and  consequent  disintegration  of 
mortar,  and  breaking  up  of  bottoms  render  the  successful  adoption  of  such 
a  system  of  very  great  doubt. 

Another  point  gained  by  filling  under  bottom  of  ovens  with  broken  stoy e 
is,  that  the  entire  fire-brick  walls  resting  on  stone  do  not  settle,  as  they  in¬ 
evitably  must,  when  built  directly  on  earth  filling,  no  matter  how  well 
rammed.  If  the  earth  dries  it  must  shrink  and  let  the  walls  settle,  which 
will  cause  them  to  crack,  as  part  rest  on  the  retaining  walls,  and  if  the  earth 
does  not  dry  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  heat  the  bottom  of  ovens  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  produce  good  coke.  In  many  places  stone  filling  may  cost 
more  than  earth,  but  the  additional  cost  will  be  small,  and  will  soon  be 
made  up  by  the  rapidity  of  work  in  ovens,  to  say  nothing  of  quality  cf 
coke,  which  is  certainly  better  by  being  well  burned  at  bottom.  Any 
rough  stone  maybe  used.  The  ovens  at  A  mot  were  tilled  underneath  with 
slate  and  fire-clay  from  mines. 

The  spaces  between  the  ovens  are  built  up  with  rough  stone,  slate,  or 
fireclay,  without  mortar,  aud  loose  earth  or  coke  ashes  freely  mixed  in  but 
not  rammed.  As  the  earth  or  ashes  dry  they  run  down  and  finally  fill 
about  all  the  interstices.  The  whole  forms  a  solid  yet  porous  filling,  with 
enough  elasticity  to  allow  the  fire-brick  walls  of  the  ovens  to  expand  and 
contract  by  alternate  heating  and  cooling,  without  damage  to  themselves 
or  the  retaining  walls.  The  stone  thus  put  in  prevents  settlement  of  the 
track  on  top.  On  the  filling  just  described,  and  over  all  the  brick  work  of 
ovens,  a  layer  of  coke  ashes  at  least  a  foot  in -thickness  is  put,  to  prevent 
loss  of  heat.  Thus  the  bottom  filling  and  also  that  between  ovens,  pre¬ 
sents  a  comparatively  firm  mass,  yet  so  open  and  porous  as  to  prevent,  in 
a  large  measure,  the  escape  of  heat  which  would  ensue  if  it  lacked  this 
porous  character. 

The  bottom  of  ovens  consist  of  a  course  of  red  brick  laid  fiat  in  mortar. 
Upon  this  a  second  floor  of  hard-burned  nine-inch  firebrick  is  put,  laid  on 
edge  and  grouted.  This  forms  a  durable  floor,  and  one  easily  repaired, 
without  great  cost. 
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To  support  track  on  top,  stones  from  six  to  eight  inches  thick  are  set  on 
edge,  as  shown  in  drawings,  and  filled  between  with  broken  stone  and  eartn. 
Wood-ties,  with  thirty-five  pound  rail,  are  then  laid  down. 

No  trouble  is  experienced  from  ties  burning.  The  car  carrying  coal  to 
ovens  has  an  opening  on  each  side,  and  a  spout  conducts  the  coal  into  the 
charging  hole  of  oven’s. 

The  drawings  show  somewhat  the  method  of  construction.  Sand  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  floor  supported  by  posts  easily  removed,  is  used  for  a  center,  in¬ 
stead  of  wooden  forms.  This  is  much  cheaper,  and  answers  every  purpose. 
The  proper  shape  is  given  it  by  a  sweep  attached  to  the  center  post,  erected 
to  aid  the  workman  in  forming  the  oven. 

All  tlm  coal  used  in  the  ovens  at  Arnot  is  crushed,  and  thoroughly 
washed.  Only  fine  coal,  commonly  called  slack,  is  used  for  coking  ;  but  this 
is  not  deemed  fine  enough — crushing  is  essential.  A  more  uniform  and 
firmer  structure  is  obtained  from  very  fine  coal  than  can  be  produced  other¬ 
wise.  Another  point  worthy  of  attention,  is  to  have  the  coal  wet  with  water 
before  it  is  put  into  ovens.  Just  how  this  should  affect  the  results  of 
coking  is  hard  to  explain,  and  is  not  probably  fully  understood.  The  black¬ 
smith  long  ago  discovered  that  it  was  to  his  profit  to  wet  his  coal  when  using 
it,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire  why.  Neither  has  the  coke-maker  made 
the  inquiry. 

Whether  the  water  in  the  coal  is  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  set  free 
to  aid  combustion,  or  whether  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  vapor  acts 
mechanically  or  otherwise,  it  remains  a  fact  that  a  better  coke  can  be  made 
from  wet  coal  charged  into  an  oven  than  if  put  in  dry.  When  coal  for 
coking  is  washed,  it  is  always  wet  enough.  The  time  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  when  the  consumers  of  coke  will  require  that  it  be  made  of 
washed  coal.  When  the  sulphur  in  coal  (and  probably  no  coal  is  without 
more  or  less)  is  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  much  of  it,  together  with  slate,  and 
other  impurities  can  be  removed  b3T  washing. 

The  aim  of  the  iron  master  is  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  iron  pos¬ 
sible.  To  this  end  a  pure  fuel  is  necessary,  and  whoever  produces  such 
fuel  is  sure  to  be  sought  and  found  out. 

Probably  no  coal  is  mined  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  so  free  from  sul¬ 
phur,  and  other  impurities  that  it  would  not  pay  to  wash  for  coking  pur¬ 
poses.  This  does  not  argue  that  all  coals  if  washed  will  make  a  good  coke. 
Some  are  totally  unsuited  for  coking,  no  matter  what  process  may  be 
adopted.  It  does  remain,  however,  that  all  coals  would  make  better  coke  by 
being  washed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  thus  far  no  form  of  oven  has  been  able 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  beehive  for  supremacy  as  to  quality  of 
coke.  The  loss  of  carbon  is  great,  and  the  expense  of  drawing  the  coke 
when  made  in  these  ovens,  is  a  material  item  in  the  cost  of  production.  They 
are  expensive  to  build,  and  difficult  to  repair.  To  draw  two  and  one  half 
tons  of  coke  out  of  an  oven  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  through  a  door  only 
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thirty  inches  wide,  is  no  easy  task,  and  consumes  much  time,  and  the  oven 
becomes  cooled  to  a  serious  degree.  But  for  all  this,  experience  proves  it 
the  best  form  thus  far  devised,  and  the  results  must  be  accepted,  because 
the  quality  of  the  coke  is  superior. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MINES  IN  THE  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

In  submitting  to  you  this  part  of  my  report,  I  can  present  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  view  than  I  was  able  to  present  in  my  last  annual  report.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  mines  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
when  last  reported  as  to  drainage  and  ventilation,  but  many  improvements 
remain  to  be  made.  I  trust  now  that  trade  is  reviving,  many  minor  de¬ 
tails  will  be  attended  to  in  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  mines  that  have 
been  left  undone,  partly  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  coal  trade,  the 
mines  being  in  operation  only  part  of  the  time. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  mines  in  my  district  now  have  good  ven¬ 
tilating  furnaces  or  fans,  so  that  the  superintendent  and  mining  boss  have 
the  means  at  hand  to  thoroughly  ventilate  their  mine.  While  I  must  give 
credit  to  the  superintendents  who,  as  a  class,  are  anxious  to  have  their 
mines  come  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  ventilation  law,  by  having- 
good  furnaces  and  fans  put  up,  yet  I  often  find  the  mine  poorly  ventilated. 
Why  is  this  ?  The  cause  is  found  in  the  neglect  of  the  minor  details  of 
ventilation.  Brattice  and  doors  are  not  put  up  when  they  should  be,  air- 
courses  are  not  driven  at  proper  distances.  As  a  consequence,  the  air- 
current  is  stagnant  above  a  certain  point.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  a  strong 
current  of  air  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  while  at  the  face  of  the  mine,  where 
the  men  are  at  work,  no  current  is  found. 

The  first  duty  of  the  inspector,  is  to  see  that  the  proper  means  to  ven¬ 
tilate  a  mine  is  at  hand,  in  the  shape  of  fan  or  furnace.  After  that  is  ac¬ 
complished,  then  he  must  depend  largely  on  the  inside  boss.  With  him 
the  inspector  must  continually  wage  war,  in  order  to  have  the  mine  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated.  As  a  general  rule,  after  the  superintendent  has  seen  that 
the  means  are  provided  for  ventilating  the  mine,  he  leaves  the  rest  to  the 
inside  boss,  and  it  is  just  here  the  inspector’s  trouble  begins.  In*  my  pre¬ 
vious  report,  I  urged  the  superintendents  of  mines  to  give  the  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  ventilation  more  of  their  supervision.  The  superintendent  should 
see  to  it  that  he  has  a  competent  inside  boss,  one  that  fully  understands 
his  business,  and  conscientiously  performs  it. 

In  visiting  a  mine  in  charge  of  such  an  inside  boss,  the  inspector  finds 
proper  air-courses  driven  at  regular  distances,  (not  too  far,)  doors  and  brat¬ 
tice  promptly  put  up  when  needed.  The  mine  is  kept  well  drained,  and 
roads  in  good  order.  A  hundred  and  one  reasons  are  not  given  why  such 
and  such  a  section  is  not  properly  ventilated.  He  knows  there  is  a  law 
requiring  the  mine  to  be  properly  ventilated  and  drained,  and  endeavors, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

The  duties  of  the  mine  inspector  are  arduous,  owing  to  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  systems  under  which  the  mines  are  conducted  in  this  State.  In  Great 
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Britian  and  Europe  a  more  uniform  system  prevails,  under  competent  mil 
ing  engineers;  while  with  us,  with  few  exceptions,  the  companies  only  en 
ploy  one  once  a  year,  to  take  a  map  of  their  mines  and  locate  their  boundar 
lines.  Here  generally  ends  his  connection  with  the  mine.  He  has  nothin 
to  do  with  the  working  or  giving  instructions  as  to  the  proper  mode  c 
ventilation. 

If  this  system  of  conducting  our  bituminous  mines  is  adhered  to,  it  i 
imperative  to  all  parties  concerned  that  the  inside  bosses,  as  a  class,  sha 
be  men  of  intelligence,  well  versed  in  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practice 
part  of  mining.  It  is  useless  to  say,  because  he  has  worked  twenty  year 
or  more  that  he  understands  all  about  mining.  As  well  may  we  say,  tha 
a  man  who  has  had  no  other  education  than  following  the  plow  understand 
the  science  of  farming.  It  is  essential  that  he  keeps  booked  up  in  all  tha 
pertains  to  his  business,  and  that  he  make  the  stud}'  of  mining  a  speciality 

With  this  class  of  men  in  charge  of  our  mines,  operator  and  miner  wi 
be  mutually  benefited ;  the  operator  by  having  his  work  done  with  mor 
economy  ;  the  miner,  by  increased  facilities  for  performing  his  labor.  I 
my  district  credit  is  due  to  a  number  of  inside  bosses,  who  are  endeavorin 
to  perform  their  duties  faithfully  and  seeking  to  acquire  all  the  informatio 
possible  in  relation  to  their  business,  and  every  facility  should  be  afforde 
them  for  gaining  the  desired  knowledge. 

Thinking  the  following  article,  copied  by  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  fror 
the  London  Mining  Journal ,  would  be  of  some  interest,  I  have  embocliei 
it  in  this  report : 

“  In  the  carrying  out  of  mining  operation  scarcely  anything  is  of  greate 
importance  than  an  accurate  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  managers,  of  th 
nature  of  gases,  the  physical  laws  which  regulate  their  movement,  and  th 
means  by  which  their  destructive  properties  can  be  neutralized  and  ren 
dered  harmless. 

Hut  such  knowledge  is  anything  hut  general  amongst  the  class  to  whici 
it  would  he  of  the  greatest  benefit ,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  large  pro 
portion  ef  our  mine  managers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  may  b 
induced  to  make  further  investigation,  which  will  repay  them  well.  In  al 
mines,  we  may  say,  gases  are  met  with,  for  if  there  were  no  other  cause; 
there  would  be  the  combustion  of  light  and  the  respiration  of  men  and  ani 
mals,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  steam  and  highly  deleterious  gases 
but  in  many  places  such  are  found  in  connection  with  the  mineral  bein^ 
worked,  so  that  when  the  latter  has  been  removed  from  where  it  has  beer 
pent  up  for  long  ages  theyr  are  at  once  released,  in  many  instances  spread 
ing  over  a  large  area,  requiring  immediate  dilution  with  fresh  air  to  rende: 
them  harmless. 

But  many  of  the  gases  met  with  in  mines  have  helped  to  form  the  min 
eral  in  which  they  are  found,  and  so  return  to  us  in  something  like  thei: 
original  state  on  being  liberated  from  their  long  confinement,  by  the  break 
ing  down  of  the  strata  which  inclose  them.  Amongst  the  most  important 
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as  well  as  interesting  of  theseffs  tlie  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  found  in 
all  our  mines  in  quantities  more  or  less.  In  mines  in  which  coal  is  raised 
it  is  found  in  considerable  volumes,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  far  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  than  the  inflammable  gases.  Owing, 
to  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  1.924,  it  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  mines, 
and  after  an  explosion  many  men  that  escaped  the  firery  gas  have  been 
killed  by  the  choke-damp,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  carbonic  acid. 
Lights  are  extinguished  in  air  mixed  with  one  tenth  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
acted  on  men  in  the  same  way  as  poison,  and  as  soon  as  it  amalgamated 
with  the  air  by  more  than  eight  per  cent,  there  was  danger  of  suffocation. 

I)r.  A.  Smith,  in  alluding  to  it,  says  :  Where  there  were  two  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  it  present,  the  proportion  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
temperature,  &c.,  candles  were  extinguished,  and  that  so  small  a  portion  as 
one  tenth  per  cent,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  workshop  to  be  considered 
close. 

The  smallest  quantity  that  would  suffocate  a  man  was  not  exactly  known, 
but  where  there  was  sufficient  to  put  out  a  candle,  it  was  evident  that  a 
person  would  not  long  survive  in  it.  In  excavations  where  the  air  is 
constantly  renewed  carbonic  acid  is  continually  formed ,  so  that  there 
should  always  be  sufficient  ventilation  to  draw  it  away,  and  to  keep  the 
quantity  which  is  mixed  witli  the  air  below  what  would  render  it  injurious 
to  the  workmen.  Carbonic  acid,  it  should  be  stated,  is  necessary  to  ani¬ 
mal  life,  for  a  man  in  twenty-four  hours  converts  as  much  as  seven  ounces 
of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  a  horse  seventy -nine  ounces,  solely  by  the 
act  of  respiration,  and  all  of  which  ascends  into  the  air,  being  evolved  by 
the  heat  of  the  body.  But  when  it  is  converted  into  gas  it  is  very  different. 
It  then  takes  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  coal,  for  the  trees  and 
plants  that  grew  in  the  forests  and  swamps  drew  their  carbonaceous  prop¬ 
erties  from  it,  the  gas  and  water  existing  in  the  soil  and  floating  in  the  air, 
being  aided  by  the  light  and  sunshine,  for  decomposition  ceased  in  the  dark. 
There  is  another  property  peculiar  to  carbonic  acid.  If  a  small  quantity 
is  added  to  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  fire-damp,  it  will  weaken, and 
in  some  instances  prevent  an  explosion.  One  seventh  added  to  a  mixture, 
the  most  explosive,  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  explosive  property.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  too,  is  dissolved  by  water  in  a  volume  nearly  equal  to  its 
own  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  under  a  higher  pressure  the  water  absorbs 
a  large  quantity,  which  ceases  when  the  extra  pressure  is  removed. 

All  gases  are  said  to  have  the  property  of  diffusion,  or  of  mixing  with 
each  other,  but  carbonic  acid  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  all  excavations , 
owing  to  its  greater  specific  gravity,  consequently  in  entering  old  or  aban¬ 
doned  working  places  in  mines,  they  should  not  be  entered  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  until  it  was  seen  that  they  would  allow  of  the  combustion  of 
lamps. 

As  carbonic  acid  is  the  most  deadly  of  our  gases ,  manage  s  of  mines 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  and  the  places  where  it  is  to  be 
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found ;  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  to  be  found  where  numbers  ol 
men  and  animals  are  to  be  met  with  more  or  less  in  all  mines ,  and  owins 
to  the  effect  of  even  a  small  quantity  on  the  health  of  workmen,  it  should 
be  swept  away  by  copious  and  constant  supplies  of  fresh  air,  for  the  work¬ 
ing  places  in  mines  can  be  made  as  healthy  as  those  on  the  surface.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  above,  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  current  of  air,  tc 
sweep  out  the  deleterious  gases,  by  having  other  than  natural  ventilation. 

A  good  fan  or  furnace  is  a  necessity ;  a  fan  is  preferable,  on  account  ol 
the  steady  current  of  air  that  it  gives.  While  a  furnace  is  a  good  artificial 
means  of  ventilating  a  mine,  and  is  largely  adopted,  it  requires  constant 
attention,  but  is  too  often  neglected;  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  down,  and 
the  fireman,  to  save  labor,  frequently  heaps  coal  on  until  it  is  a  black  mass, 
It  is  then  left  until  it  burns  up.  During  that  time  the  current  is  slackened 
and  the  air  becomes  stagnant  at  the  face  of  the  work. 

All  this  can  be  avoided,  and  I  would  urge  the  superintendent  and  inside 
boss  to  see  that  they  have  a  man  at  the  furnace  who  will  faithfully  dis¬ 
charge  his  duty,  for  there  is  no  more  responsible  position  in  connection 
with  the  ventilation  of  a  mine  than  that  of  fireman  at  the  ventilating  fur¬ 
nace  ;  for  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  depends  on  a  good  fire  being  con¬ 
stantly  kept  up.  With  the  means  to  ventilate,  it  is  also  necessary  that  good 
air  courses  be  kept  open.  Of  what  use  would  be  a  furnace  or  fan  if  the 
road  the  air  has  to  travel  is  narrow  and  contracted,  and,  as  I  have  seen  in 
many  instances,  almost  filled  up  with  rubbish,  such  as  bone-coal,  slate,  and 
old  timber.  They  are  not  only  choked  with  the  refuse  of  the  mine ;  the 
excretion  of  the  bowels  are  found,  from  which  noxious  gases  are  given  off, 
such  as  sulphureted  hydrogen — it  is  a  gas  that  is  very  injurious  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  health  of  the  miner.  Every  precaution  should  be  used  by  the 
superintendent  and  inside  boss  to  see  that  all  rubbish  is  cleared  out,  and 
no  foul  matter  allowed  to  accumulite. 

The  air-course  of  a  mine  should  be  large,  and  sharp  angles  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  Every  superintendent,  and  inside  boss  knows,  or  should 
know  the  law  that  governs  air  in  motion,  and  the  effect  that  friction  has  on 
the  velocity  of  air  ;  also,  the  increased  pressure  that  is  required  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  friction.  The  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  friction 
in  the  same  air-way,  varies  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  air  varies,  increasing  or  decreasing  accordingly.  Under 
that  rule,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  air-courses  should  be  driven  with  a  view 
to  have  as  little  friction  as  possible. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  in  this  report,  a  statement  of  the  laws  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  ventilation  of  mines.  Those  having  mines  under  their  charge,  can 
easily  avail  themselves  of  the  many  exhaustive  works  by  the  best  author¬ 
ities  on  that  subject  in  this  country,  Great  Britain,  and  Europe. 

I  wish  chiefly  to  give  a  description  of  the  mines  with  their  condition, 
and  endeavor  to  point  out  existing  evils,  and  their  remedy ;  also,  to  note 
any  improvements  in  connection  with  mining1. 
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As  considerable  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  bituminous  mines  of  this  State,  are  now  in  a  condition  that  demands  a 
more  scientific  method  of  mining,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  brought  up  to 
some  scientific  standard,  which  would  secure  more  uniformity  in  the  method 
of  planning,  and  working. 

Most  of  our  small  mines,  the  area  of  which  is  not  large  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  any  permanent  improvement,  either  in  the  mine  or  out,  are  in  most 
cases  nearly  finished. 

But  in  the  management  of  our  larger  mines,  the  output  of  which  will  last 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  planning  and  conducting  should  be  done  with 
a  view  to  more  permanent  results  for  the  future.  The  best  means  of  ven¬ 
tilating;  how  best  to  drain;  the  most  economical  mode  of  haulage,  and 
the  best  and  improved  methods  of  planning  and  working.  All  this  is  now 
commanding  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  mining.  The  day  has  passed 
in  Pennsylvania,  when  mining  was  carried  on  without  regard  to  the  life  or 
health  of  the  miner. 

So  long  as  men  to  earn  a  livelihood  must  mine  coal  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  justice  demands  that  while  performing  their  labor,  all  the  necessary 
safe-guards  should  be  thrown  around  them  for  the  protection  of  their  health 
and  life.  If  our  industries  must  be  protected,  so  must  those  engaged  in 
them.  Let  it  not  be  said,  we  sell  coal  at  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  and 
health. 

The  coal  trade  should  be  protected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  product  of 
the  mine  can  go  into  the  market  and  command  remunerative  prices,  so  that 
employer  and  employed  can  each  reap  their  proper  reward. 

That  our  mining  interest  needs  looking  after  is  self-evident  to  any  one 
looking  over  the  coal  fields  of  this  State.  Shore  mining  is  being  brought 
to  a  close,  and  we  are  now  compelled  to  extend  our  works  long  distances 
underground,  and  every  extension  requires  an  additional  outlay,  which  adds 
to  the  cost  of  production.  Under  these  circumstances  underground  haul¬ 
age  becomes  an  important  factor. 

In  my  last  annual  report  1  briefly  reviewed  the  different  methods  of  un¬ 
derground  haulage  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  country 
the  tail  and  endless  wire  rope  are  used  to  advantage,  and  a  compressed  air 
locomotive  has  been  put  on  trial.  In  pits  the  tail  or  endless  wire  rope  is 
preferable,  while  in  veins  of  coal,  the  outlet  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the 
vein,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  motive  power  to  be  used  can 
move  along  the  track.  Locomotives  of  two  kinds  are  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  one  driven  by  steam,  the  other  by  compressed  air. 

Owing  to  the  expense  entailed  in  the  use  of  compressed  air  as  a  power, 
it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  used  to  any  great  extent.  In  that  case  we  must  fall 
back  on  the  locomotive  driven  by  steam.  Here  we  are  met  with  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  overcome  which  is  the  great  desideratum.  I  allude  to  the  gases 
given  oft’  by  the  combustion  of  coal  for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam. 
Several  of  our  coal  operators  tried  the  mine  locomotive,  but  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  smoke  they  gave  it  up.  Coke  was  used,  next 
charcoal  tried,  but  no  fuel  was  found  that  did  not  give  off  fames  which 
would  endanger  human  life  when  inhaled. 

All  this  could  be  obviated,  but  would  entail  considerable  expense,  while 
experience  proves  that  in  the  test  of  the  locomotive  versus  mule  or  horse 
power  for  underground  haulage,  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end. 
The  first  requisite  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  with  a  current  on  the  gangway  or 
tunnel,  running  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  four  miles  an  hour.  This  cur¬ 
rent  must  be  steady,  and  for  that  purpose  the  fan  will  be  found  the  best, 
as  a  steady  and  uniform  current  can  be  kept  up  all  the  time.  Next  is  have 
the  gangway  or  tunnel  sufficiently  large,  and  any  attempt  to  use  a  mine 
locomotive, without  sufficient  air,  and  in  a  narrow  and  contracted  gangway, 
must  prove  a  failure.  The  writer  has  visited  mines  where  an  attempt  was 
made  to  use  a  mine  locomotive,  where  the  two  essentials,  air  and  room, 
were  wanting.  The  roof  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  engine  cover,  and  just 
room  enough  between  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  or  gangwaj"  and  the  locomo¬ 
tive  for  a  man  to  pass,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  current  of  air.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  expected  to  work  a  mine  locomotive  successfully. 

The  tunnel  or  gangway  must  be  made  large  enough  to  allow  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  to  pass  around  the  locomotive.  The  gases  and  smoke  from 
the  engine  must  have  room  to  expand,  and  mixing  with  the  air  become  so 
diluted,  that  if  inhaled,  no  dangerous  cor sequences  would  ensue.  With  a 
good  current  of  air  sweeping  through  a  tunnel  or  gangway  of  sufficient 
size,  the  mine  locomotive  can  be  made  a  success. 

As  to  the  endless  wire  rope  which  has  been  introduced  into  several 
mines  of  this  State,  it  will  be  understood,  requires  no  larger  sized  tunnel 
or  gangway  than  that  used  for  mules  or  horses.  The  ventilation  in  the 
tunnel,  when  the  wire  rope  is  used,  will  not  be  taken  into  the  calculation, 
as  the  ventilation  is  essential  to  the  mine  as  a  whole. 

The  following  estimated  cost  of  hauling  coal  under  ground  by  an  endless 
wire  rope  was  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  by  permission  of  W.  S.  Nearing,  superintendent  and  mining  engineer 
for  the  company.  This  company  have  a  steel  wire  rope  three  fourths  inch 
diameter,  which  lias  been  running  four  years.  Length  of  rope,  4,580  feet ; 
average  grade  of  road  up  which  the  coal  is  hauled,  =  2  feet  in  100  feet; 
the  heaviest  grade,  =  4^  feet  in  100  feet;  cost  per  ton  for  rope,  =  T4ff  of 
one  cent ;  cost  for  labor,  =  213525-  cents  ;  cost  for  machinery  and  plant,  = 
1  cent ;  total  cost,  =  3r7^  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  hauling  coal  by  mule  power  varies  according  to  the  distance. 
This  company  has  several  drifts  in  operation,  the  average  cost  as  taken 
from  the  several  drifts  would  be  8|  cents  per  ton.  Thus  showing  a  saving 
by  use  of  wire  rope  of  4Ty^  cents  per  ton. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  underground  haulage,  John  Fulton, 
general  mining  engineer  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  has  kindly  fur- 
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nished  the  following  article  by  request  of  the  writer.  The  article  speaks 
for  itself,  as  showing  how  a  tunnel  or  gangway  should  be  driven  for  the  use 
of  a  mine  locomotive,  also  the  ventilation  of  the  same,  with  the  difference 
of  cost  in  coal  hauling  between  the  locomotive  and  mule  power. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  coal  mining,  as  a  whole,  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  impetus  in  the  past  decade. 

This  progress  has  been  quite  marked  in  improved  methods  of  mine  plan¬ 
ning  and  working,  with  corresponding  advance  in  the  ventilating  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  mines. 

All  these  improvements  have  contributed  to  the  economy  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal,  for  economy  and  science  are  corelated.  Perhaps  the  factor 
of  “  haulage  ”  has  made  the  least  progress  ;  certainly,  at  least,  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  owing,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  thin  coal  beds  leaving  rather  low  gangways  in  which  it 
has  been  found  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impracticable  to  introduce  the 
improved  motor — the  mine  locomotive. 

It  is  true  that  other  methods  of  haulage  could  have  been  applied  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  ,  the  “  tail-rope  ”  system,  with  its 
single  track,  or  the  “  endless  ”  chain  or  rope,  with  its  ample  double  track, 
the  power  in  both  cases  being  applied  from  a  stationary  engine  near  the 
entrance  of  the  mine.  In  point  of  economy,  both  these  systems  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  the  latter  system  inheriting  much  the  larger  capacity  for 
delivering  coal.  Both  systems  are  somewhat  complicated,  or  rather  not 
yet  well  understood,  hence  the  tardiness  of  their  application.  In  most  of 
the  bituminous  mines  of  the  State  but  a  single  step  has  been  made  in  the 

haulage  ”  by  the  use  of  horse  or  mule  power  in  the  place  of  the  rude  primi¬ 
tive  method  of  man  or  boy  power. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  more  advanced  methods  of  endless  chains  or 
ropes,  with  stationary  engines  and  mine  locomotives,  have  not  yet  been 
adopted.  The  applications  of  these  improved  methods  will  depend  upon 
their  usefulness  in  special  cases,  each  case  being  determined  on  local  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  requirements. 

THE  ROLLING  MILL  MINE 

Of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  opened  originally 
to  supply  the  iron  works  with  a  heating  and  steam  making  fuel. 

It  is  situated  one  half  mile  south-east  from  the  iron  and  steel  works,  in 
a  hill  four  hundred  feet  high  ;  the  level  of  the  mine  being  seventy  feet  above 
the  water  level  of  the  Conemaugh  river.  For  some  years  after  the  opening 
of  this  mine,  mules  and  horses  were  employed  in  the  underground  haulage, 
and  also  in  delivering  to  the  several  localities  where  the  coal  is  used  at  the 
works. 

Subsequently  small  locomotives  superseded  the  horse  and  mule  power 
between  the  entrance  of  the  mine  and  the  works,  leaving  the  latter  power 
in  the  mines,  and  the  locomotives  outside.  This  arrangement  was  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  increasing  length  of  haul  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in 
37  Statistics. 
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mule  work  indicated  the  arrival  of  a  time  when  the  demands  of  the  works 
would  require  improved  transportation  facilities  under  ground.  The  under 
ground  haulage  by  mule  power  was  made  more  expensive  and  more  dan 
gerous  by  narrow  and  low  gangways,  with  undulating  gradients.  Tin 
dryness  of  this  mine,  from  its  elevated  position  above  the  river,  made  i 
possible  to  drive  gangways  irregularly  above  and  below  their  “  line  o 
strike.”  These  undulating  mainways  of  the  mine  have  been  a  source  o 
much  expense,  and  were  the  fruitful  source  of  accidents  to  drivers  and  t< 
mules,  inducing  frequent  delays  and  interruptions  in  this  department  o 
the  work. 

In  1878,  the  out-put  of  the  mine  had  increased  to  five  hundred  tons  pe: 
day,  with  evidences  of  much  larger  demands  upon  its  capacity ;  thus  re 
quiring  that  a  determination  of  the  future  method  of  the  under-groum 
haulagey should  be  decided  upon. 

Three  systems  were  suggested  for  consideration  :  First.  By  mulepowei 
on  an  improved  double-track  gangway.  Second.  Endless  rope  or  chain 
with  stationary  steam  power.  Third.  Locomotive  power  on  a  single  trad 
and  an  enlarged  mainway.  If  the  two  original  parallel  mainways  of  thi 
mine  had  been  placed  side  by  side,  in  place  of  one  thousand  feet  apart 
they  would,  consolidated,  have  made  a  double  track  mule-way,  which  i 
considered  the  most  effective  and  economical  method  of  applying  this  kin< 
of  motive  power. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  a  double  track  mule  road  would  cost  no  mor 
than  a  single  track  locomotive  road,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  me 
tive  powers  would  indicate  the  one  to  be  adopted. 

The  length  of  the  haul,  from  the  point  in  the  mine  where  the  trains  o 
coal  cars  are  made  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  is  one  and  one  quarte 


mile. 

ESTIMATE  OF  MULE  POWER  HAULAGE. 

Twenty-five  mules  to  haul  700  tons  per  day,  @  $1  00=$25  00. 

Interest,  10  per  cent,  on  $25  00=$ffg=,  per  day,  .  80 

Twenty-five  mules — feed,  driving,  superintendence,  Ac.,  $1  30,.  .  32  50 

Total  per  day, . $33  30 


$33  30r- 

Then  , — —  =4J  cents  per  ton  for  the  li  mile  haul,  or  3T8<y  cents  pe 
700  tons  4  i  i 

ton  per  mile. 

ESTIMATE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  HAULAGE. 

One  mine  locomotive  to  haul  700  tons  per  day  in  gangway,  $6,000  00. 


Ten  per  cent,  interest  on  $6,000=fJ§=,  per  day, . 19 

Engineer,  fireman,  and  brakeman,  ...  . 41 

Oil,  tallow,  waste,  and  coal, .  . 10 


Total  cost  per  day, . $7  0 
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Then  _  ^  tons=^^^  cents  per  ton,  say  one  cent  per  ton,  or  T8ff  cent  per 

ton  per  mile. 

These  represent  the  actual  cost  of  under  ground  haulage  by  the  two 
methods  compared — mules  and  locomotive.  No  allowance  has  been  made 
for  repairs  of  locomotive  on  one  side,  or  the  renewals  of  mules  on  the  other. 
Nor  has  any  additional  charge  been  made  for  the  improved  apparatus  for 
ventilation  induced  by  the  use  of  the  locomotive,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
an  increased  volume  of  air  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expanding  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  mine,  and  that  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  Murphy  fan  more 
economically  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  cost  by  each  method,  therefore,  represents  rigidly  the  cost  of  motive 
power  only  in  hauling  coal  under  ground  lj  mile.  The  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  way,  and  the  work  of  collecting  the  coal  cars  to  “  Central  Depot,  ’ 
from  the  miners’  rooms,  are  not  embraced  in  these  calculations. 

In  view  of  the  location  of  this  mine,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  hill,  and 
the  special  character  of  the  service  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  the  delivery 
of  coal  in  mine  cars  to  the  works ,  it  was  deemed  best  to  adopt  the  use  of 
the  mine  locomotive  in  the  underground  haulage  from  central  depot  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mine  or  to  the  works. 

This  would  be  simply  extending  the  run  of  the  locomotive  one  and  one 
fourth  miles  under  ground.  It  is  to  be  further  noticed,  that  the  estimated 
economy  of  the  mine  locomotive  over  mule  power  in  underground  haulage, 
is  only  a  portion  of  its  real  advantages  ;  it  possesses  the  further  desirable 
qualities  of  regularity  in  doing  the  work,  promptness  and  dispatch  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  mines  with  empty  cars,  and  its  ability  by  increased  and  tireless 
speed  to  compensate  for  lost  time  from  any  of  the  causes  incident  to  min¬ 
ing  operation,  besides  the  regular  supply  of  fuel  to  large  works — all  these 
add  to  its  aggregate  ultimate  real  economy.  On  the  selection  of  the  mine 
locomotive  for  the  underground  haulage,  it  became  necessary  to  open  an 
enlarged  tunnel,  with  uniform  gradients  descending  with  the  tonnage,  and 
to  make  the  alignment  so  that  the  track  would  safely  sustain  a  rapid  aud 
heavy  tonnage  over  it. 

The  minimum  size  of  the  locomotive  tunnel  is  eight  by  nine  feet.  In 
many  portions  it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  twenty  feet  high,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  in  the  grades  of  the  old  gangway,  the  line  of  which  it  mainly 
follows.  It  required  a  year  to  complete  the  tunnel  of  nearly  one  and  one 
half  miles  long.  It  was  executed  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  Cameron,  withont  interrupting  the  increasing  daily  supply  of 
coal  required  from  the  mine. 

The  general  character  of  its  line  and  grades  will  be  seen  on  the  mine  plan 
accompanying  this  paper,  together  with  the  alignment  and  gradients  of  the 
old  mule  tunnel  previously  in  use.  The  track  is  laid  with  forty-seven  pound 
rails,  with  splice-bars  on  large  white  oak  cross-ties,  and  the  whole  ballasted 
and  surfaced  with  great  accuracy  and  care. 
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One  ancl  one  fourth  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  at  central 
depot,  ample  sidings  have  been  laid  for  receiving  the  empty  cars  coming 
into  mine,  and  making  up  trains  of  loaded  cars  for  going  out.  From  the 
entrance  of  the  mine  to  central  depot,  the  tunnel  constitutes  the  trunk 
line  and  the  branches  from  the  latter  point,  extending  through  the  work¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  mine,  are  operated  by  mules  for  the  distribution  of 
empty  cars,  and  the  collecting  of  loaded  ones.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
terminus  of  the  locomotive  road  at  central  depot,  is  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  mine  workings.  The  design  is  to  extend  this  central  depot, 
as  the  advance  of  the  mine  workings  requires  it. 

The  ventilation  also  requires  to  be  largely  increased.  The  languid  and 
slow  wonk  of  the  old  ventilating  furnaces,  could  not  be  depended  on  to  clear 
out  the  smoke  and  steam  of  the  locomotive  swiftly,  and  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  mine  pure  and  healthful.  To  insure  this,  beyond  any  perad- 
venture,  the  main  air-ways  of  the  mine  were  enlarged,  and  a  Murphy  fan 
erected  on  the  eastern  flank  of  mine.  This  fan  is  double,  with  a  diameter 
of  eight  feet,  arranged  in  a  moderately  large  boxed  frame,  seventeen  by 
eleven  by  fourteen  feet,  with  three  compartments. 

It  can  be  used  either  for  forcing  air  into  the  mine  or  drawing  it  out  by 
a  simple  change  of  the  compartment  doors  without  changing  the  movement 
of  engine  or  fan.  The  fan  is  driven  by  a  stationary  engine  of  twenty-horse 
power.  It  is  designed  for  a  maximum  speed  of  three  hundred  and  five 
revolutions,  giving  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  This  would  be  reduced  by  the 
friction  of  shaft  and  air-ways. 

At  present  the  fan  is  running  at  two  hundred  revolutions  per  minute, 
producing  forty-eight  thousand  cubic  feet  of  available  air,  as  measured  by 
actual  distribution  in  the  mine.  This  can  be  readily  increased  when  de¬ 
sired  to  at  least  double  volume.  The  cost  of  fan  and  engine,  with  stone 
house  and  other  appliances,  was  about  two  thousand  dollars,  which  is  a 
litte  over  the  cost  of  the  old  ventilating  furnace,  with  its  grate  surface  of 
nine  by  seven  feet,  and  its  stack  of  ninety  feet  high,  having  an  ultimate  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

The  relative  cost  of  ventilating  by  the  two  systems,  as  determined  at  this 
mine,  is  as  follows  : 

VENTILATING  BY  MURPHY  FAN. 


One  engineer,  at  $1  85  per  day, . $1  35 

One  attendant  digging  coal,  at  $1  20, . . . 1  20 

Oil  waste  and  repairs  of  machinery,  . .  40 


Total  per  day, . $2  95 
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VENTILATING  BY  FURNACE. 


Two  men  attending  firing  and  digging  coal, .  $2  00 

One  mule  hauling  coal  occasionally, .  20 

Light  by  lamps,  and  powder  for  blasting  coal, .  15 


Total  per  day,  . $2  35 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Murphy  fan  is  very  superior  to  the  furnace, 
giving,  at  a  low  speed,  four-fold  the  volume  of  air  of  the  latter  at  nearly  the 
same  daily  cost. 

The  method  of  ventilating  this  mine  is  made  clear  bj'-  the  arrows  on  the 
mine  plan,  indicating  the  courses  of  the  air  currents  in  the  intake  and  dis¬ 
charge  drifts.  The  pure  air  is  forced  into  the  mine  and  circulated  over  the 
miners  in  the  several  working  sections  of  the  mine,  and  discharged  out 
through  the  locomotive-way. 

Ihe  smoke  and  steam  of  the  locomotive  is  blown  out  of  mine  by  the 
concentrated  streams  of  air,  after  having  passed  over  the  workmen. 

There  are  at  present  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  and  boys  in  mine, 
and  twenty-nine  mules.  These  would  require,  under  the  “  ventilating  act,” 
one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  man  per  minute,  or  thirty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  for  all.  As  forty-eight  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  is  now  distributed  in  the  mine,  it  is  evident  that  more  than  an  am¬ 
ple  provision  for  all  the  men,  mules,  and  locomotive  has  been  secured. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  economy  of  haulage  by  the  mine  locomotive 
system  over  the  previous  mule  system,  indicates  a  saving  of  at  least  five 
cents  per  ton.  This  on  seven  hundred  tons  per  day,  which  is  the  present 
out-put  of  the  mine,  would  give  a  saving  of  $35  per  day,  or  $10,850  per 
year.  In  other  words,  the  economy  of  this  improved  system  of  haulage 
will  cover  all  the  expenses  of  its  introduction  in  a  little  over  a  year.  The 
past  experience  ot  the  introduction  of  mine  locomotives  to  do  the  work  of 
the  mine  haulage  has  been  somewhat  contradictory.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  successful,  and  lias  been  continued  with  comfort  and  profit.  In  others 
it  has  been  abandoned,  after  a  time,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  the  products  ot  combustion  from  the  locomotive,  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  ill  effects  on  the  men  engaged  on  or  about  it.  The  want  of  success 
in  some  cases  would  appear  to  arise  from  two  causes — the  too  limited  size 
of  locomotive  tunnel  and  the  use  of  inefficient  means  of  ventilation.  The 
experience  here  is,  that  the  tunnel,  eight  feet  high  and  nine  feet  wide,  is 
about  the  right  size  tor  preserving  the  health  of  the  men  engaged  on  en¬ 
gine.  It  is  possible  that  they  could  live  in  a  more  limited  gangway,  but 
the  experiment  would  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Even  in  this  rather  liberal 
size  of  tunnel  a  good  many  whiffs  of  smoke  and  steam  are  breathed,  whilst 
in  the  portions  of  the  tunnel  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  a  person  feels  just 
as  comfortable  as  if  riding  outside. 

1  he  sanitary  success  ot  this  tunnel  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  high  sections  in  it.  The  only  smoke  felt  is  in  the  trip  into  the  mine 
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■with  the  smoke  stack  foremost,  coming  out  with  loaded  train  with  tank 
foremost,  and  keeping  at  a  speed  somwhat  faster  than  the  ventilating  cur¬ 
rent,  no  smoke  is  breathed. 

The  ventilation  must  be  energetic  and  reliable  in  all  weathers  to  insure 
success.  The  ventilating  current  should  be  driven  at  three  to  four  miles 
an  hour  in  gangway,  so  as  to  clear  away  smoke  promptly,  and  yet  not  re¬ 
quire  the  engineer  in  running  out  of  mine  to  move  to  fast  for  the  safety  of 
his  train. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  main  avenues  of  a  mine  over  which  much  tonnage 
is  to  be  hauled  will  be  made  with  uniform  gradients  descending  toith  ton¬ 
nage. 

With  tljese  conditions,  satisfied  with  ample  tunnel  and  vigorous  ventila¬ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  there  can  be  a  want  of  success  in  using  a 
locomotive  in  the  mainways  of  the  bituminous  mines. 

The  increased  current  of  air  demanded  by  the  locomotive,  is  an  element 
of  health  to  the  miners,  and  costs  but  little  more  than  for  the  ordinary  in¬ 
adequate  supply.  The  rapid  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  mules  under 
lengthy  underground  haulage,  must  induce  the  introduction  of  less  expen¬ 
sive  motors  in  this  work.  It  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected  in  the  shore 
mining  of  the  bituminous  fields,  but  as  greater  depth  is  attained  the  haul¬ 
age  factor  will  tell  in  the  cost  of  mining  coal. 

A  smokeless  motor  for  this  service  would  be  desirable,  if  not  accom- 
panied  by  expensive  appliances,  for  it  could  be  used  in  very  small  tunnels, 
and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  this  description  of  mining  work  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
penses  attending  the  enlarging  of  a  tunnel  in  moderately  thin  seams  of  coal 
for  locomotive  use,  are  very  small,  compared  with  the  decided  advantages 
gained  by  its  use.  The  whole  study  of  this  matter  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  mining  engineers  and  superintendents.  Its  long  neglect  will  force  it 
more  prominently  into  notice,  unti1  it  shall  have  received  the  attention  its 
importance  demands. 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  report,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  mines  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  worked  under  a  more  uniform  system, 
and  under  competent  management  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDS, 

Mine  Inspector ,  Third  Bituminous  District ,  Pennsylvania. 

Blossburg,  Tioga  county. 


EXAMINATION  OF  MINES. 

ARNOT  MINES. 

Located  at  Aruot,  Tioga  county,  about  four  miles  from  Blossburg.  Op¬ 
erated  by  the  Blossburg  Coal  Company,  S.  B.  Elliott,  general  manager  at 
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Arnot,  and  mining  engineer ;  J.  J.  Davis,  mining  superintendent.  This  is 
among  the  largest  bituminous  mines  of  this  State.  At  present  writing, 
three  drifts  are  in  operation,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  opening 

a  fourth. 

Ventilated  by  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  double-heading  plan,  with  the 
over-cast  system  of  ventilation. 

An  examination  of  this  mine  showed  a  good  current  of  air,  but,  as  stated 
in  this  report,  the  minor  details  will  have  to  be  strictly  attended  to  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  current  of  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  work. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Davis  are  both  anxious  to  have  the  mine  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  drained.  While  the  means  for  thoroughly  ventilating  the 
mine  have  been  provided,  much  depends  on  the  inside  bosses  of  the  work. 
The  mine  as  a  whole  is  well  drained,  and  by  proper  attention  to  doors  and 
brattice  a  good  current  of  air  can  be  circulated  through  the  work. 

A  new  air  shaft  has  lately  been  put  down,  and  the  plan  on  which  the 
work  is  conducted  is  good,  well  arranged  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
air.  As  all  large  works  are  drawing  back  pillars,  special  attention  must 
be  paid  to  that  department  of  the  work.  By  keeping  the  air-ways  in  proper 
order,  so  that  no  air  shall  be  lost  before  it  reaches  the  face  of  the  work, 
Arnot  will  be  found  among  our  well  ventilated  mines. 

ANTRIM  MINES. 

This  mine  is  operated  by  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  located  at  An¬ 
trim,  Tioga  county ;  Thomas  Farrer,  manager ;  Thomas  Gaffeny,  mine  sup¬ 
erintendent  ;  worked  on  the  double-heading  system ;  ventilated  by  furnace. 
Since  my  last  report,  good  progress  has  been  made.  Messrs.  Farrer  and 
Gaffeny  have  been  doing  all  they  can  to  improve  the  ventilation  and  drain¬ 
age  of  the  mine. 

The  mine  is  a  difficult  one  to  ventilate  and  drain,  owing  to  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  strata,  which  requires  many  changes  to  be  made  in  the  currents 
of  air,  so  that  the  air  can  be  kept  up  to  the  face  of  the  work.  I  notice  the 
minor  details  are  better  attended  than  heretofore,  for  of  what  use  is  a  strong 
current  of  air  on  the  gangways  if  it  is  allowed  to  escape  before  reaching 
the  rooms  or  breasts  where  the  men  are  at  work.  If  the  doors  and  brattice 
are  properly  attended  to,  and  a  good  fire  kept  up  in  the  furnace  constantly 
while  the  men  are  at  work,  (a  very  important  matter  in  the  ventilation  of 
a  mine  by  furnace,)  the  mine  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  plan  of 
the  mine  is  very  good,  the  proper  air-courses  are  driven,  and  all  the  rooms 
or  breasts  properly  connected  with  the  main  air-ways,  and  if  the  details 
mentioned  above  are  carried  out  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  ventilating 
the  mine. 

FALL  BROOK  MINES. 

Located  at  Fall  Brook,  Tioga  county.  Operated  by  the  Fall  Brook  Coal 
Company.  A.  Hardt,  general  manager  and  mining  engineer  for  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  A.  J.  Owens,  manager ;  James  Pollock,  mine  superintendent ;  worked 
on  the  double-heading  system  ;  ventilated  by  furnace.  This  work,  for  some 
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years,  has  been  running  very  unsteady — at  one  time  having  from  one  to 
two  hundred  miners  employed,  at  other  times  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  At 
present  writing  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  and  boys  are  employed, 
running  full  time. 

On  the  whole,  this  mine  has  been  very  well  ventilated  and  drained,  but 
a  great  many  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome.  A  large  amount  of  the 
mining  done  is  the  drawing  back  of  pillars,  and  as  every  person  connected 
with  mining  knows,  is  the  most  difficult  to  ventilate.  Add  to  this  the 
falling  of  the  top  to  the  surface,  causing  considerable  trouble  in  regulating 
the  air  currents. 

Mr.  Pollock,  mine  superintendent,  is  ever  on  the  alert, and  keeps  a  watch 
over  all  t[ie  work,  and  is  doing  very  well,  when  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
contend  with  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  company  are  at  present 
operating  two  drifts,  and  since  my  last  report  more  men  have  been  em¬ 
ployed-,  requiring  increased  carefulness.  Air-ways  have  been  overhauled, 
doors  and  brattice  have  been  promptly  attended  to,  and  all  the  necessary 
repairs  made  to  insure  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  mine. 

MORRIS  RUN  MINES. 

Located  at  Morris  run,  Tioga  county.  Operated  by  the  Morris  Run  Coal 
Mining  Company.  W.  S.  Nearing,  manager  and  mining  engineer;  William 
R.  Gilmour,  mining  superintendent ;  worked  on  the  double-heading  sys¬ 
tem  ;  ventilated  by  furnace,  with  over-cast.  Four  drifts  are  in  operation, 
two  of  them  are  being  worked  out,  most  of  the  work  in  them  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  drawing  back  of  pillars;  the  other  two  have  just  opened  up 
into  an  extensive  field  of  coal.  In  one  of  the  latter  the  coal  is  hauled  out 
by  an  endless  wire  rope,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  forme  ,  part  of  this 
report. 

This  work  has  been  in  operation  about  thirty  years,  and  is  very  exten¬ 
sive.  A  large  number  of  gangways  are  in  operation,  and  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  cross-headings  and  the  rooms  or  breasts  turned  off  them,  make  very 
extensive  underground  workings.  The  means  to  ventilate  this  work  are 
ample.  Each  drift  has  a  good  furnace,  but  in  so  extensive  a  work  too 
much  care  and  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  various  means  whereby 
the  air  is  taken  from  the  main  current  and  sent  to  the  face  of  the  work, 
and  will  lequire  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  inside  bosses  to 
see  that  no  air  is  allowed  to  escape. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  ventilating  doors  in  the  mine  be  kept  closed, 
except  at  the  time  when  loaded  and  empty  cars  are  going  in  and  out ;  this 
is  essential  in  all  large  works  where  many  doors  are  used.  This  work  is 
well  laid  out ;  the  plan  of  the  mine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  entire  work,  and  if  the  proper  care  and  attention  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  details  as  mentioned  above,  the  drifts  can  be  thoroughly 
ventilated. 
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mcintyre  mines. 

Operated  by  the  McIntyre  Coal  Company.  Located  at  McIntyre,  Ly¬ 
coming  county.  G.  H.  Platt,  general  manager  and  mining  engineer; 
worked  partially  on  the  double-heading  system  ;  ventilated  by  furnace- 
Since  my  last  report,  this  mine  has  been  idle  several  months,  owing  to  a 
local  difficulty.  It  can  be  classed  among  the  large  bituminous  mines  of 
the  State.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ventilation  and 
drainage  of  the  mine.  Mr.  Platt  and  his  assistants  have  been  working  in¬ 
dustriously  to  improve  the  ventilation,  and  have  made  many  improvements 
since  my  first  visit. 

The  company  have  three  drifts  in  operation,  but  as  stated  in  my  previous 
report,  are  difficult  to  ventilate,  owing  to  the  many  breaks  in  the  top, 
reaching  to  the  surface,  materially  affecting  the  circulation  of  the  air  around 
the  face  of  the  work.  Considerable  care  has  been  taken  to  have  doors  and 
brattice  put  up  when  required,  but  to  insure  success,  will  require  constant 
watchfulness.  Brattice-boards  will  become  loose,  and  often  fall  down,  thus 
breaking  the  current.  Doors  will  be  neglected  and  left  open,  air-ways  will 
sometimes  be  partially  filled  up.  Any  one  of  the  above  will  form  a  break 
in  the  current,  and  the  result  will  be  a  general  stagnation  of  the  air  in  and 
around  the  face  of  the  work.  All  these  things  require  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  inside  boss.  Let  those  having  charge  of  the  inside  work  be 
ever  on  the  alert,  to  see  that  no  air  escapes  from  the  main  current  until  it 
reaches  its  proper  destination. 

BARCLAY  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  Towanda  Coal  Company.  Located  at  Barclay,  Brad¬ 
ford  county,  under  the  management  of  F.  F.  Lyons,  mining  engineer  ; 
worked  on  the  single  and  double-heading  system ;  ventilated  by  furnace. 

The  company  are  at  present  operating  four  drifts,  two  of  them  are  new, 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  last  report.  Good  ventilating  furnaces 
have  been  put  in,  and  the  plan  of  both  drifts  for  thorough  ventilation  and 
drainage  is  very  good.  Messrs.  Carroll  and  Ditchburn  had  made  up  their 
minds  if  there  were  any  defects  in  the  old  drifts,  there  should  be  none  in 
the  new,  and  have  made  all  the  necessary  improvements  to  make  them  a 
success.  In  the  old  drifts,  on  my  first  visit,  I  found  the  furnaces  too  small. 
I  at  once  notified  Mr.  Lyons,  the  manager,  who,  without  delay,  made  the 
necessary  alteration.  While  they  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  new  ones,  on  account  of  the  long  distance  the  air  has  to  travel,  and  the 
many  headings  and  cross-headings  in  connection  with  the  old  abandoned 
work,  they  can  be  properly  ventilated  by  proper  attention  to  the  doors  and 
brattice.  These  must  be  kept  in  good  order,  so  that  the  air-current  will 
be  confined  to  its  proper  channel,  and  not  be  allowed  to  scatter  over  the 
old  workings.  The  new  drifts  have  made  a  good  start,  and  every  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  to  have  them  come  fully  up  to  the  standard. 
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SCHRAEDER  MINES. 

Located  at  Carbon  Run,  Bradford  county.  Operated  by  the  Schraeder 
Coal  Company.  R.  A.  Abbott,  general  manager. 

Yentilated  by  furnace,  worked  on  the  double  and  single-heading  system. 
At  present  three  drifts  are  in  operation,  two  of  them  are  new.  The  old 
drift  has  a  small  furnace,  too  small  in  fact,  but,  to  compensate  for  its  small¬ 
ness,  the  air  comes  in  at  the  back  of  the  work,  a  heading  having  been  driven 
through  the  mountain  for  that  purpose,  the  drift  has  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  ventilated  almost  direct  from  the  outside.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Jones, 
the  inside  bosses,  have  it  in  their  power  at  all  times,  in  this  drift,  to  give 
their  men  fresh  air.  On  the  whole,  the  drift  is  very  well  ventilated,  but 
the  top  in  the  back  part  of  the  work  is  very  weak.  I  examined  one  part 
of  the  work  during  my  last  visit,  in  which  but  very  little  air  was  found, 
owing  to  an  air-way  that  had  fallen  in.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  drive 
a  heading  to  connect  with  an  open  air-course.  In  all  such  cases  great  care 
should  be  taken,  before  starting  a  range  of  rooms  or  breasts,  to  see  that  the 
air-ways  are  all  in  good  order. 

Williams  and  Jones  are  good  inside  bosses,  and  seem  to  understand  their 
business,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  future  will  be  able  to  keep  their  air¬ 
ways  open  and  in  good  order.  In  the  other  drifts  the  air  enters  at  the 
mouth,  passing  around  the  face  of  the  work  to  the  furnace.  In  one  of  the 
drifts,  very  little  coal  is  mined,  the  territory  being  limited  ;  the  other  Is 
worked  very  extensively.  The  plan  on  which  these  drifts  are  worked  is 
very  good,  ample  means  being  provided  for  thorough  ventilation.  All  that 
is  essential,  is  to  see  that  the  air  current  is  not  allowed  to  escape  before  it 
reaches  its  proper  destination,  this  can  only  be  done  by  brattice  and  doors 
in  their  proper  places,  and  keeping  them  in  repair. 

ST.  MARY’S  MINES. 

Located  near  St.  Mary’s,  Elk  County.  Operated  by  the  St.  Mary’s  Coal 
Company.  J.  B.  Coryell,  general  manager  at  the  mines;  Joseph  Patton, 
superintendent.  The  company  have  at  present  in  operation  three  drifts, 
and  doing  a  fair  business.  The  coal  territory  in  this  part  of  Elk  county  is 
not  large.  Two  of  the  drifts  are  nearly  worked  out.  The  other  has  been 
driven  through  a  small  hill,  and  entered  another,  from  which  most  of  their 
coal  is  taken  out. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
The  present  inside  boss  is  taking  quite  an  interest  in  his  work,  and  shows 
a  disposition  to  get  the  mine  in  good  order. 

This  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  ventilation,  which  is  entirely  inad¬ 
equate.  Had  a  talk  with  the  general  manager,  and  told  him  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  ventilating  furnace  put  in  the  mine  as  soon  as  possible. 

Natural  ventilation  is  good  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  but  it  is  useless 
to  talk  of  thoroughly  ventilating  a  mine  by  such  means. 

The  mode  of  working  this  mine  is  a  mixture  of  several  plans,  and  is  well 
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arranged  for  ventilation,  with  only  one  draw-back,  viz  :  The  headings  are 
too  small,  as  most  of  the  coal  is  taken  out  by  hand.  The  headings  have 
never  been  enlarged.  With  a  reasonable  sized  furnace,  and  proper  doors 
and  brattice,  the  mine  can  be  properly  ventilated.  The  drainage  is  very 
good,  and  ventilation  not  bad,  but  will  require  the  above  mentioned  im¬ 
provements  to  make  it  complete. 

CASCADE  MINES. 

Operated  by  Haul  &  Kaul.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Mary’s.  Two 
drifts  are  in  operation,  worked  on  the  double-heading  system.  The  mine 
is  a  new  one,  but  air-shafts  have  been  put  down,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  have  a  furnace  put  in,  as  the  two  drifts  can  be  Ventilated  from  one 
furnace.  Very  little  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  but  as  business  is 
reviving,  and  this,  like  other  mines  that  have  not  been  doing  much,  will  soon 
be  in  full  operation  again,  when  arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  the  mine 
put  in  order  for  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  mine  has  good  air-courses, 
and  can  be  put  in  good  shape  Avith  very  little  trouble. 

DAGUSCAHONDA  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  North-Western  Mining  and  Exchange  Company.  Lo- 
at  Daguscahonda,  near  Centreville,  Elk  county.  Mr.  David  Robinson,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent.  Ventilated  by  furnace,  and  worked  partially  on  the 
single  and  double-heading  system. 

The  company  are  at  present  operating  two  drifts,  which  I  found,  on  an 
examination,  in  very  good  order,  very  well  drained,  and  the  ventilation  fair, 
the  principal  drawback  being  too  small  a  furnace.  To  remedy  that  defect, 
the  company  are  erecting  a  large  ventilating  fan,  which  will  thoroughly 
ventilate  the  entire  mine. 

The  mine  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  very 
good.  I  found  the  brattice  and  doors,  upon  the  whole,  in  very  good  order. 
A  very  fair  current  of  air  was  found  at  the  face  of  the  work.  With  the 
large  fan  that  is  being  erected  and  the  good  arrangements  that  are  made 
in  the  mine  there  can  be  but  very  little  trouble  at  Daguscahonda.  Mr. 
May,  the  company’s  mining  engineer,  has  laid  the  work  out  well,  and  is 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the  work  as  it  progresses,  of  which  he  has 
kindly  sent  me  tracings  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  John  Dowie,  the  inside  boss,  have  taken  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  having  the  mine  come  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

GLEN  MAYO  MINES. 

Located  near  Wilmarth,  Elk  county,  one  and  one  half  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Erie  railroad.  Operated  by  J.  H.  Mayo  &  Co.  J.  II.  Mayo, 
general  manager. 

This  is  a  new  mine,  or  rather  an  old  one  re-opened.  The  old  work  had 
nearly  all  fell  in,  the  top  being  very  bad ;  headings  and  rooms  alike  having 
fallen  in.  When  I  visited  this  mine  they  were  busy  opening  up  the  rooms 
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ancl  headings,  and  had  commenced  to  drive  one  or  two  places  in  the  solid. 
I  made  arrangements  to  have  a  good  air  shaft  put  down,  with  a  proper 
stack  on  it,  and  if  the  work  continues,  will  have  a  furnace  put  in  and  other 
arrangements  made  for  the  proper  ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  mine. 

BUTT’S  MINES. 

Located  at  Buttsville,  near  Alton,  McKean  county.  Operated  by  J.  E. 
Butts,  junior.  J.  E.  Butts,  superintendent. 

This  mine  is  worked  on  the  single-heading  system,  but  during  the  last 
year  it  has  been  worked  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  owing  to  the  mine  having 
been  flooded  some  time  ago.  It  is  now  getting  into  better  shape.  The 
vein  is  a  difficult  one  to  work,  it  being  very  changeable  in  its  character. 
The  min£  is  not  very  well  drained,  but  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  su¬ 
perintendent  to  get  it  in  a  better  condition.  The  ventilation  is  a  difficult 
one,  owing  to  the  base  of  operation  being  changed  so  often  by  water  and 
bad  top.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  permanently 
locate  air-courses.  It  will  require  some  time  to  get  it  in  proper  order,  and 
will  then  require  a  constant  watch  on  the  part  of  the  inside  boss  to  keep 
the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the  work.  Good  doors  and  brattice  must  be  used, 
and  put  up  promptly  when  required.  As  soon  as  the  mine  is  in  working- 
order,  a  furnace  will  be  essential  for  proper  ventilation. 

CLERMONT  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  Buffalo  Coal  Company.  Located  at  Clermont,  McKean 
county,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  road  twenty-three  miles  long,  connecting 
with  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  railroad.  Mr.  G.  Maefarlane,  general 
manager  and  mining  engineer. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  furnace,  and  is  at  present  worked  on  the 
double-heading  system.  This  company  have  two  openings,  one  of  them 
having  been  put  in  operation  since  my  last  report,  and  is  located  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  Clermont,  the  coal  being  hauled  from  it  by  a  small  loco¬ 
motive.  Since  my  last  report,  several  changes  for  the  better  ventilation 
of  the  mine  have  been  made,  the  double-heading  system  of  working  has 
been  adopted,  and  more  attention  paid  to  the  doors  and  brattice,  so  that  I 
find  a  better  current  of  air  at  the  face  of  the  work.  At  the  new  drift, 
every  arrangement  is  being  made  to  have  the  mine  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  drained.  Double-headings  are  being  driven,  so  that  the  air  can  be 
kept  up  to  the  face  of  the  work.  An  air-shaft  has  been  put  down ,  and  a 
good  ventilating  furnace  is  soon  to  be  put  in.  From  present  indications, 
I  have  no  doubt  this  mine  will  be  first-class  in  every  respect. 

MOSHANNON  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  Mosliannon  Coal  Company.  Located  four  miles  from 
Osceola  Mills,  on  the  Mosliannon  branch  of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  rail¬ 
road,  in  Clearfield  county.  P.  B.  Zentmyre,  superintendent.  Ventilated 
by  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  single-heading  system.  This  company  are 
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operating  three  drifts.  One  of  them  is  an  old  one  about  worked  out,  the 
other  has  been  put  in  during  the  last  year,  in  the  hope  it  would  strike  the 
main  seam  of  coal.  After  going  in  some  distance,  it  proved  to  be  a  set-off 
of  the  vein.  Considerable  coal  can  be  taken  out,  but  the  coal  territory  will 
be  limited. 

The  main  or  plane  drift  is  the  one  in  which  most  of  their  coal  is  mined. 
It  is  well  drained,  and  lias  a  good  ventilating  furnace  in  it.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  is  very  good,  and  taken  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  current  of  air  was  found 
around  the  face  of  the  work.  All  that  is  necessary  in  this  drift  is  to  keep 
a  good  fire  on  the  furnace,  and  the  doors  closed  when  not  in  use,  and  see 
that  the  brattice  are  promptly  put  up  when  required. 

STERLING  MINES.  % 

Operated  by  Robert  Hare  Powell.  Located  at  Sterling,  near  Houtzdale, 
Clearfield  county.  'N  entilated  by  furnace,  and  a  large  part  of  the  mine 
worked  on  the  single-heading  system.  Mr.  Edward  McHugh,  general 
manager. 

This  company  has  three  drifts  in  operation ;  two  of  them  are  known  as 
Sterling  No.  1,  the  other  as  Sterling  No.  2.  At  the  former  a  mine  locomo¬ 
tive  hauls  the  coal  out,  a  special  ventilating  furnace  being  provided  in  each 
drift  for  the  ventilation  of  that  part  of  the  mine  in  which  the  locomotive 
is  used. 

Mr.  James  Campbell,  the  mine  superintendent,  lias  made  many  improve¬ 
ments  since  my  last  report.  He  lias  changed  the  plan  of  his  work,  getting 
it  in  proper  shape  b/  putting  it  all  on  the  square,  and  when  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  plans  the  mine  will  present  a  good  appearance,  all  being  worked 
at  right  angles.  With  the  changes  made,  the  mine  will  be  more  easily  ven¬ 
tilated;  the  air  currents  will  be  strictly  confined  to  their  proper  channels, 
and  not  allowed  to  scatter  over  the  entire  work.  During  my  last  visit,  I 
found  the  mine  well  drained,  and  the  ventilation  very  good,  except  in  one 
or  two  headings  where,  as  Mr.  Campbell  explained,  his  arrangements 
had  not  yet  been  completed.  Sterling  No.  2,  is  located  about  one  mile 
from  the  former,  and  is  a  difficult  piece  of  ground  to  w  >rk.  It  is  cone- 
shaped,  the  vein  rising  to  a  point  from  all  sides ;  but  Mr.  Campbell  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  conducting  this  piece  of  work.  It  is  very  well 
drained,  and  I  found  the  air  well  distributed  around  the  face  of  the  mine. 
At  this  drift  connection  will  soon  be  made  with  another  piece  of  coal  ter¬ 
ritory  ,  when,  as  Mr.  McHugh,  the  general  manager,  informed  me,  a  large 
ventilating  furnace  will  be  put  in. 

FRANKLIN  MINES. 

Located  near  Houtzdale,  Clearfield  county.  Operated  by  the  Kittan¬ 
ning  Coal  Company.  James  R.  Cameron,  general  manager  and  mining 
engineer.  Ventilated  by  furnace,  and  worked  partially  on  the  double¬ 
heading  system.  The  company  have  two  drifts  in  operation,  one  of  them 
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being  but  very  little  worked  ;  the  other  is  worked  quite  extensively,  a  mine 
locomotive  hauling  the  coal  out.  The  ventilation  of  this  mine  is  effected 
by  a  large  furnace,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  mentioned  in  my  last 
report. 

The  inlet  for  ventilation  is  made  through  an  old  drift,  the  air  coming  in, 
passing  through  and  around  the  face  of  the  work,  finally  reaching  the  fur¬ 
nace,  which  is  located  near  the  terminus  of  the  tunnel  in  which  the  loco¬ 
motive  runs.  By  this  means  of  ventilation  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the 
gases  from  the  locomotive  reaching  the  men  inside,  and  by  opening  a  door, 
provided  for  that  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  a  current  of  air  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter,  clearing  the  locomotive  tunnel  of  all  smoke  and  gases. 

This  mine  has  been  a  difficult  one  to  work  from  the  time  it  was  started. 
Several  bad  dips  have  been  met  with,  and  the  mine  has  a  large  number  of 
what  are  known  as  clay  veins.  The  vein  suddenly  breaks  off,  leaving  in 
its  place  a  hard  mixture  of  bone,  coal,  slate,  and  tough  clay ;  this  some¬ 
times  will  extend  several  yards ;  in  this  case  the  base  of  operation  has  to 
be  changed.  Such  sudden  breaks  in  the  vein  make  it  a  difficult  task  to 
conduct  a  work  and  properly  ventilate  it. 

Notwithstanding,  Mr.  James  B.  Cameron  and  his  assistant  have  got  the 
work  in  good  shape.  While  the  clay  veins  seriously  interfere  with  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  mine,  yet  the  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and 
the  air-courses  kept  open  with  the  rooms  or  breasts  ;  thus  a  current  of  air 
is  sent  around  the  face  of  the  work.  With  the  details  attended  to,  there 
can  be  no  trouble  with  the  ventilation. 

EUREKA  MINES. 

Located  near  Houtzdale,  Clearfield  county.  Operated  by  Berwind,  White 
&  Co.  Mr.  Peter  Cameron,  superintendent ;  ventilated  by  furnace. 

I  expected  to  have  reported  this  mine  as  worked  out,  but  they  are  yet 
drawing  back  the  gangway  pillars ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Cameron  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  keep  a  good  current  of  air  at  the  head  of  the  work  while  they  are 
being  drawn  out,  which  will  be  in  a  short  time. 

PENN  MINES. 

Operated  by  Beakirt  Brothers  &  Co.  Located  near  Houtzdale,  Clear¬ 
field  county.  Mr.  David  E.  Conrad,  superintendent ;  ventilated  by  small 
furnace,  and  worked  on  the  single-heading  system.  The  company  have  two 
drifts  in  operation  ;  in  one  of  them  very  little  coal  is  taken  out.  As  to  the 
mode  of  working,  as  stated  in  my  previous  report,  it  is  difficult  to  work  on 
any  plan.  The  ground  is  rolling,  and  the  vein  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
its  regular  thickness.  This  makes  it  not  only  a  difficult  task  to  ventilate, 
but  to  work.  Mr.  George  Gould,  the  inside  boss,  has  done  a  great  deal 
during  the  past  year  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  air,  by  overhauling  all 
the  old  air-courses,  and  putting  up  doors  and  brattice,  and  attending  to 
other  details,  and  at  my  last  examination  I  found  a  fair  current  of  air  pass¬ 
ing  around  the  face  of  the  work.  Mr.  Gould  will  have  to  keep  a  close  watch 
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over  all  the  air-courses,  to  see  that  no  air  is  allowed  to  escape.  As  the 
furnace  is  small,  a  good  fire  in  ist  be  kept  up  all  the  time  the  men  are  at 
work  in  the  mine. 


BEAVER  RUN  MINES. 

Operated  by  J.  E.  Leskie  &  Co.  Located  on  the  Moshannon  Branch  rail¬ 
road,  two  miles  above  Houtzdale,  Clearfield  county.  T.  C.  Donnelly,  super¬ 
intendent  ;  ventilated  by  furnace,  but  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  fur¬ 
nace  was  put  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  mine,  and  was  evidently  put  in  its 
present  position  to  avoid  sinking  an  air-shaft,  that  would  require  to  be  of 
some  depth.  As  to  the  mode  of  working  this  mine,  very  little  can  be  said. 
It  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  so  many  companies,  and  each  seems  to  have 
had  but  one  object  in  view,  viz  :  To  get  all  the  coal  out  of  it  they  could, 
irrespective  of  any  particular  plan  of  working  it.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
mine  has  been  badly  managed.  I  trust  the  present  company  will  keep  it,  as 
I  have  made  arrangements  with  the  present  superintendent  to  get  the  mine 
in  proper  shape  for  ventilation. 

GOSS  RUN  MINES. 

Operated  by  Berwind,  White  &  Co.  Located  on  Goss  Run,  near  Houtz- 
ville,  Clearfield  county,  W.  A.  Crist,  general  manager;  Peter  Cameron, 
superintendent  and  mining  engineer  ;  mine  ventilated  by  furnace,  and 
worked  on  the  single-heading  system  ;  one  drift  in  operation.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  mine  showed  a  well-conducted  work.  The  plan  of  working 
on  the  single-heading  system  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Parallel  headings  are 
driven,  and  the  rooms  turned  off  at  right  angles.  The  arrangements  for  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  excellent.  A  good  current  of  air  is  sent 
up  each  heading,  and  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  having  a  current  of  air 
reach  the  face  of  the  work  at  all  points  if  all  the  doors  are  kept  properly 
closed  and  brattice  put  promptly  up  when  required. 

The  arrangements  for  a  good  current  of  air  to  pass  all  around  the  work 
from  the  inlet  are  very  satisfactory. 


OCEAN  MINES. 

Located  on  the  Goss  Run  Branch  railroad,  near  Houtzville,  Clearfield 
county.  Operated  by  John  Whitehead  &  Co.  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  A.  G.  Spears,  superintendent.  Ventilated  by  furnace,  and 
worked  on  the  single-heading  system,  operating  two  drifts. 

This  mine  has  been  doing  a  large  business  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
at  one  time  was  worked  up  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  I  had  some  doubts 
whether  the  mine  could  be  properly  ventilated,  but  Mr.  Whitehead  spared 
no  pains  to  have  the  mine  kept  in  good  order.  He  has  given  orders  to  his 
inside  bosses  to  be  prompt  in  doing  what  is  needed  to  have  the  mine  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated.  An  examination  of  the  mine  showed  the  ventilation  was 
not  neglected,  and  that  provision  was  made  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the 
mine  in  such  a  condition  that  a  good  current  of  air  could  be  circulated 
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around  the  face  of  the  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  found  the  mine  very  well 
ventilated.  Some  places  were  found  where  the  air  did  not  circulate  freely, 
hut  Messrs.  Powell  and  Rowland,  the  inside  bosses,  at  once  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  the  defects  remedied.  They  show  a  disposition  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  have  their  mine  come  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

WEBSTER  MINES. 

Located  on  Goss  Run  Branch  railroad,  near  Houtzville,  Clearfield  coun¬ 
ty.  Operated  by  the  Webster  Coal  Company,  limited.  Philip  Hartman, 
superintendent ;  ventilated  by  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  single-heading 
system. 

This  company  has  two  drifts  in  operation,  and  doing  a  fair  business. 
This  mine  has  two  good  ventilating  furnaces,  and  at  every  visit  made  to 
this  mine,  I  have  found  good  fires  on  them,  (a  very  essential  matter  where 
a  mine  is  ventilated  by  furnace.)  An  examination  of  the  mine  showed  it 
to  be  well  drained,  and  taken  upon  the  whole,  is  very  well  ventilated.  Mr. 
Hartman  has  got  his  work  in  good  order.  His  arrangements  for  ventilation 
are  systematic.  I  found  a  very  good  current  of  air  going  up  each  heading, 
and  with  the  proper  doors  and  brattice,  can  be  made  to  circulate  around 
each  man’s  room  or  breast.  With  good  furnaces,  and  the  air-courses  mil 
right,  all  that  will  be  needed  to  insure  the  thorough  ventilation  of  Webster 
mine,  is  to  see  that  the  brattice  is  put  up  promptly  when  required,  and  a 
strict  watch  kept  on  the  doors,  to  see  that  they  are  closed  after  trains  of 
cars,  or  persons  pass  in  or  out. 

EXCELSIOR  MINES. 

Operated  by  Fisher  &  Miller.  Located  on  Goss 'Run  Branch  railroad, 
near  Houtzville,  Clearfield  county.  Thomas  Richards,  superintendent; 
ventilated  by  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  single  and  double-heading  plan; 
one  drift  in  operation. 

This  mine  is  a  long  distance  in  the  working  territory,  being  narrow,  the 
work  advances  rapidly,  but  arrangements  are  being  made  to  open  it  up  at 
another  point.  The  mine  has  a  good  ventilating  shaft  and  furnace,  and 
Mr.  Richards  has  made  many  improvements  since  I  first  visited  the  mine, 
and  at  present  writing  has  got  his  work  very  well  arranged.  He  has  paid 
more  attention  of  late  to  the  doors,  and  has  not  allowed  his  headings  to  be 
driven  ahead  of  the  air. 

At  my  last  examination  I  found  the  mine  very  well  drained,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  ventilation  very  good.  Mr.  Richards  is  taking  quite 
an  interest  in  having  his  mine  worked  and  ventilated  as  it  should  be.  I 
found  good  air-courses,  with  doors  in  proper  places  to  direct  the  air-cur¬ 
rents,  and  if  he  will  keep  a  close  watch  over  the  air,  and  allow  none  to  es¬ 
capees  it  has  a  long  distance  to  travel  before  it  reaches  the  different  splits, 
he  will  have  no  trouble  in  conducting  it  around  the  face  of  the  work. 
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MAPLETON  MINES. 

Operated  by  Berwind,  White  &  Co.  Located  on  the  Laurel  Run  branch 
of  the  Clearfield  and  Tyrone  railroad,  two  miles  from  Osceola  Mills,  Clear¬ 
field  county.  W.  A.  Crist,  general  manager;  worked  on  the  single-head¬ 
ing  system,  and  ventilated  by  furnace.  This  mine  is  not  very  extensive, 
but  has  a  good  ventilating  furnace. 

Mr.  John  Allan,  the  inside  boss,  has  got  his  mine  in  good  shape,  and 
very  well  arranged  for  a  current  of  air  to  pass  from  the  inlet  around  the 
face  of  the  work. 

During  my  last  examination  of  this  mine,  I  found  a  good  current  of  air 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  work,  showing  that  the  air  reaches  its  destination 
before  returning  to  the  outlet.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  not  allowed 
to  return  before  it  is  sent  to  each  working-room  or  breast,  it  will  require 
doors  and  brattice  to  accomplish  this,  which  Mr.  Allan  is  having  put  up 
from  time  to  time.  This  part  of  the  work,  so  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
ventilation  of  a  mine,  should  under  no  circumstances  be  neglected. 

The  mine,  as  a  whole,  is  well  drained,  and  the  ventilation  very  fair.  A 
few  alterations  were  needed,  which  Mr.  Allan  said  should  be  promptly  made. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  have  his  mine  properly  worked  and  thoroughly  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  from  present  indication,  if  he  attends  to  the  minor  details  men¬ 
tioned  above,  he  will  succeed. 

LAUREL  RUN  MINES. 

Operated  by  Jfuttal  &  Bacon.  Located  on  the  Laurel  Run  Branch  rail¬ 
road,  Clearfield  county.  John  Nuttall,  general  manager;  George  W.  Mc- 
Gaffey,  superintendent ;  ventilated  by  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  single¬ 
heading  system. 

I  find  this  mine  in  a  very  good  condition.  Since  last  reported  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made.  The  old  air  shaft  and  furnace  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  mine,  which  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  new  air  shaft,  which  was  put  down  near  the  Lee  of  the  work, 
and  a  new  ventilating  furnace  put  in  that  proves  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ashcroft,  the  inside  boss,  understands  one  great  desid¬ 
eratum  in  the  ventilation  of  all  mines,  viz  :  taking  care  of  a  current  of  air 
after  he  has  got  it. 

Too  often  I  find  a  good  current  of  air  at  the  start,  but  before  it  reaches 
the  face  of  the  work  the  larger  part  of  it  is  lost,  and  finds  its  way  into  the 
return  air-course  With  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  inside  boss, 
this  could  be  avoided.  The  value  of  a  good  fan  or  furnace  is  lost  by 
neglect  in  not  using  the  necessary  precaution  to  kee  the  air-current  intact 
until  it  has  accomplished  the  end  desired.  Mr.  Ashcroft  looks  at  it  in  the 
right  light — if  it  is  worth  while  putting  up  a  fan  or  furnace  to  get  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  it  is  certainly  worth  taking  care  of. 
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LOGAN  MINES. 

Operated  by  Henry  Liveright.  Located  on  tbe  Laurel  Run  branch  rail¬ 
road,  Clearfield  county.  Henry  Liveright,  gen:ral  manager  ;  William  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  superintendent  and  inside  boss;  ventilated  by  a  small  furnace; 
one  drift  in  operation. 

The  mode  of  working  this  mine  cannot  be  stated.  It  has  been  worked 
in  so  many  different  ways  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  it,  and  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  so  many  companies,  each  one  holding  it  but  a 
short  time,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  anything  done  in  the  shape 
of  ventilation  and  drainage. 

The  mine  was  not  properly  opened  in  the  first  place,  most  of  the  work 
lying  all  to  the  dip,  and  has  been  badly  worked  ever  since.  Mr.  Henry 
Liveright  has  recently  taken  it,  and,  I  trust,  will  keep  it  for  s  me  time,  or 
at  least  until  something  can  be  done  to  get  it  in  shape  for  proper  drainage 
and  ventilation. 

At  my  last  visit  I  found  it  in  a  very  poor  condition — the  drainage  bad, 
and  the  ventilation  not  good.  I  laid  the  facts  before  Mr.  Liveright  and 
his  superintendent.  Mr.  Liveright  stated  he  should  see  that  the  mine  was 
put  in  order  and  properly  ventilated,  and,  as  I  went  around  the  mine  with 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  pointed  out  the  defects  in  regard  to  doors  and  brattice, 
he  also  stated  he  woidd  do  his  part,  and  the  necessary  doors  and  brattice 
should  be  immediate^  put  up,  and  the  proper  air-courses  driven. 

If  the  mine  is  opened  to  any  great  extent,  a  new  furnace  will  be  needed, 
and  I  trust  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  see  to  it  that  there  will  be  no  more  trouble 
with  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  Logan  mines. 

READING  MINES. 

Located  on  Laurel  Run  Branch  railroad,  one  mile  from  Osceola  Mills, 
Clearfield  county.  Operated  by  Liveright  &  Co. 

This  mine,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  caused  me  considerable  trouble, 
but  is  at  present  in  good  order.  The  mine,  after  having  changing  hands 
several  times,  is  at  present  operated  by  Mr.  Henry  Liveright  who,  at  my 
request,  had  a  shaft  sunk  and  a  good  ventilating  furnace  put  in. 

Mr.  Liveright  having  now  control  of  the  Logan  mine  also,  I  trust  I  will 
have  no  further  trouble  with  them,  as  he  is  anxious  to  do  what  is  right  and 
have  his  mines  come  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Reading  is 
at  present  not  in  operation,  but  as  business  is  reviving,  it  soon  will  be.  The 
mine  can  be  easity  ventilated,  as  the  proper  means  are  at  hand. 

GLENWOOD  MINES. 

Operated  by  Coulter  &  Huff'.  Located  on  a  branch  of  the  Tyrone  and 
Clearfield  railroad,  Clearfield  county.  C.  R.  Colburn,  superintendent ;  ven¬ 
tilation  by  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  single-heading  plan. 

This  company  have  two  drifts,  only  one  being  in  operation  at  the  present 
time.  This  drift  I  found  well  drained,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  ventilation 
was  good.  Mr.  Colburn  has  taken  great  pains  to  get  his  mine  properly  yen- 
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tilated  and  drained.  He  has  been  careful  to  see  that  brattice  was  put  up 
at  the  proper  time  and  place,  and  the  ventilating  doors  kept  properly  closed. 
Let  him  be  as  vigilant  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  Glenwood  will  be 
well  ventilated. 


DECATUR  MINES. 

Located  on  the  Morrisdale  branch  of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  railroad, 
Clearfield  county.  Operated  by  John  Nuttall  &  Co.  Ventilated  by  fur¬ 
nace.  and  worked  partially  on  the  single  and  double-heading  system.  One 
drift  in  operation. 

John  Nuttall,  general  manager.  Mr.  Nuttall  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  ventilate  and  drain  this  drift.  The  position  of  the  first  furnace 
and  shaft  to  ventilate  the  mine  was  not  satisfactory,  another  shaft  was  put 
down  near  the  face  of  the  work,  and  the  furnace  removed  to  it,  which  seems 
to  be,  so  far,  satisfactory,  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  air  produced  by 
the  furnace  was  lost,  for  want  of  the  proper  doors  and  brattice.  During 
my  last  examination  of  the  mine,  I  found  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the 
air-current  in  its  return  passes  through  a  section  of  working  rooms  all 
right,  but  on  the  left,  and  dip  side  of  the  gangway,  where  the  air  should 
be  fresh  from  the  inlet,  it  was  allowed  to  escape,  for  want  of  the  proper 
doors  and  brattice.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Nuttall  has  spent 
time  and  money  in  trying  to  have  his  mine  come  fully  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law.  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles  Long,  the  inside 
boss,  to  the  facts,  and  he  stated  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  have  the 
defects  remedied,  and  more  care  used  in  the  future.  Mr.  Long  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  and  understands  his  business,  and  if  lie  will  put  his  knowledge 
into  practice  in  the  future,  Decatur  will  be  what  Mr.  Nuttall  designed  it 
should  be,  a  well  ventilated  mine. 

MORRISDALE  MINES. 

Operated  by  R.  B.  Wigton.  Located  at  Morrisdale,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Morrisdale  branch  of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  railroad,  Clearfield 
count}7.  W.  H.  Wigton,  superintendent;  ventilated  by  furnace,  and 
worked  partially  on  the  single  and  double-heading  plan.  Four  drifts  are 
in  operation  ;  two  of  them  are  about  closing  up,  the  last  of  the  remaining 
pillars  being  taken  out.  Drift  known  as  No.  1  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
long  time,  but  is  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  being  opened  up  anew. 

1  examined  this  mine  thoroughly,  and  the  only  difficulty  was,  the  work 
was  too  much  scattered  for  the  amount  of  air  received.  But  this  will  be 
of  short  duration,  as  Mr.  T.  M.  Lewis,  the  inside  boss,  will  soon  have  his 
work  in  a  smaller  compass.  I  examined  his  plans  for  ventilating  the  mine, 
after  he  had  got  his  work  more  concentrated,  and  think  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  good  current  of  air  around  the  face  of  the  work.  The 
drainage  is  good,  and  the  ventilation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  very  fair.  1 
found  some  sections  of  the  mine  that  were  nearly  finished,  where  the  air  did 
not  circulate  freely,  but  as  stated  above,  Mr.  Lewis  will  soon  have  all  his 
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men  working  where  he  can  get  a  direct  current  of  air,  and  have  his 
mine  well  ventilated.  A  new  drift  is  being  opened  on  the.  other  side  of  the 
hill  from  which  the  present  work  is  located,  communication  being  made 
through  drift  No.  1  to  it. 

At  my  last  visit,  this  drift  was  being  put  in,  but  every  arrangement  for 
a  thorough  ventilation  of  it  will  be  made,  as  Mr.  R.  B.  Wigton,  and  his 
son,  acting  superintendent,  have  spared  no  pains  in  doing  everything  they 
could  to  have  their  mines  properly  ventilated.  F urnaces  have  been  promptly 
put  in  all  new  drifts,  but  on  account  of  meeting  with  faults  and  impure  coal, 
some  of  the  drifts  had  to  be  abandoned. 

SANDY  LICK  MINES. 

Located  near  Du  Bois,  Clearfield  county,  on  a  branch  road  leading  from 
the  Allegheny  Talley  railroad.  William  Sharp,  general  manager,  worked 
on  the  single-heading  system;  ventilated  by  steam  jet  and  small  fire.  The 
mine  is  drained  by  steam-pump,  and  as  it  is  on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  and 
large  fissures  in  the  top  allowing  large  quantities  of  water  to  come  in  during 
the  rainy  season.  Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  during  the  spring 
and  fall.  I  found  the  mine  under  water  on  the  occasion  of  some  of  my 
visits.  Mr.  Sharp  has  now  provided  for  all  emergencies,  by  having  pipes 
large  enough  put  in  to  carry  oil  all  the  water  that  will  accumulate. 

The  steam  jet  with  small  fire  will  do  very  well  for  the  present  to  venti¬ 
late  the  mine,  but  as  the  work  is  extended,  a  ventilating  furnace  will  be 
needed. 

I  found  a  very  fair  current  of  air  around  the  face  of  the  mine,  and  as  no 
pillars  are  drawn  back  in  this  mine  by  stipulation  in  the  lease,  the  air  cur¬ 
rent  can  be  better  regulated.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  good,  and  by 
proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  inside  boss,  there  should  be  no  trouble  with 
this  mine. 


ROCHESTER  MINE. 

Operated  by  the  Rochester  Coal  Company.  Located  on  a  branch  road 
leading  from  the  Allegheny  Talley  railroad,  Clearfield  county.  Tentilated 
by  furnace,  and  worked  on  the  single-heading  system.  F.  A.  Bell,  general 
manager.  Arthur  McHugh,  superintendent.  Worked  with  a  mixture  of 
the  single  and  double-heading  system. 

Mention  was  made  in  my  last  report  of  a  fire  lamp  being  used  to  ventil¬ 
ate  this  mine.  Last  May  a  good  ventilating  furnace  was  put  in,  and  with 
the  very  good  arrangements  Mr.  McHugh  has  made  for  conducting  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  around  the  face  of  the  work,  the  mine  can  be  thoroughly  ven¬ 
tilated. 

In  a  courteous  correspondence  with  the  operators  of  this  mine,  Bell, 
Lewis,  and  Tates,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  have  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law  carried  out,  and  in  my  intercourse  with  Mr.  McHugh,  their  sup¬ 
erintendent,  I  also  found  him  anxious  to  do  what  is  right,  and  keep  his 
mine  in  such  a  shape  that  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it.  At  present  the 
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drainage  is  good  and  the  ventilation  very  fair,  and  with  a  proper  attention 
to  details,  the  mine  will  be  all  right. 

MOUNT  HOPE  MINES. 

Located  near  Cameron,  Cameron  county,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
railroad.  Operated  by  Jacob  Elias  &  Co.  Worked  partially  on  the  dou¬ 
ble-heading  plan.  Ventilated  by  furnace.  This  work  is  not  large.  The 
company  operating  one  drift,  the  coal  being  hauled  two  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  head  of  a  plane,  by  a  small  locomotive. 

An  examination  of  this  mine  showed  it  to  be  in  a  very  good  condition. 
The  drainage  is  good  and  the  ventilation  at  the  face  of  the  work  very  fair, 
except  in  one  or  two  places,  caused  by  the  air  escaping  through  a  defective 
dirt  brattice.  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  Morris,  superintendent 
and  inside  boss,  to  it,  he  stated  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and  the  entire  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  mine  was  injured  by  the  escaping  air  ;  but  he  had  taken  steps 
to  have  everything  secure.  When  this  is  secured,  the  mine  can  be  properly 
ventilated.  Mr.  Morris  is  a  practical  man  and  seems  to  understand  his 
business,  and  with  the  small  territory  at  his  command  is  doing  very  well. 

This  mine  is  troubled  with  the  fire-clay  bottom  heaving  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  sometimes  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
especially  in  the  air-courses,  which  have  to  be  constantly  watched,  or  they 
choked  up. 

If  Mr.  Morris  will  attend  to  the  doors  and  brattice,  and  watch  the  air 
courses,  the  mine  can  be  properly  ventilated. 

If  those  having  small  mines  under  their  charge  ventilate  and  conduct 
them  properly,  the}’  deserve  quite  as  much  credit  as  those  having  charge 
of  larger  ones. 

SNOW  SHOE  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  Bellefonte  and  Snow  Shoe  Railroad  Company.  Located 
near  Snow  Shoe,  Centre  county,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Bellefonte  and  Snow 
Shoe  railroad.  Mr.  Daniel  Rhoads,  general  manager;  Mr.  John  Somer¬ 
ville,  superintendent. 

>  The  company  are  at  present  operating  two  drifts  worked  on  the  single¬ 
heading  plan.  Arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  this  mine  have  been  in 
progress  for  some  time.  Mention  was  made  in  my  last  report  of  a  new 
drift  that  was  being  put  in.  This  drift  was  to  connect  with  an  air-shaft  that 
had  been  put  down  some  time  before,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  another 
drift. 

During  my  last  visit  I  found  communication  with  the  shaft  completed,  and 
as  this  was  the  place  to  locate  a  furnace,  I  at  once  brought  the  fact  to  the 
notice  of  Messrs.  Rhoads  &  Somerville,  and  requested  one  to  be  put  in. 
Mr.  Rhoads  stated  my  request  should  be  complied  with,  and  a  furnace  put 
in  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Alexander  Houston,  the  inside  boss, has  made 
all  the  other  arrangements  necessary  for  a  good  current  of  air  to  be  sent 
around  the  face  of  the  work  when  the  furnace  shall  be  put  in. 
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Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  making  proper  air  courses 
on  account  of  some  very  bad  faults  tnat  have  been  met  with,  causing  the 
vein  to  be  thrown  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  good,  and  with  the  new  furnace,  Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton  cm  keep  his  mine  properly  ventilated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  ivhich 
would  be  impossible  with  natural  ventilation. 

POWELTON  MINES. 

Operated  by  William  I.  Jackson.  Located  at  Powelton,  Centre  county, 
on  the  line  of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  railroad.  William  J.  Jackson, 
general  manager.  Samuel  Twiggs,  superintendent  and  inside  boss.  One 
drift  is  in  operation,  worked  on  the  single-heading  plan. 

This  mine  for  some  time  past  has  not  been  running  very  steady,  but  as 
trade  revived  the  mine  was  started  on  nearly  full  time,  and  required  to  be 
properly  ventilated,  which  could  not  be  done  by  natural  ventilation,  by 
which  it  is  ventilated.  I  at  once  requested  Mr.  Jackson  to  put  in  a  venti¬ 
lating  furnace,  as  it  was  very  essential  to  have  one  immediately.  Mr. 
Jackson  wrote  to  me  that  a  furnace  should  be  put  in  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  the  requisite  fire-brick.  During  my  last  examination  I  found  the  mine 
well  drained,  and  the  ventilation  as  good  as  it  could  be  with  natural  venti¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Twiggs  has  made  many  good  improvements  in  this  mine  since 
my  first  examination,  and  has  now  got  it  in  such  a  shape  that  with  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  proper  attention  to  the  doors  and  brattice,  he  can  get  a  good 
current  of  air  around  the  face  of  his  work. 

ROBERTSDALE  MINE. 

Located  at  Kobertsdale,  Huntingdon  county,  at  the  terminus  of  the  East 
Broad  Top  railroad.  Operated  by  the  Rockhill  Iron  and  Coal  Company. 
A.  W.  Sims,  general  manager.  James  Finley,  superintendent  and  inside 
boss.  Ventilated  by  furnace  worked  on  the  plan  of  a  single-heading  in 
some  parts  of  the  mine.  In  other  parts  the  plan  of  double-headings  is 
adopted. 

This  company  have  a  large  coal  territory,  with  four  drifts  and  a  shaft 
opened  on  it.  Some  of  the  drifts  are  worked  but  very  little.  The  shaft 
having  been  lately  put  down,  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for  the 
proper  ventilation  of  it. 

In  some  parts  of  this  work  ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of  double- 
headings,  one  above  the  other.  The  vein,  or  two  veins,  are  separated  by  a 
natural  strata  of  slate,  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  headings  being  driven 
and  holes  cut  through  the  slate  for  ventilation  every  six  or  eight  yards. 
An  examination  of  the  entire  work  showed  an  average  circulation  of  air 
through  the  mine.  In  one  of  the  drifts,  the  working  parts  are  spread  over 
a  large  area,  requiring  a  large  number  of  doors  to  direct  the  current  of 
air  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mine.  These  doors  are  often  left  open  by 
neglect,  the  result  is  a  stagnation  in  that  part  of  the  mine.  In  several 
parts  examined,  I  found  this  to  be  the  case.  The  inside  boss  cannot  be 
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too  strict  in  having  all  ventilating  doors  properly  closed,  when  persons  or 
cars  are  not  passing  through.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  good,  but  will 
require  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  having  it  in  charge,  to  see  that  the 
brattice  is  put  up  in  time,  and  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  good  ventilating 
doors  be  used  to  direct  the  different  currents  of  air.  The  furnace  beinw 
the  motive  power  of  the  air-current,  a  good  fire  at  all  times  during  work¬ 
ing  hours  should  be  kept  up,  the  air  courses  must  be  watched,  and  no  es¬ 
cape  of  the  air  allowed,  and  holes  be  put  through  from  room  to  room,  not 
too  far  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  circulation.  And  above  all,  no  work 
should  be  driven  ahead  of  the  air-current,  except  the  advance  headings, 
and  then  only  a  few  yards.  All  this  will  require  constant  care  on  the  part 
of  the  inside  boss. 

Robertsdale  mine  can  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  but  will  require  per¬ 
sonal  attention  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  ventilating  arrangements 
are  all  in  good  order.  The  ventilation,  on  the  whole,  is  not  bad,  but  will 
need  improving,  which  can  only  be  done  as  stated  above.  Vigilance  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  insure  a  well  ventilated  mine. 

CARBON  MINES. 

Operated  by  Mears  Brothers.  Located  near  Broad  Top  city,  at  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Broad  Top  and  Huntingdon  railroad,  Huntingdon  county. 
<L  F.  Mears,  superintendent ;  worked  on  the  single-heading  plan;  natural 
ventilation  ;  one  drift  in  operation. 

The  work  is  small,  and  has  not  been  doing  much  for  some  time.  Nat¬ 
ural  ventilation  is  used,  but  as  the  mine  is  small,  and  but  few  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  there  can  be  little  or  no  trouble  with  the  ventilation  while  the  drift 
lasts,  for  the  peculiar  geological  formation  of  this  coal  field,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  open  up  a  piece  of  coal,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  last 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Mears  has  expressed  himself  as  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  under 
the  circumstances  to  have  his  mine  well  ventilated  and  drained.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  it  showed  a  fair  current  of  air  passing  through  the  mine,  and 
the  roads  well  drained.  With  a  little  attention,  Mr.  Mears  need  have  no 
trouble. 


MOREDALE  MINES. 

Located  at  Moredale,  near  Broad  Top  City,  on  the  line  of  the  Broad  Top 
and  Huntingdon  railroad,  Huntingdon  county.  Operated  by  Reakirt  Broth¬ 
ers  &  Co.  David  E.  Conrad,  superintendent ;  worked  on  the  single-head¬ 
ing  plan  ;  natural  ventilation  ;  one  drift  in  operation. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  under  a  great  many  difficulties,  and  the  man¬ 
agers  deserve  much  credit  in  overcoming  them.  The  old  drift  mentioned 
in  my  last  report  as  being  dangerous  on  account  of  the  crush,  has  been 
finished,  operations  being  confined  to  the  new  one.  Mr.  James  Williams, 
the  inside  boss,  is  doing  all  he  can  under  the  circumstances,  to  keep  his 
mine  in  good  order,  and  properly  ventilated.  If  the  field  of  coal  they  are 
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trying  to  reach  with  the  present  drift  proves  a  success,  a  good  ventilating 
furnace  will  be  put  in.  Messrs.  Conrad  and  Williams  are  anxious  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  by  proper  attention  to  the  doors  and  brattice,  will  be 
able  to  ventilate  the  mine,  until  the  work  becomes  more  permanent. 

An  examination  of  the  mine  showed  a  very  good  current  of  air  passing 
around  the  work,  excepting  in  one  or  two  places  that  was  driven  ahead  of 
the  air.  I  informed  Mr.  Williams  he  must  be  more  careful  in  the  future, 
and  under  no  circumstances  let  any  of  his  work  get  ahead  of  the  air  cur¬ 
rent. 

POWELTON  MINES. 

Operated  by  Robert  Hare  Powell.  Located  near  Dudley,  on  the  line  of 
the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad,  Huntingdon  county.  Jonah  Reed, 
superintendent ;  working  one  drift ;  natural  ventilation. 

Little  can  be  said  of  this  mine  but  what  has  been  reported  before  ;  the 
mine  doing  but  very  little.  As  Mr.  Powell  is  now  building  some  smelting 
furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  intends  to  use  the  coal  in  the 
shape  of  coke.  The  mine  will  be  run  to  its  full  capacity,  and  Mr.  Edward 
McHugh,  the  general  manager,  stated  to  me  it  would  be  entirely  overhauled, 
or,  in  other  words,  re-opened.  A  new  gangway  is  to  be  driven,  and  the 
work  put  in  order,  properly  drained,  and  ventilated. 

LLOYDS’  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company.  Located  at  Lloydsville, 
on  the  Bell’s  Gap  railroad,  nine  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road.  R.  G.  Ford,  general  manager.  Ventilated  by  a  twelve  foot  fan. 
Worked  partially  on  the  single-heading  plan.  Most  of  the  headings  being 
double;  one  drift  in  operation.  For  some  time  past  this  mine  has  been 
troubled  with  some  very  bad  faults,  but  they  have  been  successfully  over¬ 
come,  and  at  my  last  examination  1  found  the  mine  in  good  order  and  very 
well  ventilated,  a  good  current  of  air  being  found  at  the  face  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Dawson,  the  inside  boss,  is  a  competent  man,  and  has  got  his  work  well 
arranged. 


HORSESHOE  MINES. 

Operated  by  S.  C.  Baker.  Located  two  and  one  half  miles  from  Kittan¬ 
ning  Point,  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  Blair  county.  Andrew  Patrick, 
superintendent ;  worked  on  the  single-heading  plan  ;  ventilated  by  fur¬ 
nace  ;  one  drift  in  operation. 

Since  last  reported,  a  furnace  has  been  put  in  this  mine,  but  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  not  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Andrew  Patrick  is  now  putting  down  a  ventilating  shaft  near  the 
face  of  the  work,  and  will  build  a  good  furnace  in  connection  with  it.  Part 
of  this  mine  has  heretofore  been  imperfectly  drained,  and  is  now  allowed  to 
fill  up,  a  heading  being  driven  over  half  a  mile  from  the  dip  side  of  the  vein, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  to  drain  it.  An  examination  found  it 
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to  be  very  well  ventilated,  but  the  current  of  air  was  not  sufficient  to  carry 
off  any  extra  smoke  made  by  firing  shots.  In  a  mine  where  little  or  no  pow¬ 
der  is  used  it  would  be  all  right.  Mr.  Patrick  will  remedy  all  this  with  his 
new  ventilating  furnace,  and  from  an  examination  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  to  be  placed,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
after  the  drain  heading  is  through,  the  mine  will  be  in  a  good  condition. 

GLENWHITE  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  Glenwhite  Coal  Company.  Located  three  miles  from 
Kittanning  Point,  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  Blair  county.  David  Mc- 
C03’,  general  manager;  ventilated  by  small  furnace;  worked  on  the  single¬ 
heading  plan. 

An  examination  of  this  mine  showed  the  great  fault  of  too  many  inside 
bosses,  viz  :  driving  their  work  ahead  of  the  air  current,  and  neglecting  to 
keep  the  ventilating  doors  closed  when  not  in  use. 

The  small  furnace  would  ventilate  the  mine  very  well  if  the  inside  boss, 
Joseph  Eichenlaub,  had  not  got  his  working-room  ahead  of  the  air.  I  also 
found  a  ventilating  door,  that  directed  a  current  up  the  heading,  propped 
open  by  a  mule  driver.  Mule  drivers,  transgressing  the  law  in  this  way, 
must  know  they  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  fined.  I  told  Mr.  Eichenlaub 
I  hoped  he  would  never  get  his  mine  in  such  a  condition  again.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  realize  the  situation,  and  stated  he  should  get  his  air-courses  up 
immediately,  with  the  proper  doors  and  brattice,  and  that  I  could  depend 
on  him  to  have  his  mine  all  right  in  the  future.  The  part  of  the  mine  that 
was  not  driven  ahead  of  the  air  I  found  well  ventilated,  but,  as  the  mine  is 
opened  up  and  more  men  employed,  a  larger  ventilating  furnace  will  be 
needed. 

POUTER  MINES. 

Located  one  mile  from  Bennington,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road.  Operated  by  Porter,  Denniston  &  Co.  This  company  have  a  shaft, 
the  coal  being  brought  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  by  the  usual  hoisting  engine 
and  cage.  C.  H.  Porter,  general  manager ;  worked  on  the  single-heading 
plan.  The  managers  of  this  mine,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  had  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  with  their  air-courses,  the  pillars  supporting  them  being 
crushed  in,  a  new  air-course  was  driven,  which  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
the  air  scattering  too  much  over  the  old  workings.  Mr.  Porter,  a  manager 
who  attends  to  such  matters  in  person,  determined  to  have  an  air-course  in 
the  solid  coal,  near  the  face  of  the  work,  which  he  has  just  completed  this 
fall.  A  ventilating  shaft  has  just  been  sunk,  at  considerable  expense,  at 
the  bead  of  the  work ;  and  when  the  furnace,  which  is  to  be  put  in,  is  com¬ 
pleted,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  his  air-courses. 
Under  this  new  arrangement,  the  ventilation  of  Porter  mine  will  be  greatly 
improved.  If  Mr.  John  Leonard  will  see  to  it  that  his  working-rooms  are 
not  driven  ahead  of  the  air-course,  and  keep  the  air- ways  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  he  will  have  no  trouble. 
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SONMAN  MINES. 

Operated  by  W.  H.  Piper  &  Co.  Located  near  Lilley’s  Station,  Cam¬ 
bria  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  John  Leahey,  sup¬ 
erintendent ;  ventilated  by  furnace.  Worked  on  the  single-heading  plan. 
Two  drifts  in  operation,  in  one  of  these  very  little  coal  is  mined,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  properly  ventilated  connection  must  be  made  with  the  other 
drift,  when  both  can  be  ventilated  by  the  one  furnace.  An  examination  of 
this  work  showed  a  very  good  current  around  part  of  the  work,  the  other 
part  was  driven  ahead  of  the  air  current,  and  very  little  circulation  was 
found.  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Leahey  to  the  fact,  and  he  admitted 
that  the  necessary  air-courses  were  not  driven  up  in  time,  but  should  at¬ 
tend  to  it  at  once.  This  is  a  very  common  fault  that  I  find  too  often,  and 
no  inside'boss,  under  any  circumstance,  should  allow  it.  Nothing  is  saved 
by  it,  as  the  expense  is  the  same  in  the  end.  Air  must  be  taken. 

If  Mr.  Leahey  will  attend  to  his  air-courses  and  see  that  cross-holes  for 
circulation  are  put  through  at  proper  distances,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in 
ventilating  the  mine ;  provided,  always,  that  a  good  fire  is  kept  on  the  furnace. 

BEN’S  CREEK. 

Operated  by  S.  H.  Smith  &  Co.  Located  near  Lilley  Station,  Cambria 
county,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  S.  H.  Smith,  general 
manager.  John  Leap,  superintendent  and  inside  boss  ;  one  drift  in  opera¬ 
tion  ;  natural  ventilation. 

An  examination  of  this  mine  showed  it  to  be  very  well  drained,  but  the 
ventilation  was  imperfect,  owing  to  Mr.  Leap  not  putting  brattice  up  and 
driving  air-courses  in  time  to  connect  with  the  work  in  progress.  This 
work  can  be  easily  ventilated  by  driving  a  heading  through  to  day-light  at 
almost  any  point  in  the  mine ;  and  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  ventilat¬ 
ing  it.  This  important  work  of  putting  air-holes  through  to  connect  one 
working  with  the  other,  and  form  a  circulation,  is  too  often  neglected.  Mr. 
Leap  has  got  his  mine  in  very  good  shape,  and  the  ventilation,  where  the 
proper  air-ways  are  driven,  is  very  good  ;  and  if  he  will  keep  them  close 
to  the  face  of  his  work  with  the  proper  brattice,  he  will  have  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  general  manager,  is  anxious  to  have  his  mine  come  fully 
up  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  do  what  is  right  in  every  respect ; 
and  I  trust  in  the  future  the  mine  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the 
defects,  as  stated  above,  be  avoided. 

LILLEY’S  MINE. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  Lilley’s  Station,  Cambria  county,  on  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Operated  by  Carson  Leahey.  Worked  on 
the  single-heading  system  ;  ventilated  by  furnace.  Thomas  Leahey,  super¬ 
intendent. 

This  mine  is  an  old  one,  and  has  lately  been  re-opened,  and  coal  is  being 
taken  out  from  the  old  workings  for  the  present ;  but  a  new  gangway  is 
being  driven  to  open  up  a  new  field  of  coal  to  the  left  of  the  piresent  work,  and 
eventually  the  balance  of  the  coal  will  be  brought  through  the  same  channel. 
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A  new  ventilating  furnace  has  been  put  in,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  drain  and  ventilate  the  new  piece  of  work  properly. 

An  examination  of  the  mine,  as  it  stands  at  present,  showed  a  very  good 
current  of  air  around  the  face  of  the  work. 

The  mine  is  well  drained,  but  I  found  one  defect  in  the  air-course — it 
goes  through  some  old  workings  that  are  tailing  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  air-current.  All  this  will  be  remedied  as 
soon  as  the  new  opening  is  finished,  and  connection  made  with  the  old 
work,  which  will  be  but  a  short  time.  I  have  no  doubt  when  the  work  is 
properly  opened,  Mr.  Lcahey  will  have  everything  in  good  shape,  and  his 
mine  properly  ventilated  and  drained. 


OLD  SOUTH  FORK  MINE. 

Located  at  South  Fork,  Cambria  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  Operated  by  the  South  Fork  Coal  Works  Company.  Mr.  George 
B.  Stinemau,  general  manager;  Henry  D  unmire,  superintendent ;  one  drift 
in  operation  ;  natural  ventilation  ;  worked  on  the  single-heading  plan. 

This  mine  has  lately  commenced  operation.  It  is  an  old  work,  and  has 
not  been  running  during  the  late  stagnation  of  trade.  Now  that  business 
is  reviving,  a  new  company  was  organized,  and  have  commenced  shipping- 
coal.  I  examined  the  mine  soon  after  starting,  and  found  it  in  a  very  bad 
condition — air-ways  broken  down,  no  doors  or  brattice,  and  but  very  little 
air  at  the  face  of  the  work. 

I  had  an  interview  at  once  with  Mr.  Stineman,  and  told  him  that  steps 
must  be  taken  immediately  to  ventilate  this  mine,  it  it  is  carried  on.  lie 
stated  the  necessary  alterations  to  insure  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  mine 
should  be  made  without  delay.  I  communicated  with  him  by  letter  since 
my  visit,  and  find  he  is  progressing  with  the  improvements. 

Another  visit  will  soon  be  made  to  see  that  all  the  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  are  completed. 


ARGYLE  MINES. 

Operated  by  the  Argyle  Coal  Company.  Located  at  South  Fork,  Cam¬ 
bria  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  One  drift  in  opera¬ 
tion  ;  David  W.  Luke,  superintendent ;  natural  ventilation. 

This  mine,  like  several  others,  has  commenced  operation  with  the  revival 
of  trade.  It  is  a  small  mine,  and  has  many  difficulties  in  the  shape  of  rolls 
in  the  coal,  and  bad  local  dips.  These  may  be  passed  through,  and  a  good 
field  of  coal  entered.  I  examined  the  mine,  and  found  it  in  a  bad  condition  ; 
no  ventilation,  except  through  a  very  small  shaft,  and  that  ready  to  foil  in; 
no  proper  air-courses  were  found ;  nothing  in  the  shape  of  doors  or  brat¬ 
tice,  and  the  air  very  poor  at  the  face  of  the  mine.  I  stated  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  that  this  state  of  things  must  be  changed,  and  the  mine  properly 
ventilated,  and  the  air-shaft  enlarged,  and  that  I  would  communicate  with 
Coulter  &  Huff,  the  operators  of  the  mine. 

Steps  are  being  takeu  to  ventilate  the  mine  properly,  and  I  shall  give  it 
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my  individual  attention,  and  see  that  the  necessary  improvements  are  car¬ 
ried  out. 

STINEMAN  MINES. 

Operated  by  J.  0.  Stineman.  Located  at  South  Fork,  Cambria  county, 
on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  J.  C.  Stineman,  superintendent  ; 
one  drift  in  operation. 

This  is  one  of  the  works  at  South  Fork,  that  has,  on  the  revival  of  bus¬ 
iness  resumed  operation.  The  mine  is  not  large,  but  is  in  a  nice  field  of 
coal.  An  examination  of  the  mine,  found  it  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
other  mines  around  South  Fork,  that  have  lately  started  up.  The  owner 
and  superintendent  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  his  mine  was  badly  venti¬ 
lated.  I  informed  him  the  da}’  had  gone  by  when  mines  could  be  worked 
in  that  condition  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  air-shaft  had  been  put  down,  but  no  air-ways,  doors,  or  brattice,  to 
direct  the  current  of  air  could  be  found.  After  some  conversation  on  the 
subjec':,  Mr.  Stineman  saw  there  was  no  other  alternative  than  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  get  his  mine  in  shape  for  ventilation.  In  my  future 
visits,  I  shall  see  that  all  the  necessary  changes  are  made  to  secure  a  good 
current  of  air  around  the  face  of  the  work. 

BENNINGTON  MINE. 

Operated  by  the  Cambria  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  Located  at  Ben¬ 
nington,  Blair  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

The  company  have  one  shaft  and  a  drift  in  operation.  Mr.  John  Fulton, 
manager  and  general  mining  engineer,  Martin  Meagher,  superintendent  and 
inside  boss  ;  worked  on  the  single-heading  plan.  Drift  and  shaft  ventilated 
by  two  six-foot  fans,  known  as  the  Murphy  fan.  The  shaft  and  drift  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  most  of  the  coal  coming  out  of  the  shaft.  An 
examination  of  the  hoisting  gear,  found  all  in  good  order.  A  small  Baxter 
engine  drives  the  fan,  it  having  no  connection  with  the  hoisting  engine  or 
boilers. 

And  here  let  me  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  this  fan.  It  has  been  in 
operation  over  two  years,  and  runs  as  smoothly  and  is  in  as  good  order  as 
when  first  put  up.  During  my  examination  of  the  mine,  I  found  it  gave  a 
uniform  current  of  air  at  all  points  of  the  work.  With  this  fan  there 
should  not  be  the  least  trouble  with  the  ventilation  of  Bennington  shaft. 
At  my  last  examination,  I  found  everything  satisfactory,  and  a  good  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  passing  around  the  face  of  mine,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  places  that  Mr.  Meagher  allowed  to  be  worked  ahead  of  the  air-current. 
Mr.  Meagher  stated  he  should  stop  the  places  until  the  air-course  was  up, 
and  in  the  future  I  should  find  every  working  place  in  Bennington  shaft 
well  supplied  with  air. 

Since  my  first  visit,  some  very  important  changes  in  this  shaft  has  been 
made.  One,  in  particular,  I  will  mention.  A  new  gangway  has  been  driven 
across  the  work,  which  will  shorten  the  distance  to  haul  the  coal,  and  make 
the  grade  more  uniform.  The  plan  of  the  mine  is  good,  and  with  well  ar- 
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ranged  air-courses,  for  conducting  the  air  around  the  face  of  the  work, 
(admitting  the  rooms  should  not  be  driven  ahead  of  the  air,)  and  such  a 
good  fan  to  drive  it,  their  Bennington  shaft  should  be  second  to  none  in 
the  State  for  ventilation. 

JOHNSTOWN  MINES. 

Located  at  Johnstown,  Cambria  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  Operated  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  John  Fulton,  man¬ 
ager  and  general  mining  engineer;  John  Cameron,  mining  superintendent. 

The  following  are  the  drifts  in  operation : 

Rolling-Mill  mine,  ventilated  by  two  eight-foot  Murphy  fans.  Coal 
hauled  out  by  a  mine  locomotive.  The  tunnel  or  gangway  that  the  coal  is 
hauled  through  is  one  and  one  quarter  mile  long. 

Woodvale  mine,  ventilated  by  furnace. 

Gautier  mine,  ventilated  by  furnace. 

Conemaugh  mine.  This  mine  is  located  three  miles  above  Johnstown, 
at  Conemaugh.  Ventilated  by  furnace.  Since  last  reported,  one  slope  lias 
been  abandoned,  all  the  available  coal  being  worked  out.  The  rest  are  in  full 
operation. 

Since  my  last  report  an  important  improvement  has  been  made  in  Iloll- 
ing-Mill  mine.  The  coal  is  now  hauled  out  by  locomotive,  as  stated  above, 
and  the  ventilation  effected  by  two  eight  foot  fans.  A  full  description  oi 
which,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Fulton,  will  be  found  embodied  in  this 
report.  Not  having  visited  Rolling-Mill  mine  since  the  -tunnel  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  bins  put  in  operation  late  last  fall,  I  am  unable  to  say  any¬ 
thing  in  connection  with  the  above  improvements  from  personal  inspection 
at  this  time,  but  will  endeavor  to  give  my  views  in  next  report. 

Woodvale  mine  is  a  small  work,  employing  only  a  few  men,  and  is  well 
ventilated.  An  examination  showed  a  good  current  of  air  around  the  face 
of  the  work.  One  or  two  rooms  were  found  deficient,  on  account  of  the  men 
that  worked  in  them  neglecting  to  put  the  usual  holes  through  the  pillars. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  good,  and  if  the  inside  boss  will  see  that  the  men 
put  the  proper  holes  through  the  pillars,  so  that  a  current  of  air  can  pass 
from  room  to  room,  the  mine  will  be  properly  ventilated. 

Gautier,  another  small  mine,  which  I  examined  lately,  and  found  all  sat¬ 
isfactory,  the  air  freely  circulating  around  the  face  of  the  mine. 

Conemaugh  mine  is  not  large,  but  is  well  supplied  with  air,  a  good  cur¬ 
rent  circulating  around  the  work  at  all  points. 

These  three  small  works  mine  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  tons  a 
day,  each.  Rolling-Mill  mine  supplying  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  needed 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  extensive  works  of  the  company. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  bituminous  mines  of  this  company  no  expense 
has  been  spared,  and  Mr.  John  Fulton  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  have  the  mines  under  his  chai’ge  come  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  Mr.  John  Cameron,  mining  superintendent,  has  also  done  much 
towards  bringing  the  mines  up  to  their  present  standard. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Xame  of  Colliert. 

Name  of  Operator. 

s 

GO 

—  -£ 

9-  o 

~  o 

3 

XI 

Drift. 

55 

s 

© 

Z 

n 

i£ 

© 

© 

Z 

>» 

5 

> 

7 

■x 

3 

Carbon  Run,  .  .  . 

Schraeder  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitnm. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

l 

Carbon  Run,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Barclay,  .  .  . 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Barclav,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Barclav . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Rorter,  .... 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co.,  .... 

do. 

1 

3 

Bennington,  .  . 

Blair  iron  and  Coal  Company.  . 

do. 

l 

1 

7 

1 

Rolling-Mill  Mine 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

l 

6 

Blast  Furnace  Mine 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Conemaugli,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

"Vf'oodrale,  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Sonman.  .  .  .  . 

Drsart  &  Co., . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

•  . 

Ben's  Creek.  .  .  . 

S.  H.  Smith,  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

4 

Mount  Hope,  .  .  . 

Mount  Hope  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

1 

Snow  Shoe,  .  . 

Bellefonte  &  Snow  Shoe  R.R.Co. 

Bituminous, 

1 

3 

Snow  Shoe,  .  . 

do.  do.  do. 

. 

.  .. 

1 

4 

Eureka,  . 

Berwind,  White  &  Co., . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

i 

4 

Gross  Run,  .... 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

Mapieton,  .... 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Franklin . 

Kittanning  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

12 

3 

Ocean.  ... 

Whitehead  &  Co . 

do. 

1 

1 

Excelsior . 

Fisher  Bros.  &  Miller . 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

Beaver  Run,  .  . 

Barnhurst,  Good  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Logan, 

do.  do.  .... 

Semi-bitnm. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Sterling,  Xo.  2, 

Robert  H.  Powell, 

dO. 

1 

10 

1 

"Webster,  .  .  . 

Webster  Coal  Company, Limited, 

do. 

1 

1 

Moshannon,  .  . 

Moshannon  Coal  Company, 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

2 

Morrisdale,  .... 

R.  B.  Wiglon,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Morrisdale,  .... 

do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Decatur,  .... 

Decatur  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Laurel  Run,  .  . 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Glenwood,  .... 

Coulter  and  Huff, . 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Sandv  Lick,  .  .  . 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Silver  Creek,  .  .  . 

D.  Etdridge,  . 

do. 

1 

4 

Cascade . 

Kaul  &  Hall, . 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Daguscahonda, 

North-Western  Mining  A  Ex.  Co. 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

Robertsdale,  .  . 

Rock  Bill  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Mooredale,  .  .  .  . 

Reakirt  &  Bros., . 

do. 

1 

2 

Fisber, . 

Fisher  A  Miller,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

McIntyre.  . 

Mclntvre  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

1 

McIntyre,  .... 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

12 

McIntyre,  .... 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Clermont,  .  .  .  . 

Buffalo  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

2 

Antrim,  . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Antrim, 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook,  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Fall  Brook,  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

21 

1 

Arnot, 

Blossburg  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot,  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot, 

do.  do.  ... 

do. 

l 

1 

Morris  Run,  .  .  . 

Morris  Rnn  Coal  Mining  Co.. 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Morris  Run.  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

S 

Morris  Run,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

12 

Leo.  Doc.] 


Coal — Bituminous. 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  January.  1879. 


N umber  of  engiues.  | 

Horse  power. 

Boilers— liow  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners-boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inslile. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  In  tons. 

Venti 

1ST  WEEK 

LATION. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

CO 

bfi 

C 

2 

o 

a 

o 

'  o 

i  3 
.2 

!  ^ 

A 

Inlet— size  of— sq.  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

i  — 

>  3 
e 

O-q 

^a. 

6  = 

•G  x  ~ 

—  35  — 

—  * 

4  ' 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  Inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  iniet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  J 

per  il  inute  at  inlet. 

•4J  Z) 

4J  ♦-< 

-c 

■2  a 

—  t- 

•—  2 
c  — 

.  J 
*£.2 

—  x  3 

£  aZ 

=  2.3} 

z 

134 

37 

30 

201 

17 

5 

12,000 

2 

2 

2 

220 

57 

74 

351 

56 

7 

19,680 

2 

2 

1 

25 

2 

45 

15 

18 

78 

11 

2 

3,023 

2 

2 

40 

320 

1,280 

260 

1,010 

205 

8,200 

3 

130 

5 

115 

19 

46 

180 

22 

7,859 

2 

140 

18,300 

17,850 

19,300 

175 

35 

65 

275 

35 

13,877 

2 

90 

100 

9,000 

110 

9,900 

105 

9,720 

2 

so 

2 

63 

11 

35 

1C9 

19 

1 

403 

2 

88 

128 

11,264 

13  i 

11,704 

132 

11,616 

16 

2 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1,100 

2 

36 

60 

2,880 

85 

3,060 

88 

3,168 

22 

3 

2 

27 

2 

1 

1,600 

2 

33 

100 

3,5l0 

110 

3,850 

115 

4,025 

50 

8 

10 

68 

6 

1 

3,806 

2 

54 

170 

8,6i0 

182 

8,610 

185 

8,802 

27 

3 

5 

35 

o 

2 

2, 708 

2 

36 

4 

6 

46 

5 

1 

1,000 

2 

40 

200 

10,425 

190 

9,903 

210 

10,947 

28 

3 

9 

40 

4 

1,732 

2 

33 

360 

11,903 

311 

11,596 

337 

10,142 

32 

5 

5 

42 

3 

2,678 

2 

48 

251 

12,163 

263 

12,628 

272 

13,091 

73 

24 

23 

125 

15 

5, 898 

•> 

60 

180 

12,768 

190 

13,345 

210 

13,923 

97 

22 

16 

135 

9 

7,536 

2 

56 

175 

11,746 

185 

12,289 

180 

12,017 

30 

9 

9 

48 

2 

2 

... 

2 

122 

290 

I3,s2l 

260 

12,030 

270 

12,330 

1 

1 

128 

30 

18 

176 

14 

4,869 

2 

43 

420 

18,060 

425 

18,275 

415 

17,845 

170 

15 

20 

205 

11 

6 

8,311  : 

2 

61 

880 

53,680 

810 

48,800 

840 

51,240 

160 

12 

8 

180 

7 

6 

1,000 

2 

64 

320 

20,480 

330 

22,120 

325 

20,800 

1 

4 

2 

44 

8 

5 

57 

3 

1 

7,800  1 

2 

42 

213 

8,946 

203 

8,5.6 

196 

3,232 

35 

5 

5 

45 

3 

1 

2,V88 

2 

49 

220 

11,760 

225 

12,050 

220 

11,760 

130 

20 

16 

lt6 

10 

11,362 

2 

62 

240 

14,880 

200 

12,400 

260 

16, 120 

50 

13 

12 

65 

3 

2,210 

2 

45 

270 

12,150 

2S0 

12,600 

250 

11,250 

31 

3 

5 

39 

3 

1 

1,048 

2 

56 

175 

9,8.0 

200 

11,200 

180 

10,080 

61 

19 

31 

111 

9 

5 

8,  /3/ 

2 

56 

80 

6,552 

110 

7,672 

60 

5,432 

2 

48 

50 

4, 656 

60 

4,704 

70 

5, 136 

27 

8 

2 

37 

3 

3,357  ; 

2 

36 

ICO 

4,884 

100 

4,824 

100 

4,824 

27 

8 

6 

41 

4 

2 

3,686 

2 

34 

450 

16,456 

250 

9,6.6 

270 

10,336 

30 

3 

33 

2 

2,819 

2 

&5 

175 

6,125 

190 

6,650 

200 

7,350 

60 

4 

11 

75 

4 

2 

5,0(0 

2 

42 

250 

10,500 

220 

8,400 

225 

9,450 

50 

8 

19 

7 

7 

2,458 

2 

30 

210 

6,100 

250 

6,300 

200 

6,000 

1 

1 

39 

14 

8 

61 

1,700 

2 

42 

130 

5,460 

130 

5,460 

130 

5,460 

1 

30 

2 

115 

15 

8 

138 

3 

2 

7,700 

2 

30 

450 

13,600 

425 

12,750 

450 

13,500 

1 

40 

2 

174 

4 

30 

2C8 

18 

4 

10,000  i 

2 

80 

600 

18,100 

650 

19,500 

550 

16,500 

•  • 

21 

2 

4 

27 

2 

718 

2 

42 

170 

7,140 

160 

6, 720 

160 

6,720 

•  • 

20 

3 

4 

27 

i 

1 

500  ; 

2 

42 

160 

6,720 

170 

7,140 

160 

6,720 

1 

6 

1 

39 

3 

12 

54 

6 

i 

8,727 

2 

30 

310 

10,221 

296 

9,213 

303 

1C,0X7 

98 

14 

34 

146 

16 

3 

2 

48 

29  i 

15,7-8 

273 

14,6(0 

290 

15,422 

94 

19 

20 

133 

6 

2 

78 

190 

17,495 

183 

16,825 

170 

15, 980 

120 

10 

130 

9 

3,445 

2 

30 

410 

U,7U0 

250 

28 

120 

398 

25 

1 

12,227 

2 

.  . 

33 

278 

9,174 

275 

9,075 

270 

8,910 

23 

9 

8 

40 

6 

.  . 

1,138 

2 

30 

210 

6,300 

200 

6,000 

210 

6,300 

35 

10 

16 

61 

10 

4,b95 

2 

35  , 

225 

7,875 

220 

7,710 

225 

7,875 

240 

1C6 

68 

414 

50 

1 

2 

72 

375 

24,130 

305 

21,960 

251 

18,072 

2 

40 

429 

17,  160 

465 

18, 600 

465 

18,600 

2 

65  ’ 

501 

32, 565 

501 

32,565 

537 

34, 905 

2 

40 

2 

50 

34 

25 

109 

16 

4,524 

2 

90 

315 

28,350 

300 

27,000 

3.5 

28,3.50 

60 

40 

25 

125 

15 

2 

4,413 

2 

130 

330 

42, 900 

330 

42,900 

320 

41,600 

1 

20 

1 

100 

61 

| 

30 

194 

19 

*  * 

6,432 

2 

90 

340 

30,610 

330 

29,700 

350 

31,500 

© 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Ventilation. 

4TH  WEEK. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
mon  th  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

,  per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at  | 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or’  near  face  of 

heading. 

+2  • 
O  si  to 

Oj  *~ 

SL'C 
C  c3 

—  rjl  — 

£53 

ss: 

Carbon  Ruiv, . . 

79 

790 

69 

690 

69 

690 

69 

690 

Carbon  Run, . 

189 

2,268 

149 

1,788 

189 

2,268 

149 

1,488 

Carbon  Run, . 

Carbon  Run, . 

Barclay, . 

150 

7,200 

2C0 

9,600 

130 

5,240 

140 

6,720 

Barclay, . . 

Barclay,  . 

Forter,  . 

350 

1,300 

200 

8,000 

120 

2,400 

220 

4,400 

240 

4,800 

Bennington. 

20,000 

188 

6,300 

6,000 

6,450 

6,800 

Rolling-Mill'Mine,  .  . 

1  6 

10,440 

100 

96 

4,800 

100 

5, 000 

109 

5,800 

120 

6,000 

Blast-Furnace  Mine,  . 

140 

12, 320 

133 

65 

6,240 

67 

6,432 

70 

6,720 

65 

6,240 

Conemaugh, . 

92 

3.3. 2 

86 

40 

1,600 

45 

1,800 

40 

1,600 

48 

1,920 

Wpodvale, . 

108 

3,780 

108 

60 

2,400 

65 

2,600 

70 

2,800 

75 

3,0C0 

Son  man,  . 

190 

8,920 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

\.  .  . 

Mount  Hope,  .... 

195 

10,164 

199 

155 

3,875 

150 

3,750 

165 

4,125 

155 

3,875 

Snow  Shoe, . 

369 

12,203 

360 

350 

10,512 

379 

11,392 

360 

10,803 

398 

11,967 

Snow  Shoe, . 

321 

15,422 

330 

253 

10,896 

282 

12,160 

301 

12,977 

321 

13,815 

Eureka,  . 

175 

12,480 

190 

5,883 

185 

5.266 

195 

5,499 

185 

5,266 

Goss  Run, . 

160 

10.931 

200 

19,769 

230 

12,720 

*00 

9,945 

210 

10,357 

Mapleton, . 

250 

11,652 

400 

13,648 

270 

12,960 

360 

12,560 

360 

12,560 

Franklin, . 

430 

18,490 

422 

500 

17,500 

515 

18.025 

505 

17,675 

520 

18,200 

Ocean, . 

884 

53,680 

850 

600 

30,000 

650 

32,500 

680 

34,000 

700 

35,000 

Excelsior, . 

320 

20,480 

323 

209 

15,840 

225 

16,200 

230 

16,560 

220 

15,850 

Beaver  Run, . 

267 

2  3 

6,3°0 

203 

6,090 

196 

5,880 

Logan,  . 

230 

11,270 

227 

135 

4, 567 

140 

4,907 

130 

4,410 

130 

4,410 

Sterling,  No.  2, . 

270 

16,740 

264 

120 

17,600 

1(0 

14,100 

210 

16, SCO 

130 

19,200 

Webster,  . 

270 

12, 150 

260 

240 

10,080 

245 

10,290 

220 

9,240 

230 

9,260 

Moshannon, . 

150 

8,400 

176 

185 

7,770 

225 

9,450 

200 

8,400 

7,350 

Morrisdale, . 

60 

5,437 

77 

Morrisdale, . 

40 

3,734 

55 

Decatur,  . 

100 

4,824 

120 

125 

5,083 

100 

4,283 

100 

4,288 

100 

4,288 

Laurel  Run,  . 

300 

11,356 

371 

450 

13, 552 

250 

7,952 

250 

7,952 

250 

7, 950 

Glen-wood, . 

200 

7,1 00 

193 

120 

3,120 

135 

3,510 

130 

3,480 

133 

3,510 

Sandy  Lick . 

275 

11,550 

280 

Silver  Creek, . 

220 

6,600 

207 

100 

2,700 

150 

4,500 

720 

3,240 

170 

4,990 

Cascade,  .... 

130 

5, 460 

130 

180 

4,320 

180 

4,320 

180 

4,320 

180 

4,320 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

500 

15. 000 

456 

475 

14,250 

500 

14.250 

460 

13,800 

480 

14,4C0 

Robertsdale, . 

550 

16,500 

546 

300 

9,000 

.  300 

9,000 

350 

10,500 

4U0 

12,000 

Mooredale, . 

180 

7,560 

167 

100 

3,360 

105 

3,528 

120 

4,032 

120 

4,032 

Fislier, . 

ISO 

7,560 

167 

150 

4,500 

160 

4,800 

165 

4, 950 

150 

4,500 

McIntyre, . 

210 

7,311 

279 

147 

5.477 

145 

5,419 

150 

5,565 

140 

5,274 

McIntyre, . 

250 

13,560 

276 

183 

6.438 

176 

6,321 

183 

6,525 

170 

6,147 

McIntyre, . 

166 

15.679 

177 

407 

15,192 

402 

15,019 

397 

15,754 

402 

15.035 

Clermont,  . 

413 

12,390 

413 

12,390 

Antrim, . 

219 

6,132 

200 

5,600 

205 

5,740 

6,020 

Antrim,  . 

275 

9,075 

274 

Fall  Brook, . 

195 

5,850 

204 

140 

3,600 

130 

3,120 

135 

3,240 

140 

3,360 

Fall  Brook, . 

230 

8,050 

225 

135 

3,240 

135 

3,470 

130 

3,340 

140 

3,600 

Arnot . 

330 

23,760 

302 

374 

7,976 

256 

6,144 

305 

7,320 

269 

6,456 

Arnot, . 

447 

17, 880 

451 

160 

5, 120 

170 

5,440 

175 

5,800 

150 

4, 800 

Arnot,  . 

358 

23,270 

484 

895 

21,480 

769 

18,856 

626 

15,524 

465 

11,600 

Morris  Run,  . 

320 

28.800 

313 

130 

6,500 

130 

6,500 

120 

6,000 

140 

7, 000 

Morris  Run,  . 

330 

42,900 

328 

120 

4,800 

120 

4,800 

130 

5,200 

140 

5,600 

Morris  Run,  . 

340 

3,600 

340 

140 

5,600 

150 

6,800 

140 

5,600 

350 

6,000 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

LOCATION. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month 

Outlet— size  of— sq.  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  i 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

. .  .1 

91  | 

359 

32,669 

409  ! 

37,219 

399 

36,309 

309  ! 

28,119 

33,579 

Carbon  Run,Bradf  *d  county. 

30 

279 

8,370 

299  , 

8,970 

219 

8,070 

229 

9,870 

8,820 

do.  do. 

32 

519 

16,348 

419 

13,198  1 

509 

16,033 

429 

13,513 

14,773 

do.  do. 

34  1 

239 

7,887 

149 

6,017 

189 

6,237 

129 

4,257  1 

6,099 

do.  do. 

155 

64  | 

700 

41,800 

850 

54,400 

800 

51,200 

650 

41,600 

48,000 

Barclay,  Bradford  county.  • 

36  1 

380 

13,680 

450 

16,200 

370 

13,320 

370 

13,320 

14, 130 

do.  do. 

36 

300 

10,800  : 

230  1 

8,280 

250 

9,000 

500 

18,000 

11,320 

do.  do. 

54 

280 

14,400 

260 

13, 300 

210 

10,500 

305 

15,250 

Porter,  Blair  county. 

352 

.  . 

18,000 

16,800 

18,200 

.  .  . 

18,700 

17,925 

Bennington,  Blair  county. 

106 

38 

13,300 

365 

13,870 

355 

13,490 

365 

13,870 

13,682 

Johnstown,  Cambria  county. 

66 

61 

356 

21,716 

360 

21,960 

368 

22,448 

362  1 

22,082 

22,070 

do.  do. 

43 

31 

115 

3,  165 

125 

3,875  ; 

118 

3,658 

150 

4,650 

3,937 

do.  do. 

67 

30 

125 

3,750 

130 

3,900 

128 

3,840 

142 

4,260 

3,938 

do.  do. 

28 

240 

7,810 

260 

8,001 

270 

9, 102 

301 

9,002 

Sonman,  do. 

Ben's  Creek,  do. 

156 

40 

225 

9,450 

240 

10,080 

255 

9,810 

220 

9,180 

9,895 

Mt.  Hope,  Cameron  county. 

372 

34 

399 

13,572 

418 

14,222 

398 

13,564 

4:37 

14,881 

14,060 

Snow  Shoe,  Centre  county. 

291 

41 

282 

11,582 

301 

12,377 

311 

12,775 

340 

13,968 

12,676 

do.  do. 

26 

260 

7,597 

270 

7,849 

275 

7,975 

260 

7,997 

Iloutzdale,  Clearfield  county. 

36 

220 

12,614 

330 

12,963 

240 

13,312 

320 

12,614 

do.  do. 

392 

48 

320 

12,384 

200 

11,232 

200 

11,232 

190 

10,752 

11,400 

Mapleton,  do. 

510 

63 

700 

44,100 

715 

45,045 

720 

45,360 

710 

44,730 

44,880 

Houtzdale,  do. 

657 

45 

700 

31,500 

650 

29,250 

680 

30,600 

700 

3, 150 

30,712 

Goss  Run,  do. 

223 

36' 

660 

23,760 

665 

23.910 

670 

24, 120 

650 

23,400 

23,850 

do.  do. 

609 

513 

16,416 

503 

16,096 

496 

15,876 

15,032 

Beaver  Run,  do. 

133 

30 

360 

11,860 

380 

12,450 

360 

11,850 

350 

11,550 

11,900 

Laurel  Run,  do. 

190 

80 

200 

16,000 

210 

16,800 

200 

16,000 

240 

19,200 

17,000 

Goss  Run,  do. 

233 

30 

580 

17,400 

580 

17,400 

560 

16,800 

570 

17, 100 

17, 175 

do.  do. 

196 

44 

200 

8,800 

225 

9,900 

200 

8,800 

185 

8,140 

8,910 

Sobieski,  do. 

32 

130 

5,181 

160 

6,468 

110 

4,851 

120 

5,080 

5,420 

Morrisdale,  do. 

24 

70 

1,944 

90 

,  2,268 

100 

2,466 

70 

1,944 

2, 155 

do.  do. 

106 

25 

120 

3,850 

100 

j  3,350 

100 

3,350 

100 

3,350 

3,475 

1  Decatur,  do. 

300 

28 

1  420 

12,712 

200 

6, 562 

250 

7,552 

250 

7,952 

8,792 

Laurel  Run,  do. 

130 

60 

340 

20,400 

350 

i  21,000 

320 

19,200 

330 

19,800 

20,100 

Glenwood,  do. 

42 

. 

l)u  Bois,  .  do. 

135 

20 

210 

2,520 

230 

2,760 

200 

2,400 

240 

2,880 

2,680 

St.  Mary’s,  Elk  county. 

180 

24 

220 

5,280 

220 

5,280 

220 

5,280 

220 

5,280 

i  5,280 

do.  do. 

475 

30 

1  500 

15,000 

475 

i  14,250 

480 

14,400 

500 

15,000 

14,690 

Daguscahonda,  Elk  county. 

365 

25 

1  550 

13,750 

600 

1  15,000 

500 

12,500 

500 

15,000 

5  13,437 

Robertsdale,  Huntingdon  co 

111 

42 

160 

6,720 

160 

6,720 

150 

|  6,300 

150 

6,300 

6,510 

Moredale,  do. 

156 

36 

160 

'  5,760 

170 

6, 120 

160 

5,760 

165 

5,940 

5,860- 

do.  do. 

145 

23 

223 

10,763 

207 

10,113 

217 

10,520 

195 

9,624 

10,255 

McIntyre,  Lycoming  county 

178 

25 

|  333 

17,424 

323 

16,948 

317 

16,679 

288 

15,529 

16,645 

do.  do. 

401 

42 

1  287 

17,829 

280 

1  17,449 

277 

17,286 

265 

16,074 

17, 159 

do.  do. 

40 

j  277 

1  11,080 

• 

285 

11,400 

11,750 

|  Clermont,  McKean  county. 

209 

35 

!  630 

18,550 

550 

19,250 

520 

18,200 

1  580 

20,300 

19,075 

|  Antrim,  Tioga  county. 

27 

1  375 

10,071 

375 

10,125 

350 

9,450 

,  353 

9,531 

9.794 

do.  do. 

135 

30 

1  220 

6,600 

215 

L  6,450 

225 

6,750 

1  225 

6,950 

6,637 

Fall  Brook,  do. 

136 

60 

300 

18,000 

219 

|  17,400 

295 

17,700 

305 

18,300 

17,850 

do.  do. 

301 

42 

;  183 

45,886 

827 

34,734 

751 

31,532 

841 

35,322 

36,271 

Arnot,  do. 

163 

40 

420 

16,800 

430 

17,200 

447 

17,880 

.  411 

16,440 

17,080 

do.  do. 

688 

70 

i  509 

35,630 

483 

33,710 

473 

33, - 10 

330 

23, 100 

31,387 

do.  do. 

130 

72 

630 

45,360 

620 

44,640 

630 

45, 360 

650 

46,800 

45,220 

|  Morris  Run,  do. 

128 

66 

660 

43,560 

650 

42,900 

650 

42,900 

660 

43,560 

42,860 

do.  do. 

145 

62 

680 

35,360 

660 

34,320 

700 

34,900  |  680 

35,360 

35,870 

do.  do. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power ,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi- bituminous. 

Slope. 

Shaft. 

& 

-=H 

Furnace. 

Number  of  headings. 

Pumps— liow  many.  ! 

Barclay,  . 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bit  u  in . 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Barclay,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Barclay,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run,  ...... 

Schraeder  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Lloyd’s,  . 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Porter,  . 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co., 

do. 

1 

I 

3 

Bennington, . 

Blair  Ivon  and  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

2 

Rolling-Mill, . 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Blast  Furnace, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Conemaugh, . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Wood  vale', . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Sonman,  ... 

Dysart&Co.,  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Benn’s  Creek, . 

S.  H  Smith . 

Semi-bitum . 

1 

4 

Mount  Hope,  . 

C.  Elias  &  Co . 

Bitu  minous, 

1 

1 

Goss  Run,  . 

Berwind,  White  &  Co.,  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Eureka,  . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Mapleton,  . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Logan,  . 

Barn  hurst,  Good  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Excelsior, 

Fisher  Brothers  &  Miller,  .... 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

10 

Franklin, . 

Kittanning  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

13 

3 

Sterling,  No.  2,  ... 

Robert  H.  Powell  &  Co., 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

7 

Moshannon, . 

Moshannon  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

2 

Penn,  . 

Reakirt,  Brother  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Laurel  Run, 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Decatur,  . 

Decatur  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Morrisdale,  . 

R.  B,  Wigton,  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Morrisdale, . 

do.  .  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

Glenwood, . 

Coulter  &  Huff, 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

3 

Sandy  Lick,  .... 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Compan3% 

do.  ' 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Cascade,  .  .  . 

Haul  &  Hall,  - 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Silver  Creek, . 

D.  Eldridge.  .  .  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Daguscahonda, 

N  \V.  Mining  &  Exchange  Co., 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Robertsdale, . 

Rockhill  Iron  and  Coal  Company 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Mooredale, . 

Reakirt,  Brother  &  Co.,  .... 

do. 

1 

2 

McIntyre,  . 

McIntyre  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

1 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

1 1 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Clermont,  . 

Buffalo  Coal  Company,  ... 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Antrim, . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Antrim, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook, . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Arnot,  . 

Blossburg  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot, . 

do.  do. 

do.  * 

1 

1 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Morris  Run,  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

12 
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Leg.  Doc.j 


respective  Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  .1/ ine.  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  February,  1879. 


2 

2 

224 

57 

74 1 

355 

59 

7 

19,625 

136 

38 

30 

204 

17 

6 

16,000 

1 

2 

100 

3 

15 

118 

20 

1 

25 

2 

56 

13 

15 

84 

12 

2 

2,602 

3  .  . 

5 

116 

23 

18 

157 

21 

7,524 

173 

35 

68 

276 

35 

11,555 

2 

80 

2 

60 

11 

30 

101 

18 

i 

2,083 

17 

4 

1 

22 

1 

i 

915 

20 

2 

-  2 

24 

2 

i 1 

1,512 

*  ' 

50 

8 

10 

68 

6  | 

i 

3,601 

28 

4 

5 

37 

2 

2  1 

2,  .504 

31 

7 

6 

44 

5 

800 

10* 

19 

16 

133 

9 

.  . 

6,108 

71 

22 

21 

114 

1,232 

34 

8 

10 

52 

3 

2 

37 

5 

6 

43 

3 

1 

2,015 

160 

15 

20 

195 

8 

7 

10,000 

1 

1 

170 

50 

19 

239 

H 

13,277 

150 

20 

12 

182 

10 

11,598 

32 

6 

4 

42 

4 

i 

2,848 

48 

4 

5 

57 

5 

2 

2,927 

27 

8 

6 

41 

4 

2 

4,060 

27 

8 

2 

37 

3 

2,703 

•  • 

65 

50 

35 

150 

9 

4 

8,315 

30 

3 

33 

2 

2,200 

1 

8 

1 

50 

4 

9 

63 

5 

4 

4,000 

35 

10 

8 

53 

1,668 

9 

18 

82 

6 

2,300 

1 

30 

2 

130 

15 

9 

154 

3 

2 

7,000 

1 

20 

2 

165 

5 

8 

178 

16 

7 

6,295 

23 

2 

4 

!  29 

2 

. 

226 

1 

6 

1 

37 

i  2 

13 

52 

6 

1 

15,301 

95 

16 

36 

147 

16 

3 

100 

2L 

23 

144 

7 

1  115 

12 

127 

9 

4,000 

255 

30 

1  121 

403 

30 

16,456 

'  * 

23 

9 

8 

40 

6 

•  • 

981 

37 

10 

16 

;  63 

12 

4,667 

!  246 

107 

70 

423 

52 

1 

2 

-10 

2 

52 

34 

25 

111 

16 

6, 500 

60 

40 

25 

125 

15 

2 

6,108 

1 

20 

1  1 

1  100 

64 

30 

1  194 

19 

• 

8,445 

Ventilation  . 


1st  week.  2d  week.  |  3d  week. 


Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of—  sq.feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  Inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

eZ 

H  | 

u  SC  J 

252 

=  5- 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

■u  a> 

0)  *-> 

—  u, 

<M 

0.2 

- 

O  2  i) 

X  'A  e 

—  jQ  .*4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

91 

409 

37,219 

379 

34,489 

319 

31,759 

2 

35 

500 

16,500 

460 

15,480 

500 

16,500 

2 

4 

40 

140 

300 

13, 200 
19,600 

315 

14,810 

18,200 

250 

11,000 

19,400 

6 

90 

78 

7,020 

82 

7,380 

112 

10,080 

3 

88 

135 

11,810 

129 

11,352 

130 

11,440 

2 

36 

90 

3,240 

92 

3,312 

92 

3,312 

2 

35 

115 

4,025 

112 

3,920 

113 

3, 955 

2 

54 

178 

8,610 

185 

8,701 

183 

8,710 

2 

2 

41 

200 

10,425 

190 

9,903 

210 

10,947 

2 

56 

175 

11,746 

165 

11, -202 

160 

10,931 

2 

2 

42 

300 

13,  440 

280 

12,750 

310 

13,290 

2 

49 

115 

6, 125 

120 

6,370 

125 

6,615 

2 

64 

340 

21,760 

350 

22,400 

345 

22,890 

2 

43 

430 

18, 490 

450 

19,350 

461 

19,780 

2 

100 

200 

20, COD 

210 

21,000 

180 

18,000 

2 

56 

180 

10,080 

150 

8,400 

200 

11,-200 

2 

42 

108 

4,536 

130 

5,460 

115 

4,830 

2 

34 

250 

9,656 

250 

9,565 

150 

6.256 

i|  2 

36 

100 

1,824 

100 

4,824 

100 

4,824 

2 

48 

90 

6,096 

110 

7,056 

90 

6,096 

48 

110 

7,056 

130 

7,536 

140 

8,418 

3 

30 

175 

5,250 

185 

5,850 

160 

4,800 

4 

42 

250 

!  10,500 

225 

10,000 

200 

8,400 

2 

42 

163 

6,746 

163 

6,746 

16* 

6,716 

2 

30 

1  170 

5, 100 

!  180 

5,400 

200 

6,0  0 

II  2 

30 

1  400 

18,400 

410 

18,86) 

410 

18,860 

II  2 

30 

400 

12,000 

375 

11,250 

500 

15.000 

2 

42 

i  220 

9,240 

210 

8,820 

230 

9,660 

i  2 

30 

294 

9,955 

;  317 

10,424 

320 

10,512 

2 

48 

;  287 

15,282 

267 

14, 351 

279 

1  14,910 

2 

2 

i  78 

I  30 

178 

257 

16,587 

12,450 

168 

208 

1  15,826 
12,840 

192 

17,646 

2 

.  ;  2 

33 

!  280 

I  9,240 

275 

9,075 

275 

9,075 

1  2 

30 

215 

6, 450 

220 

;  6,600 

210 

6,300 

2 

35 

300 

10,500 

310 

7,850 

300 

10,500 

2 

72 

222 

15,984 

268 

19, 296 

345 

j  24,840 

2 

40 

465 

18,600 

465 

18,600 

465 

18,600 

2 

65 

509 

1  33,085 

465 

30,235 

482 

1  31,330 

0  2 

90 

320 

!  28,800 

i  350 

31,500 

330 

29,700 

8  2 

130 

340 

)  44,200 

1  350 

!  45,500 

330 

42,900 

5  ,  2 

90 

j  350 

|  31,500 

330 

29,700 

350 

31,. 500 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


VENTILATION- 


Name  oe  Colliery. 

4TH  WEEK.; 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

u 

& 

+= 

e 

—  u 

3 

°  S 

<v 

b£- 

ci 

£  2 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of hcad’g 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

sU 

~  'S.  ' — ' 

o&o 

° 

nfiS 

gsg 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head1  g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  or 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  liead’g. 

Barclay,  .  * . 

200 

9,000 

200 

9,000 

230 

11,040 

380 

18,240 

Barclay,  . 

Barclay,  . 

Carbon  Run, . 

339 

29,019 

389 

79 

790 

79 

790 

59 

590 

69 

690 

Carbon  Run, . 

149 

1,788 

169 

2,028 

159 

1,908 

149 

1,788 

Carbon  Run,  ...... 

.  .  . 

Lloyds’ . 

480 

15,780 

300 

12,000 

280 

11,600 

3C0 

12,000 

220 

10,780 

Porter, . 

290 

12,840 

Bennington, . 

19,100 

6,800 

6,  300 

6,600 

6,100 

Rolling-Mill, . 

no 

9,900 

96 

90 

4,500 

98 

4,800 

108 

5,400 

109 

5,450 

Blast  Furnace, . 

135 

11,880 

132 

68 

6,528 

65 

6,240 

68 

«,528 

70 

6,720 

Conemaugb, . 

90 

3,240 

91 

41 

1,640 

46 

1,840 

45 

1,800 

40 

1,600 

"Woodvale, . 

112 

3,920 

113 

62 

2,480 

66 

2,640 

72 

2,880 

68 

2,720 

Sonman . 

195 

9,802 

186 

Benn’s  Creek,  .... 

.  . 

Mount  Hope, . 

195 

10, 164 

199 

155 

3,875 

150 

3,750 

165 

4,125 

155 

3,875 

Goss  Bun,  . 

170 

11,472 

200 

9,945 

190 

9,532 

185 

9,326 

195 

9,738 

Eureka,  . 

Mapleton,  . 

300 

13,2C0 

297 

400 

13,568 

360 

15,560 

410 

14,220 

370 

12,800 

Logan, . 

120 

6, 370 

120 

90 

2,991 

90 

2,991 

90 

2,991 

90 

2,991 

Excelsior,  . 

347 

22,208 

345 

240 

17,280 

245 

17,240 

249 

17,928 

245 

17,240 

Franklin, . 

425 

18,275 

441 

550 

18,490 

535 

18, 240 

515 

18,025 

510 

17,850 

Sterling,  No.  2,  ...  . 

195 

19,500 

169 

180 

14, ICO 

290 

15,000 

330 

17,400 

330 

18,100 

Moshannon, . 

175 

9,800 

175 

200 

8,400 

175 

7,550 

250 

10, 500 

225 

9,450 

Penn, . 

138 

5,796 

120 

420 

11,320 

462 

11,000 

350 

11,330 

465 

11,460 

Laurel  Run, . 

200 

7, 956 

212 

200 

6,552 

300 

9,352 

180 

5,152 

240 

7,952 

Decatur,  . 

100 

4,824 

100 

100 

4,288 

100 

4,288 

100 

4,288 

100 

4,288 

Morrisdale, . 

80 

5,616 

92 

Morrisdale, . 

90 

6,096 

126 

Glenwood, . 

140 

5,700 

177 

90 

2,160 

95 

2,280 

120 

2,880 

109 

2, 600 

Sandy  Lick, . 

225 

9,4.50 

Cascade, . 

163 

6,746 

163 

140 

4,480 

140 

4,480 

140 

4,480 

140 

4,480 

Silver  Creek, . 

160 

4,800 

177 

170 

4, 590 

150 

4,050 

170 

4,590 

130 

3,510 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

400 

18,400 

405 

400 

18,400 

410 

18,860 

410 

18,860 

400 

18,400 

Robertsdale, . 

450 

13,500 

440 

400 

12, 000 

300 

9,000 

400 

12,000 

400 

12,000 

Mooredale, . 

240 

1,008 

225 

140 

4,704 

120 

4,032 

150 

5,040 

160 

5,375 

McIntyre, . 

300 

9,930 

307 

146 

5,382 

150 

5,565 

154 

5,681 

145 

5,519 

McIntyre,  . 

273 

14,630 

275 

184 

6,552 

165 

6,007 

176 

6,321 

180 

6,438 

McIntyre, . 

165 

15,678 

175 

395 

14,820 

399 

14,944 

413 

15,383 

388 

14,602 

Clermont, . 

220 

450 

500 

Antrim, . 

Antrim, . 

275 

9,075 

276 

219 

6,132 

205 

5,740 

215 

6,020 

220 

6,160 

Fall  Brook, . 

215 

6,450 

215 

140 

3, 360 

145 

3,480 

135 

3,240 

145 

3,480 

Fall  Brook, . 

290 

10,150 

300 

150 

3,900 

145 

3,770 

155 

3,410 

140 

3,640 

Arnot, . 

273 

19,656 

277 

180 

5,760 

190 

6,080 

200 

6,400 

214 

6,848 

Arnot,  . 

483 

19,320 

469 

170 

5,780 

160 

5,440 

150 

5, 100 

179 

6,086 

Arnot,  . 

483 

31,395 

484 

769 

18,456 

572 

13,728 

751 

18,024 

698 

16,752 

Morris  Run, . 

320 

28,800 

330 

130 

6,500 

120 

6,000 

140 

7,000 

120 

6,000 

Morris  Bun, . 

340 

44,200 

340 

120 

4,800 

130 

5,200 

140 

5,600 

120 

4,800 

Morris  Bun, . 

340 

30,600 

343 

150 

6, 000 

140 

5,600 

140 

5,600 

140 

5,600 
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Ventilation 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK.  ; 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  per  month. 

Outlet— size  of— sq.  ft 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  miuute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  1 
out. 

Velocity  of  <iir  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  leet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

|  Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per 

raontn. 

252  i 

1 

64 

750 

48,000 

650 

41,600 

700 

44,800  ; 

820 

52,480 

46,720 

Barclay,  Bradford  county. 

36 

220 

7, 920 

300 

10,800 

320  ! 

11,5  20  ! 

300 

10,800 

10,260 

do.  do. 

36  1 

320 

11,520 

360  , 

12,960 

370  , 

13,320 

360 

12, 960 

12,690 

do.  do. 

67  I 

30 

409 

8,370 

379  1 

5,390 

319 

9,570 

319 

8,370 

8,820 

Carbon  Run,  do. 

156 

31 

479 

15,088 

299 

13,573 

379  1 

11,933 

279 

12,833 

13, 105 

do.  do. 

33  1 

139 

6,950 

429 

6,950 

119 

5,950 

139 

6,950 

6,700 

do.  do. 

38 

500 

16,500 

490 

16,000 

420 

15,280 

500 

16,  .500 

Lloyd's,  Blair  county. 

40 

280 

10,020 

300 

12,000 

230 

9,200 

260 

10,400 

Porterville,  do. 

352 

19,000 

18,000 

18, 900 

18,800 

Bennington,  do. 

101 

38 

354 

13, 452 

358 

13,604 

362 

13,756 

360 

13, 680 

22,036 

.Johnstown,  Cambria  county. 

67 

61 

362 

22,082 

353 

21,838 

360 

21,960 

365 

22,265 

13,537 

do.  do. 

43 

31 

116 

3,596 

119 

3,689 

120 

3,720 

128 

3,968 

2,036 

do.  do. 

67 

30 

130 

3,900 

132 

3,960 

128 

3,840 

125 

3,750 

3,746 

do.  do. 

58 

245 

7,806 

240 

8,010 

278 

9,110 

308 

9,110 

8,630 

Somnan,  do. 

Benn’s  Creek,  do. 

156 

41 

225 

9,450 

240 

10,080 

235 

9,870 

9,895  i 

Mt.  Hope,  Cameron  county. 

360 

295 

11,741 

300 

11,916 

290 

11,566 

310 

12, 265 

Goss  Run,  Clearlield  county. 

.  . 

Houtzdale,  do. 

398 

48 

240 

13,056 

230 

12,384 

250 

13,688 

240 

13,056 

13,546 

j  Mapleton,  do. 

90 

30 

340 

11,100 

344 

11,100 

345 

11,250 

340 

11,100 

11,137 

Osceola  Mills,  do. 

234 

36 

610 

23,040 

645 

23,220 

650 

23,400 

640 

23,010 

23,425 

Goss  Run,  do. 

521 

63 

740 

46,620 

760 

47,880 

750 

47,250 

730 

45,990 

46,995 

Houtzdale,  do. 

326 

120 

200 

24,000 

180 

21,600 

200 

24,000 

160 

19,200 

22,000 

Sterling,  do. 

200 

44 

200 

8,800 

200 

8,800 

255 

11,000 

225 

9,900 

10,240 

Sobieski,  do. 

420 

15 

700 

10,050 

760 

11,400 

720 

10,800 

780 

10,800 

10, 960 

Houtzdale,  do. 

222 

28 

200 

6,552 

320 

10,752 

150 

5, 152 

240 

7,952 

7,652 

Laurel  Run,  do. 

100 

25 

100 

3,350 

100 

3,350 

100 

3,350 

100 

3,350 

3,350 

Decatur,  do. 

30 

100 

4,531 

120 

5,081 

|  100 

4,721 

90 

4,234 

4,361 

Morrisdale,  do. 

20 

140 

3,540 

150 

3,720 

100 

2,740 

110 

2,940 

3,2:35 

do.  do. 

130 

30 

200 

6,000 

225 

6,750 

230 

6,900 

!  230 

6,900 

6,637 

Glenwood,  do. 

42 

. 

Du  Bois,  do. 

140 

1  24 

280 

6,720 

280 

6,720 

280 

6,720 

280 

6,720 

6,720 

St.  Mary’s,  Elk  county. 

155 

1  12 

250 

3,000 

230 

2,760 

210 

2,520 

230 

2,760 

2,850 

do.  do. 

405 

30 

614 

18,420 

628 

18,840 

628 

18,440 

614 

18,420 

18,630 

Daguscalionda,  Elk  county. 

400 

30 

400 

12,000 

350 

,  10,500 

400 

12,000 

350 

10,500 

11,250 

1  Robertsdale,  Huntingdon  co. 

142 

42 

200 

8,000 

220 

9,240 

225 

9,450 

210 

8,820 

8,877 

Mooredale,  do. 

148 

25 

213 

10,357 

217 

10,502 

222 

10,724 

218 

10,477 

10,519 

I  McIntyre,  Lycoming  county. 

176 

25 

303 

16,027 

300 

15,888 

327 

17, 145 

290 

15,422 

16, 120 

do.  do. 

398 

42 

273 

17,069 

268 

16,798 

287 

17,829 

270 

16,906 

17,150 

|  do.  do. 

40 

305 

12,200 

325 

13,000 

|  .  .  .  . 

12,600 

Clermont,  McKean  county. 

35 

530 

18,550 

520 

i  18,200 

'  540 

18,900 

580 

20,030 

18,987 

|  Antrim,  Tioga  county. 

214 

27 

375 

10, 125 

373 

10,071 

,  390 

10,530 

395 

10,665 

10,447 

do.  do. 

141 

30 

235 

7,050 

240 

1  7,200 

230 

!  6,900 

235 

7,050 

7, 050 

[j  Fall  Brook,  do. 

142 

40 

315 

18, 300 

310 

18,600 

300 

18,000 

305 

18,300 

18,300 

do.  do. 

196 

42 

757 

31,542 

733 

30,786 

903 

38,926 

903 

38,926 

35,047 

A.rnot,  do. 

164 

40 

429 

17, 160 

404 

16,160 

,  393 

!  13,720 

450 

18,000 

16,260 

do.  do. 

697 

70 

491 

34,370 

465 

32,160 

465 

32,550 

465 

32,950 

35,005 

do.  do. 

128 

72 

640 

46,080 

700 

1  50,400 

680 

1  48,960 

650 

46,800 

50, 120 

Morris  Run,  do. 

128 

66 

680 

41,880 

700 

46, 200 

660 

43,560 

6S0 

44,880 

45,670 

do.  do.  ^ 

143 

52 

700 

36,400 

I  670 

34,840 

700 

i  36,400 

680 

35,360 

35,220 

do.  do. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month, 


Name  or  Collieby. 

Name  of  Opekatok. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

seini-bituminous. 

Slope. 

Drift. 

Shaft. 

3 

Furnace. 

CO 

tL 

'S 

S> 

o 

S 

.Q 

g 

z 

ei 

g 

i 

o 

f 

09 

& 

a 

3 

P-< 

Barclay,  . 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Seirii-bitum. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Barclay,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Barclay,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

Shraeder  Coal  Company,  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

S.  H.  Smith,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

4 

Porter,  .  .  .  •  . 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co., 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Bell’s  Gap. . 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

BenniDgton Shaft,  .... 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

2 

Rolling-Mill,  . 

Cambria  Iron  Company, . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Blast  Furnace,  - . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Conemangh, . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Wood  vale, . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Sonman . 

Dvsart&Co.,  .  .  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Snow  Shoe, . 

Bellefonte  &  Snow  Shoe  R.  R.  Co. 

do. 

1 

2 

Snow  Shoe, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

Eureka, . 

Berwind,  White  &  Co.,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Goss  Run, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Mapleton,  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Franklin, . 

Kittanning  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

12 

3 

Beaver  Run,  .  . 

H.  R.  Barnhurst, 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

Robert  Hare  Powell, . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

16 

Sterling;,  No,  2,  .... 

do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

Penn, . t  .  .  .  . 

Reakirt  Brother  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

2 

Ocean,  . 

W  hitehead  &  Co.,  ...  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Webster, . 

Webster  Coal  Company,  Limited 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Excelsior . 

Fisher  Brother  &  Miller,  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

10 

Moshannon, . 

Moshannon  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Morrisdale, . 

R.  B.  Wigton.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Glenwood, . 

Coulter  &  Huff,  .  .  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Decatur, . 

Decatur  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Laurel  Run, . 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co., . 

do. 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

Rochester, . 

Bell,  Lewis  &  Yates, . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Sandy  Lick,  . 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

•  • 

1 

1 

4 

1 

St.  Mary’s, . 

St.  Mary’s  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

1 

Cascade, . 

Kaull  &  Hall, 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Daguseahonda, . 

North-western  Mining  &  Ex.  Co. 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Mooredale, . 

Reakirt  Brother  &  Co. ,  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

3 

Robertsdale, . 

Rockhill  Iron  and  Coal  Company 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

McIntyre,  . 

McIntyre  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

12 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Clermont, . 

Buffalo  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Antrim,  . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Antrim,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

21 

Arndt,  . 

Blossburg  Coal  Company,  .  .  • 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot,  . 

do.  do . 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot,  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co  .,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Morris  Bun, . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

• 

do. 

1 

1 

12 
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respec'ive  Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  March,  1879.  


Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers  bow  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  mlners-»boys. 

- - 

03 

fl 

O 

03 

U 

1 1 
a 

o 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  Inside. 

Number  of  mules  outsLde. 

s 

2 

c  •  Is 

e  e 

o  1 1  a 

13  C 

o 

3 

*fl 

-  1 

2 

2 

223 

58 

74 

355 

60 

7 

22,596 

133 

38 

30 

204 

17 

7 

14,000 

26 

3 

2 

31 

2 

2 

2.068 

1 

20 

2 

50 

10 

22 

82 

12 

3 

3  598 

1 

2 

95 

5 

14 

114 

18 

7,899 

3 

120 

7 

116 

21 

46 

183  I 

21 

6,952 

.  . 

176 

38 

65 

279  | 

38 

12,800 

2 

80 

2 

50 

12 

25 

87 

12 

3,044 

17 

3 

1 

21 

1 

1 

954 

24 

3 

2 

29  1 

2 

1 

1,7 17 

50 

8 

10 

63  | 

6 

1 

3,8r'0 

32 

3 

9 

41 

4 

1.660 

28 

5 

5 

38 

4 

2.597 

60 

14 

21 

95 

16 

2,895 

'  ' 

77 

16 

14 

107 

10 

3,792 

34 

6 

10 

50 

3 

2 

1 

1 

168 

55 

12 

235 

16 

10,641 

I 

40 

2 

22 

3 

4 

29 

2 

1 

900 

1 

12 

1 

60 

6 

64 

4 

2,300 

120 

11 

17 

148 

11 

12,500 

5 

6 

56 

4 

2 

2,722 

190 

10 

20 

220 

15 

6 

15,426 

64 

8 

10 

82 

8 

5 

160 

15 

7 

182 

8 

3 

13,000 

31 

5 

3 

42 

4 

1 

3,125 

65 

19 

29 

113 

8 

3 

8,932 

30 

2 

32 

2 

l  • 

1,700 

27 

8 

2 

37 

3 

2,500 

27 

8 

6 

41 

4 

1  2 

5,100 

129 

1 

16 

146 

9 

1 

11,386 

1 

6 

1 

40 

2 

8 

50 

4 

!  3 

4,000 

60 

20 

10 

90 

2 

4 

6,  400 

1 

12 

1 

38 

14 

a 

63 

.  .  . 

2,000 

1 

30 

2 

130 

15 

9 

154 

3 

I  2 

7,40O 

24 

2 

4 

30 

2 

715 

174 

30 

10 

214 

20 

1 

I  9,266 

40 

2 

13 

55 

6 

1 

17,326 

100 

16 

36 

152 

18 

3 

103 

21 

23 

147 

8 

. 

91 

6 

7 

104 

7 

7,289 

30 

121 

409 

35 

17,614 

30 

1  7 

11 

48 

1  7 

2,796 

35 

10 

16 

61 

8 

• 

4,033 

244 

107 

70 

421 

54 

j  1 

40 

2 

34 

2a 

111 

16 

6, 690 

60 

40 

25 

123 

1= 

2 

6.4*0 

2 

100 

64 

3C 

194 

19  . 

9,349 

Ventilation. 


1 

ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

1 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

- -  1 

1  P5) 

fl  I 

u  J  ^  C 
~  o  ! 

f-j  'll 

si  w  — 

C  3  |  C  — 

J>-.  —  1  *-  hfi+3 

o 

x  C  s  03  C 

o  U  Cm  — 

>  °  1  55  0-5 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

|  Number  of  cubic  ie-x 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  01  ;ur  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

u  cy 

4)  4-< 

CJ  fl 

o~~ 

3  r 

Sg, 

0.5 

bL«J 

O  C  1> 

6  is 

3  3*. 

zai 

91 

319  22,029 

239 

23,569 

299 

27,109 

40 

315  ,  14.800  I 

300 

320 

33  | 

410  13.530 

490 

16,670 

350 

11,500 

48  1 

590  :  24,000 

423 

20,571 

90  i 

99  1  1,800  1 

80 

7,200 

100 

9,000 

88  i 

125  11.000 

130 

11,440 

126 

11,088 

36  1 

92  3,312 

85 

3,060 

88 

3, 168 

2 

35  1 

120  |  4,200 

116 

4,060  ! 

115 

4,025 

2 

54 

175  |  8,702 

188 

8,695  1 

186 

8,720 

? 

33  1 

340  11,243 

351 

11,596  S 

389 

12,843 

2 

48 

243  11,697 

353 

12, 163 

263 

12,628 

2 

59  1 

190  13.345 

2  0 

14,500 

2 

63 

180  12,017 

185 

12,289 

190 

12,560 

2 

42 

140  7,350 

150 

7,770 

150 

7,770 

2 

43 

500  21,500 

540 

23,220 

525 

22,  d7j> 

2 

2 

36 

60 

250  15,000 

240 

14,4(0 

200 

12,000 

2 

48 

100  4,800 

85 

4,080 

91 

4 ,  rf68 

2 

61 

350  21,350 

340 

20,740 

320 

19,520 

2 

46 

259  11,250 

210 

10,800 

270 

12,150 

2 

1  64 

230  l  14,720 

240 

15,360 

235 

15,040 

2 

1  56 

190  1  10,610 

180 

10,080 

200 

11,200 

2 

48 

HO  !  2,056 

120 

7, 536 

80 

5,616 

<> 

30 

175  ;  5,250 

185 

5,550 

160 

4,800 

2 

!  36 

50  i  2,100 

66 

2, 500 

100 

3,350 

2 

34 

106  6,596 

100 

4,556 

184 

6,256 

2 

56 

40D  22,400 

350 

!  18,600 

400 

22, 400 

2 

42 

.  200  !  8,400 

200 

8,400 

225 

9,450 

2 

48 

216  1  11,952 

213 

11,808 

216 

11,952 

2 

1  42 

130  5,46) 

130 

5,460 

130 

j  5, 460 

2 

30 

400  18,400 

400 

18,400 

410 

9,320 

•> 

42 

1  180  !  7.560 

170 

7,140 

195 

,  8, 190 

2 

30 

1  4110  12,000 

375 

11,250 

450 

i  13,500 

2 

30 

!  282  1  9,406 

278 

9.286 

278 

9,(59 

2 

48 

1  253  |  13,699 

277 

14,769 

277 

14,824 

2 

!  78 

163  15,452 

160 

1  15,525 

160 

15,198 

2 

30 

256  12,120 

168 

12, 150 

300 

13,609 

2 

1  33 

270  I  8,910 

280 

9,240 

275 

1  9,075 

2 

30 

195  5,850 

185 

5,550 

195 

!  5,900 

2 

35 

250  |  8,750 

260 

9,100 

255 

|  8,925 

*> 

1  72 

275  19.800 

219 

17,9'28 

268 

19,296 

2 

40 

465  1  18,6'  0 

411 

16,440 

358 

14,320 

2 

65 

465  j  3  ,25C 

501 

32, 565 

47L 

30,775 

2 

90 

310  30, 60C 

320 

28,8(0 

32C 

30,600 

2 

130 

310  1  44.20C 

320 

41,600 

3^( 

1  44,200 

i  90 

330  29, 70( 

350 

31.5CC 

34( 

j  36,000 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  op  Collieey. 

4TH  WEEK. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
month  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

ornear  faceof  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head  g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

■at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  faceof  head’g.  i 

Barclay,  .  .t . 

200 

9,600 

200 

9,600 

210 

10,480 

200 

9,600 

Barclay,  . 

Barclay . 

Carbon  Run,  . 

209 

19,019 

263 

79 

790 

59 

590 

59 

590 

89 

890 

Carbon  Run, . 

149 

1,788 

119 

1,788 

189 

2, 268 

179 

2,140 

Carbon  Run,  ....... 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

295 

8,640 

Porter, . 

276 

Bell’s  Gap, . 

500 

16, 500 

437 

280 

11,200 

220 

8,800 

290 

11,600 

300 

12,000 

Bennington  Shaft,  . 

545 

26, 18L 

191 

150 

6,600 

120 

5,280 

111 

6, 324 

Rolling-Mill, . 

95 

8,550 

91 

95 

4,750 

92 

4,600 

98 

4, 900 

ICO 

5,000 

Blast  Furnace, . 

130 

11,110 

127 

60 

5,760 

62 

5,952 

65 

6,240 

70 

6,720 

Conemaugh, . 

95 

3,120 

90 

40 

1,600 

13 

1,720 

45 

1,800 

50 

2,000 

Woodvale, . 

115 

1,165 

117 

68 

2,720 

63 

2,520 

70 

2,800 

75 

3,000 

Sonman, . 

198 

9,720 

82 

Snow  Shoe, . 

379 

12,573 

362 

350 

10,512 

360 

10, 803 

389 

11,676 

379 

11,380 

Snow  Shoe,  .  . . 

272 

13, 091 

281 

253 

10,896 

292 

12, 864 

320 

13,764 

213 

10, 179 

Eureka,  . 

196 

240 

6,547 

245 

6,663 

Goss  Run,  . . 

200 

13,104 

200 

210 

10,357 

220 

11,181 

210 

12,003 

260 

12,856 

Mapleton, . 

160 

8,190 

152 

310 

12,104 

350 

12,210 

100 

13,496 

400 

13,568 

Franklin, . 

550 

23,650 

528 

500 

17, 500 

509 

19,000 

565 

19,775 

575 

20, 125 

Beaver  Run, . 

203 

8,526 

203 

193 

8,106 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

300 

10,800 

300 

200 

8.000 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .... 

210 

14,400 

236 

220 

11,700 

200 

10,8f0 

.  230 

12,200 

270 

11,800 

Penn, . 

70 

3,360 

100 

60 

2, 100 

50 

1,995 

62 

2,170 

54 

1,890 

Ocean,  . 

320 

19,520 

332 

400 

.  , 

410 

450 

420 

Webster, . 

240 

10,800 

225 

210 

8,820 

200 

8,100 

220 

9,210 

210 

8,820 

Excelsior, . 

230 

11,720 

233 

231 

18,711 

235 

19,035 

230 

18,630 

231 

18,711 

Moshannon, . 

200 

11,200 

197 

175 

7,350 

175 

7,350 

190 

7,980 

180 

7,  560 

Morrisdale, . 

90 

6, 096 

100 

Glenwood, . 

190 

5,700 

177 

90 

2,160 

950 

2,280 

120 

2,880 

110 

2,640 

Decatur, . 

10 

1,850 

64 

84 

3,776 

50 

3,688 

66 

3,200 

40 

2,688 

Laurel  Run, . 

204 

6,936 

162 

150 

5,152 

120 

4.312 

49 

3,680 

200 

6,552 

Rochester, . 

350 

18,600 

390 

300 

12,600 

300 

12,600 

300 

12,600 

300 

12,600 

Sandy  Lick,  . 

250 

1,050 

St.  Mary’s, . 

213 

11,808 

228 

210 

11,466 

230 

11,406 

210 

11,166 

233 

11,214 

Cascade,  ...... 

130 

5,160 

130 

180 

4,320 

180 

4,320 

180 

1,320 

180 

4,320 

Daguscalionda,  .  . 

100 

18,150 

402 

400 

18,400 

400 

18.400 

410 

19, 320 

410 

18, 450 

Mooredale, . 

210 

8,820 

188 

120 

1, 032 

100 

3,360 

130 

4, 368 

145 

4,872 

Robertsdale, . 

150 

13,500 

419 

125 

12,750 

390 

11,700 

150 

13,500 

465 

13,950 

McIntyre,  . 

210 

8,181 

267 

153 

5,652 

146 

5, 448 

113 

5,361 

140 

5, 124 

McIntyre,  . 

261 

13,231 

267 

175 

6,292 

184 

6,554 

187 

6,641 

177 

6,350 

McIntyre, . 

163 

15,152 

160 

209 

7,767 

215 

7,953 

216 

7,984 

220 

8,108 

Clermont,  . 

250 

13,111 

260 

104 

8,080 

383 

7,760 

376 

7,520 

400 

8,000 

Antrim,  . 

Antrim . 

280 

9,210 

276 

219 

6,132 

207 

5,796 

205 

5,710 

220 

6,160 

Fall  Brook, . 

185 

5,550 

188 

150 

3,600 

155 

3,720 

165 

3, 960 

160 

3, 840 

Fall  Brook, . 

250 

8,750 

253 

150 

3, 900 

165 

1,290 

155 

1,030 

1-50 

3,900 

Arnot,  . 

285 

20, 520 

269 

191 

6,080 

150 

3, 800 

180 

4,760 

180 

4,760 

Arnot,  . 

375 

15, 000 

180 

150 

5,100 

120 

3,600 

130 

4,160 

160 

5, 120 

Arnot,  . 

183 

31,395 

182 

691 

16,581 

712 

17,808 

698 

16, 752 

662 

15, 888 

Morris  Run, . 

330 

29,700 

333 

120 

6,000 

120 

6,000 

140 

7,000 

130 

6,500 

Morris  Run, . 

330 

19,000 

333 

130 

5,200 

130 

5,200 

110 

5,600 

120 

4, 800 

Morris  Run, . 

330 

29,700 

338 

150 

6,000 

130 

5,200 

110 

5,600 

130 

5,200 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Location. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  fertile  month. 

1  Outlet— size  of— feet. 

. 

|  Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  ! 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

'►H  U 

O  0> 

—  +» 

4/  3 

O 

5  ^ 

00 

(A 

O  ~ 

be— ’Z 

< 

202 

64 

900 

57,600 

550 

3,240 

610 

39,040 

640 

41,600 

43,370 

Barclay,  Bradford  county. 

.  .  . 

36 

300 

10,800 

400 

14,400 

400 

14,400  450 

16,200 

13,950 

do. 

do. 

36 

250 

9,000 

300 

10,800 

210 

7,560  1  200 

7,200 

8,640 

do. 

do. 

73 

30 

259 

7,770 

259 

11,470 

299 

8,670 

309 

9, 270 

9,295 

Carbon  Run,  do. 

160 

32 

379 

11,938 

389 

12,251 

399 

12,568 

399 

12.568 

12,332 

do. 

do. 

50 

149 

7,450 

169 

8,450 

139 

6,9.50 

149 

7,450 

7,575 

do. 

do. 

Ben's  Creek,  Blair  county. 

40 

Porter, 

do. 

272 

38 

440 

15, 400 

540 

17,900 

390 

13,650 

509 

19,200 

16,5 V» 

Lloydville, 

do. 

137 

48 

461 

22,128 

375 

18,000 

428 

20,571 

20,208 

Bennington,  do. 

96 

38 

350 

13,604 

360 

13,680 

362 

13,736 

365 

13,870 

13,727 

Johnstown, 

Cambria  county. 

64 

61 

358 

21,838 

360 

21,960 

362 

22,082 

366 

22,326 

22,051 

do. 

do. 

44 

31 

110 

3,410 

115 

3, 565 

120 

3,720 

130 

4,030 

3,681 

do. 

do. 

69 

30 

140 

4,200 

133 

3,990 

135 

4,050 

130 

3,900 

4,035 

do. 

do. 

28 

246 

7,901 

237 

7,920 

279 

9,105 

312 

9,020 

8,060 

Son  man. 

do. 

386 

34 

390 

13,280 

398 

13,592 

418 

14,222 

447 

15,210 

14,068 

Snow  Shoe, 

Centre  county. 

300 

41 

282 

11,582 

301 

12, 377 

292 

11,980 

272 

11,184 

11,781 

do. 

d  o. 

36 

330 

9,362 

330 

9,362 

9,286 

Iloutzdale, 

Clearfield  county. 

223 

26 

355 

13,836 

320 

12,614 

340 

13,312 

355 

13,836 

12,864 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

367 

48 

190 

10, 752 

200 

11,932 

210 

11,664 

210 

11,666 

11,303 

Mapleton, 

do. 

547 

63 

725 

45,675 

700 

44, 100 

715 

45,045 

735 

46, 305 

45,281 

Iloutzdale, 

do. 

193 

496 

14,880 

14,880 

do. 

do. 

200 

60 

200 

12,000 

12,000 

do. 

do. 

170 

70 

410 

14,400 

4,200 

14,806 

420 

14,600 

490 

16,500 

14,720 

do. 

do. 

58 

15 

680 

10,200 

650 

9,750 

700 

10,500 

632 

9.4S0 

10,221 

do. 

do. 

425 

45 

600 

27,000 

610 

27,4.50 

600 

27,000 

620 

27,900 

27,337 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

215 

30 

550 

16,500 

530 

15,900 

560 

16,800 

580 

17,400 

16, 6  >0 

do. 

do. 

231 

36 

660 

23,760 

665 

23,940 

660 

13,700 

665 

23,940 

27, 100 

do. 

do. 

182 

44 

180 

7,920 

200 

8,800 

200 

8,800 

180 

7,920 

8,335 

Sobleski, 

do. 

32 

110 

4,704 

150 

5, 884 

100 

4,384 

110 

4,904 

4,919 

Morrisdale, 

do. 

103 

30 

200 

6,000 

250 

6,860 

230 

6,460 

230 

6,460 

6,730 

Glenwood, 

do. 

66 

36 

50 

3,240 

40 

2, 664 

100 

4,824 

30 

2,304 

3,640 

Decatur, 

do. 

157 

28 

150 

5,152 

160 

5,432 

150 

5, 152 

250 

7, 95  2 

5,987 

Laurel  Run 

do. 

300 

42 

350 

12,600 

300 

11,700 

350 

14,700 

300 

12,600 

12,100 

Du  Bois, 

do. 

.  .  . 

42 

do. 

do. 

236 

46 

213 

11,808 

212 

11,760 

210 

11,664 

213 

11,803 

11,760 

St.  Mary’s, 

Elk  county. 

180 

24 

220 

5,280 

220 

5,280 

220 

5,280 

220 

5,280 

5, 280 

do.  ■ 

do. 

440 

30 

614 

18,420 

628 

18,840 

628 

18,804 

614 

19,600 

18,610 

Daguscahonda,  Elk  county. 

123 

30 

150 

4,500 

120 

3,600 

160 

4,800 

175 

5,250 

4,310 

Mooredale, 

Huntingdon  co. 

432 

30 

450 

13,500 

400 

12,000 

450 

13,500 

480 

13,400 

13,350 

Robertsdale 

do. 

145 

23 

224 

10,805 

210 

10,235 

207 

10,113 

200 

9,828 

10,245 

McIntyre,  Lycoming  county. 

180 

27 

280 

14,620 

287 

15,282 

286 

15,236 

274 

14,677 

14,953 

do. 

do. 

215 

42 

260 

16,365 

250 

15,820 

253 

15,982 

257 

16,200 

16,091 

do. 

do. 

389 

40 

306 

12,240 

267 

10,680 

290 

11,600 

257 

10,280 

11,175 

Clermont,  McKean  county. 

35 

530 

18,550 

550 

19, 2-50 

560 

19,600 

580 

20,300 

19, 425 

Antrim,  Tio 

ga  countv. 

212 

27 

375 

10, 125 

370 

9, 990 

375 

10,125 

350 

9, 450 

9,922 

do. 

do. 

157 

30 

250 

7, 500 

260 

7, 800 

255 

7,050 

260 

7,8)0 

7,687 

Tali  Brook, 

do. 

155 

60 

310 

18,600 

320 

19,200 

315 

18,900 

320 

19,200 

18,975 

do. 

do. 

175 

42 

700 

29, 400 

590 

24,780 

672 

28,234 

689 

22,866 

27,772 

Arnot, 

do. 

140 

40 

343 

13, 420 

125 

5,000 

250 

9,000 

358 

14,320 

10,510 

do. 

do. 

698 

70 

447 

32, 260 

483 

33,710 

438 

30, 660 

429 

30,009 

31,715 

do. 

do. 

128 

72 

6S0 

48,960 

650 

46,800 

680 

48,960 

660 

47, 520 

47,680 

Morris  Run 

do. 

130 

66 

680 

44,880 

640 

42,240 

680 

44, 880 

660 

43,560 

43,860 

do. 

do. 

138 

52 

670 

34,840 

700 

36,400 

680 

35,360 

680 

35,360 

34,280 

do. 

do. 

618 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


Barclay,  . 

Barclay,  . 

Barclay,  . 

Barclay,  . 

Porter, . 

Bennington  Shaft,  . 
Rolling-Mill  Mine, 
Blast  Furnace  Mine 
Conemaugh,  .  .  .  . 

Woodvale, . 

Ben’s  Creek,  .  .  .  . 
Lloydsville,  .  .  .  . 
Mount  Hope,  .  .  .  . 

Snow  Shoe, . 

Snow  Shoe, . 

Goss  Run, . 

Mapleton,  . 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  1,  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  2,  .  - 

Webster, . 

Webster, . 

Excelsior, . 

Penn, . 

Moshannon,  .  .  .  . 

Glenwood, . 

Laurel  Run,  .  .  .  . 

Decatur, . 

Rochester, . 

Sandy  Lick,  .  .  .  . 
Daguscahonda,  .  . 
Saint  Mary’s,  .  .  . 
Robertsdale  Mine,  . 

Mooredale, . 

McIntyre,  . 

McIntyre, 

McIntyre,  . 

Clermont,  .  .  .  . 

Antrim, . 

Antrim, . 

Fall  Brook, . 

Fall  Brook, . 

Arnot,  . 

Arnot,  . 

Arnot,  . 

Morris  Run,  .  .  .  . 
Morris  Run,  .  .  .  . 
Morris  Run,  .  .  .  . 


Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

Dennlston,  Porter  &  Co.,  .... 

do. 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

’  * 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

S.  H.  Smith,  .  .  .  ... 

do. 

1 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

Mount  Hope  Coal  Company, 

Bituminous, 

1 

Bellefonte  &  Snow  Shoe  R.R. Co. 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  do. 

do. 

1 

Berwind,  White  &  Co., . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

Robert  Hare,  Powell  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  do. 

do. 

1 

Webster  Coal  Company,  Limited, 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

Fisher  Bros.  &  Miller, . 

Bituminous, 

1 

Reakirt  Bro.  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

Moshannon  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

Coulter  &  Huff, . 

do. 

1 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

Decatur  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

Bell.  Lewis®  Yates, . 

do. 

1 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company,  ,  .  . 

do. 

1 

North-Western  Mining  &Ex.Co. 

do. 

1 

Saint  Mary’s  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

Rock  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

Reakirt  Bro.  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

McIntyre  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

Buffalo  Coal  Company, . 

Bituminous, 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

Blossburg  Coal  Company,  ... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  .  . 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

' 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1  2 
1  2 
1  4 

1  3 

.  3 

.  5 

.  6 
1  3 

1  2 
1  3 

.  4 

4 


2 


2 

2 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

4 


7 

8 
4 


1  .  .  .  . 

1  .  .  .  . 

1  8  .  . 

1  3  .  . 

1  1  .  . 

1  4  .  . 

1  3  .  . 

1  2  .  . 

1  .  .  .  . 

14  1 

1  4  .  . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4 

3 

10 

12 

8 


5 

21 


5 

8 

13 


Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl 


1  Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners- boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

N umber  of  mules  Inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Venti 

1ST  WEEK. 

LATION. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

V) 
bt ) 

C 

a i 

o 

o 

.o 

£ 

Inlet— size  of— sq  feet. 

E| 

its 

r 

°  i 
£  ~ 

£  = 

gs 

Hi 

P  </>£« 

=  C-  S 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

— 

£  = 
a 

77  s-< 

a 

r 

:  cju 
£.1.  s 

- 

z; 

5  — 

t- 

s  « 

11 

II 

> 

ts 
£  ~ 

6  5 

S  g, 

lh 

i 

5 

z 

2 

2 

240 

60 

74 

374 

60 

7 

2 

72 

250 

18,000 

200 

14,400 

140 

10,080 

2 

38 

210 

8,360 

180 

6.840 

160 

6,080 

1 

20 

i 

46 

10 

28 

84 

10 

3 

3,620 

2 

40 

2  0 

3  5 

320 

3 

108 

7 

126 

13 

48 

187 

24 

6,557 

4 

140 

171 

24,000 

205 

28,800 

205 

28,000 

155 

31 

65 

251 

39 

12,802 

2 

90 

98 

8.520 

95 

8. 550 

95 

8,640 

50 

2 

18 

6 

10 

34 

7 

1 

1,741 

2 

88 

125 

11,264 

132 

11,616 

130 

11.440 

15 

3 

1 

19 

1 

1 

963 

2 

36 

93 

3,420 

90 

3,240 

94 

3,384 

23 

2 

2 

27 

2 

1 

1,792 

2 

35 

118 

4, 130 

li2 

3,920 

118 

4,  130 

26 

2 

5 

33 

2 

2 

1,802 

2 

1 

2 

80 

6 

13 

99 

18 

5,266 

2 

38 

420 

14,700 

370 

12,9.50 

440 

15. 400 

47 

6 

3 

56 

5 

4,100 

2 

42 

2C0 

10,425 

190 

9.903 

210 

9,990 

21 

5 

9 

38 

4 

1,541 

2 

33 

350 

11,563 

360 

11,8*3 

379 

12,523 

32 

8 

5 

45 

4 

249 

2 

48 

243 

11,697 

272 

13,(91 

263 

12,628 

92 

18 

10 

120 

10 

6,955 

2 

56 

185 

12,289 

190 

12.560 

200 

13,104 

•  • 

5 

9 

51 

4 

2 

12 

42 

152 

7,  no 

132 

7,  130 

172 

6,732 

1 

163 

30 

20 

213 

17 

15,293 

2 

36 

200 

13.2(0 

300 

19,8U0 

280 

18' 480 

40 

4(0 

16,(00 

400 

16,000 

4  0 

42 

1 

3 

16 

3 

3,533 

5 

40 

2(io 

8, 000 

210 

8,400 

200 

8,000 

132 

26 

26 

181 

9 

2 

9,198 

2 

45 

260 

11,960 

260 

11,700 

290 

13  050 

2 

46 

270 

12, 150 

300 

1  *,  800 

3(0 

13,800 

140 

13 

17 

170 

7 

12 

12,000 

2 

64 

340 

21.760 

360 

23,(40 

3  0 

22,400 

40 

4 

l 

51 

4 

2 

3,1(0 

2 

42 

70 

2.940 

90 

3,780 

83 

3,486 

36 

5 

4 

45 

4 

1 

3,549 

2 

56 

275 

15,900 

210 

11,760 

215 

12, 040 

26 

2 

3 

31 

2 

1 

1,6'  0 

2 

30 

175 

5,250 

185 

5,550 

160 

4^800 

27 

8 

6 

41 

4 

2 

4.500 

2 

34 

280 

10,670 

no 

4  896 

170 

6.936 

7 

2 

36 

3 

2,750 

2 

36 

20 

1,914 

35 

2, 484 

15 

1,764 

198 

2 

14 

2l4 

9 

1 

1,008 

2 

56 

3(0 

1,680 

300 

1,680 

300 

1,680 

60 

3 

8 

71 

6 

2 

4,0(0 

2 

42 

250 

10. 8u0 

225 

9,  tOO 

250 

10,500 

30 

2 

90 

JU 

10 

110 

6 

2 

4,848 

2 

30 

190 

14,149 

200 

It, 138 

205 

14,953 

20 

9 

99 

2 

3 

5,4  6 

2 

48 

2  6 

11,592 

213 

11,808 

215 

11,904 

160 

6 

U 

180 

18 

3 

9,88i 

2 

30 

450 

18,500  | 

425 

12,750 

450 

13,500 

2 

4 

41 

2 

1,161 

2 

42 

200 

8,4(0 

200 

8,400 

220 

9,240 

50 

13 

63 

6 

1 

12, 124 

2 

30 

247 

8,387 

255 

8,920 

206 

7, 194 

•  • 

90 

16 

35 

141 

17 

3 

2 

48 

243 

13,234 

2h0 

14,025 

207 

1 1 ,557 

1(  3 

20 

23 

146 

8 

2 

78 

140 

13,712 

154 

14,090 

130 

12,955 

137 

19 

13 

190 

9 

7,064 

2 

67 

227 

15,209 

217 

14,539 

217 

14^539 

260 

30 

121 

411 

30 

17,681 

*  ‘  -J 

2 

33 

270 

8,910 

275 

9,075 

280 

9,240 

30 

9 

11 

50 

8 

2,583 

2 

30 

2 1 

6,300 

205 

6,150 

20 

6,-00 

39 

16 

17 

72  ! 

9 

4,524 

2 

35 

240 

8,4(0 

215 

8,575  1 

250  1 

8,400 

247 

111 

73 

431 

56 

1 

2 

72 

266 

14,8*9 

35S 

25,776 

2)0 

18,000 

40 

485 

19,400 

429 

17,160 

304 

12, 160 

* 

65 

483 

31.375 

483 

31,395 

483 

31,395 

2  i 

40 

2 

55 

35 

25 

115 

16 

5,968 

2 

90 

320 

28,8(0  , 

340 

30,600 

340 

3o'  6U0 

•  • 

60 

40 

25 

125 

15 

2 

6,  U3 

2 

130 

330 

42,900  ( 

320 

41,600 

340 

44,2C0 

1 

20 

1  | 

100 

64 

30 

194 

19 

9,478 

2 

90 

340 

36,000 

230 

29,700 

350 

31,500 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  op  Colliery. 

Ventilation. 

4TH  WEEK. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4TH  week. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute  ' 
at  inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
month  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  oi  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Barclay,  .  .  * . 

110 

5,280 

140 

6,720 

200 

9,600 

190 

9,120 

Barclay,  . 

160 

7,640 

170 

8, 160 

160 

7,640 

120 

5,760 

Barclay,  . 

140 

10,080 

182 

180 

7, 200 

210 

8, 400 

160 

6,400 

110 

4, 400 

Barclay,  . 

2L0 

7,930 

192 

260 

10,400 

220 

8, 800 

150 

6,000 

110 

6,400 

Porter,  . 

195 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

171 

24,000 

188 

150 

7,200 

165 

7,984 

136 

6,542 

130 

6,260 

Rolling-Mill  Mine  .  . 

93 

8,8’0 

93 

93 

4, 650 

90 

4,500 

92 

4,600 

98 

4,900 

Blast  Furnace  Mine,  .  . 

125 

11,000 

128 

59 

6,240 

68 

6, 528 

65 

6,240 

68 

6,523 

Conemaugh, . 

98 

3,528 

94 

45 

1,800 

40 

1,600 

42 

1,680 

50 

2,000 

Wood  vale,  . 

115 

4,025 

115 

62 

2, 180 

60 

2,400 

63 

2,520 

62 

2,480 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

Lloydsville,  . 

440 

15,400 

417 

240 

8,400 

220 

7,000 

240 

8,400 

290 

10,150 

Mount  Hope, . 

195 

10,164 

199 

155 

3,885 

150 

3,860 

165 

4,125 

155 

3,875 

Snow  Shoe,  . 

369 

12.203 

358 

243 

10,803 

369 

11,094 

389 

11,676 

379 

11,585 

Snow  Shoe,  . . 

263 

4  2, 6  .’8 

269 

360 

10,479 

282 

12, 147 

272 

11,730 

243 

10,479 

Goss  Run,  . 

195 

12,832 

230 

1S1 

12,300 

118 

8, 400 

200 

11,220 

269 

10,769 

Mapleton, 

110 

6,132 

171 

300 

11,008 

290 

10,720 

330 

11,784 

310 

11,224 

Sterling,  No.l, . 

255 

16, 830 

246 

230 

16,  00 

220 

15,400 

200 

14,000 

240 

16,800 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

390 

15,690 

389 

300 

19,500 

280 

18,240 

280 

18,240 

200 

13,000 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .... 

150 

6,000 

149 

50 

3,900 

60 

4,200 

70 

3, 500 

50 

3,250 

Webster, . 

250 

11,250 

267 

220 

9,240 

210 

8,820 

230 

9,660 

200 

8.400 

Webster, . 

290 

13, 370 

287 

170 

6,800 

200 

8,000 

190 

7, 600 

180 

7,200 

Excelsior,  ........ 

340 

21.760 

347 

300 

21,600 

320 

23, 040 

325 

23,400 

300 

21,600 

Penn,  . 

78 

3,276 

77 

110 

3,850 

100 

3,500 

100 

3,500 

94 

3,290 

Moshannon, . 

175 

9,800 

219 

250 

11,500 

200 

9,200 

225 

10,350 

200 

9,200 

Glenwood, . 

190 

5,700 

177 

90 

2,160 

95 

2,280 

120 

2,8i0 

110 

2,640 

Laurel  Run,  . 

150 

6,256 

177 

60 

3;  760 

.30 

2,560 

50 

3,360 

40 

2,960 

Decatur,  . 

50 

3,024 

30 

20 

1,728 

35 

2,208 

20 

1,728 

75 

3,488 

Rochester,  . 

300 

1,680 

300 

250 

1,400 

250 

1,400 

280 

1,560 

280 

1,560 

Sandy  Lick,  . 

22-5 

9,450 

231 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

Daguscahonda, . 

213 

15,115 

202 

237 

7, 1 10 

244 

7,320 

250 

7,500 

261 

7,830 

St.  Mary’s,  ...... 

214 

11,856 

214 

238 

11,508 

240 

11,424 

238 

11,503 

236 

11,256 

Robertsdale  Mine,  .  .  . 

400 

12,000 

431 

450 

13,500 

425 

12,750 

450 

13, 500 

400 

12,000 

Mooredale . 

210 

8,820 

207 

H0 

4,704 

140 

4,704 

169 

5,376 

150 

5,040 

McIntyre, . 

190 

6.729 

224 

142 

5,333 

140 

5,274 

145 

5,416 

143 

5,361 

McIntyre, . 

215 

11,930 

231 

160 

5,706 

170 

6,147 

156 

5,739 

158 

5,797 

McIntyre,  . 

157 

14,998 

143 

150 

5,936 

153 

6,0>9 

175 

6,153 

158 

6, 184 

Clermont, . 

220 

14,720 

220 

325 

7, 175 

286 

6,578 

275 

6,325 

280 

6,440 

Antrim,  . 

Antrim, . 

265 

8,745 

272 

219 

6,132 

207 

5,796 

204 

5,712 

205 

5,740 

Fall  Brook, . 

215 

6,450 

210 

160 

3,840 

155 

3,720 

160 

3,840 

165 

3,960 

Fall  Brook, . 

245 

8,575 

245 

145 

3,770 

150 

3,900 

155 

4,030 

150 

3, 900 

Arnot, . 

312 

25,370 

296 

175 

5,600 

160 

5.120 

200 

6,400 

200 

7,040 

Arnot, . 

537 

21,480 

438 

180 

5, 700 

170 

5, 440 

107 

4,280 

140 

4,430 

Arnot,  . 

473 

30,7 15 

480 

680 

16,320 

706 

16,944 

590 

14, 160 

644 

15,456 

Morris  Run,  . 

330 

29,700 

333 

120 

6.000 

130 

6,500 

130 

6,500 

120 

6,000 

Morris  Run,  . 

320 

41.600 

327 

130 

5,200 

130 

5,200 

140 

5,600 

130 

5,200 

Morris  Run,  . 

340 

30,600 

340 

150 

6,000 

140 

5,600 

150 

6, 000 

140 

5,600 

X 
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Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania _ Continued. 


Ventilation. 

Location. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH 

WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

!  Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet.  , 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Average  number  of  j 
feet  passing  out  per  ! 
month. 

160 

64 

600 

38,400 

6C0 

38, 400 

400 

25,600 

400 

25,600 

32,000 

Barclay,  Bradford  county. 

152 

72 

370 

26,640 

320 

23.010 

320 

23,040 

310 

22,360 

23,760 

do.  do. 

165 

64 

400 

25, 600 

400 

25,600 

310 

19, 840 

300 

19,200 

22,310 

do.  do. 

197 

36 

240 

8,640 

260 

9, 360 

250 

9,000 

310 

8,640 

8,910 

40 

230 

300 

320 

190 

Porterville,  Blair  county. 

145 

352 

52 

18,304 

74 

26,048 

68 

23,936 

58 

20,416 

22,196 

Bennington,  Blair  county. 

93 

38 

365 

13.870 

362 

13,756 

368 

13,984 

368 

13, 984 

13,898 

Johnstown,  Cambria  county. 

66 

61 

360 

21,960 

362 

22,080 

359 

21, 8.(9 

365 

22,965 

22,050 

do.  do. 

44 

31 

112 

3,472 

110 

3,:yo 

113 

4,353 

119 

3,689 

3,518 

do.  do. 

61 

30 

130 

3,900 

138 

4,410 

140 

4,420 

132 

3,960 

4,050 

do.  do. 

Ben’s  Creek,  Cambria  county. 

247 

36 

470 

16,460 

440 

15,440 

430 

15,050 

480 

16, 800 

15,935 

Lloydsville,  Cambria  county. 

156 

42 

225 

9,450 

240 

10,080 

235 

9,870 

220 

9, 180 

9,895 

Mount  Hope,  Cameron  co. 

376 

34 

400 

13,610 

408 

13,892 

418 

14,225 

337 

11,481 

13, 302 

Snow  Shoe,  Centre  county. 

278 

41 

293 

12,021 

311 

12,775 

301 

12,377 

293 

12,021 

12,798 

do.  do. 

260 

36 

340 

13,312 

340 

13,312 

350 

13,662 

340 

18,312 

13, 460 

Goss  Run,  Clearfield  county. 

330 

48 

190 

10,759 

200 

11,222 

210 

11,664 

190 

10,752 

10,  ,850 

Mapleton,  Clear  Held  county. 

210 

40 

350 

14,000 

400 

16, 000 

300 

12,000 

400 

16,600 

14,500 

Sterling,  Clearfield  county. 

240 

50 

410 

20,000 

350 

17,500 

300 

15,000 

400 

20,060 

20,000 

do.  do. 

60 

56 

150 

8,400 

120 

6,720 

130 

7.2-0 

150 

8,400 

7,  800 

215 

30 

560 

16,800 

550 

16,5i  0 

600 

18,000 

550 

16,500 

16,950 

Goss  Run,  Clearfield  county. 

185 

27 

660 

17,820 

700 

18,900 

710 

18,900 

710 

19,170 

18,617 

do.  do. 

323 

36 

640 

23, 040 

650 

23,400 

640 

23,440 

650 

23,400 

23,220 

do.  do. 

98 

15 

600 

9,000 

580 

8,700 

600 

9,000 

700 

10,500 

9,630 

Iloutzdale,  Clearfield  county. 

218 

«i 

300 

13,200 

250 

11,000 

260 

11,440 

250 

11,(00 

12, 650 

Sobieski,  Clearfield  county. 

“» 

30 

200 

6, 000 

225 

6,750 

230 

6.900 

230 

6, 9(0 

6,(97 

Glenwood,  Clearfield  county. 

45 

28 

360 

11,032 

150 

5,152 

160 

5,432 

140 

4, 872 

6.  622 

Laurel  Run,  Clearfield  co. 

37 

25 

40 

1,850 

70 

2,600 

25 

1,475 

75 

2,725 

2,725 

Decatur,  Clearfield  county. 

260 

56 

300 

1,660 

300 

1,680 

3i'0 

1,680 

3(0 

1,680 

1,630 

Du  Bois,  Clearfield  county. 

231 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

250 

10, 500 

225 

9,450 

9,890 

do.  do. 

248 

30 

485 

14,550 

490 

14,700 

515 

15,450 

519 

15,570 

15,065 

Daguscahonda,  Elk  county. 

238 

48 

215 

11,904 

213 

11,808 

214 

11,856 

210 

11,664 

11,808 

St.  Mary's,  Elk  county. 

431 

» 

425 

12, 750 

400 

12,000 

450 

13,500 

425 

12,750 

12,700 

Robertsdale.  Huntingdon  co. 

147 

30 

220 

6,600 

209 

6,3(0 

205 

6, 150 

230 

6,900 

6,800 

Mooredale,  Huntingdon  co. 

142 

23 

215 

10, 439 

210 

10, 235 

207 

10,113 

213 

10,357 

10,286 

McIntyre,  Lycoming  county. 

161 

25 

155 

13,792 

263 

14, 165 

225 

12,  396 

240 

13,094 

13,361 

do  do. 

154 

42 

240 

15,276 

245 

15,548 

220 

14,190 

245 

15,548 

15,140 

do.  do. 

291 

40 

285 

11,400 

270 

10,800 

258 

10, 320 

266 

10, 640 

10,790 

Clermont.  McKean  county. 

35 

530 

18,550 

520 

17,200 

5  ft) 

17, 850 

500 

17,500 

17,775 

Antrim,  Tioga  county. 

208 

27 

378 

10,206 

370 

9,990 

350 

9, 450 

375 

10, 125 

9,942 

do.  do. 

160 

30 

275 

6,750 

225 

6, 750 

235 

7, 550 

230 

6,900 

6,8V2 

Fall  Brook,  Tioga  county. 

150 

60 

225 

16,500 

280 

16,800 

290 

17, 400 

280 

16,800 

16,875 

do.  do. 

138 

42 

829 

34,818 

590 

24,780 

393 

16,406 

841 

35, 322 

27,831 

Arnot,  Tioga  county. 

149 

40 

350  I 

14,000 

528 

21, 120 

393 

13,720 

465 

18.600 

14,360 

do.  do. 

655 

70  | 

447 

31,290 

455 

31,850 

447 

31,290 

429 

30, 030 

31,115 

do.  do. 

125 

72  | 

.  650  , 

46,800 

680 

48,960 

680 

48,960 

670 

48, 240 

47,680 

Morris  Run,  Tioga  county. 

133 

66 

660 

43,560 

650 

42,900 

680 

44,880 

650 

42, 90 

42  930 

do.  do. 

145 

52  1 

1 

680 

35,360 

630 

32,760 

700 

36, 400 

680 

35,360 

34, 670 

do.  do. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power ,  Capacity ,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vayiia,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal  —  bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope. 

Drift. 

Shaft. 

6 

Furnace. 

Number  of  headings. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Barclay,  . 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

2 

Barclay,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Barclay,  . . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

,  _ 

Barclay.  .  .  ... 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Carbon  Run,  . 

Schraeder  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Porter,  . 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co., 

do. 

1 

3 

Bennington  Shaft,  .... 

Blair  Inm  and  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

l 

7 

2 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  .  . 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  ... 

do. 

1 

i 

6 

Blast  Furnace  Mine,  .  . 

do.  do.  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Conemaugh, . 

do.  do . 

do. 

1 

1 

Woodvale, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Lloydville  Mine . 

Bell’s  G  »p  Railroad  Company, 

do. 

1 

l 

Sonman,  . 

Dysart&Co..  .  .  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

Mosliinnon, . 

Mosliannon  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

2 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

R.  H.  Powell  &  Co., . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

7 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

Sterling,  No.  2, . 

do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

Penn, . 

Reakirt  Brothers  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

3 

Webster, . 

Webster  Coal  Company,  Limited 

do. 

1 

1 

Webster,  ...  ... 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Ocean . 

Whitehead  &  Co. .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Excelsior . 

Fisher  Brothers  &  Miller,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

Goss  Hun,  ... 

Berwind,  White  &  Co.,  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

4 

Mapleton,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Laun  1  Run,  . 

Nutt  ill.  Bacon  &  Co . 

Bitu  minous, 

1 

1 

3 

Decatur, . 

Decatur  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Glen  wood, . 

Campbell  Brothers,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Morrisdale, . 

R.  it.  Wigton,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Sandy  Lick, . 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Snow  Shoe, . 

Bellefonle  &  Snow  Shoe  It.  B.  Co. 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Snow  Shoe, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Mt.  Hope, . 

C.  Elias  &  Co.,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

St.  Mary’s, 

St.  Ma  v’s  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

1 

Daguscahonda,  . 

N.  W.  Mining  &  Exchange  Co., 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Daguseahonda,  . 

•  1  o .  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Daguscahonda,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Moored  ale, . 

Reakirt  Brothers  &  Co . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

3 

Robert  sd  ale, . 

Roc  hill  Iron  and  Coal  Company 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Buttsville, . 

J.  E.  Butts.  .... 

Bituminous, 

1 

Clermont,  . 

Buffalo  Coal  Company.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Antrim,  . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Antrim,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Fall  Brook, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

21 

Arnot,  .  .  . 

Blosshurg  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

A  mot,  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Arnot,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

13 
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respective  Colleries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  May,  1879. 


j  Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners  -boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Venti 

1ST  WEEK. 

LATION. 

2d  week. 

i 

3d  week. 

N umber  of  openings. 

Inlet-size  of— sq.  leet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  1 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

240 

60 

74 

374 

60 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

72 

170 

12,240 

260 

18,720 

160 

11,520 

38 

200 

7, 600 

160 

6,080 

180 

6,840 

115 

25 

25 

165 

15 

6 

7,500 

2 

: : : 

. . . 

.... 

2 

2 

1 

20 

2 

45 

12 

24 

81 

12 

2 

3, 424 

2 

40 

320 

11,280 

260 

8,400 

220 

8,800 

3 

108 

7 

123 

13 

48 

184 

19 

8,200 

2 

140 

158 

22, 155 

171 

24,000 

190 

26, 400 

160 

30 

65 

255 

39 

12, 874 

2 

90 

99 

8,910 

96 

8,640 

95 

8,550 

2 

80 

2 

16 

3 

8 

27 

6 

i 

684 

2 

88 

125 

11,000 

128 

11,264 

15 

3 

2 

20 

i 

1 

944 

2 

36 

92 

3,312 

95 

3,420 

90 

3,240 

.  . 

23 

2 

2 

27 

2 

1 

1,591 

2 

35 

112 

3.020 

109 

3,850 

116 

4,060 

70 

4 

20 

94 

17 

5,000 

2 

36 

360 

12,600 

380 

13,300 

350 

12,250 

40 

5 

5 

50 

4 

i 

2,000 

2 

54 

171 

8,104 

178 

8,110 

180 

8,355 

35 

5 

4 

44 

4 

1 

2, 964 

2 

56 

220 

12,320 

225 

12, 600 

190 

10,640 

1 

12 

1 

190 

15 

26 

231 

16 

11,563 

2 

72 

300 

14,400 

175 

12,700 

230 

16,  .560 

2 

36 

200 

10,800 

280 

10,080 

290 

10,440 

40 

2 

4 

46 

3 

3,439 

2 

40 

140 

5,600 

180 

7,2CO 

120 

4,800 

40 

6 

4 

50 

5 

2 

3,382 

2 

48 

ICO 

4,080 

80 

4,040 

78 

3,740 

136 

34 

30 

200 

7 

2 

6,290 

2 

46 

290 

13,340 

260 

11,960 

270 

12,420 

2 

45 

270 

12,150 

240 

10, 800 

2.50 

11,250 

250 

20 

25 

295 

16 

4 

16,500 

2 

61 

400 

24,400 

420 

25,620 

400 

25, 100 

160 

12 

20 

192 

8 

8 

11,000 

2 

64 

260 

15, 440 

265 

16,960 

250 

15,000 

76 

21 

13 

110 

6 

7,227 

2 

56 

190 

12, 560 

185 

12,289 

200 

13, 104 

36 

6 

9 

51 

5 

2 

2 

42 

150 

7, 770 

140 

7,350 

160 

8, 190 

27 

8 

6 

41 

3 

3 

2 

24 

100 

4,556 

150 

6,256 

130 

5,576 

25 

6 

2 

33 

3 

2 

36 

70 

3,749 

40 

2,664 

30 

2,304 

23 

2 

3 

28 

2 

.  . 

1,639 

2 

30 

175 

5,250 

185 

5. 550 

160 

4,800 

79 

16 

16 

111 

7 

4 

9,037 

2 

36 

100 

6,206 

112 

6,586 

90 

4,806 

1 

.  . 

1 

50 

3 

7 

60 

6 

2 

4, 000 

2 

42 

250 

10,500 

250 

10, 500 

225 

9,450 

21 

7 

4 

32 

3 

1,710 

2 

33 

369 

12,203 

311 

11.596 

311 

11,596 

40 

14 

7 

61 

4 

5,209 

2 

47 

243 

11,697 

272 

13,094 

263 

12,628 

50 

5 

6 

61 

5 

1 

3,500 

2 

40 

2C0 

10,425 

190 

9,903 

210 

11,947 

80 

20 

10 

110 

2 

3 

6,669 

2 

54 

205 

12, 852 

202 

12,690 

205 

12,852 

2 

30 

233 

7, 0C0 

267 

8,000 

267 

8,000 

1 

25 

2 

90 

10 

4 

104 

6 

2 

7,100 

2 

30 

200 

3,000 

115 

3.500 

200 

4,000 

2 

17 

177 

3,000 

235 

4,000 

235 

4,000 

25 

3 

2 

30 

2 

930 

2 

42 

200 

8,400 

180 

7,560 

185 

7,770 

177 

15 

14 

206 

16 

5 

8, 005 

2 

30 

350 

10,500 

375 

11,250 

400 

12,000 

« 

7 

23 

73 

10 

2 

2,522 

2 

36 

195 

9,420 

201 

7,236 

197 

7,092 

105 

7 

13 

125 

7 

7,567 

2  1 

40 

300 

30 

121 

451 

28 

15,863 

2 

33 

490 

16,170 

495 

16,335  i 

490 

16,170 

30 

9 

11 

50 

9 

2,181 

2 

30 

215 

6, 450 

210  | 

6,300  ! 

200 

6,000 

39 

16 

19 

74 

11 

3, 330 

2 

35 

255 

8, 925 

245 

8,575 

250 

8,750 

251 

109 

76 

436 

56 

1 

2 

42 

751 

31,542 

956  1 

39, 152 

895 

36,790 

40 

483  1 

19,320 

250  f 

10,000 

357 

14,280 

65 

447 

29,055 

465 

30,225 

449 

29,185 

2 

40 

2 

75 

35 

25 

135 

16 

7,225 

2 

90 

350 

31,500 

400 

36,000  ! 

310 

3,600 

60 

40 

30 

130 

15 

5,190 

2 

130 

350  ! 

45, 500 

400 

52,000 

389 

49,400 

1 

20 

1 

114 

68 

25 

207 

19  1 

1 

8, 450 

2 

90 

360 

32,400 

340 

3,600 

380 

44,200 

624  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  oe  Colliery. 

4th  week. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
month  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’ g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  lace  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 
or  near  face  of  liead’g. 

Barclay, . 

100 

4,800 

160 

7,680 

1!0 

5,280 

150 

7,250 

Barclay . 

100 

4,800 

110 

5, 280 

120 

5,790 

100 

4,800 

Barclay, . 

200 

14,400 

197 

260 

10, 400 

140 

7,200 

200 

8,0C0 

230 

9,200 

Barclay, . 

160 

6,080 

175 

160 

7,680 

100 

4,8G0 

160 

7,680 

130 

6,240 

Carbon  Run,  ..... 

Carbon  Run,  . 

Carbon  Run, . 

109 

1,308 

119 

1,128 

129 

1,548 

129 

1,548 

Carbon  Run, . 

57 

590 

69 

690 

69. 

690 

69 

690 

Porter,  . 

340 

13, 600 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

205 

28,800 

181 

136 

6,500 

142 

6,800 

150 

7, 400 

158 

7,600 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  . 

97 

8,730 

97 

95 

4,750 

92 

4,600 

90 

4,500 

94 

4,700 

Blast-Furnace  Mine,  . 

126 

64 

6,144 

65 

6,240 

Conemaugh,  ..... 

96 

3,456 

93 

43 

1,720 

44 

1,760 

40 

1,600 

50 

2,220 

Woodvale,  . 

114 

3,499 

113 

63 

2,720 

60 

2,400 

65 

2, 600 

65 

2,600 

Lloydville  Mine,  .... 

470 

16,450 

390 

250 

8,750 

240 

8,400 

210 

7,350 

260 

9,100 

Sonnian,  . 

182 

9, 302 

Moshannon,  .... 

210 

11,760 

210 

200 

10,000 

225 

11,250 

200 

10,000 

225 

11,250 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

240 

17,280 

211 

210 

8,400 

120 

4,320 

220 

10,560 

180 

8,640 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

350 

12,6Q0 

305 

200 

6,000 

180 

5,400 

200 

6,000 

230 

6,900 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .  .  . 

150 

6,000 

162 

70 

4,200 

85 

5,600 

75 

3,750 

100 

5,000 

Penn,  . 

104 

4,992 

96 

75 

2,625 

70 

2,450 

70 

2,450 

80 

2,800 

Webster, . 

280 

12, 880 

275 

190 

7, 600 

200 

8,000 

180 

7,200 

170 

6,800 

Webster, . 

260 

11,700 

255 

220 

9,240 

210 

8,820 

200 

8, 400 

280 

9,240 

Ocean,  . 

420 

25,620 

412 

Excelsior, . 

260 

15,440 

258 

340 

18,440 

345 

19,320 

335 

18,760 

340 

18,440 

Goss  Run, . 

175 

11,746 

192 

230 

11,181 

240 

12,203 

220 

10, 769 

210 

10,357 

Mapleton, . 

150 

7,770 

150 

360 

12, 400 

370 

12,720 

380 

12, 856 

360 

12,560 

Laurel  Run,  . 

150 

6,256 

132 

80 

4,560 

85 

4.476 

80 

4,560 

100 

5,360 

Decatur,  . 

20 

19,144 

40 

90 

3, 968 

70 

3, 320 

40 

2, 368 

50 

2,688 

Glenwood, . 

190 

5, 700 

177 

90 

2,160 

95 

228 

120 

2,280 

110 

264 

Morrisdale, . 

90 

4,836 

97 

Sandy  Lick,  . 

255 

9,450 

230 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,760 

225 

9, 450 

Snoe  Shoe, . 

340 

11,245 

368 

399 

11,385 

360 

10,805 

379 

11,389 

360 

10, 803 

Snoe  Shoe, . 

265 

12,628 

246 

263 

11,313 

282 

12, 147 

272 

11,730 

253 

10, 896 

Mount.  Hope, . 

195 

10,640 

199 

155 

3,875 

150 

3,375 

165 

4, 125 

155 

3,875 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

204 

12,798 

204 

208 

11,568 

206 

11,472 

205 

11,424 

203 

11,328 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

317 

9,500 

271 

200 

6,000 

250 

7,500 

250 

7,500 

280 

8,500 

1  )aguscahonda, . 

100 

3,000 

114 

Daguscahonda, . 

206 

3,500 

213 

730 

2, 500 

175 

3,500 

150 

3,000 

150 

3,000 

Mooredale, . 

195 

8,190 

190 

160 

5,776 

140 

4, 704 

120 

4,032 

130 

4,368 

Robertsdale . 

400 

12,000 

381 

350 

10,500 

375 

17,250 

400 

12,000 

400 

12,000 

Buttsville, . 

204 

7, 340 

199 

Clermont, . 

205 

7,625 

354 

8,850 

285 

7,125 

290 

7,250 

Antrim,  . 

Antrim,  ...  .  . 

488 

16,104 

490 

300 

7, 500 

305 

7,625 

300 

7,  .500 

295 

7,375 

Fall  Brook, . 

220 

6,600 

211 

170 

4,080 

160 

3,840 

165 

3,960 

170 

4,080 

Fall  Brook, . 

260 

9,100 

252 

160 

4,160 

150 

?,900 

155 

4,030 

165 

4,290 

Arnot,  . 

750 

31,542 

839 

447 

14,304 

429 

13,728 

278 

8,896 

250 

8,000 

Arnot, . 

410 

16,400 

375 

125 

5, 000 

143 

5,720 

196 

7,810 

286 

11,440 

Arnot, . 

411 

26,713 

443 

608 

14,592 

630 

15, 120 

620 

14,880 

527 

12,648 

Morris  Run,  . 

400 

36,000 

373 

130 

6,500 

150 

7,500 

140 

7,000 

150 

7,500 

Morris  Run,  . 

350 

45,500 

370 

130 

5,200 

160 

6,400 

150 

6,000 

140 

5,600 

Morris  Run,  . 

385 

34,650 

366 

150 

6,000 

130 

5,200 

160 

6,400 

170 

6,800 

Leo.  Doc.J  Coal — Bituminous. 

Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania.— Continued 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  week. 

4TH 

WEEK. 

Location. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of—  sq.  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing  ! 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  | 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  ! 
per  minute  passing  1 

out. 

<*■«  u 

C  V 

A 

t-  u 

-  o 

=  Z? 

"3 

CO 

»  5  ~* 

III 

130 

64 

260 

16,640 

250 

16,000 

255 

16,320 

325 

!  20,900 

17, 465 

107 

72 

305 

21,960 

300 

21,600 

330 

23,760 

210 

15, LOO 

20,590 

207 

64 

250 

15,900 

210 

13,440 

200 

12,400 

250 

15,900 

14,410 

137 

36 

260 

9,360 

200 

7,200 

210 

7, 560 

230 

8,280 

8,100 

315 

379 

11,938 

309 

9,733 

329 

10,363 

449 

14,143 

11,544 

Carbon  Run,  do. 

50 

189 

9,4-50 

199 

9,950 

189 

9,4-50 

199 

9,9-50 

9,700 

1,54b 

91 

299 

27,209 

409 

37,219 

319 

29,029 

219 

19,929 

25,846 

690 

30 

309 

9,270 

279 

8,370 

289 

8, 670 

299 

8,970 

8,820 

40 

360 

14,400 

300 

12,000 

250 

10,000 

360 

14,400 

13,390 

146 

3o2 

59 

21,000 

55 

19,000 

63 

22,  OttO 

68 

24, 000 

21,562 

Bennington,  do. 

93 

38 

368 

13,980 

365 

13,870 

360 

13,680 

365 

13,870 

13,851 

64 

61 

355 

21,685 

360 

21,960 

21,807 

44 

39 

110 

3,410 

114 

3,534 

108 

3,348 

118 

3,638 

3,487 

63 

30 

135 

4,050 

128 

3,840 

136 

4,080 

134 

4,020 

3,997 

240 

36 

400 

14,000 

420 

14,700 

400 

14,000 

536 

18,550 

15,312 

Lloydsville,  do. 

28 

211 

7,801 

231 

7,108 

206 

8,600 

3-53 

8,610 

Sonman,  do. 

10625 

44 

360 

15,810 

340 

14,960 

300 

13,200 

350 

15,400 

14,8-50 

Moshannon,  Clearfield  eo. 

182 

80 

200 

16, 000 

220 

17,600 

180 

14,400 

250 

20,000 

19,640 

Sterling,  Clearfield  countv. 

201 

60 

200 

12,000 

240 

14, 460 

210 

12,600 

300 

18,000 

18,980  1 

do.  do. 

82 

72 

80 

5,570 

75 

5,400 

70 

5,040 

90 

6,480 

5,640 

.  78 

15 

290 

9,000 

550 

8,250 

560 

8, 400 

600 

9,000 

8,760 

Iloutzdale,  do. 

185 

27 

720 

19,440 

680 

18,360 

660 

17,820 

730 

19,710 

18,832 

212 

30 

580 

17,400 

560 

16, 800 

540 

16,200 

590 

17,700 

17,025 

45 

530 

23, 850 

500 

22,500 

520 

23,400 

520 

23,400 

23,387 

310 

36 

660 

23,760 

665 

23,940 

660 

23,760 

665 

21,940 

28,000 

236 

36 

350 

13, 6' 2 

320 

12,614 

330 

12,963 

320 

12,614 

13,280 

367 

48 

200 

11,232 

210 

11,664 

230 

12,384 

220 

12, 124 

11,851 

Osceola  Mills,  do. 

86 

28 

150 

5, 152 

220 

7,112 

110 

4,0*2 

150 

5, 152 

5,162 

Laurel  Run,  do. 

62 

25 

100 

3,350 

80 

2,850 

40 

2,850 

30 

1,600 

2,412 

103 

30 

200 

6,000 

225 

6, 750 

230 

6,900 

230 

6,900 

6,637 

Glenwood,  do. 

40 

110 

3,481 

120 

3,611 

100 

3, 151 

90 

2,921 

3,291 

Morrlsdale,  do. 

200 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,500 

225 

9, 450 

225 

9,450 

10,000 

Du  Bois,  do. 

367 

31 

389 

13,290 

398 

13,562 

408 

13,892 

424 

14,426 

15,788 

Snow  Shoe,*  Centre  county. 

2b4 

41 

292 

11,980 

311 

17,000 

301 

12,577 

292 

11,980 

12,278 

156 

41 

225 

9,4-50 

240 

10,080 

235 

9,870 

220 

9,180 

9, 895 

Cameron,  Cameron  county. 

205 

54 

203 

11,744 

200 

12,036 

203 

12,741 

202 

12,690 

12,553 

St..  Mary’s,  Elk  county. 

245 

30 

465 

14,000 

500 

15,000 

485 

14,500 

515 

15,500 

14,680 

Daguscahonda,  Elk  county. 

150 

20 

250 

5,000 

265 

5,300 

5,680 

do.  do. 

137 

30 

225 

6,750 

200 

4,000 

210 

6,300 

225 

6,4-50 

6,160 

Moredale,  Huntingdon  co. 

381 

30 

400 

12,000 

400 

12,000 

450 

13, 500 

450 

13,500 

12,750 

Robertsdale,  do. 

36 

285 

10,260 

293 

10,548 

290 

10,440 

300 

10x800 

10, 360 

Buttsville,  McKean  county. 

7,712 

40 

258 

10, 320 

266 

10,640 

248 

9,920 

260 

10,400 

10,320 

Clermont.  do. 

35 

800 

28,000 

775 

27,125 

770 

26,950 

790 

27,660 

27,431 

Antrim,  Tioga  county. 

300 

27 

495 

13, 365 

490 

13,230 

492 

13,280 

500 

13,500 

13,344 

do.  do. 

166 

30 

235 

7,050 

230 

6,900 

220 

6,600 

235 

7,050 

6,900 

Fall  Brook,  do. 

150 

60 

350 

21,000 

320 

19,200 

340 

20,400 

325 

19,500 

20,025 

do.  do. 

351 

72 

268 

19,096 

302 

21,744 

312 

22,464 

196 

14,112 

19,354 

Arnot,  do. 

187 

40 

411 

16,440 

483 

19,320 

501 

20,040 

501 

20,040 

18,960 

do.  do. 

596 

70 

420 

29,400 

428 

27,960 

430 

30, 100 

365 

25,550 

28,762 

do.  do. 

143 

72 

620 

44,640 

810 

58,320 

600 

43,200 

812 

58,464 

53,260 

Morris  Run.  do. 

146 

66 

620 

40,920 

800 

52,800 

790 

52, 140 

670 

44,220 

49,620 

153 

52 

750 

39,000 

690 

35,880 

690 

35,380 

700 

36,400 

35,790 

do.  do. 

40  Statistics. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics, 


[No.  8 , 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 
1  vania,  for  the  Month 


Najik  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope. 

Drift. 

Shaft. 

Fan. 

Furnace. 

Number  of  headings. 

Pumps— how  many. 

Barclay,  ....... 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Barclay, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Barclay, . . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Barclay, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Porter, . 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co. ,  .  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

3 

Bennington  Shaft, 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Rolling-Mill  Mine, 

Cambria  Iron  Company, . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

Conemaugli,  .... 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Woodvale, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Lloydsville,  .... 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Mount  Hope,  .... 

Mount  Hope  Coal  Company,  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Moshannon,  .... 

Moshannon  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .  . 

Robert  Hare  Powell  &  Co.,  .  .  , 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

7 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

7 

W ebster,  . 

Webster  Coal  Company,  Limited, 

do. 

1 

1 

Webster, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Excelsior,  . 

Fisher  Bro.  &  Miller,  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Goss  Run, . 

Berwind,  White*  Co., . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

4 

Eureka, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Mapleton, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Rural  Run, . 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co., . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

4 

Decatur,  . 

Decatur  Coal  Company, . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Morrisdale, . 

R.  B.  Wigton,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Glenwood, . 

Coulter  &  Huff, . 

do. 

1 

i 

4 

St.  Mary’s, . 

St.  Mary’s  Coai  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

Cascade,  . 

Kaul  &  flail,  .  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Dag  u  scab  on  da,  .  . 

N.  W.  Mining  and  Exchange  Co. 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Daguscalionda,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Daguscalionda,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Robertsdale,  .  .  .  . 

Rockhill  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

Semi-bitum, 

1 

1 

4 

Mooredale, . 

Reakirt  Bro.  &Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

McIntyre, . 

McIntyre  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Buttsville, . 

•J.  E.  Butts,  agent, . .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

Fall  Brook, . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

5 

Fall  Brook, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

21 

1 

Antrim,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Antrim,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Morris  Run,  ... 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Morris  Run,  .  .  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Morris  Run,  .  .  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

13 

Leg.  Doc.] 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third,  Bituminous  District  of  Pennsi/l- 
of  June ,  1879. 


Number  of  engines. 

Horsepower, 

Boilers— how  many. 

fl 

a 

1 

«n 

u 

s 

© 

u 

0) 

B 

3 

25 

Number  ol  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  Inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  In  tons. 

Vejjti 

1ST  WEEK. 

LATION. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— sq.  ft. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

+3  © 

©  _ 

3 

•§! 

3  u 

V  ft 
- 

©  j= 
u  bcJ 

Oea 

■2-sa 

3  cn  — 

3  rJ 
*a3 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

©  *J 

—  tn 

3® 

o« 

t-  u+S 

©  ~  v 

H 

3  « 

fc&3 

2 

2 

250 

61 

74 

385 

60 

7 

2 

•  . 

2 

72 

200 

14,400 

150 

10,800 

200 

14,400 

2 

38 

240 

9,120 

240 

9,120 

200 

7,600 

1 

20 

2 

44 

15 

16 

75 

12 

2 

3,225 

2 

40 

360 

14,400 

210 

8.400 

200 

8,000 

3 

108 

7 

126 

12 

48 

186 

21 

1 

8,400 

2 

140 

200 

28,800 

180 

25,200 

150 

21,000 

•  • 

162 

30 

65 

257 

38 

12,698 

2 

90 

95 

8,550 

88 

7,920 

99 

8,190 

13 

4 

2 

19 

1 

1 

990 

2 

36 

95 

3,420 

90 

3,210 

96 

8,456 

•  • 

24 

4 

3 

3) 

2 

1 

1,675 

2 

3-5 

110 

3, 850 

114 

.3,990 

120 

3,990 

1 

1 

76 

4 

14 

94 

18 

•  • 

.  .  .  . 

2 

33 

500 

16,100 

380 

12,360 

450 

14,580 

• 

25 

3 

5 

33 

5 

1 

1,000 

2 

41 

200 

10,425 

190 

9,903 

210 

10,947 

36 

6 

4 

46 

4 

1 

3,114 

2 

56 

240 

13, 440 

280 

15,660 

300 

16, 800 

2 

41 

300 

12, 300 

290 

11,890 

290 

11,890 

1 

12 

1 

180 

30 

34 

244 

12,710 

2 

40 

300 

12,000 

250 

10,600 

280 

11,200 

40 

3 

5 

48 

4 

3,248 

2 

40 

200 

8,000 

190 

7,600 

200 

8,000 

187 

33 

23 

243 

9 

4 

10,458  | 

2 

44 

220 

10, 120 

2<»  i 

9,200 

2J5 

9,  430 

44 

210 

9,450 

200 

9, 000 

190 

8,550 

140 

15 

20 

175 

11 

8 

11,000 

2 

61 

220 

14,080 

225 

14,510 

220 

14,080 

100 

21 

11 

132 

10 

7,624 

2 

56 

190 

12,560 

185 

12, ‘280 

200 

13, 104 

49 

13 

6 

68 

7 

3,223 

2 

60 

175 

12,480 

39 

6 

9 

54 

5 

2 

... 

2 

42 

220 

10,412 

250 

11,000 

300 

11,212 

27 

7 

6 

40 

4 

3 

4,464 

2 

34 

30 

2, 136 

50 

2,856 

150 

6,256 

70 

8 

2 

80 

3 

2,877 

2 

36 

50 

3,024 

40 

2,664 

100 

4,824 

91 

24 

16 

131 

7 

4 

9,424 

2 

48 

70 

5,136 

110 

7,056 

90 

6,096 

20 

2 

2 

24 

1 

1 

1,300 

2 

35 

175 

6, 125 

190 

6,659 

210 

7,350 

• 

75 

10 

8 

93 

2 

3 

59,000 

2 

54 

202 

12,690 

200 

12, 360 

204 

12,798 

1 

20 

1 

20 

10 

6 

36 

1,648 

2 

42 

130 

5,460 

140 

5, 184 

160 

6,720 

1 

35 

2 

HO 

20 

3 

163 

6 

2 

10,084  ! 

2 

30 

275 

8,250 

250 

7,500 

260 

7,800 

2 

15 

280 

4,200 

275 

2, 625 

275 

4,125 

30 

150 

4,650 

157 

4,725 

150 

4,500 

174 

6 

22 

202 

21 

3 

8,378 

2 

30 

400 

12,000 

375 

11,250 

450 

13,500 

• 

•  . 

32 

3 

2 

37 

2 

1,574 

2 

42 

180 

7,560 

175 

7,350 

170 

7,  140 

12 

1 

7 

20 

3 

900 

2 

78 

•  • 

45 

7 

23 

75 

10 

2 

2,008 

2 

36 

189 

6,804 

200 

7,200 

203 

7,308 

30 

13 

15 

58 

9 

1,926 

2 

30 

220 

6,600 

225 

6, 750 

235 

7, 050 

36 

15 

19 

70 

10 

2,438 

2 

35 

260 

9,100 

270 

9,4.50 

265 

9,275 

• 

•  . 

300 

30 

121 

451 

28 

15,482 

2 

33 

490 

16,170 

4S0 

16,104 

490 

16,170 

2 

40 

2 

75 

35 

25 

135 

16 

9,889 

2 

90 

380 

34,200 

400 

36, 000 

370 

33,300 

60 

40 

30 

130 

15 

6,182 

2 

130 

380 

49,400 

400 

52,000 

375 

48,750 

1 

20 

1 

120 

68 

25 

213 

19 

10,722 

2 

90 

380 

34,200 

375  j 

33,750 

360 

32,400 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

ft 

4TH  week. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3D  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
month  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  faceot  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

N  umber  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’ g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Barclay,  . 

100 

4,800 

120 

5,160 

140 

6,720 

120 

5,760 

Barclay,  . 

160 

6,400 

160 

6,400 

100 

4,000 

200 

8,000 

Barclay,  . 

210 

15,120 

190 

200 

8,000 

190 

7,600 

190 

7,600 

220 

8, 800 

Barclay,  ........ 

280 

10,640 

240 

160 

6,400 

200 

8,000 

160 

6,400 

180 

7,200 

Porter, . 

340 

12, 600 

309 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  . 

190 

27,000 

180 

166 

8,000 

150 

7,200 

145 

6,900 

155 

7,600 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  . 

96 

8,640 

95 

92 

4,600 

90 

4,500 

95 

4,750 

93 

4,650 

Conemaugh, . 

94 

3,800 

95 

45 

1,800 

40 

1,600 

44 

1,760 

45 

1,800 

AVoodvale, . 

115 

4,025 

112 

60 

2,400 

64 

2,560 

62 

2,480 

65 

2,600 

Lloydsville, . 

430 

13,920 

439 

240 

8, 400 

260 

9,100 

270 

9,450 

250 

8,750 

Mount  Hope, . 

195 

10, 165 

199 

155 

3,875 

130 

3,750 

163 

4,125 

153 

3,875 

Moshannon,  . 

290 

16,240 

277 

220 

10, 120 

300 

13,800 

320 

14,720 

300 

13,800 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

320 

13,120 

308 

100 

5,000 

120 

6,600 

100 

5,500 

80 

4,000 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

240 

9,600 

280 

100 

6, 0C0 

100 

6,000 

70 

4,200 

100 

6,000 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .... 

220 

8,800 

210 

100 

4, 500 

100 

4,500 

70 

3, 150 

80 

3,600 

Webster, . 

210 

9,660 

208 

150 

6,000 

142 

5, 680 

152 

6,080 

148 

5,920 

AVebster, . 

205 

9,225 

202 

190 

7,980 

180 

7,560 

185 

7,770 

195 

8,190 

Excelsior,  . 

225 

14,500 

247 

200 

14,400 

220 

15,840 

200 

14,400 

200 

15, 840 

Goss  Run,  . 

200 

13, 104 

192 

230 

11, 1S1 

260 

12,856 

260 

11,800 

256 

15,150 

Eureka, . 

160 

11,614 

168 

180 

5,150 

185 

5,266 

Mapleton,  . 

210 

10,130 

299 

200 

10,964 

240 

12,064 

200 

10,804 

210 

11,124 

Rural  Run, . 

70 

3, 536 

75 

20 

1,512 

25 

1,652 

80 

3,192 

50 

2,352 

Decatur, . 

30 

2,304 

55 

50 

2, 683 

50 

2, 688 

100 

4,288 

35 

2,208 

Morrisdale, . 

90 

6,096 

90 

Glenwood, . 

200 

7,000 

193 

120 

3,120 

135 

3,510 

130 

3,390 

135 

3,510 

St.  Mary’s, . 

205 

12,853 

203 

205 

11,424 

203 

11,328 

206 

11,472 

205 

11,424 

Cascade, . 

190 

7,980 

150 

140 

4,480 

150 

4,800 

160 

5,120 

160 

5,120 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

275 

8,250 

265 

160 

6,3C0 

220 

6,600 

200 

6,000 

230 

6,900 

Daguscahonda,  ... 

250 

3, 750 

270 

210 

4,200 

275 

2,625 

275 

4,125 

250 

3,7.50 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

150 

4,500 

149 

150 

4,6.50 

157 

4,725 

150 

4,500 

150 

4,500 

Robertsdale, . 

450 

13,500 

420 

425 

12,750 

390 

11,700 

450 

13,500 

465 

13,950 

Mooredale, . 

195 

8,890 

180 

110 

3,696 

105 

3,528 

100 

3, 360 

120 

4,032 

McIntyre,  . 

120 

12. 199 

120 

170 

6,556 

Buttsville, . 

189 

6,801 

195 

Pall  Brook, . 

230 

6,900 

227 

180 

4,320 

190 

4,560 

175 

4,200 

185 

4,440 

Fall  Brook,  . 

260 

9,100 

263 

175 

4,550 

185 

4,810 

180 

4,680 

175 

4,550 

Antrim, . 

Antrim,  . . 

495 

16,335 

490 

300 

7,500 

305 

7,625 

295 

7,375 

300 

7,500 

Morris  Run, . 

400 

36,000 

388 

135 

6,750 

150 

7,500 

140 

7,000 

155 

7,750 

Morris  Run,  . 

390 

50,700 

387 

140 

5,600 

150 

6,000 

155 

6,200 

160 

6,400 

Morris  Run, . 

380 

34,200 

374 

160 

6,400 

140 

5,600 

155 

6,200 

160 

6,400 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4th 

WEEK. 

Location. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

N  umber  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  ol  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  1 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  1 

out. 

Average  number  of  1 

feet  passing  out  per 

month. 

120 

64 

450 

28,800 

600 

38,400 

550 

35,000 

410 

26,240 

32, 125 

Barclay,  Bradford  countv. 

166 

72 

255 

18,360 

240 

17,280 

375 

27,000 

3:30 

23,760 

21.600 

do.  do. 

200 

64 

230 

14,720 

200 

12, 800 

400 

25,600 

350 

22,400 

18,880 

do.  do. 

175 

36 

240 

8,640 

240 

8,610 

280 

10,080 

300 

10,800 

9,5-10 

do.  do. 

54 

Porterville,  Blair  county. 

156 

352 

75 

26, 400 

62 

20,575 

60 

18,000 

63 

21,060 

25,000 

Bennington,  do. 

93 

38 

360 

13,680 

362 

13,756 

350 

13,300 

364 

13,832 

13,642 

Johnstown,  Cambria  countv. 

43 

31 

115 

3,565 

lie 

3,410 

116 

3,900 

114 

3,532 

3,526 

do.  do. 

62 

30 

130 

3,900 

135 

4,050 

T27 

3,800 

135 

4,050 

3,952 

do.  do. 

255 

36 

410 

14,350 

360 

12,600 

400 

14,000 

380 

13,000 

13,490 

Lloydsville,  do. 

136 

41 

225 

9,450 

240 

10,080 

235 

8,990 

220 

9,180 

9,895 

Mt.  Hope,  Cameron  county. 

298 

44 

260 

11,440 

320 

14,080 

330 

14,520 

340 

14,960 

13,778 

Sobieskl,  Ciearlield  county. 

101 

70 

200 

14,000 

230 

16,100 

180 

12,600 

200 

14,000 

15, 175 

Sterling,  do. 

94 

50 

200 

10,000 

230 

11,500 

220 

11,000 

180 

9,000 

10,375 

do.  do. 

95 

45 

300 

16,500 

200 

9,000 

280 

12,600 

300 

16,500 

13,400 

do.  do. 

148 

25 

650 

17,500 

630 

17,110 

660 

17,820 

700 

18,900 

17,820 

Goss  Hun,  do. 

187 

30 

500 

15,000 

480 

14,400 

490 

14,700 

540 

16, 200 

15,075 

do.  do. 

210 

36 

5.50 

19,800 

550 

19,980 

550 

19,800 

555 

19,980 

19,865 

do.  do. 

258 

36 

340 

13,312 

350 

13,800 

350 

13,662 

360 

14,111 

13,705 

do.  do. 

179 

26 

330 

9,362 

320 

9,101 

9,236 

Iloutzdale,  do. 

212 

48 

170 

9,792 

190 

10,752 

170 

9,792 

160 

9,360 

9,994 

Mapleton,  do. 

44 

28 

30 

1,792 

50 

2,352 

160 

5, 432 

70 

2,912 

3, 122 

Rural  Run,  do. 

58 

25 

2,100 

45 

1,975 

3,350 

35 

1,725 

100 

3,350 

2, 2S0 

Decatur,  do. 

18 

100 

2, 460 

120 

2,826 

110 

2,666 

110 

2,666 

2,656 

Morrisdale,  do. 

130 

60 

340 

20,400 

350 

21,000 

320 

19,200 

330 

19,800 

20,  100 

Glenwood,  do. 

204 

60 

200 

12,036 

202 

12,690 

203 

12,744 

202 

12,690 

12,510 

St.  Mary’s,  Elk  county. 

152 

24 

220 

5,280 

230 

5,520 

270 

6,480 

320 

7,SS0 

5,980 

do.  do. 

215 

30 

460 

13, 800 

480 

14,400 

475 

14,250 

475 

14,250 

14,075 

Daguscahonda,  Elk  county. 

271 

15 

310 

4,650 

3  5 

4,725 

300 

4,500 

300 

4,-500 

4,610 

do.  do. 

152 

do.  do. 

432 

30 

450 

13,500 

400 

12,000 

450 

13,500 

480 

14,400 

14,450 

Robertsdale,  Huntingdon  co. 

308 

30 

205 

6,150 

200 

6,000 

210 

6,300 

215 

6,450 

6,225 

Mooredale.  do. 

170 

42 

200 

13, 104 

13,200 

McIntyre,  Lvcoming  county. 

36 

283 

10, 188 

290 

10, 440 

297 

13,692 

270 

10, 320 

12, 120 

Buttsville,  McKean  county. 

182 

30 

245 

7,350 

250 

7,650 

240 

7,200 

250 

7,500 

7,425 

Fall  Brook,  Tioga  county. 

178 

60 

340 

20, 400 

325 

19,500 

345 

20,700 

335 

20,100 

20,175 

do.  do. 

35 

790 

27,650 

780 

27,300 

775 

27, 125 

790 

27, 650 

27,431 

Antrim,  do. 

300 

27 

490 

13,230 

495 

13,363 

490 

13,230 

500 

13,500 

13,344 

do.  do. 

145 

72 

800 

57,600 

820 

59,040 

780 

55,160 

810 

58, 320 

57, 630 

Morris  Run,  do. 

151 

66 

790 

52, 140 

820 

54, 120 

780 

51,480 

800 

52,800 

53, 160 

do.  do. 

154 

52 

780 

40, 560 

765 

39,780 

755 

39,000 

780 

40,560 

39,820 

do.  do. 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous . 

Slope. 

Drift. 

Shaft. 

a 

C<J 

Furnace. 

Number  of  headings. 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

i 

3 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

i 

1 

7 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

i 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

7 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

do. 

1 

7 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

.  . 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Bituminous, 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

Semi-bitum, 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

do. 

1 

1 

21 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

do. 

1 

•  • 

1 

13 

Name  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


Barclay, 

Barclay, 

Barclay, 

Barclay, 

Porter, 

Horse  Shoe, 
Bennington  Shaft, 
Rolling-Mill  Mine, 
Conemaugh,  .  .  . 
Woodvale,  .... 
Ben’s  Creek,  .  .  . 
Lloydsville  Mine, 
Moshannon,  .  . 

Penn,  . 

Sterling,  No.  1, 
Sterling,  No.  1, 
Sterling,  No.  2, 
Excelsior, 
Webster, 

Webster, 

Goss  Run, 

Eureka,  .  , 
Mapleton, 

Decatur,  . 

Laurel  Run, 
Glenwood, 

Sandy  Lick, 
Daguscahonda, 
Daguscahonda, 
Daguscahonda, 
Robertsdale, 
Mooredale, 
McIntyre, 
Buttsville, 
Clermont, 
Clermont, 

Antrim,  .  . 

Antrim,  .  . 

Fall  Brook, 

Fall  Brook, 

Arnot,  .  . 

Arnot,  .  . 

Arnot,  .  . 

Morris  Run, 

Morris  Run, 

Morris  Run, 


Towanda  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 
do.  do.  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  .  , 

do.  do.  .  .  .  , 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

S.  C.  Baker, . . 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  , 
Cambria  Iron  Company,  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  . 

do.  do.  . 

S.  H.  Smith, . . 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 
Moshannon  Coal  Company,  .  .  , 

Reakirt  Bros.  &  Co., . . 

Robert  Hare  Powell, . 

do.  do.  . 

do.  do.  . . 

Fisher  Bros.  &  Miller, . 

Webster  Coal  Company, . 

do.  do.  . 

Berwind,  White  &  Co., . 

do.  do.  . 

do.  do.  . 

Decatur  Coal  Company,  .  .  .  . 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co., . 

Coulter  &  Huff, . 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 
North-Western  Mining  &  Ex.  Co 
do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

Rockhill  Iron  and  Coal  Co., 
Reakirt  Bros.  &  Co.,  .  . 
McIntyre  Coal  Company,  . 

J.  E.  Butts,  junior,  .... 
Buffalo  Coal  Company, 
do.  do.  .  . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Blossburg  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co., 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  July,  1879 


1  Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers— how  many. 

c 

0) 

c 

T 

CO 

*- 

01 

fl 

a 

o 

V 

& 

a 

9 

ft 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of—  sq.  feet. 

2 

2 

250 

61 

74 

385 

60 

7 

2 

2 

2 

72 

2 

68 

1 

30 

2 

39 

11 

27 

77 

11 

4 

3,359 

2 

10 

6 

3 

19 

2 

i 

1,000 

2 

48 

3 

120 

7 

117 

22 

41 

180 

20 

1 

7,335 

2 

140 

160 

30 

70 

260 

38 

11,737 

2 

90 

13 

4 

2 

19 

1 

1 

990 

2 

36 

26 

4 

3 

33 

2 

1 

1,143 

2 

35 

24 

3 

4 

31 

2 

7 

1,194 

2 

1 

2 

70 

5 

15 

90 

16 

5,146 

2 

36 

38 

6 

5 

49 

4 

1 

3,365 

2 

56 

40 

5 

8 

53 

4 

2 

2,600 

2 

48 

1 

12 

1 

181 

27 

27 

235 

19 

2 

15,400 

2 

41 

2 

40 

38 

3 

4 

45 

2 

4,600 

2 

40 

140 

15 

20 

175 

11 

6 

12,000 

2 

64 

206 

34 

25 

265 

11 

2 

11,775 

2 

45 

2 

46 

92 

15 

16 

123 

12 

7,191 

2 

56 

40 

12 

7 

59 

7 

3,481 

2 

60 

41 

6 

10 

57 

4 

2 

2 

42 

27 

8 

2 

37 

3 

2,991 

2 

36 

27 

8 

6 

41 

3 

3 

4,378 

2 

34 

14 

3 

2 

19 

2 

975 

2 

35 

50 

5 

7 

62 

6 

2 

3,500 

2 

42 

1 

30 

2 

130 

20 

3 

153 

6 

2 

9,904 

2 

30 

2 

15 

2 

15 

132 

« 

36 

174 

18 

3 

7,386 

2 

30 

37 

5 

4 

46 

2 

1,776 

2 

42 

1 

1 

80 

10 

11 

101 

4 

2,927 

2 

78 

46 

5 

23 

74 

10 

2 

2,365 

2 

36 

70 

5 

10 

85 

6 

4,503 

2 

30 

60 

6 

7 

73 

6 

4, 360 

2 

35 

307 

30 

120 

457 

28 

18,855 

2 

33 

.  . 

31 

16 

15 

62 

9 

2,675 

2 

30 

34 

20 

17 

71 

9 

3,235 

2 

35 

256 

112 

79 

447 

61 

2 

2 

42 

2 

40 

2 

65 

2 

40 

2 

73 

35 

25 

133 

16 

8,710 

2 

90 

56 

36 

25 

117 

15 

6,926 

2 

130 

1 

20 

1 

124 

70 

30 

224 

19 

11,248 

2 

90 

Ventilation. 


1ST  WEEK 

2D  WEEK. 

3d  week. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  1 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  iuleL . 

130 

9,360 

180 

13,680 

150 

10,800 

170 

11,560 

150 

10,200 

160 

10,800 

300 

14,400 

275 

13,200 

290 

13,600 

164 

23,050 

145 

20,350 

172 

24,000 

92 

8,280 

95 

8,5.50 

98 

8,820 

90 

3,240 

92 

3,312 

95 

3,420 

112 

3, 920 

114 

3,990 

115 

4,025 

260 

9,100 

270 

9,450 

360 

12,600 

260 

14,560 

250 

14,400 

300 

16,800 

80 

3,840 

85 

4,060 

83 

3,984 

250 

10,250 

250 

10,250 

280 

11,480 

250 

10,000 

280 

11,200 

300 

12,020 

200 

8,000 

180 

7,200 

180 

7,200 

330 

21,120 

335 

21,410 

330 

21,120 

230 

10,350 

240 

10,800 

230 

10,350 

250 

11,500 

270 

12,420 

260 

11,960 

200 

13,104 

190 

12,560 

185 

12,289 

160 

11,614 

180 

12,768 

175 

12,480 

90 

5,334 

90 

5,  334 

no 

6,132 

35 

2,487 

20 

1.944 

25 

2,124 

40 

2,516 

135 

5,746 

150 

6,256 

175 

6,128 

190 

6, 650 

210 

7.350 

225 

9,450 

2*25 

9, 450 

250 

10,  .500 

205 

6, 150 

190 

5,700 

205 

6,150 

260 

3,900 

265 

3,975 

260 

3,900 

345 

3, 175 

340 

5,100 

350 

5,250 

450 

13,500 

400 

12,000 

475 

14,250 

185 

7,770 

170 

7,140 

190 

7,980 

124 

12,510 

120 

12,199 

130 

12,950 

205 

7,380 

208 

7,488 

213 

7,668 

158 

9,480 

175 

10,500 

227 

7,840 

207 

7,240 

256 

8,960 

495 

16,335 

490 

16,170 

488 

16,104 

230 

6,900 

215 

6,450 

225 

6,750 

245 

8,975 

240 

8,400 

255 

8,920 

805 

33,810 

751 

31,542 

716 

29,032 

454 

18,160 

393 

15,720 

474 

18,960 

430 

27,950 

411 

26,715 

411 

26,715 

400 

38,000 

380 

34,200 

395 

35,550 

380 

49,400 

370 

48,100 

400 

52,000 

365 

32,850 

380 

34,200 

375 

33,750 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Narnes,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Name  op  Collieky. 

4TH 

Ventilation. 

WEEK. 

1ST  "WEEK. 

2D  week. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

o 

a 

+=> 

<X>  . 

u  If 

o  a 
•_  •«-' 

<i 

£  £ 

3  ® 

>  5 

<4 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g . 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  ot  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 
or  near  face  of  herd’g. 

* 

Barclay, . 

200 

9,600 

160 

7,680 

150 

7,200 

160 

7,680 

Barclay, . 

210 

8, 400 

200 

8, 000 

300 

12,000 

240 

6,9{So 

Barclay, . 

230 

16, 560 

175 

170 

6,800 

150 

6,000 

200 

8,000 

230 

9,200 

Barclay, . . 

170 

11,560 

162 

330 

13,200 

330 

13,200 

3S0 

12, C00 

200 

8,000 

Porter, . 

Horse  Shoe,  ... 

285 

13,400 

287 

100 

4,800 

95 

4, 560 

97 

4,685 

99 

4,750 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

158 

22,200 

160 

146 

7,025 

142 

6,950 

180 

8,450 

136 

6,550 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  .  . 

96 

8,640 

95 

90 

4,500 

93 

4,650 

93 

4,650 

95 

4,750 

<  ’onemaugh, . 

96 

3,456 

93 

44 

1,760 

40 

1,600 

44 

1,760 

45 

1,800 

"Wood  vale, . 

114 

3,990 

114 

64 

2,560 

65 

2,600 

64 

2,560 

65 

2, 600 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

Lloydsville  Mine,  .  .  . 

300 

10,500 

298 

190 

6,650 

200 

7,000 

250 

8,750 

200 

7,000 

Moshannon,  . 

270 

15,120 

270 

280 

11,200 

275 

11,000 

280 

11.200 

250 

10,000 

Penn, . 

100 

4,800 

90 

60 

2,840 

65 

3,100 

62 

2,976 

70 

2,960 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

265 

10, 665 

261 

100 

6.000 

120 

7,200 

100 

6,000 

90 

5,400 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

250 

10,000 

272 

130 

6,500 

100 

5,000 

170 

8,500 

190 

9,500 

Sterling,  No.  2, . 

220 

8,800 

195 

100 

6,000 

100 

6,000 

80 

4, 800 

100 

6,000 

Excelsior, . 

335 

21,440 

332 

230 

16,560 

235 

16,920 

230 

16,560 

235 

16,920 

Webster, . 

250 

11,250 

238 

200 

8,400 

190 

7,800 

210 

8, 820 

200 

8,400 

Webster, . 

240 

11,040 

255 

150 

6,000 

170 

6, 800 

160 

6,400 

180 

7,200 

Goss  Run, . 

200 

13, 104 

193 

260 

12,856 

250 

12,430 

260 

12,856 

260 

12,856 

Eureka, . 

190 

13, 345 

176 

180 

5,150 

200 

5,616 

195 

5,499 

200 

5,516 

Mapleton, . 

100 

5,754 

100 

160 

9,400 

180 

9,192 

160 

9,600 

170 

8,832 

Decatur,  . 

65 

3,319 

30 

20 

3,050 

20 

3,250 

18 

2,600 

26 

2,890 

Laurel  Run, . 

60 

3,196 

96 

10 

1,232 

50 

2,352 

60 

2,632 

10 

1,232 

GlenAvoocl, . 

200 

7,000 

193 

120 

3,120 

135 

3,510 

130 

3,390 

135 

3,510 

Sandy  Lick,  . 

25 

10,500 

230 

225 

9,450 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,500 

Paguscahonda, . 

200 

6,000 

200 

275 

5,500 

270 

5,400 

270 

5,400 

270 

5^400 

Daguscahonda, . 

280 

4.200 

266 

300 

6,000 

300 

6,000 

305 

6,100 

305 

6,100 

Daguscalionda, . 

335 

5,325 

347 

350 

5,250 

355 

5,325 

345 

5,175 

340 

5,' 100 

Robertsdale, . 

450 

13,500 

444 

425 

12,750 

375 

11,250 

450 

13,500 

425 

12,750 

Mooredale, . 

195 

8,190 

185 

150 

5, 040 

140 

4,704 

135 

4,536 

130 

4^  368 

McIntyre . 

127 

12,728 

125 

175 

6,711 

170 

6,556 

180 

6,848 

177 

6,774 

Buttsville,  . 

20S 

7,488 

208 

Clermont, . 

160 

9,600 

168 

404 

8,888- 

354 

7,799 

300 

6,600 

C  lermont, . 

207 

7,240 

241 

110 

5,280 

104 

4,992 

125 

6,000 

98 

4,704 

Antrim,  . . 

Antrim, . 

490 

16,170 

490 

295 

3,775 

300 

7,500 

290 

7,250 

295 

7,375 

Fall  Brook, . .  . 

235 

7,050 

226 

195 

4,680 

185 

4,410 

190 

4,560 

200 

4,’ 800 

Fall  Brook, . 

250  ' 

8,745 

247 

180 

4,680 

175 

4,550 

195 

5,070 

190 

4, 940 

Arnot, . 

823 

34,556 

798 

393 

12,576 

358 

11,456 

3j0 

10,880 

358 

11,456 

Arnot, . 

464 

18,560 

445 

186 

7,440 

214 

8,560 

268 

10,720 

196 

7,840 

Arnot . 

401 

26,065 

413 

644 

15,456 

554 

13,296 

537 

12.888 

515 

12,360 

Morris  Run, . 

400 

36,000 

394 

140 

7,000 

130 

6, 500 

150 

7,500 

150 

7, 500 

Morris  Run, . 

395 

51,480 

3S7 

130 

5,200 

150 

6,U00 

160 

6,400 

150 

6,000 

Morris  Run,  . . 

370 

33,300 

371 

150 

6,000 

160 

6,400 

155 

6,200 

150 

6,000 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  week. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

4TII  WEEK. 

Location. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of-sq.  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  , 
per  minute  passsng  ■ 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  j 
per  minute  at  outlet,  j 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passiug 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  1 

out. 

Average  number  of 

leet  passing  out  per  1 

month . 

167 

64 

600 

38,400 

400 

25, 600 

350 

22,400 

350 

22,400 

27, '200 

Barclay,  Bradford  county. 

237 

98 

350 

34,300 

330 

32,340 

360 

35,280 

380 

37,240 

34,790 

do.  do. 

lo7 

80 

310 

24,800 

300 

24,000 

300 

24,000 

350 

28,000 

25,200 

do.  do. 

290 

36 

320 

11,520 

300 

10,800 

320 

11,520 

310 

11,160 

11,300 

do.  do. 

Porterville,  Blair  county. 

95 

40 

400 

16,000 

400 

16,000 

390 

15,600 

375 

14,900 

15,100 

Horse  Shoe,  do. 

151 

352 

63 

22,200 

53 

18,700 

65 

23, 100 

58 

20,600 

21,125 

Bennington,  do. 

92 

38 

360 

13,680 

362 

13,756 

365 

13,870 

360 

13,680 

13,721 

Johnstown,  Cambria  county. 

43 

31 

110 

3,410 

112 

3,472 

114 

3,534 

115 

3,565 

3,495 

do.  do. 

64 

30 

135 

4,050 

135 

4,050 

130 

3,900 

136 

4,080 

4,020 

do.  do. 

.  .  . 

Ben’s  Creek,  do. 

200 

36 

300 

10,500 

320 

11,200 

420 

14,700 

370 

.12,950 

12,337 

Lloydsvllle,  do. 

271 

44 

375 

16,500 

350 

15,900 

360 

15,800 

390 

14,960 

15,650 

Sobieski,  Clearfield  county. 

66 

15 

600 

9,000 

650 

9,750 

630 

9,450 

670 

10,050 

9,640 

Houtzdale,  do. 

102 

70 

250 

17,500 

230 

16,100 

200 

14,000 

240 

16,800 

15,670 

Sterling,  do. 

147 

80 

170 

13,600 

180 

14, 400 

150 

12, 000 

200 

16,000 

13,860 

do.  do. 

95 

45 

200 

9,000 

170 

7,650 

200 

9,000 

180 

8, 100 

8,620 

do.  do. 

212 

36 

660 

23,760 

665 

23,940 

660 

23,760 

665 

23,940 

27.000 

Goss  Bun,  do. 

2U0 

30 

530 

15,900 

520 

15,600 

540 

12,200 

500 

15,000 

15,775 

do.  do. 

165 

27 

660 

17,820 

640 

17,280 

670 

18,090 

650 

17,550 

17, 685 

do.  do. 

257 

36 

340 

13,312 

350 

13,662 

355 

13,836 

360 

14,011 

13,775 

do.  do. 

193 

26 

320 

9,110 

310 

8,858 

300 

8,608 

320 

9,110 

8,921 

IToutzdale,  do. 

167 

48 

150 

9, 360 

150 

7,880 

170 

9,792 

1.50 

7,830 

8,728 

Maplcton,  do. 

23 

42 

65 

2,475 

30 

1,600 

.50 

2,100 

25 

1,775 

1,912 

Laurel  Bun,  do. 

35 

28 

80 

3, 192 

140 

4,872 

170 

5,712 

80 

3,192 

4,242 

do.  do. 

130 

56 

340 

20,400 

350 

21,000 

320 

19,200 

330 

19, 800 

20, 100 

Glenwood,  do. 

230 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

10,000 

Du  liois,  do. 

271 

30 

470 

14, 100 

465 

13,950 

470 

14, 100 

470 

14,250 

14,100 

Daguscahonda,  Elk  county. 

302 

20 

350 

7,100 

345 

6,900 

345 

6, 900 

320 

6,600 

6,850 

do.  do. 

347 

30 

470 

14,100 

465 

13,950 

170 

14, 100 

470 

14,250 

14,100 

do.  do. 

419 

30 

450 

13,500 

400 

12,000 

450 

13,500 

425 

12,750 

12,937 

Itobertsdale,  Huntingdon  co. 

138 

30 

200 

6,000 

195 

5,850 

193 

5,850 

180 

5,000 

5,775 

Mooredale*  do. 

175 

42 

207 

13,484 

200 

13, 104 

204 

13,340 

210 

13,647 

13,393 

McIntyre,  L  rooming  county. 

36 

290 

10,440 

299 

10,764 

317 

11,410 

293 

10,548 

10,867 

Buttsville,  McKean  county. 

360 

40 

266 

10,640 

305 

12,200 

256 

10,240 

11,060 

Clermont,  do. 

120 

30 

207 

6,624 

240 

7,680 

198 

6.336 

207 

6,824 

6,866 

do.  do. 

35 

780 

27,300 

775 

27, 125 

790 

27,650 

790 

27,650 

27,431 

Antrim,  Tioga  county. 

295 

27 

490 

13,230 

500 

13,500 

495 

13,230 

490 

13,365 

13,331 

do.  do. 

192 

30 

255 

7,650 

235 

7,050 

245 

7, 350 

260 

7,800 

7,462 

Fall  Brook,  do. 

185 

60 

325 

19,500 

300 

18,000 

360 

21,600 

340 

20,400 

19,875 

do.  do. 

362 

72 

288 

20,636 

154 

11,088 

140 

10,080 

164 

11,880 

13,403 

Arnot,  do. 

216 

40 

501 

20,040 

483 

19,340 

501 

20,040 

491 

19,640 

19,705 

do.  do. 

550 

70 

411 

28,770 

394 

27,580 

275 

26,250 

393 

27,510 

27,527 

do.  do. 

143 

72 

820 

59,040 

800 

57,600 

809 

58,320 

820 

59,040 

58,600 

Morris  Bun,  do. 

148 

66 

790 

52,140 

780 

51,480 

810 

53,460 

800 

52, 800 

52,750 

do.  do. 

158 

52 

760 

39,520 

785 

40,820 

775 

40,300 

770 

40,400 

39,290 

do.  do. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


p 

c3  3 
O  O 

«  fl 


a  ’3 
a 

d  o 


Barclay,  . 

Barclay,  . 

Barclay,  . 

Barclay . 

Carbon  Run,  .... 
Carbon  Run,  .... 
Carbon  Run,  .... 
Bennington  Shaft,  . 
Rolling-Mill  Mine, 
Conemaugh,  .... 
Woodvale,  ... 
Lloydsville  Mine,  . 

Sonin  an, . 

Benn’s  Creek,  .  .  . 

Snow  Shoe, . 

Snow  Shoe, . 

Moshannon,  .  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  1,  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  1,  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  2,  .  . 

Franklin, . 

Penn,  ....... 

Beaver  Run,  .... 

Eureka, . 

Goss  Run,  . 

Mapleton,  . 

Ocean,  . 

Excelsior,  . 

Webster, . 

Webster,  . 

Glenwood, . . 

Laurel  Run,  .  .  .  . 

Decatur, . . 

St.  Mary’s, . . 

Cascade,  . 

Daguscalionda,  .  .  . 
Daguscalionda,  .  . 
Daguscalionda,  .  .  . 

Mooredale, . 

Robertsdale, . 

Clermont,  . 

Clermont,  . 

Buttsville, . 

McIntyre,  ...... 

McIntyre, . 

Antrim, . 

Antrim,  . 

Fall  Brook, . 

Fall  Brook, . 

Arnot,  . 

Arnot,  . 

Arnot,  . 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run, . 


Barclay  Coal  Company,  .  . 
do.  do.  .  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

Sckraeder  Coal  Company,  . 


Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  . 

Cambria  Iron  Company, . 

do.  do . 

do.  $o . 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company, 

W.  H.  Piper  &  Co., .  .  . 

S.  H.  Smith, . 

Bellefonte  &  Snow  Shoe  R.  R.  Co. 

do.  do. 

Moshannon  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

R.  H.  Powell  &  Co., . 

do.  . 

do.  . 

Kittanning  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Reakirt  Brothers  &  Co., . 

J.  E.  Leskie&Co.,  . 

Ber wind,  White  &  Co.,  .  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  . 

do.  do.  . 

Whitehead  &  Co.,  .  ...... 

Fisher  Brother  &  Miller, 

Webster  Coal  Company,  Limited 
do.  do. 

Coulter  &  Huff,  .  .  ... 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co.,  .  . 
Decatur  Coal  Company,  . 

St.  Mary’s  Coal  Company, 

Kaul  &  Hall,  . 

N.  W  Mining  &  Exchange  Co., 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Reakirt  Brothers  &  Co., 

Rockhill  Iron  and  Coal  Company 
Buffalo  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

J.  E.  Butts,  junior,  .... 
McIntyre  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Blossburg  Coal  Company,  . 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co., 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 


Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

3 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

9 

do. 

i 

1 

7 

do. 

i 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

8 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

12 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

do. 

1 

1 

21 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

do. 

1 

1 

13 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third,  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  August ,  1879. 


Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

... 

Number  of  miners— bo  . 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

N  umber  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  In  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1st  week.  1  2d  week. 

3D  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

'  - 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  In  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  lner. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute  1 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  I 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

2 

2 

250 

61 

74 

385 

60 

7 

2 

2 

72 

240 

11,280 

200 

14,400 

230 

16,550 

2 

68 

235 

15,780 

180 

12,240 

200 

13,600 

130 

32 

28 

190 

17 

5 

10,000 

2 

2 

3 

108 

7 

106 

15 

33 

154 

16 

5,676 

2 

2 

140 

158 

22,150 

171 

24,000 

147 

20,570 

165 

35 

72 

272 

39 

12,461 

2 

90 

95 

8,550 

98 

8,820 

92 

8,280 

13 

4 

2 

19 

1 

1 

996 

2 

36 

96 

3,456 

95 

3,420 

90 

3,240 

26 

4 

3 

33 

2 

1 

1,560 

2 

35 

151 

4,920 

114 

3,990 

115 

4.020 

1 

1 

80 

6 

11 

97 

15 

2 

36 

340 

11,900 

300 

12,600 

310 

10,850 

40 

6 

5 

50 

6 

1 

2,600 

2 

50 

168 

8,401 

180 

8,302 

180 

8,610 

18 

3 

4 

25 

1 

2 

1,291 

2 

19 

6 

4 

29 

3 

1,037 

3 

33 

379 

12, 525 

389 

12,843 

379 

12,523 

42 

12 

8 

62 

4 

3,923 

2 

48 

292 

14,(28 

282 

13,560 

272 

13,094 

43 

3 

5 

52 

4 

1 

4,285 

2 

56 

290 

16,240 

280 

15,680 

240 

13, 440 

1 

12 

1 

200 

33 

17 

250 

15 

18,437 

2 

90 

140 

12.600 

170 

15,300 

120 

10, 800 

2 

45 

200 

9,000 

230 

10,350 

210 

9, 450 

46 

5 

5 

56 

4 

4,426 

2 

40 

200 

6.309 

230 

9  200 

190 

7,600 

168 

55 

12 

235 

16 

*  '  • 

.  . 

11 

600 

40,131 

620 

40,290 

560 

39,600 

35 

5 

5 

45 

4 

2 

2,6C0 

2 

40 

60 

2,  400 

72 

2,880 

90 

3,600 

40 

10 

8 

58 

1 

3,139 

2 

47 

270 

11,340 

260 

10,940 

270 

11,340 

46 

7 

13 

66 

6 

3,1(0 

2 

59 

160 

11,614 

175 

12,4S0 

195 

13,000 

85 

17 

17 

119 

12 

6,059 

2 

56 

190 

12,560 

200 

13,140 

170 

12, 15s 

41 

6 

10 

57 

5 

2 

2 

42 

160 

8,190 

170 

8,568 

140 

7,350 

325 

25 

32 

382 

24 

8 

22,670 

2 

61 

420 

25,621 

4C0 

24,400 

410 

25,000 

140 

12 

8 

160 

9 

6 

11,010 

2 

64 

340 

21,760 

315 

22,080 

382 

21,888 

164 

32 

18 

214 

8 

4 

9,159 

2 

46 

270 

12, 120 

260 

11,960 

290 

13,340 

45 

25 

11,250 

240 

10, 860 

270 

12,150 

12 

2 

2 

16 

1 

8C0 

2 

30 

175 

5,250 

185 

5, 550 

160 

4,800 

36 

16 

6 

58 

3 

3 

4,612 

2 

34 

250 

9,656 

26 

12 

2 

40 

3 

2,949 

2 

36 

45 

2,844 

65 

3,564 

60 

20 

8 

Si 

2 

4 

6,200  1 

2 

54 

206 

12,906 

2C4 

12.798 

205 

12,852 

1 

.  . 

1 

21 

14 

8 

43 

2 

2,150 

2 

42 

170 

7,140 

190 

7,  <180 

180 

7,560 

2 

30 

175 

5,520 

180 

5,400 

175 

5,250 

1 

35 

2 

125 

20 

5 

150 

8 

1 

11,985 

2 

15 

290 

4, 350 

285 

4, 275 

295 

4,425 

2 

15 

175 

2,625 

170 

2,550 

170 

2, 550 

31 

4 

2 

37 

2 

1,566  1 

2 

42 

142 

5,140 

135 

5,670 

155 

6, 510 

175 

12 

10 

197 

18 

3 

5,309 

2 

30 

400 

12,000 

375 

11,250 

450 

13,500 

75 

9 

84 

6 

4,087 

2 

30 

147 

8,820 

158 

7.0CO 

140 

8,400 

60 

9 

69 

3 

3,968 

2 

35 

207 

7, 245 

200 

9,220 

188 

6,580 

46 

6 

22 

74 

10 

2 

2,326 

2 

36 

197 

7,092 

203 

7,308 

200 

7,400 

60 

8 

68 

6 

1 

7,520 

2 

48 

160 

9,369 

140 

8, 438 

147 

8,764 

1 

1 

86 

20 

15 

121 

6 

2 

78 

135 

13,334 

140 

13,710 

145 

14,090 

307 

30 

121 

458 

28 

17,889 

2 

2 

33 

495 

16,335 

490 

16,170 

488 

16, 104 

33 

17 

17 

67 

10 

2,610 

2 

30 

235 

7,050 

230 

6,900 

240 

7,200 

31 

20 

17 

68 

9 

2,514 

2 

35 

255 

8,920 

245 

8,575 

250 

8,745 

258 

111 

80 

449 

62 

1 

2 

42 

716 

29,072 

823 

34,566 

823 

34,566 

2 

86 

250 

21,500 

268 

23,048 

259 

22,700 

2 

65 

393 

25,545 

402 

26, 180 

393 

25,745 

2 

40 

2 

73 

35 

25 

133 

16 

8,112  | 

2 

so 

380 

34,200 

390 

35,100 

400 

36,000 

56 

36 

25 

117 

15 

5,747 

2 

130 

390 

50,700 

380 

49,400 

375 

48,750 

1 

20 

1 

124 

70 

30 

224 

19 

9,863 

1 

2 

90 

400 

36,000 

390 

35,100 

375 

33,750 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


4th  Week. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEIv. 

3d  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Name  op  Collieky. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
month  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  ■  near  face  of 
heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  heaa’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face,  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  ol  heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  heaa’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head’g. 

ft 

Barclay,  . 

200 

6,000 

150 

7, 200 

160 

7,6S0 

209 

12,000 

Barclay,  . 

160 

6,400 

160 

6,400 

150 

6,000 

160 

6,400 

Barclay,  . 

200 

1,400 

217 

260 

10,400 

200 

8,000 

180 

7,600 

250 

10,000 

Barclay,  . 

200 

14,400 

217 

200 

8,000 

220 

8,800 

210 

8,400 

220 

8,800 

<  'arbon  Run, . 

159 

2,146 

149 

2,011 

159 

2,146 

169 

2,281 

Carbon  Run, . 

Carbon  Run, . 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

137 

19, 200 

153 

136 

6,540 

142 

6,836 

130 

6,260 

125 

6,000 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  . 

92 

8,280 

94 

93 

4,650 

95 

4,750 

90 

4,900 

90 

4^500' 

Conemaugh, . 

95 

3,420 

94 

44 

1,760 

40 

1,600 

45 

1,800 

44 

1,760 

YVoodvale, . 

112 

3,920 

114 

65 

2,600 

64 

2,560 

65 

2,600 

62 

2,480 

Lloydsville  Mine,  .  .  . 

410 

14,350 

355 

260 

9,100 

280 

9,800 

200 

9,090 

210 

7,350 

Sonman,  . 

180 

9,410 

170 

Benn’s  Creek, . 

Snow  Shoe, . 

389 

12,815 

396 

369 

11,094 

379 

11,285 

389 

11,672 

398 

11,967 

Snow  Shoe, . 

282 

13,560 

284 

301 

12,981 

292 

12,564 

282 

12,149 

292 

12,564 

Moshannon, . 

300 

16,800 

277 

300 

12,600 

310 

13,200 

230 

9, 660 

310 

13,020 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

160 

14, 400 

147 

100 

5,500 

80 

4,000 

120 

6,000 

150 

6,750 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

200 

9,000 

210 

130 

6,500 

110 

5,500 

130 

6,500 

120 

6,000 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .... 

160 

6,400 

187 

84 

4,900 

110 

6, 600 

80 

4,800 

75 

4,500 

Franklin, . 

580 

40,000 

601 

Penn,  . 

Bearer  Run, . 

95 

3,800 

82 

50 

2,000 

55 

2,200 

58 

2,320 

60 

2,400 

270 

11,340 

242 

190 

7,600 

200 

8,000 

180 

7,200 

180 

1,187 

Eureka,'  . 

185 

13,051 

176 

180 

5, 150 

195 

5,499 

2L0 

5,848 

200 

5,616 

Goss  Run,  . 

185 

12,289 

198 

250 

12,430 

260 

12,489 

260 

12,856 

260 

12,856 

Mapleton,  .... 

140 

7,350 

152 

280 

14,076 

290 

14,400 

260 

13,320 

250 

12,996 

Ocean,  .... 

400 

24, 400 

407 

Excelsior,  . 

340 

21,760 

341 

240 

17,280 

240 

17, 640 

240 

17, 280 

343 

17,496 

Webster, . 

300 

13,800 

250 

170 

6,800 

190 

7,600 

200 

8.000 

180 

7,200 

AVebster, . 

240 

10, 800 

250 

210 

8,820 

200 

8,400 

220 

9,240 

210 

8,820 

Glenwood,  .... 

190 

5,700 

177 

90 

2,160 

95 

2, 280 

120 

2,280 

110 

2,640 

Laurel  Run,  .  .  . 

210 

8,298 

240 

160 

9,312 

180 

10,272 

Decatur, . 

100 

4,824 

60 

130 

5,248 

100 

4,288 

140 

5,568 

150 

5,888 

St.  Mary’s,  .  . 

204 

12, 798 

204 

208 

11,568 

205 

11,424 

208 

11,568 

212 

11,760 

Cascade,  .  . 

180 

7,560 

180 

190 

6,080 

210 

6,720 

160 

5,200 

180 

5,760 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

170 

5,500 

175 

350 

5,250 

350 

5,250 

350 

5,250 

300 

4,500 

Daguscahonda,  .  . 

280 

4,200 

285 

235 

3,625 

230 

3,450 

230 

3,450 

225 

3,375 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

175 

2,625 

170 

175 

2,625 

170 

2,550 

170 

2,550 

175 

2,625 

Mooredale,  .  .  . 

150 

6,300 

145 

110 

3, 695 

100 

3,600 

120 

4,022 

115 

3, 864 

Robertsdale,  .  .  . 

450 

13,500 

420 

425 

12,750 

390 

11,700 

450 

13,500 

465 

13,950 

Clermont,  .... 

155 

9,300 

150 

404 

8,888 

384 

8,448 

400 

8,800 

424 

9,325 

Clermont,  .  .  . 

200 

7,000 

198 

256 

6,240 

160 

6,400 

166 

6,640 

170 

6,280 

Buttsville,  .  .  . 

196 

7,056 

199 

McIntyre,  .  . 

157 

9,430 

151 

140 

5,174 

143 

5,351 

146 

5,448 

157 

5,768 

McIntyre,  .... 

143 

13,939 

140 

163 

6,339 

150 

5,936 

170 

6,556 

160 

6,246 

Antrim,  . 

490 

16,170 

490 

290 

7,250 

295 

3,775 

300 

7,500 

280 

7,000 

Pall  Brook,  .  .  . 

230 

6,900 

233 

205 

4,920 

215 

5,160 

200 

4, 800 

210 

5,040 

Fall  Brook,  .  .  . 

255 

8,920 

251 

190 

4,940 

180 

4.680 

185 

4,810 

195 

5,070 

Aruot,  . 

802 

33,684 

791 

375 

11,900 

411 

13,152 

358 

11,466 

375 

11,900 

Arnot,  .  .  . 

286 

24, 596 

240 

332 

7,192 

200 

6, 200 

211 

6,572 

214 

6,634 

Arnot,  .... 

411 

26,719 

349 

537 

12,888 

225 

12,600 

483 

11,592 

495 

12, 370 

Morris  Run, . 

375 

33,750 

386 

135 

6,760 

135 

6,750 

145 

7,250 

135 

6,750 

Morris  Run,  .... 

390 

50,700 

384 

135 

5,400 

150 

6,000 

155 

6,200 

160 

6, 400 

Morris  Run, . 

380 

34,200 

386 

160 

6, 400 

155 

6,200 

150 

6,000 

160 

6,400 
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Ventilation. 

IV  HEltE 

Located. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4TH  WEEK. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month. 

Outlet— size  of- sq .  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  1 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  1 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of  i 

feet  passing  out  per  1 

month. 

160 

64 

550 

35,200 

550 

35,200 

600 

38,400 

8.50 

54,400 

40,800 

Barclay,  Bradford  county. 

157 

98 

310 

31,360 

320 

33,660 

340 

33,220 

320 

31,360 

32,860 

do. 

do. 

225 

80 

430 

34,200 

400 

32,000 

400 

32,000 

400 

32,000 

32,600 

do. 

do. 

212 

36 

310 

11,160 

450 

16,200 

410 

14,760 

400 

14,400 

14, 130 

do. 

do. 

31 

429 

13,515 

409 

18,000 

399 

20,000 

399 

12,680 

12,883 

Carbon  Iiun 

do. 

50 

199 

9,950 

189 

9,450 

169 

8,450 

199 

9,950 

9, 450 

do. 

do. 

91 

319 

29,029 

369 

32,669 

419 

38, 129 

429 

20, 039 

34,716 

do. 

do. 

133 

352 

55 

19,200 

69 

20,570 

51 

18,000 

48 

16,900 

18,667 

Bennington 

Blair  county. 

92 

38 

360 

13,680 

362 

13,756 

365 

13,870 

360 

13,680 

13,746 

Johnstown, 

Cambria  county. 

43 

31 

114 

3,534 

112 

3,472 

110 

4,300 

112 

3,472 

3,472 

do. 

do. 

64 

30 

136 

4,080 

135 

4,050 

136 

4,008 

130 

3,900 

4,027 

do. 

do. 

237 

36 

390 

1,365 

410 

14,350 

350 

12,250 

460 

16, 000 

14,087 

Lloydsville, 

do. 

28 

240 

7,310 

230 

7,810 

238 

9,102 

280 

9,002 

8,680 

Sonman, 

do. 

Ben's  Creek 

do. 

384 

34 

398 

13,562 

398 

13,562 

408 

13,892 

408 

13,892 

13,727 

Snow  Shoe, 

Centre  countv. 

281 

41 

311 

12,575 

301 

12,377 

292 

11,980 

311 

12,775 

12,479 

do. 

do. 

300 

44 

320 

14,088 

340 

14,960 

250 

11,000 

350 

15, 400 

13,862 

Sobieski,  Clearticld  county. 

112 

54 

230 

12,305 

200 

10,700 

240 

12,840 

270 

14,445 

12,572 

Sterling, 

do. 

122 

50 

200 

10,000 

230 

11,500 

280 

14,000 

210 

10,  .500 

11,500 

do. 

do. 

86 

45 

210 

9,450 

200 

9,000 

230 

10, 350 

190 

8,550 

9,337 

do. 

do. 

Iioutzdale, 

do. 

54 

15 

600 

9,000 

620 

9,300 

700 

10,500 

700 

10,500 

9,860 

do. 

do. 

187 

25 

300 

12,000 

300 

12,000 

340 

13,600 

340 

13,600 

12,S0J 

Beaver  Run 

do. 

200 

26 

310 

8,858 

250 

7,345 

300 

8,608 

280 

8,101 

8,260 

Iioutzdale, 

do. 

255 

36 

340 

13,3.2 

350 

13,662 

360 

14,011 

355 

13,836 

14, 180 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

270 

48 

270 

14, 448 

280 

14,928 

260 

14,016 

260 

14,016 

14,352 

Mapleton, 

do. 

45 

580 

26, 100 

519 

26,550 

600 

27,000 

580 

26, 100 

26,437 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

482 

36 

640 

23,040 

644 

23, 104 

640 

23,040 

643 

23, 148 

23,060 

do. 

do. 

185 

27 

680 

18,360 

660 

17,820 

700 

18,900 

710 

19,170 

18, 562 

do. 

do. 

215 

30 

550 

16,500 

530 

15,960 

560 

16,800 

580 

17,400 

16,650 

do. 

do. 

103 

30 

200 

6,000 

225 

6,750 

230 

6,900 

230 

6,900 

6,637 

Glenwood, 

do. 

170 

28 

240 

5,672 

200 

6,: 552 

6, 100 

Laurel  Run 

do. 

130 

25 

130 

4, 100 

100 

3, 350 

150 

4,600 

200 

5,850 

4,475 

Decatur, 

do. 

208 

54 

206 

12,906 

212 

13,230 

215 

13,392 

210 

13, 122 

13, 162 

St.  Mary’s, 

Elk  county. 

210 

24 

290 

6,960 

333 

7,920 

300 

7,200 

300 

7, 2o0 

7,280 

do. 

do. 

350 

30 

475 

14,250 

470 

14, 100 

473 

14,190 

470 

14, 100 

14,340 

Daguscalionda,  Elk  county. 

230 

20 

350 

7,000 

370 

7,400 

340 

6,800 

360 

7,200 

7,008 

do. 

do. 

170 

do. 

do. 

113 

30 

180 

5,400 

160 

4,800 

190 

5,790 

170 

5, 100 

5,250 

Mooredale, 

Huntingdon  co. 

435 

30 

450 

13,500 

400 

12,000 

450 

13,500 

480 

14,400 

14,450 

Robertsdale 

,  do. 

384 

40 

250 

10,240 

270 

10,000 

200 

10,400 

250 

10,000 

10,410 

Clermont,  McKean  county. 

189 

32 

207 

6, 624 

220 

7,040 

260 

6,400 

188 

6,016 

6,520 

do. 

do. 

36 

289 

10,404 

301 

10,836 

298 

11,728 

289 

10,404 

10,960 

Buttsville, 

do. 

146 

25 

175 

10,078 

170 

9,835 

177 

10, 161 

200 

11,232 

10,326 

McIntyre,  Lycoming  county. 

160 

42 

230 

14,733 

237 

15, 113 

244 

15,494 

240 

15,236 

15,154 

do. 

do. 

291 

35 

775 

27, 125 

780 

27,300 

790 

27,650 

780 

27,300 

27,313 

Antrim,  Tio 

ga  county. 

27 

495 

13,365 

490 

13,230 

492 

13, 284 

485 

13,090 

13,243 

do. 

do. 

207 

40 

260 

7,800 

255 

7,650 

260 

7,800 

245 

7, 350 

7,650 

Fall  Brook, 

do. 

187 

60 

310 

18,600 

280 

16,800 

325 

19,500 

315 

18,9Q0 

18,450 

do. 

do. 

379 

72 

347 

24,984 

424 

30, 528 

381 

27,432 

369 

26,568 

27,388 

Arnot, 

do. 

214 

40 

554 

22, 160 

550 

22,000 

500 

20,000 

501 

20,040 

21,050 

do. 

do. 

510 

70 

375 

26, 230 

384 

25  880 

365 

25, 550 

384 

26,880 

26, 390 

do. 

do. 

134 

72 

780 

56,160 

7n0 

56,880 

800 

57,600 

775 

55,800 

56,960 

Morris  Run 

do. 

150 

66 

790 

52,140 

780 

51,480 

775 

51,150 

800 

52,880 

52, 490 

do. 

do. 

156 

52 

810 

42, 120 

800 

41,600 

780 

40,560 

790 

41,080 

41,068 

do. 

do. 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  op  Colliery. 


Barclay,  .  , 
Barclay,  .  . 
Barclay,  .  . 
Barclay,  .  . 
Carbon  Run, 
Carbon  Run, 
Carbon  Run, 
Carbon  Run, 

Porter, . 

Bennington  Shaft, 
Rolling-Mill  Mine, 
Conemaugli, 
Woodvale,  . 
Lloydsville, 

Ben’s  Creek, 

Mt.  Hope,  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  1, 
Sterling,  No.  ), 
Sterling,  No.  2, 
Franklin,  . 

Penn,  .  .  . 
Excelsior, 

Eureka,  .  . 

Goss  Run, 
Mapleton, 
Glenwood, 

Laurel  Run, 
Decatur,  . 

Sandy  Lick, 
Daguscahond 
Daguseahond 
St.  Mary’s, 
Mooredale, 
Robertsdale 
McIntyre, 
McIntyre, 
McIntyre, 
Clermont, 
Clermont, 
Buttsville, 

Antrim,  .  , 

Antrim,  .  . 

Pall  Brook, 

Fall  Brook, 

Arnot,  .  . 

Arnot,  .  . 

Arnot,  .  . 

Morris  Run, 

Morris  Run, 

Morris  Run, 


Name  op  Operator. 


Towanda  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Schraeder  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co.,  .  . 
Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 
Cambria  Iron  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do . 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company, 

S.  H.  Smith, . .  . 

Mt.  Hope  Coal  Company,  . 
Robert  Hare  Powell  &  Co., 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Kittanning  Coal  Company, 
Reakirt,  Brother  &  Co.,  .  . 
Fisher  Brothers  &  Miller,  . 
Berwind,  White  &  Co., 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Coulter  &  Huff,  .... 

Nut  fall*.  Bacon  &  Co., 

Decatur  Coal  Company,  .  . 
Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company, 

N.  W.  Mining  &  Exchang 
do.  do. 

St.  Mary’s  Coal  Company, 
Reakirt  Brothers  &  Co.,  .  . 
Rock  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Co 
McIntyre  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Buffalo  Coal  Company,  . 

do.  do. 

J.  E.  Butts,  junior,  .... 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Blossburg  Coal  Company, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co., 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 


;  Co. 


a  p 
o  o 
O  C3 

=1 


2  a 

a; 

.c  '-fl 
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Semi-bitum 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bituminous, 

Semi-bitum. 
do. 
do. 

Bituminous, 

do. 

do. 

Semi-bitum. 

do. 

do. 

Bituminous, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Semi-bitum- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bituminous, 

do. 

do. 

Semi-bitum. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third,  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  September ,  1879. 


Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers— liow  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

N umber  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

VEN'TIL 

1ST  WEEK. 

ATION. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— sq.  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

<sg 

w"s 

3  o 
“a 
s 
c  — 

. 

£  S  y 
.©To  fl 

Hi 

* 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  Inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  teet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

2 

2 

250 

61 

74 

385 

60 

7 

2 

2 

72 

230 

16,560 

250 

18,000 

300 

21,600 

2 

68 

195 

15,060 

245 

16,660 

200 

13,600 

130 

32 

28 

190 

17 

5 

11,000 

2 

1 

20 

2 

45 

15 

21 

81 

11 

3 

4,030 

2 

40 

300 

12,000 

330 

13,200 

260 

10,400 

3 

7 

102 

15 

42 

159 

16 

1 

6,830 

2 

140 

205 

28,800 

168 

26,404 

174 

24, COO 

160 

30 

75 

265 

39 

13,262 

2 

90 

90 

8,100 

95 

8,550 

92 

8,230 

13 

3 

2 

18 

1 

1 

1,100 

2 

36 

95 

3,420 

96 

3,456 

95 

3.420 

24 

.4 

3 

31 

2 

1 

1,186 

2 

35 

114 

3,990 

112 

3,920 

115 

4,025 

i 

2 

75 

7 

12 

91 

12 

5 

2 

36 

300 

10,500 

280 

9,800 

300 

10, 5C0 

29 

3 

5 

37 

2 

2 

1,586 

2 

50 

6 

9 

65 

5 

1 

3,000 

2 

41 

200 

10,425 

190 

9,505 

210 

10,947 

1 

12 

1 

83 

9 

9 

101 

8 

18,2-50 

2 

78 

240 

18,720 

200 

15,600 

220 

17,160 

110 

15 

11 

136 

9 

2 

45 

310 

13,950 

310 

13,950 

330 

14,850 

44 

5 

11 

60 

5 

5,312 

2 

40 

200 

8,000 

770 

6,800 

150 

6,000 

1 

10 

1 

115 

21 

39 

175 

16 

2 

10, 170 

2 

42 

715 

30,030 

620 

26,040 

425 

17,850 

35 

5 

7 

47 

3 

2 

2,290 

2 

48 

100 

4,600 

105 

5,020 

100 

4,800 

140 

12 

8 

160 

14 

8 

11, too 

2 

64 

349 

21,760 

312 

21,928 

310 

21,760 

46 

9 

10 

63 

7 

4,079 

2 

56 

175 

12,480 

200 

13,923 

160 

11,614 

87 

14 

12 

113 

12 

6,605 

2 

60 

195 

12,832 

200 

13,104 

190 

12,560 

40 

6 

12 

58 

5 

2 

2 

42 

150 

7,770 

140 

7,350 

150 

6,972 

20 

2 

2 

24 

1 

1 

1,600 

2 

30 

175 

.  5,250 

185 

5,550 

160 

4,800 

36 

16 

5 

57 

3 

3 

5,018 

2 

34 

300 

11,356 

260 

10,676 

270 

10,336 

27 

14 

4 

45 

4 

3,116 

2 

36 

70 

3,744 

60 

3,380 

100 

4,824 

1 

1 

50 

4 

7 

61 

6 

2 

2 

42 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

1 

30 

2 

140 

10 

3 

153 

9 

1 

9,965 

2 

30 

220 

6,600 

250 

5,760 

245 

7, 350 

2 

30 

195 

5,850 

175 

5,250 

180 

5,400 

60 

20 

10 

90 

2 

4 

5,800 

2 

54 

206 

11,296 

204 

12,798 

210 

13, 120 

26 

3 

4 

33 

2 

2 

1,623 

2 

42 

160 

6, 720 

150 

6,300 

155 

6,510 

143 

12 

14 

169 

18 

2 

8,869 

2 

30 

420 

12,600 

400 

12,600 

450 

13,500 

i 

1 

33 

2 

11 

46 

6 

2 

12,580 

2 

30 

207 

7,223 

215 

7,453 

203 

7,107 

100 

5 

25 

130 

15 

2 

2 

48 

227 

12,489 

217 

12,113 

230 

12,628 

115 

8 

19 

142 

6 

2 

78 

150 

14,469 

142 

13,863 

160 

15,225 

70 

6 

8 

81 

6 

4,387 

2 

60 

7 

8 

75 

4 

3,288 

2 

42 

6 

20 

63 

10 

2 

2,426 

2 

36 

199 

7,164 

203 

7,308 

200 

7,200 

225 

32 

121 

378 

30 

19,382 

2 

2 

33 

490 

16,170 

480 

15,840 

490 

13,230 

33 

16 

17 

66 

11 

4,191 

2 

30 

240 

7,200 

250 

7,500 

245 

7,350 

31 

14 

15 

60 

7 

4,801 

2 

35 

220 

7, 700 

225 

7,875 

215 

7, 525 

254 

108 

79 

441 

62 

1 

2 

42 

7i6 

30,072 

751 

31,542 

698 

29,316 

2 

86 

241 

20,726 

214 

18,404 

250 

21,500 

2 

65 

420 

27,31)0 

411 

26,716 

429 

27,885 

2 

40 

2 

74 

35 

25 

134 

16 

7,856 

2 

90 

390 

35, 100 

380 

34,200 

395 

35.550 

53 

32 

24 

109 

15 

5,784 

2 

130 

395 

51,350 

385 

50,500 

390 

50,700 

1 

20 

1 

125 

70 

30 

225 

19 

11,295 

’  i 

2 

'  90 

390 

35, 100 

400 

36,000 

380 

34,200 

640 
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of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


4TH  WEEK. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2d  week. 

3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Name  op  Collieby. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
month  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

v  =  S 

II| 

Jig 

||| 

* 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  liead’g. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

race  of  heading. 

;H 

Hi 

c  =c 

■-.Eu 

i  =  g 
~  ■-  = 

=  io 
25 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 

or  near  face  of  head  ’g. 

£ 

Barclay,  . . 

140 

9,520 

250 

12,000 

200 

9,640 

210 

10,030 

Barclay, . 

100 

6,400 

200 

8,000 

170 

6.800 

150 

6,000 

Barclay, . 

250 

18,000 

257 

290 

11,600 

300 

12,000 

310 

12,400 

240 

9,600 

Barclay, . 

200 

13,600 

210 

160 

6,400 

160 

6,400 

200 

8,000 

210 

8,400 

Carbon  Run, . 

Carbon  Bun, . 

Carbon  Run, . 

79 

1,066 

S9 

1,201 

69 

931 

50 

796 

Carbon  Run, . 

109 

1,199 

119 

1,309 

89 

979 

99 

1,080 

Porter, . 

290 

11, 660 

306 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

159 

22, 152 

181 

158 

7,584 

154 

7,400 

121 

6,817 

136 

6,505 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  .  . 

93 

8,820 

93 

92 

4,600 

96 

4,800 

93 

4,650 

95 

4,750 

Conemaugh, . 

96 

3,456 

95 

43 

1,720 

45 

1,800 

40 

1,600 

45 

1,800 

Wocdvale, . 

115 

4,025 

114 

64 

2,560 

62 

2,480 

65 

2,600 

64 

2,  COO 

Lloydsville,  . 

230 

8,050 

277 

230 

8,050 

200 

7,000 

220 

.7,700 

190 

6,660 

Ben’s  Creek, . 

Mount  Hope, . 

195 

10, 164 

199 

155 

3,875 

150 

3,750 

165 

4,125 

155 

3, 875 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

210 

16,380 

217 

100 

7,500 

120 

7,800 

180 

11.700 

120 

7,800 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

2S0 

13,050 

310 

70 

5,600 

110 

8,800 

90 

7,200 

135 

10,800 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .... 

210 

8,400 

182 

110 

4,400 

170 

6, 800 

100 

4, 0C0 

200 

8,000 

Franklin, . 

625 

26, 040 

595 

360 

14,400 

325 

13,000 

280 

11,200 

300 

13.200 

Penn,  .  .  . 

120 

5,760 

114 

80 

2,800 

80 

2,800 

85 

2,975 

92 

3,220 

Excelsior, . 

342 

21,928 

341 

240 

17,480 

244 

17, 560 

246 

17, 712 

240 

17,480 

Eureka, . 

175 

12,480 

189 

195 

5, 499 

190 

5,3S3 

ISO 

5, 515 

185 

5,266 

Goss  Run, . 

200 

13, 104 

196 

230 

11,811 

250 

12,430 

250 

12,430 

260 

12,856 

Mapleton, . 

150 

7,770 

141 

150 

7,770 

140 

7,350 

130 

6,972 

150 

7,770 

Glenwood, . 

190 

5,700 

177 

90 

2, 160 

95 

2,280 

120 

2,880 

110 

2,640 

Laurel  Run,  . 

150 

6,256 

250 

75 

5,232 

100 

6,432 

200 

11,232 

160 

9,312 

Decatur,  . 

80 

4,104 

773 

70 

3,328 

100 

4,288 

150 

5,888 

66 

3,200 

Sandy  Lick,  . 

250 

1,050 

229 

225 

9,450 

250 

9,450 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

Daguscahonda, . 

245 

7,350 

243 

290 

5, 800 

300 

6,000 

290 

5,800 

290 

llaguscahonda, . 

175 

5, 250 

182 

335 

5, 025 

350 

5,250 

275 

5,500 

350 

5,250 

St.  Mary’s,  ...... 

206 

12,906 

206 

208 

11,563 

206 

11,472 

205 

11.424 

212 

11,760 

Mooredale, . 

165 

6,930 

155 

140 

5,880 

135 

5,670 

140 

5,880 

145 

6,090 

Robertsdale, . 

400 

12,000 

418 

400 

12, 0C0 

390 

11,700 

400 

12,000 

390 

11,700 

McIntyre, . 

200 

7,020 

206 

140 

5,274 

160 

5,756 

170 

6,147 

150 

5,565 

McIntyre,  . . 

220 

12,263 

223 

209 

5,6Sl 

197 

7,376 

220 

8,114 

190 

7,177 

McIntyre, . 

155 

14,847 

151 

165 

7,898 

157 

6,051 

170 

6,556 

175 

6,712 

Clermont, . 

356 

332 

7,375 

250 

8,400 

400 

8,800 

Clermont, . 

208 

320 

8,220 

300 

8. 200 

200 

8,200 

2C0 

10,000 

Buttsyille, . 

Antrim, . 

194 

6,984 

199 

Antrim, . 

480 

15,840 

485 

290 

7,250 

300 

7,500 

280 

7,00C 

280 

7,000 

Fall  Brook, . 

255 

7,650 

247 

2-40 

7,200 

250 

7,500 

245 

7,350 

255 

7,650 

Fall  Brook, . 

220 

7.700 

220 

2-20 

7,700 

225 

7,875 

215 

7,525 

220 

7,700 

Arnot . 

658 

26,292 

697 

600 

19,200 

537 

17, 184 

393 

12,576 

358 

11,456 

Arnot, . 

240 

24.5-6 

223 

160 

6,720 

161 

6,762 

196 

8,232 

214 

8,988 

Arnot,  . 

590 

27,300 

5S0 

537 

12, 888 

519 

12,456 

562 

13,488 

590 

14,160 

Morris  Bun,  . 

390 

35,300 

380 

140 

7,000 

135 

6,750 

145 

7, 250 

140 

7,000 

Morris  Bun, . 

3S0 

49, 400 

388 

140 

5,600 

135 

5,400 

15-5 

6,200 

150 

6,000 

Morris  Run . 

395 

35,980 

39  i 

155 

6,200 

160 

6,400 

145 

5,800 

”1 

160 

6,600 
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Ventilation. 


1ST  week. 

2d  week. 

|  3d  week. 

4th  week. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  for  the  month 

Outlet— size  of-sq.  feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet  1 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

Average  number  of 

feet  passing  out  per  ‘ 
month. 

200 

64 

600 

38,400 

750 

48,000 

800 

51,200 

550 

,  35,200 

43,200 

170 

98 

275 

26,950 

390 

!  38,200 

310 

33,320 

320 

31,360 

32 ’ 457 

285 

80 

420 

33,600 

400 

32,000 

500 

40,000 

400 

32,000 

34,400 

182 

36 

400 

14,700 

410 

14,760 

400 

14,400 

380 

13,680 

14,400 

32 

419 

13,198 

449 

14,143 

479 

15,088 

459 

14,458 

14,222 

50 

189 

9,450 

209 

10, 450 

189 

9,450 

209 

10,450 

9,930 

91 

319 

29,029 

339 

28,119 

309 

28,119 

249 

22,659 

26^981 

30 

259 

7,770 

299 

8,970 

309 

9,270 

299 

8,970 

8,745 

142 

352 

68 

24,000 

64 

22,554 

55 

19,300 

58 

20,513 

21,607 

94 

30 

362 

13,756 

365 

13,870 

365 

13,870 

362 

13,756 

13,813 

43 

31 

113 

3,  .503 

115 

3, 165 

140 

3,534 

115 

3,565 

3' 541 

63 

30 

135 

4,050 

130 

3,900 

136 

4,080 

135 

4,0.50 

4,020 

210 

36 

350 

11,250 

240 

11,900 

260 

9, 100 

300 

10,500 

Ilf  301 

156 

30 

225 

9,450 

240 

10,080 

~235 

9,870 

220 

9,180 

9,895 

130 

60 

300 

18,000 

300 

19,200 

300 

18,000 

270 

16,2011 

17,850 

110 

80 

210 

16,800 

190 

15,200 

180 

14,400 

220 

17,600 

16,1 00 

145 

45 

200 

9,000 

200 

9,000 

180 

8,100 

190 

9,550 

8,912 

323 

500 

33,000 

450 

29,700 

300 

19,800 

450 

29,700 

30,160 

57 

15 

700 

10,500 

650 

9,750 

710 

11,200 

705 

10,700 

10,490 

262 

36 

640 

23,040 

612 

23,112 

640 

23,040 

642 

23, 1 12 

23,076 

186 

26 

275 

7,975 

260 

7,597 

320 

9,110 

300 

8,608 

8,001 

247 

36 

2:30 

12,963 

350 

13,662 

360 

13,662 

355 

13,836 

12,980 

149 

48 

250 

13,936 

230 

12,384 

220 

12, 144 

240 

13, 056 

12, 780 

103 

30 

200 

6,000 

225 

6,750 

230 

6,900 

230 

6,900 

6,637 

133 

28 

200 

6,552 

210 

6,832 

300 

9,352 

260 

8,232 

7 ’74  2 

96 

25 

120 

3,850 

100 

3,350 

160 

4,850 

100 

3,350 

3,850 

242 

42 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500  ! 

9,975 

293 

30 

470 

14,100 

475 

14,250 

470 

14,100 

473 

14, 190 

14,210 

326 

20 

360 

7,200 

340 

6,800 

335 

6,700 

340 

6,800  i 

7, 112 

207 

54 

210 

13, 122 

212 

13,233 

206 

12,906 

210 

13, 122 

13 ’095 

140 

30 

170 

4,080 

160 

3, 840 

175 

4, 18S 

180 

4,320 

4, 107 

395 

30 

400 

12,000 

400 

12,000 

450 

13,-500 

460 

13,800 

12,825 

158 

20 

209 

10, 194 

213 

10,357 

195 

9,624 

200 

9,828 

10,000 

204 

23 

257 

13,  368 

245 

13,327 

254 

13,506 

240 

13,094 

13,323 

166 

42 

247 

15,657 

238 

15, 168 

264 

16,363 

250 

15,808 

15,749 

384 

40 

260 

10,400 

294 

11,760 

258 

10,320 

306 

12,320 

11,200 

268 

32 

188 

6,016 

206 

7,000 

175 

5,600 

200 

6,400 

6, 101 

36 

285 

10,260 

291 

10,476 

295 

6,789 

289 

10,404 

35 

780 

27,300 

775 

27, 125 

765 

26,  775 

760 

26,600 

26^950 

267 

27 

485 

13,095 

490 

13, 230 

495 

13,365 

480 

12,960 

13’ 162 

247 

30 

270 

8,250 

285 

8,550 

270 

8,100 

290 

8,700 

8^400 

220 

60 

320 

19,200 

335 

20, 100 

325 

19,500 

335 

20,  ICO 

19^725 

472 

72 

278 

20,016 

313 

22,536 

265 

19,080 

236 

16,992' 

19,658 

182 

40 

501 

20, 040 

517 

21,480 

537 

21,480 

554 

22,160 

2 1  ^  290 

552 

70 

331 

26,880 

393 

27,510 

411 

23,770 

393 

27,510 

27,662 

140 

72 

795 

57,240 

790 

56,880 

800 

57,600 

790 

56,880 

56,780 

145 

66 

800 

52,800 

790 

52, 140 

795 

52,470 

799 

52, 140 

52’ 610 

15u 

52 

800 

41,600 

800 

42, 120 

795 

41,340 

805 

41,860 

41,674 

Location. 


Barclay,  Bradford  county. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Carbon  Run 

,  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Porterville, 

Blair  county. 

Bennington 

,  do. 

Johnstown, 

Cambria  county. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Lloydsville, 

do. 

Ben’s  Creek, 

do. 

Cameron,  Cameron  county. 

Sterling,  Clearfield  county. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Hout/.dale, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

Houtzdale, 

do. 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

Mapleton, 

do. 

Glen  wood, 

do. 

Laurel  Run, 

do. 

Decatur, 

do. 

Du  Bois, 

do. 

Uaguscahonda,  Elk  county. 

do. 

do. 

St.  Mary’s, 

do. 

Mooredale,  Huntingdon  co. 

Robertsdale, 

do. 

McIntyre,  Lycoming  county. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Clermont,  McKean  county. 

do. 

do. 

Buttsville, 

do. 

Antrim,  Tioga  county. 


do. 

do. 

Fall  Brook, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Arnot, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Morris  Run, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

41  Statistics, 
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psro.8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  oe  Colliery. 

Name  oe  Operator. 

© 

to 

© 

g 

+3 

T  . 

rt  r§ 

to 

fcfl 

a 

>> 

a 

So 

& 

a 

s 

v.  — • 

©  £ 

<*-. 

o 

> 

O 

©■? 

© 

o 

© 

I 

±2 

a 

jsj 

a 

e5 

u 

s 

6 

5* 

m 

£ 

£ 

Barclay,  . 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitum. 

X 

•  • 

1 

3 

2 

Barclay, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

i 

1 

3 

Barclay,  . . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Barclay,  . .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Carbon  Ran, . 

Schraeder  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Porter,  . 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

Denniston.  Porter  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

3 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

2 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  . 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  .  ... 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Gautier  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Conemaugh  Furn.  Mine, 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

WoodvaleMine, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Sonman, 

W.  If .  Piper  &  Co. ,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Ll03rdsyille  Mine,  .... 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Benn’s  Creek  Mine,  -  .  . 

S.  H.  Smith,  . 

Mount  Hope  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

4 

Mount  Hope, 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Snow  Shoe,  . 

Bellefonte  &  Snow  Shoe  R.  R.  Co. 

do. 

1 

2 

Snow  Shoe, . 

do.  do.  do. 

do. 

1 

Sterling.  No.  I,  .... 

Robert  H.  Fowell  &  Co., 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

10 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

11 

Sterling,  No.  2, . 

do.  .... 

do. 

i 

10 

Penn,  .... 

Reakirt  Brother  &  Co.,  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

2 

Moshannon, . 

Moshannon  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Beaver  Run, . 

J.  E.  Leskie  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

Kittanning, . 

Kittanning  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

12 

Eureka,  . 

Berwind,  White  &  Co.,  .  ... 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Goss  Run,  .  . 

do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Mapleton,  . 

do.  . 

do. 

1 

•  * 

1 

Webster, . 

J.  C.  Scott  &  Sons, . 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

Webster, . 

do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Excelsior,  . 

Fislier  Brothers  &  Miller,  .... 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

12 

Morrisdale, . 

R.  B.  Wigton . 

do. 

1 

1 

Glenwood, . 

Coulter  &  Huff.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

- 

Laurel  Run, . 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Decatur,  . . 

Decatur  Coal  Company, 

do. 

'  ‘ 

1 

1 

9 

Daguscahonda,  . 

N.  W.  Mining  and  Exchange  Co. 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Daguscahonda,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

Ji 

Mooredale,  . 

Reakirt  Brothers  &  Co.,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

3 

McIntyre,  .  . . 

McIntyre,  .... 

McIntyre  Coal  Company,  .... 
do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

9 

8 

McIntyre, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

Buttsville,  .  . 

•J.  E.  Butts, . 

Bituminous, 

1 

Clermont,  . 

Clermont,  . 

Buffalo  Coal  Company, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

do. 

' 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

Antrim,  . 

Antrim, . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  . 
do.  do. 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

.  . 

Fall  Brook,  .  . 

do.  do. 

Eall  Brook,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

•  * 

1 

1 

Arnot, . 

Arnot,  . 

Blossburg  Coal  Company,  .... 
do.  do.  "  .... 

do. 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Arnot,  . 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do.  .... 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  .  . 
do.  do. 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

' 

•  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

8 

13 

i 
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respective  Colleries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  October,  1879. 


00 

Zi 

C 

a> 

o 

h 

Z) 

.fi 

s 

3 

Z 

Horse  power.  j 

Boilers -how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

1  Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

N  umber  of  mules  outside.  [ 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Ventilation. 

1st  week.  2d  week. 

j  3d  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

Inlet— size  of— feet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current  j 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

a> 

*jf 

y  p 

ez 

V  £ 

_ 

0.5 

X  c  y 
-  to  tf 

~  93  — 

3  *  — 

z 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

*?.  zj 

<5? 

y"~ 

o  2. 

cZ 

s-  ^£*2 
9  G  Z) 

C 

—  r  — 

Z  ^  * 

2 

2 

248 

61 

74 

383 

60 

7 

2 

•  * 

2 

72 

240 

17,280 

280 

20,160 

280 

20, 160 

2 

68 

210 

14,280 

210 

14,280 

230 

15,640 

128 

30 

28 

186 

17 

6 

12,000 

2 

2 

1 

20 

2 

40 

20 

26 

86 

12 

3 

4,185 

2 

2 

3 

120 

7 

108 

19 

41 

168 

22 

1 

9,080 

2 

14C 

157 

22,  TOO 

170 

23,800 

186 

26,000 

165 

25 

70 

260 

40 

14,761 

2 

90 

90 

8, 100 

90 

8, 100 

95 

8,550 

15 

5 

2 

22 

1 

1,324 

2 

35 

65 

2,275 

70 

2,450 

70 

2,380 

20 

4 

2 

26 

2 

2 

1,755 

2 

36 

90 

3,240 

95 

3,420 

96 

3,156 

24 

4 

3 

31 

2 

1 

1,760 

2 

35 

114 

3,990 

113 

3,955 

115 

4,020 

60 

10 

8 

78 

6 

2 

3,000 

2 

54 

180 

9,501 

202 

9,601 

210 

9,502 

1 

1 

80 

5 

14 

99 

13 

2 

36 

250 

8.750 

360 

12,600 

300 

10,500 

30 

6 

7 

43 

3 

2 

1,784 

2 

50 

6 

8 

64 

5 

3,500 

2 

42 

200 

10, 425 

190 

9,903 

209 

10,717 

2 

25 

7 

5 

37 

4 

1,191 

o 

33 

339 

12,845 

398 

13,163 

408 

13,483 

3 

46 

12 

9 

67 

5 

3,810 

2 

48 

311 

14,956 

321 

15,422 

331 

15,888 

1 

12 

.  1 

110 

9 

18 

137 

9 

21,930 

2 

100 

200 

20,000 

180 

18,000 

180 

18,000 

120 

6 

15 

141 

10 

2 

60 

210 

12,600 

240 

14,400 

190 

11,450 

.  . 

82 

2 

9 

93 

6 

7,198 

2 

45 

250 

It,  250 

280 

12,600 

250 

12,250 

*  * 

40 

5 

5 

50 

4 

2 

2,839 

2 

48 

80 

3,840 

70 

3,360 

70 

3,360 

•  • 

78 

9 

8 

95 

6 

3 

6,525 

2 

56 

290 

16,240 

280 

15, 680 

260 

11,560 

.  . 

50. 

18 

13 

81 

4 

1 

5,369 

2 

42 

220 

9,900 

280 

10,350 

220 

9,900 

1 

1 

126 

21 

41 

188 

20 

11,449 

2 

42 

395 

24,990 

585 

21,570 

615 

25,830 

36 

10 

11 

57 

7 

4,805 

2 

60 

170 

12,191 

160 

11,614 

180 

12, 76S 

2 

56 

200 

13, 104 

190 

12,560 

200 

13,104 

41 

5 

10 

56 

5 

3 

2 

42 

130 

6,972 

120 

6,552 

130 

6,572 

115 

31 

7 

153 

13 

9,564 

*> 

43 

270 

12,420 

280 

11,960 

290 

13,340 

2 

45 

250 

11,250 

240 

10,800 

270 

12, 150 

150 

13 

14 

177 

10 

8 

14,000 

2 

64 

250 

16,000 

254 

16.256 

252 

16,128 

.  . 

92 

21 

14 

127 

7 

4 

2 

52 

110 

7,464 

120 

8, 164 

90 

6,604 

*  ’ 

34 

2 

6 

42 

2 

1 

5,100 

2 

35 

175 

6, 125 

190 

6,650 

2  i0 

7,350 

43 

16 

6 

65 

4 

3 

6,113 

2 

34 

250 

9,656 

200 

7,656 

250 

9,556 

34 

14 

4 

52 

4 

4,460 

2 

36 

100 

4,824 

75 

3.924 

70 

3,744 

1 

30 

2 

145 

10 

3 

158 

9 

1 

10,793 

2 

45 

390 

9,000 

398 

9,075 

385 

8,850 

45 

475 

9,975 

475 

10,050 

480 

10,070 

26 

5 

4 

35 

1,372 

2 

42 

185 

7,770 

190 

7,980 

200 

8,400 

1 

i 

30 

2 

12 

44 

4 

1 

15,681 

2 

30 

193 

6,960 

205 

7,165 

190 

6,849 

90 

6 

27 

123 

16 

3 

2 

43 

240 

13,094 

198 

11, 129 

193 

10,900 

124 

7 

14 

145 

6 

2 

78 

145 

14,090 

153 

14,695 

15  S 

15,089 

40 

6 

20 

66 

10 

2 

‘4,377 

2 

36 

205 

7,380 

2-7 

7,452 

213 

7, 668 

70 

5 

7 

82 

6 

2 

3,987 

2 

50 

10 

7 

67 

5 

2 

3,666 

2 

315 

32 

121 

468 

30 

20,791 

2 

2 

32 

490 

16,170 

480 

15,840 

270 

8,910 

.  . 

44 

17 

18 

79 

12 

5,619 

2 

30 

260 

7,800 

250 

7,-500 

265 

7,9,50 

41 

18 

18 

77 

11 

7,226 

2 

35 

250 

8,750 

200 

7,925 

245 

8,975 

256 

104 

75 

435 

62 

1 

2 

42 

812 

34, 104 

521 

22  822 

301 

12,612 

86 

332 

28.552 

304 

36,144 

287 

24  692 

*  * 

65 

411 

26,715 

420 

27,420 

465 

3  >.285 

2 

40 

2 

74 

35 

25 

134 

16 

7,340 

90 

395 

35, 550 

385 

34,650 

39) 

•35. 100 

53 

32 

24 

109 

15 

5,261 

130 

395 

51,350 

400 

52,000 

390 

50,70) 

1 

20 

1 

125 

70 

30 

225 

» 

19 

10,248 

90 

395 

35,550 

400 

36,000 

390 

35. 100 

/ 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics, 


[No.  8 


J 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


Name  of  Collieet. 

4THWEEK. 

1ST  WEEK. 

2D  WEEK. 

3D  WEEK. 

4TII  WEEK. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  Inlet. 

Average  air  current  per 
month  at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

-W  .  * 

U  bjQ 

£ 

sis 

■esc 

s&° 

c  =5 

£  S-  — 

Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  lace  of 

heading. 

£  birr 

-  CG 

t  —  V 

—  /I  ^ 

. 

c  =  •* 

~  i-  t- 

z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading. 

ISSji 

C,  SC3 

aIs 

si; 

.  —  ■— 
|  =  5 

=  =.3 
Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

h  eading. 

0>  £  bL 

— 

Sfl 

5c? 

=  a3 
Z 

Barclay,  .  .  ...... 

200 

9,600 

120 

5,760 

200 

9,60(> 

210 

10,080 

Barclay, . 

200 

8,000 

110 

4,000 

120 

4.8-0 

100 

4,000 

Barclay, . 

220 

15.810 

250 

220 

8,800 

270 

10,800 

220 

8,80) 

2C0 

8,000 

Barclay,  . 

220 

14,960 

217 

250 

10,000 

200 

s,oco 

270 

10,800 

250 

10,000 

Carbon  Run, . 

29 

10,067 

59 

796 

69 

93  L 

79 

10,066 

Carbon  Ran,  .  .  . 

Carbon  Run, . 

Porter . 

.  . 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

109 

27,800 

178 

133 

6,400 

142 

6,890 

146 

7,000 

152 

*7,700 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  . 

95 

8,550 

92 

92 

4,600 

93 

4,650 

96 

4.800 

92 

4.600 

Uautier  Coal  Mine,  .  . 

70 

2,450 

68 

44 

1,760 

40 

1,760 

42 

l,6fc0 

45 

1,800 

Conemaugli  Fur.  Mine, 

95 

3.420 

94 

44 

1,760 

45 

1,800 

45 

1,800 

43 

1.720 

Woody  ale  Mine, 

l  5 

4,025 

1  4 

64 

2,580 

62 

2,480 

65 

2,600 

64 

2,560 

Sonman,  ...  ... 

206 

10,410 

19: 

-  • 

LloydsrilleMine,  .  .  . 

350 

12,500 

315 

ISO 

6, 300 

210 

7,350 

320 

11,200 

250 

8,750 

Ben’s  Creek  Mine,  .  .  . 

Mount  Hope, . 

195 

10,164 

177 

155 

3, 875 

150 

3,7-50 

165 

4,125 

155 

3,875 

Snow  Shoe, . 

418 

13,803 

401 

395 

11,325 

389 

11,676 

378 

11,340 

403 

12,258 

Snow  Shoe, . 

310 

16,653 

382 

311 

13, 980 

331 

U,230 

340 

14,650 

350 

15,0h7 

Sterling,  No.  1,  ... 

220 

22,000 

195 

100 

5,400 

120 

7,200 

110 

5,800 

130 

7,020 

Sterling,  No.  1,  ... 

250 

15,000 

222 

140 

6,720 

120 

6,840 

150 

8.550 

110 

6,270 

Sterling,  No.  2,  ... 

230 

10,350 

252 

80 

4,800 

80 

4,800 

no 

6,600 

130 

7,800 

Penn, . 

90 

4,320 

80 

50 

2,750 

50. 

2, 85L 

65 

3,360 

63 

3,300 

Moshanm-n,  . 

27») 

15,020 

278 

2S0 

14,000 

289 

14.000 

2-50 

12,500 

275 

13,750 

Bearer  Run, . 

229 

9,900 

222 

200 

8,4  0 

210 

8,820 

200 

8,400 

200 

8,400 

Kiltanning,  . 

720 

30,210 

628 

330 

13,200 

350 

14,000 

400 

16,000 

370 

11.850 

Eureka, . 

185 

13,051 

173 

200 

5,616 

190 

5, 333 

185 

5, 266' 

185 

5, 266 

Goss  Run, . 

195 

12, 832 

196 

260 

12,850 

250 

12,410 

260 

12,856 

250 

12,430 

Mapleton, . 

140 

7,350 

130 

210 

11,592 

190 

10, 908 

200 

11,231 

220 

11.916 

Webster, . 

300 

13,800 

280 

170 

6.800 

190 

7,600 

200 

6.000 

180 

7,200 

Webster, . . 

240 

10, 800 

250 

210 

S,  820 

200 

8,400 

220 

9,240 

210 

8,820 

Excelsior . 

250 

16,000 

25  L 

210 

15, 120 

210 

15,280 

215 

15,480 

210 

15,220 

Morrisdale, . 

90 

6,604 

120 

Glen  wood . 

700 

7,  COO 

193 

120 

3,120 

135 

3,510 

130 

3,480 

130 

3.5  0 

Laurel  Run, . 

3C0 

11.356 

250 

150 

8,832 

60 

4,512 

150 

8,832 

200 

11,232 

Decatur,  . 

U'0 

4,824 

SS 

100 

1,288 

75 

3,488 

70 

3, 328 

100 

4,288 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

390 

9  075 

388 

460 

8,300 

460 

8,325 

460 

8,300 

450 

8,325 

Daguscahonda, . 

470 

9,825 

475 

330 

4,950 

335 

5.025 

325 

4,875 

330 

4,950 

Mooredale,  .... 

210 

8,820 

196 

160 

5,376 

170 

5,712 

180 

6,(48 

185 

6,216 

McIntyre, . 

195 

6,874 

197 

135 

5,128 

145 

•5,419 

13) 

4  983 

137 

•  5,186 

McIntyre, . 

200 

11,232 

207 

174 

6.263 

165 

6,000 

15> 

5,710 

163 

5,943 

McIntyre, . 

348 

14,417 

151 

360 

13,734 

264 

14,452 

378 

14, 199 

366 

13,920 

Buttsville, . 

213 

7,740 

210 

Clermont, . 

207 

8,280 

200 

8,000 

250 

10,000 

('lermont, . 

297 

10,638 

2C6 

11,124 

Antrim,  ...... 

Antrim, . 

480 

15,840 

430 

290 

7,270 

280 

7,  COO 

280 

7,000 

300 

7,500 

Fall  Brook, . 

255 

7,650 

257 

210  ! 

5,040 

200 

4,800 

215 

5,160 

215 

4.920 

Fall  Brook, . 

265 

9,275 

253 

215 

5,590 

225 

5,850 

210 

5.460 

220 

5,720 

Arnot, . 

644 

26,048 

569 

447 

14,304 

358 

11,456 

256 

8,792 

340 

10, 880 

Arnot, . 

3  3 

28,638 

316 

2^-6 

12,0i2 

268 

11,256 

276 

11,592 

304 

12,708 

Arnot,  . 

447 

29.0-55 

435 

519  l 

12,500 

501 

12.004  1 

626 

1-5,024 

664 

15.931 

Morris  Run,  . 

393 

35,55- 

391 

140 

7,000 

140 

7,000 

145 

7.250 

150 

7, 500 

Morris  Run,  . 

3Q5 

5’,  350 

395 

140 

5,600 

135 

5,400 

150 

6, 0C0 

145 

5,800 

Morris  Run,  . 

1 

400 

36,000 

396 

160 

6, 4t0 

165 

6,600 

150  j 

6,000 

160 

1 

6,400 

Leg.  Doc.]  Coal — Bituminous. 

Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania. — Continued, 
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Ventilation. 


S-  _ 
X  — 


1ST  WEEK. 


.a  a 

3 


cJ  O) 

°| 

r  a 

Is 

x  a 

> 


«*-.  3 


a  ao 


2d  week. 


—  - 
3J  OJ 


x>  a 


a  a 

3 

V  X 


s  ao 


3d  week. 


182 

lift) 

227 

242 

966 


163 

93 

42 

44 

63 

210 

156 

402 

332 

115 

130 

100 

62 

269 

205 

362 

291 

255 

205 

165 

215 

211  I 

130  j 

140  ; 

86 

462  I 
330  I 
173 
136  , 
161 
368 

280  i 

278 

287  1 
207  ' 
217 
350  , 
283 
577 

144 

145 
159 


64 

98 

8> 

36 

315 

50 

91 

30 

352 

38 

30  I 

31  I 
30  | 
28 
36  | 

25  | 

34 

il 

78  i 
60 
80  | 
15 

«  I 

25  i 

66  I 

26  i 

36 

27 
30 
36 
20  j 

28 

35 
30 
20 
30 
20 
23 
42 

36 
40 

32 
35 
27 
30 
60 
72 
40 
70 
72 
66 
52 


33,280 
27,930 
31,010 
14, ‘60 
14,453 
10,450 
32, *69 
8,670 


520  | 

285 
400 
410  ' 

459  I 
2t  9  I 

359 
289  | 

58  20,600 

360  j  13,680 
100  |  3.000 

3,503 
4.080 
8,001 
10,850 


113 

136 

280 

310 


225 
408 
35 1 
250 
270 
200 
6  JO 
320 
350 
420 
320 
350 
220 
680 
5  0 
6C0 
140 
340 
225 
200 
475 
310 
2  K) 
190 
260 
240 
287 
240 
228 
765 
480 
270 
320 
391 
698 
377 
800 
800 
805 


9,450 
13,892 
I  13.597 

19.500 

I  16.200 

I  16,0u0 
I  9,000 
I  14,' 80 

11.400 
I  27,720 

9, 100 
13,062 
11,998 
18,360 

16.500 
21,600 

3, 186 

20.400 
7.252 
5,850 

14,250 
6, 800 
6,(00 
9,420 
14,025 
15,276 
10,332 
9,600 
7,296 
26.775 
12,9o0 
8,  00 
19,2(0 
28,1  0 
27,920 
26,390 
57,600 
52,800 
41,860 


600 

270 

350 

370 

459 

199 

419 

259 


38,400 
26,460 
28,000 
13. 920 
14,459 
9.955 
38.129 
7,770 


55 

362 

98 

115 

135 

275 

400 

240 

424 

340 

200 

250 

220 

600 

310 

340 

400 

300 

355 

210 

660 

510 

610 

150 

350 

160 

85 

470 

345 

210 

280 

245 

292 

238 

215 

760 

490 

280 

305 

201 

580 

375 

790 

810 

810 


19,200 

13,756 

2,910 

3,585 

4,050 

8,052 

14,000 

10,080 

14,426 

14,968 

15.600 
15,000 

17.600 
9,(00 

13,640 

11,360 

26.400  1 
8,608  | 

13,836  | 
11,664  , 
17,8*20  1 

15.900 
21,960  ! 

3, 1»6 
21.000 
5,432 
2,9:5 
14. 100 

6.900 
6,300 

1,498 

15,538 

10,512 

9,560 

6,880 

26.600 
13,230 

8.400 
18, 300 
14,472 
23,2-0 
26,260 
56,880 
53.460 
42, 120 


25  a 


«  53 

.0  a 


-  X  3 

=  ao 
£ 


4th  week. 


t  BP 


=  ao 
25 


'•*-  u 
C  V 

a 

u 

o  3 
*2  ° 

§* 
-  C 


8a~ 

si  w  - 

r  v  o 
g.v  g 

< 


Location. 


500 

l 

32,000 

1  500 

1  32,000 

33,920 

Barclay,  Bradford  county. 

3)0 

29,400 

I  380 

|  37,240 

28,907 

<lo. 

350 

28,000 

400 

1  32,101 

3'  *,(00 

do. 

do. 

4  0 

14,760 

390 

14,040 

1 1,22  - 

do. 

do. 

459 

14.458 

509 

16,0?3 

14,832 

Carbon  Uun,  B 

rad  ford  co. 

209 

10,450 

194 

1  9,950 

10,200 

do. 

do. 

289 

21,299 

309 

|  28.119 

31,3)4 

do. 

309 

9,927 

299 

8,970 

8,670 

do. 

do. 

61 

1  .  . 

Porterville,  Bk 

ir  cou  ntv. 

!  22.500 

68 

23,900 

2 ',550 

Bennington, 

do. 

365 

13,770 

365 

13,770 

13.744 

Johnstown,  Cambria  countv. 

105 

3,150 

100 

3,  COO 

3,022 

do. 

do. 

114 

3,534 

115 

3,565 

3,541 

do. 

do. 

130 

4,f00 

135 

4,050 

4,020 

do. 

do. 

250 

1 10.002 

300 

10,802 

9,640 

Bonn's  Creek, 

340 

11,930 

400 

14,0 JO 

12,687 

Lloydsville, 

do. 

Bonn's  (  reek. 

do. 

235 

9,870 

220 

9,180 

9,896 

Cameron,  Cameron  countv. 

428 

14,552 

428 

14,552 

14.855 

Snow  Shoe,  Cen 

tre  cou  my. 

350 

14,366 

3i0 

14,764 

14,417 

do. 

do. 

200 

15, 600 

220 

17,160 

16,985 

Sterling,  Clearfield  county. 

210 

12,60 ) 

285 

17, '00 

16,225 

do. 

do. 

170 

13,400 

190 

15, 200 

15,550 

do. 

do. 

630 

9, 450 

633 

9,750 

9,2l0 

Houtzdale, 

do. 

290 

12,760 

300 

13,200 

13,220 

Sobieski, 

340 

11,360 

340 

11,36) 

11,370 

Beaver  Run, 

do. 

450 

27.9.0 

500 

33,010 

29. 16  1 

Houtzdale, 

do. 

310 

8, 858 

310 

8,855 

8, 858 

do. 

do. 

360 

14,061 

355 

13,836 

13,838 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

220 

12,114 

230 

12,8(4 

12,081 

Mapleton, 

do. 

70) 

18,900 

700 

19,170 

18, 562 

Goss  Run, 

do. 

560 

16.800 

580 

17, 400 

16,65 ) 

do. 

do. 

670 

23,000 

600 

21,600 

21,843 

do. 

do. 

100 

2, 466 

110 

2,646 

2  916 

Morrisdale, 

do. 

320 

19,200 

330 

19,8  i0 

20, 100 

G  len  wood, 

do. 

200 

6,562 

290 

9, 072 

7,077 

Laurel  Run, 

do. 

150 

4, 600 

100 

3.350 

4,9*8 

Decatur, 

do. 

475 

14,259 

470 

14, 100 

14, 170 

Daguscahonda, 

El k  county. 

34) 

6,8  0 

335 

6,71X1 

6,8  0 

do. 

do 

205 

6, 150 

220 

6,600 

6,420 

Mooredale,  Hun 

tingdon  co. 

286 

McIntyre,  Lyco 

ning  county. 

15,236 

292 

15,5  5 

14,921 

do. 

do. 

255 

16,091 

243 

15,439 

15, 586 

do. 

do. 

301 

10,836 

283 

10, 188 

10,301 

Buitsville,  McKean  county. 

•  ’ 

225 

9,000 

9,380 

Clermon  t. 

do. 

208 

6,656 

6,914 

do. 

do. 

780  : 

27,300 

775 

27,125 

26,950 

Antrim,  Tioga  c 

ounty. 

495  : 

13,365 

483 

13,041 

13,194 

do.  do. 

265  1 

7.950 

285 

8,550 

8.250 

Fall  Brook,  do. 

31 '0 

18,000 

315 

18,900  , 

18,600 

do.  do. 

304 

21,888 

382 

27,504 

23,003 

Arnot,  do. 

6:6 

25, 040 

691 

27.640 

25,950 

do.  do. 

447 

31,290 

429 

30,030 

28.490 

do.  do. 

800  1 

57,6U0 

810 

53,200 

57,680 

Morris  Run,  do. 

790 

52, 140 

800 

52,8' 0 

52, 840 

do.  do. 

800 

41,600 

815 

42,380 

41,534 

do.  do. 
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Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics. 


[No.  8 , 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  oe  Colliery. 

6 

Name  oe  Operator. 

Character  of  coal  —  bituminous  or 

semi-bituminous. 

Slope. 

Drift. 

"3 

" 

r* 

Furnace. 

Number  of  headings. 

Pumps -how  many. 

Barclay,  . 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Barclay, . 

do.  g  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Barclay,  . - 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

Barclay,  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Porter, . 

Deniston,  Porter  &  Co.,  ... 

do. 

l 

3 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  .  . 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 

do. 

l 

1 

8 

2 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  .  . 

Cambria  Iron  Company, . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Gautier  Mine, . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

(Jonemaugh  Mine,  ... 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Woodyale  Mine,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

South  Fork  Coal  Mine,  . 

South  Fork  Coal  Work  Company 

Bituminous, 

1 

2 

Lloydsviiie  Mine,  .... 

Bell's  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 

Semi-bitum, 

1 

1 

2 

Sonman, . 

W.  H.  Piper  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Benn's  Creek, . 

S.  H.  Smith,  .  . 

do. 

1 

2 

Snow  Shoe, . 

Bellefonte  &  Snow  Shoe  R.  R.  Co 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

3 

Snow  Shoe, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Mount  Hope, . 

Mount  Hope  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

Robert  Hare  Powell' &  Co.,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

11 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

do. 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

Sterling,  N.o.  2 . 

do. 

do. 

1 

10 

Franklin, . 

Kittanning  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Penn, . 

Reakirt  Brother  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Eureka, . 

Berwind,  White  &  Co.,  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Goss  Run,  . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Mapleton,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Excelsior,  . 

Fisher  Brother  &  Miller,  .  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

12 

Webster,  . . 

J.  C.  Scott  &  Sons, . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

9 

Webster,  ...  . 

do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Laurel  Run,  . 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Decatur, . 

Decatur  Coal  Company,  .... 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

4 

Glenwood, . 

Coulter  &  Huff,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Rochester, . 

Bell.  Lewis  &  Yates, . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

St.  Mary’s, . 

St.  Mary's  Coal  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Carbon-,  . 

Bears  Brothers,  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

5 

Mooredale, . 

Reakirt  Brother  &  Co.,  . 

do. 

1 

3 

McIntyre,  . 8 . 

McIntyre  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do.  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Buttsville  Mine,  .  . 

J.  E.  Butts,  junior,  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

Antrim, . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Antrim . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook, . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook,  ...  -  ... 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

21 

Arnot,  . 

Blossburg  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Aruot, . 

do.  do.  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot, . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Morris  Run,  ....... 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do.  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

13 

1 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  November,  1879. 


Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers— how  many. 

Number  of  miners— men. 

Number  of  miners— boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

Vektii 

1ST  WEEK. 

NATION. 

2D  week. 

3d  week. 

CO 

U 

G 

0> 

c. 

O 

o 

u 

ii 

s 

3 

Inlet— size  of— sq.  teet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

w"g 

3  r 

S| 

o-S 

bej 

-  *  2 

2  CO  — « 

E  sS  *a 
=  ft* 

25 

Velocity  of  air  current  ! 

per  mi  mile  a!  inlet . 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  inlet. 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  iulet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

passing  in  per  minute 

at  iulet. 

2 

2 

250 

61 

74 

385 

60 

7 

*  '  *  * 

2 

2 

72 

470 

33,740 

400 

28,800 

450 

32, 4C0 

2 

68 

315 

21,420 

230 

15, 640 

220 

14,460 

1 

20 

2 

48 

14 

12 

74 

10 

2 

3, 547 

2 

40 

450 

18,000 

3 

7 

115 

17 

46 

178 

22 

1 

8,197 

2 

140 

206 

28,800 

195 

27,327 

171 

24,000 

175 

40 

50 

265 

29 

14,460 

2 

64 

719 

46,016 

718 

45,952 

718 

46,016 

19 

4 

3 

26 

2 

1,390 

2 

36 

95 

3,420 

90 

3.240 

95 

3,420 

16 

6 

4 

26 

2 

2 

1,750  1 

2 

36 

95 

3,420 

90 

3,240 

95 

3,420 

26 

3 

4 

33 

2 

1 

1,600 

2 

35 

112 

3, 920 

115 

4,025 

113 

3,955 

26 

6 

32 

3 

1 

1,200  1 

2 

1 

2 

85 

6 

15 

106 

15 

2 

36 

290 

10, 150 

340 

11,900 

359 

12,250 

75 

10 

10 

95 

9 

3 

4,900 

2 

54 

310 

20,000 

110 

11,000 

308 

21,000 

40 

3 

7 

50 

2 

2 

16 

5 

5 

26 

4 

1,388 

2 

33 

389 

12, 843 

398 

13,163 

403 

13,483 

46 

12 

13 

71 

8 

4,059 

2 

48 

321 

15,422 

331 

15,880 

340 

16, 353 

45 

7 

9 

61 

6 

1 

3,500 

2 

42 

200 

10,425 

190 

9,903 

201 

10, 947 

1 

12 

1 

230 

22 

37 

298 

18 

18,574 

2 

80 

240 

17,800 

210 

16,8f0 

270 

21,600 

2 

48 

3.50 

16,800 

290 

13,920 

270 

12,960 

80 

5 

11 

96 

6 

4,026 

2 

45 

300 

13,500 

350 

15,750 

290 

13,050 

1 

1 

137 

13 

52 

202 

20 

6,882 

2 

42 

5  SO 

24,360 

575 

24, 150 

740 

31,080 

40 

5 

5 

50 

5 

2 

2,000 

2 

40 

100 

4,000 

103 

4, 120 

120 

4,800 

56 

6 

12 

74 

7 

3,337 

2 

60 

160 

11.614 

170 

12,191 

185 

13,051 

93 

20 

16 

129 

12 

6,322 

2 

56 

195 

12,882 

200 

13,104 

2ro 

13,104 

40 

3 

11 

54 

5 

2 

2 

42 

140 

7,350 

130 

6,972 

200 

6,990 

140 

12 

15 

167 

11 

8 

13,000 

2 

64 

340 

21,760 

345 

22,080 

342 

21,000 

150 

25 

6 

181 

8 

4 

5,000 

2 

45 

230 

10,656 

250 

11,580 

275 

12,749 

2 

46 

170 

7,650 

200 

9,000 

2*25 

11,125 

42 

16 

6 

64 

4 

2 

3,190 

2 

34 

280 

10,676 

250 

9,650 

200 

7,956 

34 

14 

4 

52 

3 

2,485 

2 

36 

130 

5,904 

90 

4,464 

140 

6,264 

48 

2 

3 

•> 

35 

6, 125 

190 

6,650 

210 

7,350 

217 

12 

34 

263 

13 

1 

15,680 

2 

63 

430 

27,090 

420 

26,460 

460 

28*980 

75 

20 

8 

103 

2 

6, 400 

2 

54 

204 

12,798 

203 

12,744 

206 

12,906 

36 

8 

6 

50 

3 

1 

1,745 

2 

44 

,  30 

3 

3 

3C 

2 

1,291 

2 

42 

200 

8,400 

210 

8,820 

190 

7,930 

1 

1 

30 

2 

12 

44 

4 

1 

18,065 

2 

30 

200 

7,020 

210 

7,311 

170 

6,147 

90 

6 

27 

123 

16 

3 

48 

210 

11,697 

215 

11,330 

220 

12,163 

132 

7 

14 

153 

7 

78 

165 

15,600 

160 

15,225 

155 

14,847 

43 

7 

23 

73 

10 

2 

2,473 

2 

36 

195 

7,020 

201 

7,236 

197 

7,092 

315 

30 

125 

470 

30 

19,143 

2 

50 

18 

18 

86 

12 

5,401 

2 

30 

245 

7,3.50 

260 

7,800 

265 

7,950 

53 

18 

18 

89 

11 

7,130 

2 

35 

265 

9, 275 

255 

8,925 

260 

9,100 

267 

108 

73 

453 

62 

1 

2 

72 

333 

23, 832 

449 

32,323 

335 

26,352 

2 

86 

268 

23,040 

270 

23,2.0 

541 

41,526 

2 

65 

411 

26,715 

420 

27,300 

519 

33,735 

2 

40 

2 

74 

35 

25 

134 

16 

8,764 

2 

90 

390 

35,100 

385 

34,650 

395 

35,550 

53 

32 

24 

109 

15 

6,017 

2 

130 

385 

|  51,350 

390 

50,700 

,  385 

50,050 

1 

20 

1 

125 

70 

30 

225 

19 

12,164 

2 

90 

390 

35,100 

400 

36,000 

380 

34,200 

618  Internal  Affairs — Industrial  Statistics.  [No.  8, 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity ,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


Ventilation. 


4th  week. 

1ST  WEEK. 

1  2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4th  week. 

Name  of  Colliery. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  inlet. 

Number  nf  cubic  feet 
passing  in  per  minute 
at  inlet. 

© 

g  © 

©  c 

©  - 

a  - 

t.  o 

©  X 
>  5 
< 

Velocity  of  air  current 
at  or  near  face  of 
heading. 

®§  bJC 

O  Sj  — 

■-  - 
©  c  ^ 

~  ^  z 

s  2.0 
Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

©el 

ZbL- 

£3  CO  — 
—  rf'-M 

,  ©  g 
c 

©  p  2 

E  ©  u 
~  P-O 
2 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  or  near 

face  of  heading . 

©cl  be 

—  ri 

•:  r'- 

—  ^  X 

C  zg 

PI 

-  © 

i  -  P.O 

1  Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

at  or  near  face  of 

heading. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing  at 
or  near  face  of  head’g. 

Barclay,  ...» . 

230 

11,040 

300 

11,100 

220 

1 

10,560 

2'0 

8,600 

Barclay, . 

200 

8,000 

150 

6,000 

250 

10, 000 

250 

10,000 

Barclay, . 

440 

31,630 

440 

250 

10,000 

300 

12,000 

370 

14,800 

310 

12,400 

Barclay, . 

220 

14,960 

246 

250 

10,000 

180 

7,200 

200 

8,000 

250 

10,000 

Porter . 

490 

18,900 

460 

Bennington  Shaft,  .  . 

187 

26,180 

190 

151 

7,256 

146 

7,000 

118 

7,  U0 

148 

7,120 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  .  . 

719 

45, 952 

719 

400 

20,000 

380 

19,000 

390 

19,500 

400 

20,000 

Gautier  Mine . 

98 

3,528 

92 

40 

1,160 

46 

1,840 

48 

17,-620 

50 

2, 000 

Conemaugh  Mine,  .  .  . 

93 

3,528 

94 

10 

1,310 

46 

1,507 

48 

1,534 

50 

1,650 

Woodvale  Mine, 

116 

4,060 

114 

60 

2,100 

64 

2,560 

63 

2,520 

2,600 

South  Fork  Coal  Mine, 

Lloydsville  Mine,  .  . 

300 

10,500 

260 

260 

9,100 

270 

9,450 

300 

10,500 

250 

8,750 

Sonman . 

123 

12, 360 

Benn’s  Creek,  .  .  . 

Show  Shoe,  . 

418 

13,809 

409 

379 

11,385 

393 

11,676 

398 

11,967 

417 

12,528 

Snow  Shoe, . 

351 

16,867 

346 

331 

14,233 

340 

14,650 

350 

15,067 

360 

15,484 

Mount  Hope, . 

195 

1C.164 

199 

155 

3,875 

DO 

3,7.50 

165 

4, 125 

155 

3,875 

Sterling,  No.  1, . 

210 

19,200 

235 

140 

8,100 

170 

10,200 

150 

8,400 

110 

6, 600 

Sterling,  No.  1 . 

370 

17,760 

320 

80 

3,200 

170 

6,800 

130 

5,200 

150 

6,000 

Sterling,  No.  2,  .  . 

320 

14,400 

315 

200 

8,000 

170 

6,800 

150 

6,000 

200 

8, 000 

Franklin, . 

395 

21,990 

622 

310 

12,400 

340 

13,600 

390 

15,600 

370 

14,800 

Penn, .  ... 

125 

5,000 

113 

50 

2,000 

51 

2,010 

50 

2,000 

45 

1,800 

Eureka, . 

180 

12  763 

170 

190 

5,383 

200 

5,616 

185 

5,236 

185 

5,266 

Goss  Run,  . 

195 

12,812 

180 

260 

12,a56 

260 

12,856 

250 

12,430 

260 

12,866 

Mapleton,  ...... 

130 

6,972 

135 

230 

12,312 

200 

11,263 

200 

11,232 

220 

11,916 

Excelsior,  .... 

310 

21.760 

311 

210 

15, 120 

212 

15,261 

211 

15,192 

210 

15,'  120 

Webster . 

280 

12,830 

261 

150 

6,975 

160 

7,440 

200 

9,300 

130 

6,025 

Webster, . 

ISO 

8, 100 

176 

217 

8,640 

200 

8,000 

210 

8,400 

225 

9,000 

Laurel  Run,  ..... 

220 

8,631 

275 

140 

6,234 

135 

6,081 

130 

5,901 

120 

5,444 

Decatur,  .... 

100 

1.824 

115 

100 

1,288 

75 

3,188 

150 

5,888 

140 

5, 568 

Glenwood, . 

200 

7,000 

193 

120 

3.120 

135 

3,510 

130 

3, 480 

130 

3^500 

Rochester, . 

530 

33,390 

460 

290 

11,600 

300 

12,000 

3L0 

1?,  300 

300 

12,000 

St.  Mary’s, . 

201 

12,798 

204 

206 

11,472 

205 

11,424 

206 

11,472 

203 

11,328 

Carbon,  . 

Mooredale, . 

170 

7, 110 

192 

160 

5,376 

175 

5,580 

145 

4,872 

140 

4,704 

McIntyre, . 

207 

7,223 

196 

142 

5,302 

145 

5,419 

130 

4,983 

150 

McIntyre, . 

216 

11,976 

215 

170 

6,117 

160 

5,862 

180 

6,418 

148 

5,506 

McIntyre, 

163 

15,452 

160 

190 

7,177 

190 

7,177 

185 

7,022 

209 

7,798 

Buttsville  Mine,  .  .  . 

Antrim,  . 

Antrim,  . 

201 

7,344 

199 

280 

7,000 

290 

7,250 

280 

7,000  I 

282 

7,050 

Fall  Brook,  . 

255 

7,610 

256 

205 

4,920 

215 

5,160 

210 

5,040  l 

220 

5,' 230 

Fall  Brook, . 

255 

8,925 

256 

210 

5,  ISO 

200 

5,200 

215 

5,990  i 

210 

5, 460 

Arnot,  ...  . 

313 

22,536 

365 

250 

8,(X0 

238 

8,576 

232 

7,114 

245 

7,744 

Arnot, . 

329 

28,291 

352 

259 

10,500  ! 

260 

10,920 

290 

12,180 

272 

11,444 

Arnot . . 

473 

31,045 

455 

572 

13,720 

580 

13,920 

633 

15,264 

572 

13,723* 

Morris  Run,  . 

395 

3  550 

39  L 

135 

6,750 

130 

6,500 

HO 

7,000 

145 

7,250 

Morris  Run,  . 

395 

51,350 

391 

135 

5,400 

135 

5,400 

110 

5,200  ; 

145 

5,600 

Morris  Run,  . 

395 

3,550 

391 

155 

6,200 

! 

165 

6,600 

150 

6,000 

155 

6,200 
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Ventilation. 
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Location. 


237 

64 

470 

30,080 

750 

43,000 

580 

37,120 

:  500 

32.000 

'  34,300 

Barclay,  Bradford  countv. 

212 

98 

370 

36,260 

330 

32.340 

j  420 

41,160 

470 

46,060 

1  28,955 

<lo.  (lo. 

307 

80 

400 

32,000 

400 

32,000 

450 

36,000 

400 

32,000 

33,000 

do.  do. 

220 

36 

420 

15,720 

440 

15,840 

470 

16,920 

400 

14,400 

15,575 

do.  do. 

44 

... 

Porterville,  Blair  county. 

148 

352 

78 

22,996 

74 

21,980 

72 

21,684 

!  68 

20,692 

1  20,682 

]  Bennington,  do. 

394 

70 

614 

42,980 

615 

43,050 

j  614 

4.298 

615 

43,050 

43,150 

Johnstown,  Cambria  countv. 

46 

31 

112 

8,472 

116 

3,996 

150 

3,565 

116 

3,900 

3,557 

do.  do. 

46 

31 

112 

3,472 

116 

3, 596 

115 

,  3,565 

116 

3,596 

3, 557 

do.  do. 

63 

30 

135 

4,050 

130 

3,900 

136 

4,090 

136 

4,080 

4,027 

do.  do. 

South  Fork,  do. 

270 

36 

340 

11,900 

360 

12,600 

380 

13,300 

360 

12,600 

12,600 

Lloydsville,  do. 

30 

300 

18,680 

390 

19,240 

320 

18,206 

324 

18, 462 

|  18,401 

Benn’s  Creek,  do. 

... 

do.  do. 

412 

34 

408 

13,892 

418 

14,222 

428 

14, 552 

437 

14,861 

14,887 

Snow  Shoe,  Centre  county. 

316 

41 

340 

13,968 

350 

14,360 

360 

14,761 

369 

15,761 

14,815 

do.  do. 

156 

42 

225 

9,450 

240 

10,080 

235 

9,870 

220 

9,180 

9,895 

Cameron,  Cameron  county. 

142 

84 

190 

15,865 

220 

18,370 

200 

16,700 

220 

18,370 

17,326 

Sterling,  Clearfield  county. 

132 

50 

200 

10,000 

280 

14,000 

300 

16,500 

230 

11,500 

13,000 

do.  do. 

180 

53 

200 

10,500 

270 

14,700 

210 

11,025 

290 

15,225 

12,731 

do.  do. 

352 

66 

480 

31,680 

420 

27,720 

500 

33,000 

410 

27,060 

29.865 

Houtzdale,  do. 

48 

15 

700 

10,500 

6-50 

9,7-50 

700 

10, 500 

740 

11,100 

10,680 

do.  do. 

197 

26 

300 

8,608 

320 

9,110 

310 

8,858 

300 

8,608 

8,760 

do.  do. 

257 

36 

360 

14,011 

355 

13,836 

355 

13,836 

355 

13,830 

13,940 

Goss  Run,  do. 

210 

48 

240 

13,056 

210 

11,664 

210 

11,664 

220 

12,144 

12, 132 

1  Mapleton,  do. 

210 

36 

660 

23,760 

6.30 

23,400 

660 

23,760 

650 

23,400 

23,330  | 

Goss  Run.  do. 

236 

30 

650 

1,750 

700 

18,900 

730 

26,710 

750 

20,250 

24,860 

do.  do. 

2l8 

550 

6,500 

600 

18,000 

520 

15,600 

450 

13,  .500 

17,290 

do.  do. 

262 

48 

190 

12,986 

180 

10,272 

180 

10,272 

200 

11,230 

10,752 

Laurel  Run,  do. 

116 

25 

100 

3,350 

75 

2,725 

150 

4,600 

160 

6,208 

4,220 

Decatur,  do. 

130 

60 

340 

20,400 

350 

21,000 

320 

19,200 

330 

19,800 

20, 100  1 

Glen  wood,  do. 

300 

56 

5  0 

29, 120 

540 

30,240 

550 

38,000 

560 

31,360 

36,490 

Du  Bois,  do. 

205 

54 

204 

11,960 

203 

12,741 

203 

12,090 

210 

13, 122 

12,892 

St.  Mary’s,  Elk  countv. 

Broad  Top,  Huntingdon  co. 

155 

30 

220 

6,600 

230 

6,900 

210 

6,300 

295 

6,150 

6,487 

Mooredale,  do. 

141 

McIntyre,  Lycoming  county. 

164 

23 

314 

16,549 

290 

15,792 

309 

16,353 

337 

17,610 

16,576 

do.  do. 

193 

42 

265 

16,632 

260 

16,363 

256 

16,145 

250  1 

15,820 

16,249 

Jo.  do. 

•  « 

36 

285 

10,260 

293 

10,548 

287 

10,332 

289 

10,404 

10, 398 

Buttsville,  McKean  countv. 

35 

750 

26,250 

760 

26, 600 

765 

26,765 

775 

27,475 

26,637 

Antrim,  Tioga  countv. 

283 

37 

480 

12,960 

495 

13,365 

490 

13,230 

433 

13,041 

13,074 

Jo.  do. 

210 

30 

270 

8,100 

275 

8,2-50 

285 

8,550 

235 

7,950 

8,212 

Fall  Brook,  do. 

208 

60 

290 

17,400 

280 

16,800 

305 

18,300 

295 

17,700 

17,550 

do.  do. 

248 

42 

771 

35,972 

823 

38,566 

805 

36,810 

676 

28,392 

37,710 

Arno't,  do. 

270 

40 

572 

22,680 

585 

23,400 

491 

47,640 

768 

30,720 

31,160 

do.  do. 

590 

70 

395 

27,660 

400 

28,000 

483 

33,810 

438 

30,650 

30,030 

do.  do. 

138 

72 

780 

56,160 

775 

55,800 

800 

57,600 

805 

57,960 

56,670 

Morris  Run,  do. 

135 

66 

800 

52,800 

790 

52,140 

795 

52.470 

800 

52,800 

52,560 

do.  do. 

156 

52 

800 

41,600 

810 

42, 120 

790 

41*800 

805 

41,860 

41,801 

do.  do. 

650 
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[No.  8, 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names ,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the 

vania,  for  the  Month 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

Character  of  coal— bituminous  or 

seml-bituminous. 

Slope. 

Drift. 

Shaft. 

Fan. 

Furnace. 

N umber  of  headings . 

Pumps— how  many. 

* 

Barclay,  . 

Towanda  Coal  Company,  .... 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Barclay,  ...  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

3 

Barclay,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Barclay . 

do.  do. 

do. 

.1 

1 

2 

Carbon  Run,  .  ... 

Scliraeder  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run,  .  . 

do.  doy 

do. 

1 

1 

Carbon  Run, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Porter,  .  . 

Denniston,  Porter  &  Co., 

do. 

1 

3 

Bennington  Shaft,  .... 

Blair  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Rolling-Mill  Mine,  .  .  . 

Cambria  Iron  Company, . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Gautier  Mine,  ... 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Conemaugh,  ... 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Woodvale,  ... 

Johnstown  Manufacturing  Co., 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Benn’s  Creek  , . 

S.  H.  Smith.  . 

do. 

1 

4 

Lloydsville,  .  . 

Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Company,  . 

■do. 

1 

1 

Argyle,  . 

Argyle  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

Mount  Hope,  ... 

Mount  Hope  Coal  Company,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Mosliannon, . 

Moshannoh  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .... 

Robert  Hare  Powell  &  Co.,  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

7 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

Sterling,  No.  2, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

7 

Franklin,  . 

Kittanning  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

14 

Penn,  .... 

Reakirt  Bros.  &  Co.,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Beaver  Run,  . 

•I.  E.  Leskie  &  Co.,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Eureka, 

Berwind,  White  &  Co., . 

do. 

1 

1 

5^ 

Goss  Run, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Mapleton,  . 

do.  do. 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Excelsior, . 

Fisher  Bros.  &  Miller, . 

Bituminous, 

1 

1 

10 

Ocean,  . 

Whitehead  &  Co. ,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

Glenwood,  .... 

Coulter  &  Huff,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Laurel  Run,  ... 

Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co.,  . . 

do. 

1 

1 

6 

Decatur . 

Decatur  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Sandy  Lick, . 

Sandy  Lick  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

1 

Rockesti  r,  . 

Bell,  Lewis  &  Yates,  . 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

St.  Mary’s  Coal  Company, 

do. 

1 

1 

2 

Daguscahonda,  .... 

N.  W.  Mining  and  Exchange  Co. 

do. 

1 

1 

4 

Daguscahonda,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Mooredale, . 

Reakirt  Bros.  &  Co.,  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

3 

McIntyre,  . 

McIntyre  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

10 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

9 

McIntyre,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Buttsville  Mine,  .... 

J.  E.  Butts,  junior,  agent,  .  . 

Bituminous, 

1 

Antrim, . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  .  .  . 

Semi-bitum. 

1 

1 

Antrim,  .  .  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Fall  Brook,  .... 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

7 

1 

Fall  Brook,  ........ 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

20 

Arnot,  . 

Blosshurg  Coal  Company,  .... 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Arnot,  . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

Morris  Run, . 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  .  . 

do. 

1 

1 

5 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

8 

Morris  Run, . 

do.  do. 

do. 

1 

1 

13 

1 

I 
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respective  Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsyl- 
of  December,  1879. 


Number  of  engines. 

Horse  power. 

Boilers -bow  many. 

Number  of  miners— men . 

N umber  of  miners -boys. 

Other  persons. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Number  of  mules  inside. 

Number  of  mules  outside. 

Total  production  in  tons. 

- 

Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK.  ;  2D  WEEK. 

3D  week. 

Number  of  openings. 

a i 

fi 

to 

J, 

c 

Q> 

S 

ao 

V 

fl 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

OJ  «-■ 

fig 

£ 

3  7 

«  a 

—  2 

c-  . 
u  tru 

—  x  s 

=  *  ^ 
z  0,53 

Velocity  of  air  current  . 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

O 

fig 

ez 

o® 

Cm 

u 

.c-S— 
s  "Z 

Velocity  of  air  current 

per  minute  at  inlet. 

V 

O 

«  3 

«*3 

ez 

•_  u  _ 

«sa 

=  5J  ^ 

2 

2 

250 

62 

75 

378 

56 

7 

2 

2 

72 

450 

31,400 

600 

43, 200 

430 

30,760 

2 

68 

165 

13,'26(i 

165 

13,260 

109 

12,240 

131 

25 

35 

191 

22 

7 

16, COO 

2 

1 

15 

2 

50 

18 

20 

88 

12 

2 

4,759 

2 

40 

400 

16,000 

375 

15,000 

425 

17,220 

3 

7 

125 

20 

47 

192 

27 

1 

2 

140 

165 

28, 140 

145 

20,364 

172 

24,099 

160 

53 

86 

299 

29 

14,684 

2 

64 

718 

45,952 

719 

46,670 

718 

45, 952 

»  . 

19 

7 

5 

31 

2 

1,498 

2 

35 

64 

2,240 

70 

2,450 

78 

2,730 

16 

5 

2 

23 

2 

1 

1,153 

2 

36 

90 

3,240 

95 

3,420 

95 

3,420 

24 

4 

» 

31 

2 

1 

1,500 

2 

35 

113 

3, 955 

115 

4,481 

116 

4,294 

10 

4 

7 

51 

3 

2 

3,837 

2 

75 

6 

12 

93 

15 

5 

2 

36 

350 

12,250 

400 

14,000 

3C0 

10,500 

18 

2 

5 

25 

2 

1,0(0 

2 

40 

6 

8 

54 

5 

1 

3,000 

2 

36 

200 

10.425 

190 

9,903 

210 

10,947 

84 

11 

5 

100 

5 

1 

6,317 

2 

56 

270 

15,120 

285 

14,840 

285 

18,525 

1 

12 

1 

220 

35 

31 

286 

14. 

19,847 

2 

SO 

210 

16.800 

210 

16,800 

240 

19,200 

2 

56 

320 

17.920 

300 

16,800 

370 

20,720 

82 

5 

« 

95 

6 

6, 383 

2 

77 

210 

16,170 

180 

13,860 

170 

13,090 

1 

1 

121 

19 

41 

181 

22 

10,994 

2 

42 

610 

25,620 

675 

28,350 

650 

27,300 

50 

13 

7 

70 

5 

2 

3, 563 

2 

48 

100 

4,800 

120 

5,760 

no 

5,800 

60 

8 

11 

79 

4 

1 

5,3(0 

2 

43 

250 

11,2.50 

260 

11,700 

2(0 

11,700 

55 

6 

9 

70 

7 

4,828 

2 

60 

170 

12.191 

175 

12,400 

160 

11,614 

105 

22 

13 

140 

12 

10,  404 

2 

56 

210 

13,647 

200 

13,104 

205 

13,375 

62 

5 

12 

79 

6 

3 

2 

42 

140 

17,350 

140 

17, 350 

130 

16,972 

160 

11 

16 

187 

10 

8 

14,000 

2 

64 

300 

19,600 

320 

20,080 

322 

20,688 

300 

20 

28 

348 

30 

19,500 

'  2 

63 

514 

32,382 

529 

33,327 

525 

33,075 

50 

4 

6 

60 

3 

1 

5,0(0 

2 

35 

175 

6,125 

190 

6,650 

210 

7,350 

42 

16 

6 

64 

4 

3 

4,848 

2 

34 

320 

12,300 

3.50 

13,056 

310 

11,696 

24 

14 

4 

52 

3 

3,100 

2 

36 

70 

3,744 

50 

3,024 

75 

3,924 

1 

1 

55 

4 

7 

66 

6 

3 

2 

42 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,500 

24 1 

15 

44 

300 

14 

1 

18,625 

2 

63 

400 

25,200 

390 

24,570 

420 

26,469 

40 

10 

5 

55 

1 

3 

2,000 

2 

54 

202 

12,690 

204 

12,798 

202 

12,690 

1 

90 

4 

24 

2 

1 

27 

2 

1,047 

2 

30 

220 

6,600 

230 

6,900 

30 

200 

6,000 

300 

9,000 

16 

3 

4 

23 

2 

618 

2 

42 

160 

6,720 

140 

5,  SS0 

140 

5,880 

1 

.  . 

1 

31 

2 

10 

43 

5 

1 

16,252 

2 

30 

260 

8,772 

265 

8,851 

263 

8,853 

90 

4 

27 

12L 

16 

3 

2 

48 

215 

11,930 

217 

12,023 

247 

13,523 

134 

5 

15 

154 

9 

2 

78 

160 

15,223 

165 

15,603 

163 

15,452 

50 

5 

24 

79 

10 

2 

2,453 

2 

36 

201 

7,236 

200 

7,200 

196 

7,056 

315 

30 

125 

470 

30 

20,946 

2 

50 

18 

18 

86 

13 

6,200 

2 

30 

250 

7,. 500 

260 

7,800 

255 

7,650 

52 

18 

18 

88 

11 

7,623 

2 

35 

260 

9,  ICO 

265 

9,275 

255 

8,925 

296 

112 

80 

488 

65 

1 

2 

72 

349 

25,128 

358 

25,776 

331 

23,832 

2 

40 

1,049 

43,640 

902 

36  080 

996 

38,640 

2 

65 

384 

24,960 

420 

27,300 

438 

28,470 

2 

40 

2 

75 

36 

25 

136 

16 

10,200 

2 

90 

395 

85. 550 

385 

34,650 

390 

35,1  0 

53 

32 

25 

110 

15 

7,530 

2 

180 

395 

39,960 

400 

52,000 

390 

50,  70 

1 

20 

1 

125 

70 

30 

225 

22 

14,818 

2 

90 

395 

35,550 

400 

36,000 

390 

35,100 
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A  STATEMENT  of  the  Names,  Power,  Capacity,  and  Ventilation  in  the  respective 


VENTILATION'. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Barclay, . 

Barclay, . 

Barclay, . 

Barclay, . 

Carbon  Run,  .  .  . 

Carbon  Run, . 

Carbon  Run, . 

Porter.  . 

Bennington  Shaft, 
Rolling-Mill  Mine, 
Gautier  Mine,  .  .  .  . 

Conemaugh, . 

Woodvale, . 

Benn’s  Creek,  .  .  .  . 

Lloydsville,  . 

Argyle, . 

Mount  Hope,  .  .  .  . 
Moslianuon,  .  .  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  1,  .  .  . 

Sterling,  No.  1,  .  .  .  . 
Sterling,  No.  2,  .  .  .  . 

Franklin, . 

Penn . 

Beaver  Run,  .... 

Eureka, . 

Goss  Run, . 

Mapleton, . 

Excelsior, . 

Ocean,  . 

Glen  wood, . 

Laurel  Run,  . 

Decatur . 

Sandy  Lick,  . 

Rochester . 

St.  Mary’s,  .... 
Daguscalionda,  .... 
Daguscahonda,  .  .  . 
Mooredale,  .... 

McIntyre,  . 

McIntyre, . 

McIntyre,  .... 
Butlsville  Mine,  .  .  . 
Antrim,  ...  ... 

Antrim, . 

Fall  Brook, . 

Fall  Brook, . 

Arnot,  . 

Arnot . 

Arnot,  . 

Morris  Run,  . 

Morris  Run,  . 

Morris  Run,  . 


4TH  WEEK. 
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O 
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e  *-  C 
~  ©  u 
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1  . .  . 

1 

200 

9,600 

240 

11,520 

300 

1  14,400 

280 

13,400 

240 

9,600 

260 

10,400 

2-50 

10,000 

240 

9,600 

630 

1  45,360 

527 

300 

12,000 

350 

13,000 

410 

16,4' 0 

4C0 

16,000 

210 

14,280 

165 

250 

1  10,000 

260 

10, 400 

300 

12,  (K0 

310 

12,000 

400 

16,000 

400 

158 

22,174 

160 

116 

1  7,025 

145 

6,950 

182 

8,736 

137 

6,556 

719 

46,670 

7.8 

390 

19,500 

400 

20,(00 

380 

19,000 

400 

20,000 

2,450 

70 

40 

160 

45 

1,800 

48 

1,920 

45 

1,800 

90 

3, 240 

92 

46 

1,330 

48 

1,440 

48 

1,440 

46 

1.380 

131 

3,990 

1L4 

64 

2,560 

63 

2,520 

64 

2,560 

61 

2,560 

250 

12,2.50 

350 

CO 

o 

o 

10,500 

300 

10,500 

220 

7,700 

280 

9,800 

195 

10,164 

199 

155 

3,875 

150 

3.750 

165 

4. 125 

155 

3,875 

275 

14.200 

273 

250 

10,500 

265 

10,600 

300 

10,2*0 

285 

1 1,400 

280 

22,400 

350 

120 

8,610 

180 

12,980 

160 

10,560 

190 

11,782 

340 

19, 040 

332 

100 

6,000 

80 

4,800 

140 

9,240 

110 

6.820 

300 

17  910 

197 

200 

12,000 

130 

8,450 

180 

10, 890 

180 

11,200 

550 

23,100 

62L 

320 

12,800 

330 

13,200 

310 

12, 400 

300 

12,000 

125 

6,000 

123 

80 

3,200 

90 

3.600 

-  82 

3,280 

loo 

4,001 

270 

12, 150 

260 

200 

8,400 

210 

8,820 

210 

8,820 

220 

9  240 

185 

13,051 

178 

200 

5,616 

210 

5,849 

200 

5,616 

210 

5,849 

200 

13, 104 

209 

265 

12,537 

260 

12.8:6 

250 

12,430 

255 

13.212 

130 

16.972 

135 

2.0 

11,592 

2  0 

11,592 

190 

10,908 

18D 

10,746 

300 

19  600 

310 

240 

17.280 

245 

17.610 

240 

17, 2S0 

2(5 

17, 640 

527 

33,201 

519 

175 

4,375 

171 

4,275 

178 

4,450 

173 

4,325 

200 

7,000 

193 

120 

3,120 

135 

3,570 

130 

3,480 

135 

3,510 

320 

12,030 

325 

140 

6,264 

200 

8,424 

120 

5,549 

130 

5.904 

225 

140 

5,568 

130 

5,248 

105 

4.448 

30 

2,043 

9, 450 

230 

225 

9,450 

250 

10, 500 

250 

10, 500 

2:5 

9,450 

400 

25,200 

402 

209 

8,090 

179 

7,600 

2:0 

8,400 

200 

8,000 

205 

12,852 

203 

205 

11,424 

203 

11,328 

205 

11,424 

203 

11,328 

290 

5,800 

3U0 

6,000 

150 

6,300 

335 

5,025 

340 

5,000 

147 

120 

4,032 

110 

3,696 

130 

4,368 

120 

4,032 

270 

8,997 

264 

137 

5,186 

160 

5, 187 

155 

5,710 

137 

5,186 

225 

1?,291 

226 

145 

5,419 

143 

8,810 

163 

5,943 

155 

•5,7.11 

168 

15,8  0 

164 

185 

7,022 

187 

7,084 

183 

7, 120 

193 

7,270 

207 

7,452 

201 

265 

280 

7,000 

282 

7.020 

290 

7,210 

282 

7,050 

7,950 

257 

215 

5,160 

210 

5,040 

220 

5,280 

225 

5,400 

265 

9,275 

261 

205 

5,330 

215 

5,590 

200 

5,200 

2i0 

5, 460 

358 

25. 176 

319 

304 

8,512 

286 

8,008 

2*6 

8.  COS 

340 

9,550 

1,064 

42.560 

1,013 

322 

13,524 

286 

12,012 

304 

12,768 

322 

13,524 

509 

.31  085 

439 

531 

13,944 

590 

14, 160 

599 

14,376 

617 

14,808 

395 

35, 550 

391 

140 

7,000 

130 

6,500 

140 

7,7.0 

145 

7,250 

395 

51,350 

395 

135  I 

5.400 

140 

5,600 

130 

5,200 

140 

5,600 

400 

36,000 

398 

160 

6,400  1 

170 

6,860 

155 

6,600 

160 

6,400 
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Collieries  in  the  Third  Bituminous  Mine  District  of  Pennsylvania — Continued. 


Ventilation. 

1ST  WEEK. 

'  2d  week. 

3D  week. 

4th  week. 

Average  velocity  per 
minute  per  month. 

Outlet— size  of— sq  ft 

Velocitv  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current  ! 
per  minute  at  outlet 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 
per  minute  passing 
out. 

Velocity  of  air  current 
per  minute  at  outlet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet 

per  minute  passing 

out. 

— 

o  V 

t-  *» 

o  3 
£>  j 

3 

z  a 

CO 

«  * 
bL&Z 

®g2 

3 

< 

Location. 

255 

100 

320 

32,000 

560 

56,000 

580 

58,000 

690 

67,000 

53,750 

Barclay,  Bradford  county. 

247 

98 

375 

36, 750 

450 

44,1(0 

350 

34,:-  00 

345 

38,710 

38,465 

<lo.  do. 

367 

80 

420 

33,600 

550 

41,600 

450 

36,000 

600 

48,000 

40,400 

do.  do. 

277 

36 

350 

12,600 

350 

12,600 

330 

11,880 

380 

13,680 

12,690 

do.  do. 

•  •  . 

32 

849 

26,743 

639 

20,128 

679 

21,388 

6(  9 

19,183 

21.860 

Carbon  Run,  do. 

.  •  . 

50 

209 

10,450 

159 

7,950 

169 

8,450 

179 

8, 950 

8,950 

do.  do. 

91 

339 

3,849 

429 

39,0-9 

309 

28,119 

299 

27,209 

3 1,304 

do.  do. 

152 

25 

700 

17,500 

650 

16,250 

825 

20,625 

700 

17,500 

18,6.0 

Portei  ville,  Blair  countv. 

352 

63 

22, 173 

56 

19,720 

66 

23,081 

58 

20,576 

22,681 

Bennington,  do. 

392 

70 

614 

42,980 

615 

43,050 

614 

42,980 

615 

43,(50 

43,015 

Johnstown,  Cambria  countv. 

44 

30 

100 

3,000 

105 

3,  100 

109 

3, 3<!0 

108 

3,210 

3,160 

do.  do. 

47 

31 

115 

3,565 

116 

3,680 

116 

3,6S0 

115 

3,565 

3,622 

do.  do. 

63 

30 

130 

3,900 

135 

4,050 

136 

4,081) 

135 

4,050 

4,0.0 

do.  do. 

Benn’sCrtk,  do. 

275 

36 

390 

13,650 

440 

15, 4C0 

350 

12,250 

390 

13,650 

13, 7.37 

Lloydsville,  do. 

South  Fork.  do. 

156 

36 

225 

9,450 

240 

10,080 

235 

9,870 

220 

9,180 

9, 895 

Cameron,  Cameron  countv. 

272 

44 

280 

12,320 

290 

12,760 

350 

15,400 

380 

16,720 

15,001 

Sobleski,  Clearfield  county. 

162 

53 

250 

12,375 

280 

14,980 

260 

13.910 

330 

16,665 

14,480 

Sterling,  Cleartield  county. 

107 

60 

370 

22,200 

360 

21,600 

310 

18, 600 

360 

21,600 

21,  (KO 

do.  do. 

177 

72 

230 

16,560 

160 

11,520 

210 

14,400 

180 

12,960 

13,8S0 

do.  do. 

315 

66 

450 

29,700 

480 

31,640 

440 

29,040 

400 

26,400 

29,090 

Iioutzdale,  do. 

97 

15 

770 

10,700 

700 

10.  £00 

680 

10,200 

750 

10,680 

10,920 

do.  do. 

210 

20 

560 

16,800 

570 

17,7u0 

570 

17,100 

580 

17,400 

17,100 

do.  do. 

208 

26 

295 

8,476 

310 

6,858 

300 

8,608 

320 

9,110 

8,860 

do.  do. 

256 

37 

36 

14,011 

345 

13, 480 

355 

13,836 

360 

14,011 

13,726 

Goss  Run,  do. 

200 

48 

220 

14,240 

230 

14,680 

210 

13,890 

200 

13, 670 

13,980 

Mapleton,  do. 

232 

36 

6i0 

23,040 

645 

23,220 

642 

23,112 

645 

20,040 

23, 130 

Goss  Run,  do. 

175 

52 

351 

18,300 

346 

17,992 

352 

18,304 

351 

18,252 

18,164 

do.  do. 

130 

60 

340 

20,400 

350 

21,000 

320 

19,210 

1330 

19,800 

21,1(0 

Glen  wood,  do. 

147 

48 

260 

It,  112 

300 

16,030 

250 

13,632 

210 

11,712 

13,872 

Laurel  Run,  do. 

106 

25 

150 

4,600 

50 

2, 200 

100 

3, 150 

45 

1,975 

7,936 

Decatur,  do. 

230 

225 

9,450 

250 

10,500 

250 

10,560 

225 

9,450 

10,000 

Du  Bois,  do. 

200 

5»i0 

28.000 

480 

26,880 

509 

28,560 

500 

28,000 

27, 968 

do.  do. 

204 

54 

200 

12,036 

202 

12,690 

203 

12,744 

202 

12,690 

12,498 

St.  Mary’s,  Elk  county. 

.  .  . 

30 

400 

12,000 

420 

12,600 

Daguscahonda,  do. 

120 

20 

345 

6,900 

340 

6,800 

do.  do. 

3u 

189 

5,400 

170 

5,1(0 

150 

4,50o 

160 

4,800 

4,955 

Mooredale,  Huntingdon  co. 

147 

23 

286 

15,236 

335 

17,517 

350 

18,216 

355 

18,930 

17,474 

McIntyre,  Lycoming  county. 

152 

23 

286 

15, 236 

3*5 

17,517 

350 

18,216 

355 

18,930 

17,474 

do.  do. 

187 

42 

245 

15,548 

250 

15,820 

248 

15,711 

253 

15,982 

15,765 

do.  do. 

36 

282 

10, 152 

267 

9,612 

295 

10,0:0 

304 

10,944 

10,346 

Buttsville,  McKean  county. 

283 

35 

765 

26,775 

750 

26,250 

760 

26,600 

600 

22, 860 

25,360 

Antrim,  Tioga  county. 

27 

480 

12,960 

490 

13,230 

483 

13,041 

480 

12,960 

13,047 

do.  do. 

217 

30 

270 

8.100 

280 

8,400 

275 

8,250 

2  5 

7,950 

8,175 

Fall  Brook,  do. 

207 

60 

290 

17,400 

280 

16,800 

305 

18,3(0 

310 

i8,6C0 

17,75o 

do.  do. 

304 

42 

751 

31,542 

829 

34,818 

8  4 

33,810 

822 

3 -(,5  0 

33,685 

A  mot,  do. 

3«  8 

86 

527 

45,312  | 

438 

37,663 

455 

39, 10U 

510 

43,086 

41,305 

do.  do. 

69  3 

72 

358 

25,060 

393 

27,510 

4  ti 

28,770 

491 

34,370 

28,902 

do.  do. 

139 

72 

8C0 

57,600 

790 

56, 880 

8(0 

57,600 

810 

58,320 

57, 680 

Morris  Run,  do. 

136 

66 

800 

52.800 

810 

53,  -(56 

790 

52,  40  1 

800 

52.8(0 

53,160 

do.  do. 

161 

52 

805 

41,860 

1 

810 

42, 420 

800 

41,600  | 

815 

42.0(0 

41,920 

1 

do.  do. 
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LIST  OF  ACCIDENTS  occuring  in  the  Mines  of  the  Third  Bituminous 


Name. 


Archie  Hunter,  . 
William  Caimlck, 
John  Cruthers, 
William  Hogencam 
Owen  Rowland,  . 
Robert  Esgar, '  .  . 
P.  McCollan,  .  . 
Charles  Fognan, 
Nichol  Ferguson, 
John  Myers,  .  .  . 
James  iiugden,  . 
Thomas  McGiven, 
Samuel  MaddiSx, 
Henry  Alsop, 

John  Furguson, 
Thomas  McNally, 
Percival  Kemp, 
Adolph  Godel,  . 
Benjamin  Ellis, 

P.  Burns,  .... 
Samuel  Green,  . 
Robert  Chillon, 
George  Filer,  . 
Joseph  Rozie,  . 
Edward  James, 
Charles  Hummel, 
Thomas  Dawson, 
Michael  Owens, 
Peter  Kitline,  . 
William  Bryan,  . 
Hophney  Edwards 
John  Walker, 
Thomas  Harvey, 

R.  Guilfoyle, 

Johi  Taylor,  .  . 
Patrick  Burns,  . 
Phineas  Bruce, 
Dean  McCabe,  .  . 
Augustus  Johnson 
Marcus  Grant,  . 
John  Sharkey,  . 
James  Meagher, 
Cyrus  Null, 

Joseph  Traverse, 
John  Haddow,  . 
Peter  Fitzpatrick 
James  Devine,  . 
Isaac  Lancy,  .  . 
John  Schell,  .  . 
Patrick  Murray, 
James  Murray, 

Mark  Mathews, 

O.  L.  Peterson, 

J ohn  Murray,  . 


<W 

°  n 

Age. 

Married 

or 

singie. 

*-<  r* 

&  5 
So, 

Date  of 
accident. 

fc  ° 

45 

Married, 

6 

Jan.  6,  . 

28 

do. 

Jan.  30,  . 

do. 

Jan.  30,  . 

14 

Single,  . 

Jan.  31,  . 

3L 

Married, 

Feb.  2,  . 

37 

do. 

Feb,  7,  . 

30 

do. 

Feb.  12,  . 

39 

do. 

Feb.  26,  . 

48 

do. 

Feb.  27,  . 

30 

do. 

March  11, 

45 

do. 

March  17, 

39 

Single,  . 

March  17, 

33 

Married, 

3 

April  1,  . 

30 

do. 

April  7,  . 

19 

Single, 

April  9,  . 

17 

do. 

April  14, 

40 

Married, 

April  22, 

36 

do. 

6 

May  27, 

24 

Single,  . 

May  29,  . 

24 

Married, 

May  29,  . 

30 

do. 

Junel,  . 

50 

do. 

2 

June  16, 

16 

Single,  . 
Married, 

June  20, 

30 

June  23, 

52 

do. 

5 

Sept.  1,  . 

50 

do. 

Sept.  2,  . 

14 

Single,  . 

Sept.  5,  . 

35 

Married, 

Sept.  17, 

14 

Single,  . 

Sept.  19, 
Oct.  1, 

17 

do. 

ITT 

Married, 

Oct.  6,  . 

60 

do. 

Oct.  10,  . 

22 

Single,  . 

Oct.  10,  . 

16 

do. 

Oct.  16,  . 

20 

do. 

Oct.  16,  . 

16 

do. 

Nov.  1,  . 

45 

Married, 

Nov.  7,  . 

23 

Single,  . 

Nov.  8,  . 

24 

Married, 

Nov.  11, 

30 

do. 

Nov.  15, 

19 

Single,  . 

Nov.  15, 

50 

Married, 

6 

Nov.  21, 

48 

do. 

8 

Nov.  27, 

38 

do. 

19 

Single,  . 

Dec.  9,  . 

28 

Married, 

1 

Dec.  9,  . 

21 

Single,  . 

Dec.  9,  . 

52 

Married, 

Dec.  14,  . 

24 

do. 

Dec.  14,  . 

22 

Single,  . 

Dec.  29,  . 

Nature  of  Accident. 


Killed,  .  .  .  .  , . 

Hand  bruised, . 

Foot  bruised,  . 

Left  arm  and  body  bruised,  .  .  . 

Body  bruised, . 

Face  cut,  . 

Leg  broken,  .  .  .  . . 

Collar  bone  and  rib  broken,  .  .  . 

Back  bruised . 

Collar  bone  broken,  . . 

Legs  bruised,  . 

Collar  bone  broken, . 

Leg  crushed, . 

Killed, . 

Ankle,  . 

Killed, . 

Hand  bruised  and  thumb  cut  off, 

Head  bruised, . 

Killed, . . 

Body  bruised, . 

do.  . 

Collar  bone  broken, . 

Ankle  bruised  . 

Killed . . 

Deg  broken, . 

Collar  bone  broken, . 

Killed, . 

do.  .  . . 

Body  bruised, . 

Killed,  . 

Leg  bruised, . 

Thigh  bone  fractured,  . 

Leg  broken, . 

Arm  cut . '..... 

Shoulder  bruised,  . 

Leg  broken,  . 

Hand  bruised, . 

Leg  bone  fractured, . 

Killed, . 

do.  . 

Burned  by  powder, . 

Hand  bruised, . 

Killed,  . 

Arm  broken,  .  .  . 

Killed, .  .  .  . 

do . 

do.  . 

Body  bruised,  ... 

Collar  bone  and  four  rihs  broken, 

Killed,  .  .... 

do.  . 

Hand  bruised, . 

Foot  crushed, . 

Hip  bruised, . .  .  .  . 

I 
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Coal  District  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  endiny  December  SI,  1879. 


Date  of 
investiga¬ 
tion. 

Cause  of  Accident. 

N  ame  of  Colliery. 

Location  of  Colliery. 

Jan.  6,  .  . 

By  fall  of  roof  slate, . 

Barclay, . 

Bradford  county. 

Between  mine  cars,  . 

Eureka, . 

Clearfield  county. 

Caught  between  mine  cars,  . 

do. 

McIntyre,  ... 
Excelsior,  .... 

do. 

Lycoming  county. 

Clearfield  county. 

Caught  between  mine  cars,  . 

Caught  between  mine  car  and  roof,  .  .  . 

Arnot,  .... 

Sandy  Lick,  .  . 
Franklin,  .  . 

Tioga  county. 

Clearfield  county, 
do. 

By  fall  of  stone  from  roof, . 

By  fall  of  roof  slate,  . .  .  . 

Arnot, . 

Lloydsville,  .  .  . 

Tioga  county. 

Crushed  between  mine  cars,  . 

Cambria  county. 

By  fall  of  coal,  . 

Franklin,  .  . 

Clearfield  county. 

do.  . 

Cambria  county. 

By  fall  of  loose  stone,  .  . . 

Clermont,  .  . 

McKean  county. 

April  1,  . 

By  fall  of  coal, . 

Sterling,  No.  2,  . 

Clearfield  county. 

By  fall  of  stone,  . 

Arnot,  . 

Tioga  county. 

April  9,  . 

By  fall  of  coal, . 

Barclay,  ... 

Bradford  county. 

By  fall  of  slate,  . .  .  . 

Lloydsville,  .  .  . 

Cambria  county. 

By  fall  of  coal  and  slate, . 

Morris  Hun, 

Tioga  county. 

May  27,  . 

By  fall  of  roof  rock,  .  . 

Sterling,  No.  2,  . 

Clearfield  county. 

By  fall  of  roof,  . . 

Ocean, 

do. 

By  fall  of  roof  rock, . 

do . 

do. 

By  fall  of  slate, . 

Lloydsville,  .  .  . 

Cambria  county. 

By  fall  of  coal, . 

Glenwood,  .  .  . 

Clearfield  county. 

June  16,  . 

By  fall  of  roof  slate,  . . 

Antrim, . 

Tioga  county. 

By  fall  of  coal,  . 

Goss  Run . 

Clearfield  county. 

do.  . 

Robertsdale,  .  . 

Huntingdon  county. 

July  31,  . 

do.  . 

Rochester.  .  . 

Clearfield  county. 

Sept.  1,  . 

do.  . 

Sterling,  No.  1,  . 

do. 

Caught  between  mine  cars, . 

Rolling-Mill  Mine 

Cambria  county. 

Sept.  5,  . 

Fell  under  mine  car, . 

Robertsdale,  .  . 

Huntingdon  county. 

Caught  between  mine  cars, . 

do. 

do. 

By  fall  of  bone  coal.  . 

Eureka.  ... 

Clearfield  countv. 

Caught  between  mine  car  and  mule,  .  .  . 

Buttsville, 

McKean  county. 

By  fall  of  slate,  . 

Clermont, 

do. 

do.  . 

Eureka,  .  . 

Clearfield  county. 

By  fall  of  roof  and  coal,  . 

Carbon,  .  .  . 

Huntingdon  county. 

By  a  mine  car,  . . 

Goss  Run, 

Clearfield  county. 

do.  . 

Bennington  shaft 

Blair  county. 

Oct.  16,  . 

By  fall  of  coal,  . 

Antrim,  .  . 

Tioga  county. 

Nov.  1,  . 

do.  ...  . 

Arnot,  .  . 

do. 

While  charging  a  blast,  . 

Rolling-Mill  Mine 

Cambria  county. 

By  fall  of  slate,  . 

Goss  Run . 

Clearfield  county. 

Nov.  15,  . 

By  fall  of  coal,  . 

Glenwood,  .  .  . 

do. 

By  fall  of  bone  coal,  . 

Goss  Run,  .... 

do. 

Nov.  15,  . 

By  fall  of  coal.  . 

Fall  Brook,  .  .  . 

Tioga  county. 

Nov.  22,  . 

By  fall  of  rock  in  tunnel, . 

Rolling-Mill  Mine 

Cambria  county. 

Nov.  28,  . 

By  fall  of  top  coal, . 

Barclay,  .  . 

Bradford  county. 

By  fall  of  slate, . 

Excelsior,  .  .  . 

Clearfield  county. 

By  fall  of  coal, . 

Franklin, 

do. 

Dec.  9,  . 

do.  . 

Sterling,  No.  2,  . 

do. 

Dec.  9,  . 

do.  . 

do. 

do. 

Cause  not  given, . 

Barclay, . 

do . 

Bradford  county. 

By  a  mule  while  driving  in  mine,  .... 

Arnot, . 

Tioga  county. 
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P. 
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Payment  of  wages,  .  353-385 

Petroleum, .  277-289 

Pittsburgh,  its  resources  and  surroundings, .  82-V3 

Portable  engines,  &c., .  305-306 

Printed  books  and  stationery, .  .  305 

R. 

Railroad  axles  and  forgings, .  307 

car  manufacturers,  .  308 

labor,  report  of, .  222-236 

Rolling-mills,  returns  of, .  94-99 

employes’  wages,  ...  100-107 

number  of  employes,  recapitulation, .  108 

earnings  of  employes,  recapitulation,  . 109-110 

S. 

Sash,  doors,  &c., .  311 

Saws,  tools,  &c.,  312 

Scale,  Pittsburgh  puddlers’, .  152-157 

rollers’  and  heaters’,  .  158 

guide  and  hoop  rollers’,  .  159 

miners’,  (bituminous,)  147 

chart,  by  J.  B.  McCrickart,  Esquire, .  150 

weavers’  and  manufacturers’,  of  Philadelphia,  .  197 

Schedule  of  wages  of  iron  workers,  (Philadelphia,) . 161-164 

Schuylkill  mining  district, . 135-137 

Wyoming  region,  137-138 

Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties, . 138-139 

Silk,  returns  of,  .  199 

Slate, .  .  .  .  313 

Standard  price  list  of  Western  Iron  and  Nail  Association,  from 

1864  to  1880,  160 

Steam-boilers,  &c.,  .  . .  315 

Steel,  bessemer,  .  .  ...  114-116 

crucible,  &c., . 117-121 

classification  of  employes,  ....  119 

Stone  and  earthenware, .  317 
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Tanneries, .  260-273 

Textile  fabrics,  190-217 

James  Dobson,  Esquire,  Philadelphia,  remarks  on,  .  .  .  .191-193 
National  Association  Woolen  Manufacturers,  meeting  of,  .  .  190 

Number  of  carpet-mills,  .  193 

hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills, . •  193 

worsted  yarn-mills, .  193 

power-mills  on, .  194 

proprietors, .  194 

distinct  mills, .  194 

Montgomery  county,  number  of  mills  on, . 194-195 

Tin  plate  and  rolling-mill, . 111-113 

Tobacco,  .  274-276 

W. 

Wool  importations,  I860,  1872,  1878,  value  of, .  190 

Woolen  manufactures,  returns  of,  .  200-205 

wages  and  earnings,  recapitulation,  .  206-209 

Worsted  yarn-mills,  number  of, .  193 


ERRATA. 

Page  51,  line  28,  instead  of  “  verberatory,'  read  “reverberatory.” 
Page  147,  line  31,  instead  of  “  agreed,”  read  “  argued.” 

Page  156,  line  14,  after  the  word  “fallen,”  read  “  to.” 


